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CHAPTER    TI. 


James  was  iwinv  tx,  the  height  of  power  and  prosperity. 
R)th  in  England  and  in  Scotland  he  had  vanquished  his  enemies, 
and  had  punished  them  with  a  severity  which  had  indeed 
excited  their  bitterest  hatred,  bat  had,  at  the  same  time,  efFectu- 
ally  queJled  their  courage.  The  Whig  party  seemed  extinct. 
The  name  of  Whig  was  never  used  except  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  parliament  was  devoted  to  the  lung;  and  it  was  in  his 
power  to  keep  that  parliament  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The 
Church  was  louder  than  ever  in  professions  of  attachment  to 
him,  and  had,  during  the  late  insurrection,  acted  up  to  those 
professions.  The  judges  were  his  tools ;  and,  if  tiiey  ceased 
to  be  so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  remove  them.  The  corpora- 
tions were  filled  wMi  his  creatures.  His  revenues  far  exceeded 
those  of  his  predecessors.  His  pride  rose  high.  He  was  not 
the  same  man  who,  a  few  months  before,  in  doubt  whether  his 
throne  might  not  be  overturned  in  an  hour,  had  implored  for- 
eign help  with  unkin^y  supplications,  and  had  accepted  it  with 
tears  of  gratitude.  Visions  of  dominion  and  glory  rose  before 
him.  He  already  saw  himself,  in  imagination,  the  umpire  of 
Europe,  the  champion  of  many  states  oppressed  by  one  too 
powerful  monarchy.  So  early  as  the  month  of  June  he  had 
assured  the  United  Provinces  tteit,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of 
England  were  settled,  he  would  show  the  world  how  little  he 
feared  France.  In  conformity  with  these  assurances,  he,  within 
a  month  aAer  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  concluded  with  the 
States  General  a  defensive  treaty,  framed  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Triple  League.  It  was  regarded  both  at  the  Hague  and  at 
VQI,.  u,  1 
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Versailles  as  a  most  significant  circumstance  that  Halifax,  who 
was  the  constant  and  mortal  enemy  of  French  ascendency,  and 
who  had  scarcely  ever  before  been  consulted  on  any  grave 
afiair  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  took  the  lead  on  this 
occasion,  and  seemed  to  have  the  royal  ear.  It  was  a  circum- 
stance not  less  significant  that  no  previous  communication  was 
made  to  Barillon.  Both  he  and  his  master  were  taken  by 
surprise.  Lewis  was  much  troubled,  and  expressed  great,  and 
not  unreasonable,  anxiety  as  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  the 
prince  who  had  lately  been  his  pensioner  and  vassal.  There 
were  strong  rumors  that  William  of  Orange  was  busied  in 
organizing  a  great  confederacy,  which  was  to  include  both 
branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  United  Provinces,  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg.  It  now 
seemed  that  this  confederacy  would  have  at  its  head  the  king 
and  parliament  of  England.* 

In  fact,  negotiations  tending  to  such  a  result  were  actually 
opened.  Spain  proposed  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  James ; 
and  he  listened  to  fiie  proposition  with  favor,  though  it  was 
evident  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  little  less  than  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France.  But  he  postponed  his  final  decision 
till  after  the  parliament  should  have  reassembled.  The  fate  of 
Christendom  depended  on  the  temper  in  which  he  might  then 
find  the  Commons.  If  they  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
plans  of  domestic  government,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  from  interfering  with  vigor  and  authority  in  the  great 
dispute  which  must  soon  be  brought  to  an  issue  on  the  Con- 
tinent. If  they  were  refraqtory,  he  must  relinquish  all  thought 
of  arbitrating  between  contending  nations,  must  again  implore 
French  assistance,  must  again  submit  to  French  dictation,  must 
sink  into  a  potentate  of  the  third  or  fourth  class,  and  must 
indemnify  himself  for  the  contempt  witli  which  he  would  be 
regarded  abroad  by  triumphs  over  law  and  public  opinion  at 
home. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to 
demand  more  than  the  Commons  were  disposed  to  give.  Al- 
ready they  had  abundantly  proved  that  they  were  desirous  to 
maintain  his  prerogatives  unimpaired,  and  that  they  were  by  no 
means  extreme  to  mark  his  encroachments  on  .the  rights  of  the 

*  Aysux  Nog.  Aug.  ^,  16,86 ;  Despatch  of  Citters  and  his  col- 
leagues, eucloeing  the  treaty,  Aug.  ^;  Lewia  to  Barillon,  Aug. 
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people.  Indeed  eleven  twelfths  of  the  membeis  were  either 
dependants  of  the  court  or  zealous  Cavaliers  from  the  country. 
There  were  few  things  which  such  an  assembly  could  perti- 
naciously refuse  to  the  sovereign ;  and  happily  for  the  nation, 
those  few  things  were  the  very  things  on  which  James  had  set 
his  heart. 

One  of  his  objects  was  to  ,obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it  was  natural  that  a  tyrant 
should  hate  the  most  stringent  curb  that  ever  legislation  imposed 
on  t3rranny.  This  feeling  remained  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind 
to  the  last,  and  appears  in  the  instructions  which  he  drew  up, 
when  in  exile,  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.*  But  the  Habeas 
Cwpus  Act,  though  passed  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Whigs, 
was  not  more  dear  to  the  Whigs  than  to  the  Tories.  It  is 
indeed  not  wonderful  that  tliis  great  law  should  be  highly 
prized  by  all  Englishmen  without  distinction  of  party ;  for  it  ii 
a  law  which,  not  by  circuitous,  but  by  direct  operation,  adds  to 
the  security  and  happiness  of  eveiy  inhabitant  of  the  realm.t 

James  had  yet  another  design,  odious  to  the  great  party 
whieh  had  set  him  on  the  throne  and  which  had  upheld  him 
there.  He  wished  to  form  a  great  standing  array.  He  had 
ta^en  advantage  of  the  late  insurrection  to  m^e  laige  additions 
to  the  military  force  which  his  brother  had  left.  The  bodies 
now  designated  as  the  first  six  regiments  of  dragoon  guards, 
the  third  and  fourth  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  &e  nine  regi« 
ments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth 
inclusive,  had  just  been  raised.]:  The  effect  of  these  augmen- 
tations, and  of  the  recall  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier,  was  that 
the  number  of  regular  troops  in  England  had,  in  a  few  months, 
been  increased  from  six  thousand  to  near  twenty  thousand. 
No  English  king  had  ever,  in  time  of  peace,  had  such  a  force 
at  his  command.  Yet  even  with  this  force  James  was  not  con- 
tent. He  often  repeated  that  no  confidence  could^  be  placed  in 
the  fid^ity  of  the  trainbands,  that  they  sympathized  with  all 
the  passions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  that,  at  Sedge- 
moor,  there  had  been  more  militia  men  in  the  rebel  army  than 


*  Instructions  headed,  "For  my  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1692,"  in 
the  Stuart  Papers. 

t  *<The  Habeas  Corpus,"  sa^d  Johnson,  the  most  bigoted  of  Tories, 
to  Bosw^ll,  **  is  the  single  advantage  which  our  govemmeut  has  ov^ 
that  of  other  countries." 

X  See  the  Historical  Records  of  Regiments,  published  tinder  the 
fixpervision  Of  th#  Adjutant-General. 
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in  the  ToytX  encampment,  and  that  if  the  throne  had  heen 
defended  only  by  the  array  of  the  counties,  Monmoudi  would 
have  marched  in  triumph  from  Lyme  to  London. 

The  revenue,  large  as  it  was  when  compared  with  that 
of  former  kings,  barely  sufficed  to  meet  this  new,  charge.  A 
great  part  of  the  produce  of  the  new  taxes  was  absorbed  by 
the  naval  charge.  At  the  closo  of  the  late  reign  the  whole 
cost  of  the  army,  the  Tangier  regiments  included,  had  been 
under  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  would  not  now  suffice.*  If  any  further 
augmentation  were  made^  it- would  be  necessary  to  demand  a 
supply  from  parliament ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  parliament 
would  be  in  a  complying  mood.  The  very  name  c5f  standing 
army  was  hateful  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  no  part  of  the 
nation  more  hateful  than  to  the  Cavalier  gentlemen  who  filled 
the  Lower  House.  In  their  minds  a  standing  army  was  insep- 
arably associated  with  the  Rump,  with  the  Protector;  with  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church,  with  the  purgation  of  the  Univer»- 
ties,  with  the  abolition  pf  the  peerage,  with  the  murder  of  the 
king,  with  the  sullen  reign  of  the  Saints,  with  cant  and  asceti- 
cism, with  fines  an^d  sequestrations^  with  the  insults  which 
major-generals,  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  had 
offered  fo  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  ^milies  of  the  king- 
dotn.  There  was,  moreover,  scarcely  a  baronet  or  a  squire  in 
the  parliament  who  did  not  owe  part  of  his  importance  in  hia 
own  county  to  his  rank  in  the  militia.  If  that  national  force 
were  set  aside,  the  gentry  of  England  must  lose  much  of  their 
dignity  and  influence.  It  was  therefore  probable  that  the  king 
would  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of 
his  army  than  even  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act. 

But  both  the  designs  which  have  been  mentioned  were  sub- 
ordinate to  one  great  design  on  which  the  king's  whole  soul 
was  bent,  but  which  was  abhorred  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  who 
were  feady  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  rights,  abhorred  by  that 
church  which  had  never,  during  three  generations  of  civil 
discord,  wavered  in  fidelity  to  his  house,  abhorred  even  by  that 
army  on  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  be  must  rely. 

*  Barillon,  Dec.  t^,  ld85.  He  liad  studied  the  subject  mucli. 
"  C'est  un  detail,"  he  says,  **  dont  j*ai  connoissance/'  It  appears  fironx 
the  Treasury  Wanant  Book  that  the  charge  of  the  army  lor  l^e  year 
1687  was  fixed  on  the  first  of  January  at  623»104;.  9«.  114. 
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His  Teligkm  was  still  tmder  proscriptioD.  Many  rigorous 
laws  against  Soman  OatholiGS  appeared  on  the  Statute  Book, 
and  had,  within  no  long  time,  been  rigorously  executed.  The 
Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and  military  office  all  who  dis- 
sented from  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  by  a  subsequent 
act,  passed  when  the  fictions  of  Oates  had  driven  the  nation 
wild,  it  had  been  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  either 
house  of  parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  That  the  king  should  wish  to  obtain  for  the 
church  to  which  he  belcmged  a  complete  toleration  was  natural 
and  right;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  a  little 
patience,  prudence,  and  justice,  such  a  toleration  might  have 
been  obtained.. 

The  extreme  antipathy  and  dread  with  which  the  English 
people  regarded  his  religion  was  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or 
chiefly  to  theological  animosity.  That  salvation  might  be 
found  in  die  Church  of  Roi;ne,  nay,  that  some  members  of  that 
church  had  been  among  the  brightest  examples  of  Christiaa 
virtue,  was  admitted  by  all  divines  of  the  Anglican  communioa 
and  hy  the  most  illustrious  Nonconformbts.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  penal  laws  against  Popery  were  strenuously  defended  by 
many  who  tiiiought  Arianism,  Quakerism,  and  Judaism,  ipore 
dangerous,  in  a  spiritual  pmnt  of  .view,  than  Popery,  and  who 
yet  showed  no  disposition  to  enact  similar  laws  against  Arians, 
Quakers,  or  Jews. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Roman  Catholic  was  treated 
with  less  indulgence  than  was  shown  to  men  who  renounced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  even  to  men  who  had 
not  been  admitted  by  baptism  within  the  Christian  pale.  There 
was  among  the  English  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Roman 
Catholk,  where  the  interests  of  his  religion  were  concerned, 
thought  hiipself  free  from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality, 
nay,  that  he  thought  it  meritorious  to  violate  those  rules,  if,  by 
so  doing,  he  could  avert  injury  or  scandal  from  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Nor  was  this  opinipn  destitute  of  a 
show  of  reason.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  Roman  Cath« 
olic  casuists  o£  great  eminence  had  written  in  defence  of  equiv- 
ocation, of  mental  reservation,  of  perjury,  and  even  of  assas- 
sination. Nor,  it  was  said,  had  the  speculations  of  this  odious 
school  of  sophists  been  barren  of  results.  The  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew^  die  murder  of  the  first  William  of  Orange,- 
tfie  murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the  numerous  con»  . 
spiracles  which  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
1* 
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and,  above  all,  the  gunpowder  treason,  were  constantly  cited  as 
instances  of  the  close  connection  between  vicious  theory  and 
vicious  practice.  It  was  alleged  that  every  one  of  these  crimes 
had  been  prompted  or  applauded  by  Roman  Catholic  divines. 
The  letters  which  Everard  Digby  wrote  in  lemon  juice  from 
the  Tower  to  his  wife  had  recently  been  published  and  were 
often  quoted.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  upright  in 
all  ordinary  dealings,  and  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God.  Yet  -he  had  been  '  deeply  concerned  in  the  plot 
for  blowing  up  King,  Lords^  and  Commons,  and  had,  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  declared  that  it  was  incomprehensible  to  him 
how  any  Roman  Catholic  should  think  such  a  design  sinful. 
The  inference  popularly  drawn  from  these  things  was  that, 
however  fair  the  general  character  of  a  Pe^ist  might  be,  there 
was  no  excess  of  fraud  or  cruelty  of  which  he  was  not  capable 
when  the  safety  and  honor  of  his  church  were  at  stake. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  fables  of  Gates  is  to  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  accused  Roman  Catholic  appealed  to  th&  in* 
tegrity,  humanity,  and  loyalty  which  he  had  shown  through  the 
whole  -course  of  his  life.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  called 
crowds  of  respectable  witnesses,  of  his  own  persuasion,  to 
contradict  monstrous  romances  invented  by  the  ^most  infamous 
of  mankind.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  with  the  halter  round 
his  neck,  he  invoked  on  liimself  the  whole  vengeance  of  the 
God  before  whom,  in  a  few  moments,  he  must  appear,  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  meditating  any  ill  to  his  prince  or  to  his 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  The  evidence  which  he  pro- 
duced in  his  favor  proved  only  how  little  Popish  oaths  were 
worth.  His  very  virtues  raised  a  presumption  of  his  guilt 
That  he  had.  before  him  death  and  judgment  in  immediate  pros- 
pect only  made  it  more  likely  that  he  would  deny  what,  with- 
out injury  to  the  holiest  of  causes,  he  could  not  confess. 
Among  the  unhappy  men  who  were  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  Grodfrey  was  one  Protestant  of  no  high  character,  Henry 
Berry.  U  is  a  remarkable  arid  well-attested  circumstance, 
that  Berry's  last  wordiS  did  more  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  plot 
than  the  djdng  declarations  of  all  the  pious  and  honorable  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  underwent  the  same  fate.* 

It  ^as  not  only  by  the  ignorant  populace,  it  was  not  only  by 
zealots  in  whom  fanaticism  had  extinguished  all  reason  and 

*  Burnet,  L  447. 
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charity,  that  the  Roman-  Catholic  was  regarded  as  a  man  the 
very  tenderness  of  whose  conscience  might  make  him  a  false 
witness,  an  incendiary,  or  a  murderer,  as  a  man  who,  where 
his  church  was  concerned,  shrank  from  no  atrocity  and  could 
he  bound  by  no  oath.  If  there  were  in  that  age  two  persons 
inclined  by  their  judgment  and  by  their  temper  to  toleration, 
those  persons  were  Tillotson  and  Locke.  Yet  Tillotson,  whose 
indulgence  for  various  kinds  of  schismatics  and  heretics  brought 
on  him  the  reproach  of  heterodoxy,  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  pulpit  that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  effectual 
provision  against  the  propagation  of  a  religion  more  mischiev- 
ous than  irreHgion  itself,  of  a  religion  which  demanded  from 
its  followers  services  directly  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of 
morality.  His  temper,  he  truly  said,  was  prone  to  lenity ;  but 
his  duty  to  the  commuility  forced  him  to  be,  in  this  one  in- 
stance, severe.  He  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  pagans  who 
had  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  were  guided 
only  by  the  light  of  nature,  were  more  trustworthy  members 
of  civil  society  than  men  who  had  been  formed  in  the  schools 
of  the  Popish  casuists.*  Locke,  in  the  celebrated  treatise  in 
which  he  labored  to  show  that  even  the  grossest  forms  of  idol- 
atry ought  not  to  be  prohibited  under  penal  sanctions,  con- 
tended that  the  church  which  taught  men  not  to  keep  faith 
with  heretics  had  no  claim  to  toleration. t 

It  is  evident  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  greatest  service 
which  an  English  Roman  Catholic  could  render  to  his  brethren 
in  the  faith,  was  to  convince  the  public  that,  whatever  some 
rash  men  might,  in  times  of  violent  excitement,  have  written  or 
done,  his  church  did  not  hold  that  any  end  could  sanctify 
means  inconsistent  with  morality.  And  this  great  service  it 
was  in  the  power  of  James  to  render.  He  was  king.  He 
was  more  powerful  than  any  English  king  had  been  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  man.  It  depended  on  him  whether  the 
reproach  which  lay  on  his  religion  should  be  taken  away  or 
should  be  made  permanent. 

Had  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had  he  fulfilled  his  promises, 
had  he  abstained  from  employing  any  unrighteous  methods  for 
the  propagation  of  his  own  theological  tenets,  had  he  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  penal  statutes,  by  a  large  jexercise  of  his 
...  ■■  ,        .  .  ..1. 1 .11 ...  .1  .  II   J  -.11^ 

*  Tillotson's  Sermon,  preabhed  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
Nov.  6,  1678. 
t  Locke, -Firat  Letter  on  Toleration. 
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unquestionable  prerogative  of  ineicy»  but,  at  die  flame  time, 
carefully  abstained  from  violating  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm,  the  feeling  of  his  people  must  have 
undergone  >e  rapid  diange.  So  conspicuous  an  example  of 
good  fiiith  punctiliously  observed  by  a  Popish  prince  towards  a 
Protestant  nation,  would  have  quieted  the  public  apprehensions. 
Mea  who  saw  that  a  Ronaan  Catholic  might  safely  be*  suffered 
to  direct  the  whole  executive  administration,  to  command  the 
army  and  navy,  to  convoke  and  dissolve  the  legi^ature,  to 
appoint  the  bishops  and  deans  of  the  Church  of  England, 
would  soon  have  ceased  to  fear  that  any  great  evil  would  arise 
from  allowing  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  captain  of  a  company 
or  alderman  of  a  borpu^.  It  is  probable,  that,  in  a  few  years, 
the  sect  so  long  dete£^  by  the  nation  would,  with  general 
appla,use,  have  been  admitted  to  office  and  to  parliament. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  James  should  attempt  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  church  by  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  solemn  promises  which  he  had  repeatedly  made 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  charges  which  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  bring  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  would-be  considered  by  all  Protestants 
as  flilly  established.  For,  if  ever  a  Roman  Catholic  could  be 
expected  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  James  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  keep  faith  with  the  Anglican  clergy.  To  them  he  owed 
his  crown^  But  for  their  strenuous  oppo^tion  to  the  Exclusion  ' 
Bill,  he  would  liave  been  a  banished  man.  He  had  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  acknowledged  his  ol^igations  to  them,  and 
had  vowed  to  maintain  them  in  all  their  legal  rights.  If  he  could 
not  be  bound  by  ties  like  these,  it  must  be  evident,  that  where 
his  superstition  was  concerned,  no  tie  of  gmtitude  or  of  honor 
could  bind  him.  To  trust  him  would  thenceforth  be  impos- 
siUe ;  and,  if  his  people  could  not  trust  him,  what  member  of 
his  church  could  they  trust?  He  was  not  supposed  to  be 
constitutionally  or  habitually  treacherous.  To  his  blunt  man- 
ner, and  to  his  want  of  consideraticm  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
he  owed  a  much  higher  reputation  for  .sincerity  than  he  at  all 
deserved.  His  eulogists  affected  to  call  him  James  the  Just. 
If,  then,  it  should  appear  that,  in  turning  Papist,  he  had  also 
turned  diss^nbler  and  promise-breaker,  what  conclusicHi  was 
likely  to  be  drawn  by  a  nation  already  disposed  to  believe  that 
Popery  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  moral  character  } 

On  these  grounds  many  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  that  age,  and  among  them  the  supmme  pontiff,  were  ef 
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o^nioi^  that  the  interest  of  their  church  in  olir  island  would  be 
most  efifectually  promoted  by  a  moderate  and  constitutional 
policy.  But  such  reasoning  bud  no  efifect  on  the  slow  under- 
standing and  imperious  temper  of  James.  In  his  eagerness 
to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the  professors. of  his 
religion  lay,  he  to^  a  course  which  convinced  the  most 
enlightened  and  tolerant,  Protestants  of  his  time,  that  those 
disabilities  were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  To  his 
policy  die  English  Soman  Catholics  owed  three  years  of 
lawless  and  insolent  triumph,  and  a  hundred  ^nd  forty  years 
of  subjection  and  degradation. 

Many  members  of  his  church  Jheld  commissions  in  the  newly- 
raised  regiments.  This  breach  of  the  law,  for  a  time,  passed 
uncensured ;  for  mea^were  not  disposred  to  note  every  irregu- 
larity which  was  committed  by  a  long  suddenly  called  upon  to 
defend  his  crown  and  his  life  against  rebels.  But  the  danger 
was  now  over.  The  insurgents  had  been  vanquished  and 
punished.  Their  unsuccessful  attempt  had  strengthened  the 
government  which  they  had  hoped  to  overthrow.  Yet  still 
James  continued  to  grant  commissions  to  unqualiMl  persons ; 
and  speedily  it  was  announced,  that  he  was  determined  to  be 
no  longer  bound  by  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  hoped  to  induce  tlie 
parliament  to  repeal  that  act;^  but  that,  if  the  parliament  proved 
refractoTy,  he  would  not  the  less  have  his  own  way. 

As  9ooa  as  this  was  knowo,  a  deep  murmur,  the  forerunner 
of  a  tempest,  gave  him  warning  that  the  spirit  hefor^  which 
his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  his  brother  had  been  codoo- 
pelled  to  recede,  though  dormant,  was  not  extinct.  Opposition 
appeared  first  in  the  cabinet  Hali&x  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  disgust  and  alann.  At  the  council-board  he 
courageously  gave  utterance  to  those  feelings  which,  as  it  soon 
appeared,  pervaded  the  whole  nation.  None  of  his  colleagues 
seconded  him ;  and  the  subject  dropped.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  royal  closet,  and  had  two  long  conferences  with  his 
master.  James  tried  the  effect  of  compliments  and  blandish- 
ments; but  to  no  purpose.  Halifax  positively  refused  to 
promise  that  be  would  give  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  repeal  'either  of  the.  Test  Act  or  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act 

Some  of  those  who  were  about  tKe  king  advised  him  not, 
on  the  ^  eve  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  to  drive  the  most 
eloquent  and  accomplished  statesman  of  the  age  into  opposition. 
They  represented  that  Haliihx  loved  the  dignity  and  emohi- 
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ments  of  office ;  that,  while  he  continued  to  he  lord  president, 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  him.  to  put  forth  his  whole 
strength  against  the  government,  and  that  to  dismiss  him  from 
his  high  post  was  to  emancipate  him  from  all  restraint  The 
king  was  peremptory.  Halifax  was  informed  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  needed ;  jand  his  name  was  struck  H>ut  of  the 
Council  Book.*  • 

His  dismiss^tl  produced  a  great  sensation,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  Hague ;  for  it  was 
well  known,  that  he  had  always  labored  to  counteract  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  courts  of  Versailles  on  Engli^ 
affairs.  Lewis  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  news.  The 
ministers  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  extolled  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  dis- 
carded  statesman  in  a  manner  which  gave  great  ofience  at 
Whitehall.  James  was  particularly  angry  with  the  secretary 
of  the  imperial  legation,  who  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the 
eminent  service  which  Hali^  had  performed  in  the  debate  on 
the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been  requited  with  gross  ingratitude.f 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Halifax  would  have  maqy  follow- 
ers. A  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  their  old  leader,  Panby, 
at  their  head,  began  to  hold  Whiggish  language.  Even  the 
prelates  hinted  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  the  loyalty  due 
to  the  prince  must  yield  to  higher  considerations.  The  dis- 
content of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  was  still  more  extraordinary 
and  still  more  formidable.  Already  began  to  appear  the  first 
symptoms  of  that -feeling  which,  three  years  later,  impelled  so 
many  officers  of  high  rank  to  desert  the  royal  standani.  Men 
who  had  never  before  had  a  scruple  had  on  a  sudden  become 
strangely  scrupulous.  Churchill  gently  whispered  that  the 
king  was  going  to  far.  Kirke,  just  rettimed  from  his  western 
butohery,  swore  to  stand  by  the  Protestant  religicHi.  Even  if 
he  abjured  the  faith  -in  which  he  had  been  bred,  he- would 
never,  he  said,  become  a  Papist.  He  was  already  bespoken. 
If  ever  he  did  apostatize,  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  promise 
to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  turn  Mussulman.^ 

♦  Coundl  Book.    The  erasure  is  dated  Oct.  21,  1685.    Halifex  to 
Chesterfield;  Barillon,  Oct.  j{. 
t  BariUon,  ^^,  1686 ;  Lewis  to  BariUon,  ^ ;  Nov.  -ft- 
4  .There  is  a  remarkable  account  of  th.e  first  appearance  of  the 
ii3rmptoms  of  discontent  among  the  Tories  in  a  letter  of  Halifax  to 
Chesterfield,,  written  in  October,  1686.    Burnet,  i.  684. 
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While  the  nation,  agitated  by  many  strong  emotions,  looked 
anxiously  forward  to  5ie  reassembling  of  the  Houses,  tidings, 
which  increased*  the  prevailing  *  excitement,  arrived  from 
Fiance. 

The  long  and  heroic  9truggle  which  the  Huguenots  had 
maintained  against  the  government  had  been  brought  to  a  final 
close  by  the  ability  and  vigor  of  Richelieu.  That  great 
statesman  vanquished  them ;  but  he  confirmed  to  them  the 
liberty  of  conscience  which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  They  were  suffered,  under  some  restraints 
of  no  galling  kind,  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own 
ritual,  and  to  write  in  defence  of  their  own  doctrine.  They 
were  admissible  to  political  and  military  employment ;  nor  did 
their  heresy,  during  a  considerable  time,  practically  impede 
their  rise  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  commanded  die  armies 
of  the  state ;  and  others  presided  over  important  departments 
of  the  civil  adminis^tralion.  At  length  a  change  took  place. 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had,  from. an  early  age,  regarded  the 
Calvinists  with  an  aversion  at  once. religious  and  political.  As 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  he  detested  their  theological  dog- 
mas. As  a  prince  fond  of  arHtrary  power,  he  detested  those 
republican  theories  which  were  intermingled  with  the  Gene- 
vese  divinityi^  He  gradually  retrenched  all  the  privileges 
which  the  schismatics  enjoyed.  He  interfered  with  the  educa- 
tion of  Protestant  children,  confiscated  property  bequeathed  to 
Protestant  consistories,  and  on  frivolous  pretexts  shut  up 
Protestant  churches.  The  Protestant  ministers  were  harassed 
by  the  tax  gatherers.  The  Protestant  magistrates  were  de- 
prived of  the  honor  of  nobility.  The  Protestant  officers  of  the 
royal  household  were  informed  that  his  majesty  dispensed  with 
their  services.  Orders  were  given  that  ho  Protestant  should 
be  admitted  into  the  legal  profession;  The  oppressed  sect 
showed  some  faint  signs  of  that  spirit  which  in  the  preceding 
century  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  whole  power  of  the  House 
of  Vakxis.  Afassacres  and  executions  followed.  Dragoons 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  where  the  heretics  were  numer- 
ous, and  in  the  country  seats  of  the  heretic  gentry ;  and  the 
cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  these  rude  missionaries  were  sanc- 
tioned or  leniendy  censured  by  the  government.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  edict  of  Nantes,  though  practically  violated  in  its 
most  essential  provisions,  had  not  been  formally  rescinded ; 
and  the  king  repeatedly  declared  in  solemn  public  acts  that  he 
was  resolved  to  maintain .  it.     But  the  bigots  and   flatterers 
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wbo  had  his  ear  gave  him  advice  which  he  was  but  too  wilting 
to  take.  They  represented  to  him  that  his  rigorous  policy 
had  been  eminently  successful,  that  little  or  no  refflstance  had 
been  made  to  his  will,  that  thousands  of  Huguenots  had  already 
been  converted,  that,  if  he  would  take  the  cme  decisive  step 
which  yet  remained,  those  who  were  still  obstinate  would 
speedily  submit,  France  would  be  purged  from  the  taint  of 
heresy,  and  her  prince  would  have  earned  a  heavenly  cfowii 
not  less  glorious  than  that  of  Saint  Liewis.  These  arguments 
prevailed.  The  final  blow  was  struck.  The  edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked ;  and  a  crowd  of  decrees  agaihirt  th^  sectaries 
appeared  in  rapid  successioi^.  Boys  and  girls  were  torn 
from  their  parents  and  sent  to  be  educated  in  convents.  All 
Calvinistic  ministers  were  commanded  either  to  abjure  their 
religion  or  to  quit  their  country  within  a  fortnight.  The  other 
professors  of  the.  reforn^ed  faith  were  forbidden  to  leave  the 
kingdom ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  making  their 
escape,  the  outports  and  frontiers  were  strictly  guarded.  Jt 
was  thought  that  the  flocks,  thus  separated  from  the  evil  shep' 
herds,  would  soon  return  to  the  true. fold.  But  in  spite  of  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  military  pcdiee  there  was  a  vast  emigration." 
It  was  calculated  that,  in  a  few  months,  fifty  thousand  families 
quitted  France  forever.  Nor  were  the  refugees  such  as  a 
country  can  well  spare.  They  ^were  generally  persons* of 
intelligent  minds,  of  industrious  habits,  and  q£  austere  morals. 
In  the  list  are  to  be  found  names  eminent  in  war,  in  science, 
in  literature,  and  in  art.  Some  of  the  exiles  offered  their 
swords  to  William  of  Orange,  and  distin^shed  themselves  by 
the  fury  with  which  they  fought  against  their  persecutor. 
Others  avenged  themselves  with  weapons  still  more  formidable, 
and,  by  means  df  the  presses  of  Holland,  -England,  and  Ger» 
many,  inflamed,  during  thirty  years,  the  public  mind  of  Europe 
against  the  French  government  A  more  peaceful  class 
erected  silk  manufactories  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  LcMKkm. 
One  detachment  of  emigrants  taught  the  Saxons  to  make  the 
stuffs  and  hats  of  which  France  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  mo- 
nopoly. Another  planted  the  first  vines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  courts  of  Spain  and  of  Ron^ 

*  The  contemporary  tracts  in  Tarions  laxigoages  on  the  gubject  of 
this  persecution  are  innumerable.  An  eminently  clear,  terse,  and 
spirited  summary  will  be  found  in  Voltaire's  Si^le  de  Louis  XXV. 
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would  have  eagerly  applauded  a  prince  who  had  made  vigor- 
ous  war  on  heresy.  But  such  was  the  hatred  inspired  by  the 
injustice  and  haughtiness-  of  Lewis,  that,  when  he  became  a 
persecutor,  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome  took  the  side  of 
religious  liberty,  and  loudly  reprobated  the  cruelty  of  turning  a 
savage  and  licentious  soldiery  loose  on  an  unoffending  people.* 
One  cry  of  grief  and  rage  rose  from  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Europe.  The  tidings  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
reached  England  about  a  i^eek  before;  the  day  to  which  the 
parliament  stood  adjourned.  It  was  clear  then  that  the  spirit 
of  Grardiner  and  ef  Alva  was  still  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  .  Lewis  was  not  Inferior  to  James  in  gener- 
osity and  humanity,  and  was  certainly  far  superior  to  James 
in  all  the  abilities  and  acquirements  of  a  statesman.  Lewis 
had,  like  James,  repeatedly  promised  to  i^espect  the  privileges 
of  his  Protestant  subjects.  Yet  Lewis  was  now  avowedly  a 
persecutor  of  the  reformed  religion.  What  reason  was  there, 
then,  to  doubt  diat  James  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
follow  the  example  ?  He  was  already  forming,  in  defiance  of 
the  law,  a  military  force  officered  to  a  great  extent  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Was  there  an^  thing  unreascoiable  in  the  appre- 
hension that  this  force  might  be  employed  to  do  what  the 
French  dragoons  had  done  ? 

James  was  almost  as  much  disturbed  as  his  subjects  by  the 
conduct  ef  the  court  of  Versailles.  In  truth,  that  court  had 
acted  as  if  it  had  meant  to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  He 
was  about  to  a^  from  a  Protestant  legislature  a  full  toleration 
for  Roman  Catholics.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  un- 
welcome to  him  than  the  intelligence  that,  in  a  neighboring 
country,  toleration  had  just  been  withdrawn  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic goveram^t  from  Protestants.  Hia  vexation  was  increased 
bv  a  speech  which  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  in  the  name  of  the 
Gallican  dergy^  addressed  at  this  time  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  pious  sov:ereign  of  England,  the  orator  said,  looked  to  the 
Most  Christian- king,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  for  support 
against  an  heretical  nation.  It  was  remarked  that  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  showed  particular  anxiety  to  pro- 

♦  **  Misionarios  embotadoB,"  Bays  Rbnqnillo.  «*Ap05t6U  annati," 
Mys  Innocent.  There,  is,  in  tbe  Mackintosh  Collection,  a  remarkable 
letter  on  this  subject  from  Konquillo,  dated  ^^?.  1686.  See  Ve- 
nier»  Kelatione  di  Francia,  1689,  quoted  by  Professor  Hanke  in  his 
Bdmischen  Papste,  book  viiL 
VOL,  II,  2 
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cure  copies  of.  this  harangue,  and  that  it  was  read  by  all  Eng* 
lishmen  with  indignation  and  alarm.*  James  was  desirous  to 
counteract  the  impression  which  these  things  had  'made,  and 
was  also  at  that  moment  by  no  means  unwilling  to  let  all  Eu- 
rope see  that  he  "was  not  the  slave  of  France.  He  therefore 
declared  publicly  that  he  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Huguenots  had  been  treated,  granted  to  the  exiles  some 
relief  from  bis  privy  purse,  and,  bylettiers  under  his  great  seal, 
invited  his  subjects  to  iniitate  his  liberality.  In*  a  very  few 
months  it  became  clear  that  all  this  compassion  was  simulated 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  his  parliament,  that  he  re- 
garded the  refuges  with  mortal  hatred,  and  that  he  regretted 
nothing  so  much  as  his  own  hiability  to  do  what  Lewis  had 
done. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  the  Houses  met.  The  Commons 
were  jsummoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  ;  and  the  king  spoke 
from  the  throne.  His  speech  had  been  composed  by  himself. 
He  congratulated  his  loving  subjects  on  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  west ;  but  he  added  that  the  speed  with  which 
that  rebellion  had  risen  to  a  formidable  height,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  had  continued  to  rage,  must  convince 
all  men  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  militia. 
He  had,  therefore,  made  additions  to  the  regular  army.  The 
charge  of  that  army  would  henceforth  be  more  than  double  of 
what  it  had  beeii ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons  would 
grant  him  the  means  of  defraying  the  increased  expense.  He 
then  informed  his  hearers  that  he  had  employed  some  officers 
who  had  not  taken  the  tests ;  but  he  knew  them  to  be  fit  for 
public  trust.  He  feared  that  artful  men  might  avail  themselves 
of  this  irregularity  to  disturb  the  hamoiony  which  existed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  parliament.  But  he  would  speak  out. 
He  was  determined  not  to  part  with  servants  on  whose  fidelity 
he  could  rely,  and  whose  help  he  might  perhaps  soon  need.t 

This  explicit  declaration  that  he  had  broken  the  laws  which 
were  regarded  by  the  nation  as  the  chief  safeguard  of- the  es- 
tablished religion,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  persist  in  break- 
ing those  laws,  was  riot  likely  to  soothe  the  excited  feelings  of 

*  «  Mi  dicono  che  tutti  que9ti  parlamentaiii  ne  hanno  voluto  copia, 
il  che  assolutamente  avrk  causate  pessime  impr^ssiom."  —  Adda, 
Nov.  ^,  1686.    See  Evelyn's  Diary,  Nov.  3. 

t  Lords*  Journals,  Nov.  9,  1686.  "  Vengo  assicurato,"  says  Adda, 
'^che  S.  M.  stessa  abbia  composto  U  disoorso."  — Bjsspatch  of  Nov. 

;}f,  1686.  ^ 
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his  subjects.  The  Lords,  seldom  dii^Kised  to  take  the  lead 
in  opposition  to  a  government,  consented  to  vote  him  formal 
thanks  for  what  he  had  said.  But  the  Commons  were  in  a  less 
complying  mood.  When  they  had  returned  to  their  own 
House  there  was  a  long  silence ;  and  the  faces  of  imAj  of  .the 
most  respectable  members  expressed  deep  concern.  At  length 
Middleton  rose  and  moved  the>  House  to  go  instantly  into  oom- 
mittee  on  the  king's  speech ;  but  Sir  Edmund  Jennings,  a  zeal- 
ous Tory. from  ITorkshi^re,  who  was  supposed  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  Danby,  protested  against  this  course,  and  de- 
manded time  for  consideration.  Sir  Thomas>Clarges,  maternal 
uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  long  distinguished  in 
parliament  as  a  man  of  business  and  a.  vigilant  stew^  of  the 
public  money,  took  the  same  side.  The  feeling  of  the  House 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Sir  John  Emley,  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, insisted  that  the  delay  should  not  exceed  forty-eight 
hours:  but  he  was  overruled;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
discussion  should  be  postponed  for  three  days.* 

The  interval  was  wel^  employed  by  those  who  took  the  lead 
against  the  court  They  had  indeed  no  light,  work  to  perform. 
In  three  days  a  country  party  was  to  be  organized.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  is  in  our  age  not  easily  to  be  appreciated ;  for 
in  our  age  all  the  nation  may  be  said  to  assist  at  every  deliber- 
ation of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  What  is  said  by  the  leaders 
of  the  ministry  and  of  the  opposition  afler  midnight  is  read  by 
the  whole  metropolis  at  dawn,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cornwall  in  the  afternoon,  and. in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  morrow.  In  our  age,  therefore, 
the  stages  of  legislation*  the  rules  of  debate,  the  tactics  of  fac- 
tion, the  opuiions,  temper,  and  style  of  every  active  member  of 
either  House,  are  famUiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  Every 
man  who  now  enters  parliainent  possesses  what,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century^  would  have .  been  called  a  great  stock  of  par- 
liamentary knowledge.  .  Such  knowledge  was  then  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  actual  peurliamentary  service.  The  difference 
between  an  old  and  a  new  member  was  asK  great  as  the  differ- 
ence between  a  veteran  soldier  and  a  recruit  just  taken  from 
the  plough ;  aud  Jameses  parliament  contained  a  most  unusual 

*  Commons'  Jotunals ;,  Branston's  Memoirs ;  James  von  Leeuwen 
to  the  States  Gheneral,  Nov*  ^,  1686.  Leeuwen  was  secretary  of  the 
Dutch  embassy,  and  conducted  the  conrespondence  in  the  absence  of 
Citters.    As  to  Clarges,  see  Burnet,  i.  98. 
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proportion  of  new  members,  who  had  brought  from  their  eouii" 
try  seats  to  Westminster  no  political  knowledge  and  many  vio* 
lent  prejudices.  .  These  gentlemen  hated  the  Papists,  but  hated 
the  Whigs  not  less  intensely,  and  regarded  the  king  with  su- 
perstitious venemttcHi.  To  form  an  opposition  out  of  such 
materials  was  a  feat  which  required  ^be  most  skilful  and  deli- 
cate management.  Some  men  of  great  weight,  however, 
undertook  the  woiic,  and  performed  it  with  success*  ^  Several 
experienced  Whig  politicians,  who  bad  not  seats  in  that  par- 
liament, gave  useful  advice  and  information.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  debate,  many  meetings 
were  held,  at  which  the  leadens  instructed  the  novices;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  these  exertions  had  not  been  thrown  away.* 
The  foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a  ferment.  It  was  well 
understood  that  a  few  days  would  now  decide  the  great  question, 
whether  the  King  of  England  was  or  was  iK>t  to  be  the  vassal 
of  the  King  of  France.  The  ministers  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria were  most  anxious  that  James  should  give  satisfaction  to 
his  parliament.  Innocent  had  sent  to  London  two  persons 
charged  to  inculcate  moderation,  both  by  admonition  and  by 
.  example.  Oi^e  of  them  was  John  Ley  burn, -an  English  Do- 
minican, who  had  been  secretary  to  Cardinal  Howard,  and  who, 
with  some  learning  and  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humor,  was  the 
most  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  men.  He  hat}  re- 
cently been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Aiidrumetum,  and  named 
Vicar  Apostolic  in  Great  Britain.  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Adda, 
an  Italian  of  no  eminent  abilities,  but  of .  mild  temper  and 
courtly  manners,  had  been  appointed  Nuncio.  These  func- 
tionaries were  eagerly  welcomed  by  James.  No  Eoman  Cath- 
olic bishop  had  exercised  spiritual  functions  in  the  island  dur- 
ing more  than  half  a  century.  No  Nuncio  had  been  received 
here  during  the  hundred  and  twenty-seVen  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mary.  Leyburn  was  lodged  in 
Whitehall,  and  received  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Adda  did  not  yet  assume  a  public  charactet.  He  passed  for  a 
foreigner  of  rank,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  London,  ap- 
peared daily  at  court,  and  was  treated  with  high  consideration. 
Both  the  Papal  emissaries  did  their  best  to  diminish,  ea  much 
as  possible,  the  odium  inseparable  from  the  offices  which  they 
filled,  and  to  restrain  the  rash  zeal  of  James.  The  Nuncio, 
in  particular,  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  ix^^rious^tc 

-  ■  ■■— ■  '■■■'  .«■'.■■.'■-'.'■  I ','"'■'  ^'  ' " "'"  ■""' '  "       '  ■ 

*  Barilloti,  Nov.  J-f ,  16d5*  ^ 
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the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  than  a  rupture  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament.* 

Barillon  was  active  on  the  other  side.  The  instructions 
which  he  received  from  Versailles  on  this  occasion  well  de- . 
serve  to  be  studied  ;  for  they  furnish  a  key  to  the  policy  sys- 
tematically pursued  by  his  master  towards  England  during  the 
twenty  years  which  piaeceded  our  revolution.  The  advices 
from  Madrid,  Lewis  wrote,  were  alarming.  Strong  hopes 
were  entertained  there  that  James  would  ally  himself  closely 
with,  the  House  of  Austria,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  assured 
that  his  parliament  would  give  him  no  troui^e.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances) it  was  eyidentiy  the  interest  of  France  that  the 
parliament  should  prove  refractory.  Barillon  was,  therefore, 
directed  to  act,  with  all  possible  precautions  against  detection, 
the  part  <^  a  makebate.  At  court  he  was  to  omit  no  oppor* 
tuni^  of  stimulating  the  religious  zeal  and  the  kingly  pride  of 
James;  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  desiiabls  to  have 
some  secret  communication  with  the  malcontents.  Such  com* 
mumcation  would,  indeed,  be  hazardous,  and  would  require  the 
utmost  adroitness ;  yet  it  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  power  of 
the  ambassador,  without  committing  himself  or  his  government, 
to  animate  the  zeal  of  the  opposition  far  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  England,  and  to  let  it  be  understood  that  those  laws  and 
liberties  were  not  regarded  by  his  master  with  an  unfriendly 
eye.t  ^ 

Lewis,  when  he  dictated  these  instructions,  did  not  foresee 
how  speedily  and  how  completely  his  uneasiness  would  be 
removed  by  the  obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  James.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November,  the  Houde  of  Commons  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  royal  speech.  The  solicitor-general^ 
Heneage  Finch,  was  in  the  chair.  The  debate  was  conducted 
by  the  ctiefs  of  the  new  country  party  with  nxe  tact  and 

*  Dodd's  Churoh  ^istory ;  Leeuwen,  Nov.  if,  16S5 ;  Barillon,  D^« 
24,  1665^  BanUon  Bays  of  Addai^  **  On  Tavoit  fait  prevenir  que  la 
surety  et  ravantage  des  CaihoIique0  consistoient  daas.  une  reunion 
enti^  de  sa  Mftjost^  Britsnitique  et  de  son  paxlement.^'  Letters  of 
Innocent  to  James,  dated  j~~  and  ^^ » 1685 ;  Despatches  of  Adda, 
Kov.  ^  and  Nov.  i.J,  1686.  Hie  very  interesting  correspondence  of 
Adda,  copied  from  l^e  Papal  anMves,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
Additional  MS8.  No.  15395. 

t  This  most  remarkable  despatch  bears  date  the  ^th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1685,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fox's  History. 
2» 
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address.  No  expression  indicating  disrespect  to  the  sovereign 
or  sympathy  for  rebels  was  suffered  to  escape.  The  western 
insurrection  was  always  mentioned  with  abhorrence.  Nothing 
was  said  pf  the  barbarities  of  Kirke  and  Jeffreys.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  heavy  expenditure  whfch  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  late  troubles,  justified  the  king  in  asking  some  further 
supply  ;  but  strong  objections  weTe  made  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  army,  aijd  to  the  infraction  of  the  Test  Act. 
■  The  subject  of  the  Test  Act  the  courtiers  appear  to  have 
carefully  avoided.  They  harangued,  however,  with  some 
force,  on  the  great  superiority  of  a  regular  army  to  a  militia. 
One  of  them  tauntingly  asked  whether  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  intrusted  ta  the  betei^eaters.  Another  said 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  Devonshire  trainbands, 
who  had  fled  in  confusion  before  Monmouth's  scy^emen, 
would  have  faced  the  household  troops  of  Lewis.  But  these 
arguments  had  little  effect  on  Cavaliers  who  still  remem- 
bered with  bitterness  the  stern  rule  of  the  Protector.  The 
general  feeling  ]»vas  forcibly -expressed  by  the  first  of  the  Tory 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  Edward  Seymour.  He  ad*, 
mitted  that  the  militia  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,- but  main- 
tained that  it  might  be  remodelled.  The  reftiodelUng  might 
require  money ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  give  a 
million  to  keep  up  a  force  from  which  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
than  half  a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  of  which  -he  must  ever  be 
afraid.  Let  the  trainbands  be  disciplined;  let  the  navy  be 
strengthened ,  and  the  country  would  be  secure.  A  standing 
army  was  at  best  a  mere  drain  on  the  public  resources.  The 
soldier  was  withdrawn  ftom  all  useful  labor.  Re  produced 
nothing ;  he  consumed  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  other  men ; 
and  he  domineered  over  those  by -whom  he  was  supported. 
But  the  nation  was  now  threatened,  not  only  with  a  standing 
army,  but  with  u  Popish  standing  army ;  'with  a  standing  army 
officered  by  men  who  might  be  Very  amiable  and  honorable, 
but  who  were,  on  principle,  enemies  to  the  coiratitution  of  the 
realm.  Sir  William  Twisden,  member  for  the  county  of  Kent,  - 
spoke  on  the  same  side^  with  great.keenness  and  loud  aj^plause. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  one  of  the  few  Whigs  who  had  a  seat  in 
that  parliament,  dexterously  accommodating  iiis  speech  to  the 
temper  of  his  audience,  reminded  the- House  that  a  standing 
army  had  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the 
just  authority  of  princes  as  to  the  liberty  oi  nations.  Sir  John 
Maynard,  the  most  learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  todc  part  in  the 
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debate.  He  was  now  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  could 
well  remember  the  political  contests  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  He  had  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  had  taken 
part  withnhe  Roundheads,  but  had -always  been  for  lenient 
counsels,  and  had  labored  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be* 
tween  the  king  and  the  Houses.  His  abilities,  which  age  had 
not  impaired,  and  his  professional  knowledge,  which  had  long 
overawed  all  Westminster  Hall,  commanded  the  ear  of  the 
House  of  Commons*  He,  too,  .declared  himself  against  the 
augmentation  of  the  regular  forces. 

After  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  a  supply  should  be 
granted  to  the  crown ;  but  it  was  also,  resolved  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  for  making  the  militia  more  efficient  This  last 
resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  ag&inst  the  standing 
army.  The  king  was  greatly  displeased ;  and  it  was  whispered 
that,  if  things  went  on  thus,  the  session  would  not  be  of  long 
duration.* 

'  On  the  morrow  the  contention  was  renewed.  The  language 
of  the  country  party  was  perceptibly  bolder  and  sharper  than 
on  the  preceding  day.  That  *  paragraph  of  the  king^s  speech 
which  rolated  to  supply  preceded  the  paragraph  which  related 
to  the  test;  On  this  ground  Mid^leton  proposed  that  the  para- 
graph relating  to  supply  should  be  first  considered  in  com- 
mittee. The  opposition  moved  the  previous  question.  They 
contended  that  the  reasonable  and  constittitional  practice  was, 
to  grant  no  money  till  grievances  had  been  redressed,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  end  of  this  practice  if  the  House  thought 
itself  bound  servilely  to  follow  the  order  in  which  matters  were 
mentioned  by  the  king  from  the  throne. 

The  division  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  Middleton^s 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  12,  1^85;  Leeuwen,  Nov.  H;  Baril- 
lon,  Nov.  ^;  Sir  John  Bramston's  Memoirs.  The  best  report  of 
the  debates  of  the  Commons  in  November,  1685,  is  one  of  -whicli  the 
history  is  somewhat  curious.  There  are  two  manuscript  copies  of  it 
in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  7187 ;  Lans^  263.  In  th^se  copies  the 
names  of  the  speakers  are  given  at  length.  The  autliors  of  the  Life 
of  James  published  in  1702  trjinscribed  this  report,  but  gave  only  the 
initials  of  the  spe^ers.  The  editors  of  Chandler's  Debates  and  of 
the  Parliamentary  History  guessed  from  these  initials  at  the  names, 
and  sometimes  guessed  wrong.  They  ascribe  to  Waller  a  very  re- 
markable speech,  which  wUl  hereafter  be  mentioued,  and  which  was 
really  made  by  Windhiam,  member  for  Salisbury.  It  was  with  some 
concern  that  I  found  myself  forced  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the  last 
words  uttered  in  pubUc  by  WaUer  were«o  honorable  to  him. 
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motion  should  be  put.  The  noes  were  wdered  by  the  speaker 
to  go  forth  into  the  lobby-  They  resented  this  mucih,  and  com- 
plained loudly  of  his  servility  and  partiality ;  for  diey  con- 
ceived that,  according  to  the  intricate  and  subtle  rule  which 
was  then  in  force,  and  which,  in  our  time,  was  superseded  by 
a  more  rational  and  ccmveniei^  practice,  they  wei^  entitled  to 
keep  their  secCts ;  and  it  was  held  by  all  the  parliamentary  tac- 
ticians of  that  a^  that  the  party  which  steid  in  the  House 
had  an  advantage  over  the  .party  which  went  out ;  for  the 
accommodation  on  the  benches  was  then  dO  defident,  tbitt  no 
person  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  seat  was 
willing  to  kwe  it.  Never^eless,  to  the  d^ay  of  the  minis- 
ters, mkny  persons  on  whose  votes  the  court  had  absolutely 
depended  were  seen  moving  towards  the  door.  Among  them 
was  Charles  Fox,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  son  of  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  derk. of  the  .green  cloth.  The  paymaster  had 
been  induced  by  his  friends  to  absent  himseirduring  part  d  the 
discussioT).'  But  his  anxiety  had  become  insupportable.  He 
came  down  to  the  speaker^a  chamber,  heard  part  of  the  de- 
bate, withdrew,  and,  after  hesitating  for  a  short  time  between 
conscience  and  five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  took  a  manly 
resolution,  and  rushed  into  the  House  just  in  time  to  vote.  Two 
<^cers  of  the  army.  Colonel  John  Darcy,  son  of  the  Lord 
Cony ers,  emd  Captain  James  Kendall,  withdrew  to  the  lobby. 
Middleton  went  down  to  the  bar  and  expostulated  warmly  with 
them.  He  particularly  addressed  himself  to  Kendall,  a  needy 
retainer  of  ^e  court,  who  had,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  man- 
date, been  sent  to  parliament  by  a  packed  corporation  in  Corn- 
wall, and  who  had  recently  obtained  a  grant  of  a  hundred  head 
of  rebels  sentenced  to  transportation.  "  Sir,"  said  Middleton, 
"  have  not  you  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  majesty's  service  ?  " 
"  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  Kendall ;  "  but  my  elder  brojther  is 
just  dead,  and  has  left  me  seven  hundred  a  year,"  ' 

When  the  tellers  had  done  their  office  it  appeared  that  the 
ayes  were  one  hundred  and  eighty- two,  and  the  noes  one  hun- 
dred and  eiriaty-three.  .  In  that  House  of  Commons  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  chicanery, 
of  corruption,  and  of  violence,  in  that  House  of  Commons  of 
which  James  had  said  that  more  than  eleven  twelfths  of  the 
members  were  such  as  he  would  himself  have  nominated,  the 
court  had  sustained  a  defeat  on  a  vital  question.* 

*   Commoits'   JoumaUf  ^ow.  13,  1685;    Bnimston's  Meiaoii^; 
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Id  consequence  of  this  vote  the  expressions  which  the  king 
had  iUBed  respecting  the  test  were,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Novem-* 
her,  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  resolved,  afler  much 
dMcusdoo,  that  an  address  should  he  presented  to  him,  remind- 
ing him  that  he  couhi  not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers 
who  refused  to  qualify^  and  pressxng  him  to  giye  such  direc«  ^ 
IkMff  as  might  quiet  the  apprehensions  and  jealousies  of  his  * 
people.* 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Lords  riwuld  he  requested 
to  join  in  -the  address.  Whether  thisr  motion  was  honestly 
made  by  the  opposition,  in  the  hope  ^t  the  ooncurrence  of  the 
peers  would  add  weight  to  the  remonstrance,  or  artfully  made 
by  the  courtiers^  in  the  hope  that  a  breach  between  the  Houses 
might  be  the  consequence,  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover* 
The  proposition  was  rejected.t 

The  House  then  resolved  itse)f  into  conwiittee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  amount  of  supply  to  be  granted.  The 
king  wanted  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  tmt  the  min- 
isteis  saw  that  it  would  be  vain  to  ask  for  so  large  a  sum. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mentioned  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  replied  that  to 
vote  for  such  a  grant  would  be  to  vote  for  the  permanence  of 
the  present  military  establishment :  they  were  disposed  to  give 

•■  ■    ;  I .•,  ■■    ■  ■  I  I ; m.^.  u.     *    ■  .— 

"BjtreshfB  Memoirs;  BarOUm,  Nov.  i%;  Leeuwen,  Nov.  H  • 
Memoin  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  1717  ;  The  Case  of  the  Church  of 
England  fidrlj  stated  ;  Burnet,  i.  666  ;  and  Speaker  Onslow's  note. 

*  Commons'  JounuOs,  Not.  1686  ;  HarL  MS.  7187 ;  Lans.  MS 
253. 

t  The  conflict  of  testimony  on  this  snbject  is  most  extraordinary ; 
and,  after  Ibng  consideration,  I  must  own  that  the  balance  seems  to 
me  to  be .  exactly  poised.  In  ^e  life  of  James,  (1702,)  the  motion  if 
represented  as  a  court  motion.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  re- 
markable passage  in  the  Stuart  Papers,  which  was  corrected  by  the 
Pretender  himseUl  (Clarke's  life  of  James  the  Secondr  iL  56.)  On 
the  other  hand,  Reresby,  who  was  present,  and  Barillon,  who  ought 
to  have  been  well  informted,  represent  the  motion  as  an  opposition 
motion.  The  Harleian  and  Lansdowne  manuscripts  differ  in  the  sin- 
gle word  on  which  the  whole  depends.  .XJnfortunately  Bramston  was 
not  at  the  House  that  day.  James  Yantjeeuwen  mentions  the  motion 
and  the  division,  but  does  not  add  a  word  which  can  throw  the  small- 
est Hght  on  the  state  Of  parties.  *  I  must  own  myself  unable  to  draw 
with  confidence  any  inference  from  the  names  of  the  tellers,  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson  and  Sir  Prancis  Kussell  for  the  majority,  and  Lord  Aji- 
cram  and  Sir  Henry  GoodriCke  for  the  minority.  I  should  have 
thought  Lord  Ancram  Hkely  to  go  with  the  court,  and  Sir  Henry 
Goodiicke  likely  to  go  with  ^e  opposition. 
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only  so  much  as  might  suffice  to  keep  the  regular  troops  on 
foot  till  the  militia  could  be  remodelled ;  and  they  therefore 
proposed  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  courtiers  ex- 
claimed against  this  motion  as  unworthy  of  the  House  and  dis- 
respectful to  the  Jdng ;  but  they  were  manfully  encountered. 
^  One  of  the  western  members,  John  Windham,  who  sate  for 
Salisbury,  especially  distinguished  himself.  He  had  always, 
he  said,  looked  with  dread  and  aversion  on  standing  armies ; 
and  recent  experience  had  strengthened  those  feelings.  He 
then  ventured  to  touch  on  a  theme  which  had  hitherto  been 
studiously  avoided.  He  described,  the  desolation  of  the  western 
counties^  The  people,  he  said,  were  weary  of  the  oppressicm 
of  the  troops,  weary  of  Jree  quarters,  of  depredations,  of  still 
fouler  crimes  which  the  law  called  felonies,  but  for  which, 
when  perpetrated  by  this  class  of  felons,  no  redress  could  be 
obtained.  The  king's  servants  had  indeed  told  the  House 
that  excellent  rules  had  been  laid  down  for  the  government 
of  the  army ;  but  none  could  venture  to  say  that  these  rules 
had  been  observed.  What,  then,  was  the  inevitable  infer- 
ence? Did  not  the  contrast  between  the  paternal  injunc- 
tions issued  from  the  throne  and  the  insupportable  tyranny  of 
the  soldiers  prove  that  the  army  was  evep  now  too  strong 
for  the  prince  as  well  as  for  the  people  ?  The  Commons  might 
surely,  with  perfect  consistency,  whjle  they  reposed  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  Intentions  of  his  majesty,  refuse  to  make  any 
addition  to  a  A)rce  which  it  was  clear  that  his  majesty  could 
not  manage. 

The  motion  that  the  sum  to  be  granted  should  not  exceed 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  lost  by  twelve- votes.  This 
victory  of  the  minister^  was  little  better  than  a  defeat*  The 
leaders  of  the  country  party,  nothing  disheartened,  retreated  a 
little,  made  another  stand,  and  proposed  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  committee  divided  again,  and 
the  courtiers  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and  twelve  votes  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy^*   .  -- 

On  the  following  day  the  Ck>mmons  went  in  procession  to 
Whitehall  with  their  address  on  the  subject  of  the  test.  The 
king  received  them  on  his  throne.  The  address  was  drawn  up 
in  respectful  and  affectionate  language ;  for  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  had  voted  for.  it  were  zealously  and  even  super- 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  16,  1685 ;  HarL  MS.  7187 ;  Lans.  MS. 
235. 
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stitiously  loyal,  and  had  readily  agreed  to  insert  some^  compli- 
mentary phrases,  and  to  omit  every  word  which  the  courtiers 
thought  offensive.  The  answer  of  James  was  a  cold  and  sul- 
len Reprimand.-  He  declared  himself  greatly  displeased  and 
amazed  that  the  Commons  should  h^ve  profited  so  little  by  the 
admonition  which  he  had  given  them.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  how- 
ever you  may  proceed  on  your  part,  I  will  be- very  steady  in 
all  the  promises  which  I  have  made  to  you."  * 

The^ Commons  reassem^^led  in  their  chamber,  discontented, 
yet  somewhat  overav^ed.  To jnost  of  them  &e  king  was  stiU 
an  object  of  filial  reverence.  -Three  more  years  filled  with 
injuries,  and  with  insults  more  galling  thaa  injuries,  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  dissolve  the,  ties  whi(^  bound  the  Cavalier 
gentry  to  the  throne.  .    .         *  - 

The  speaker  repeated  the  substcmce  of  the  kijog's  reply. 
There  was,  for  some  time,  a  solemu  stillness }  then  the  order 
of  the  day  was  read  in  legular  course  ;  and  the  House  went 
into  committee. on  the  bill  for  remodelling  the  militia. 

In  a,  few  hours,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  opposition  revived. 
When,  at  the. close  of  the  day,  the.  spe^er  resumed  the  chair, 
Wharton,  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whigs,  proposed 
that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for  taking  his  majesty's  answer 
into  consideration,  John  Coke,  member  for  Derby,  diough  a 
noted  Tory,  seconded  Wharton.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  we 
are  all  Englishmen,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  frightened  from 
our  duty  by  a  few  h^gh  words." 

It  was  manfully,  but  not  .wisely,  spoken.  The  whole  House 
was  in  a  tempest.  "  Take  down  his  words,"  "  To  the  bar," 
"  To  the  To\yer,"  resounded  from  every  side.  Those  who 
were  most  lenient  proposed  that  tiie  ofiender  should  be  repri- 
manded ;  but  the  ministers  vehemently  insisted  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  prison.  The  House  inight  pardon,  they  said,  of- 
fences committed  against  itself,  but  had  no  right  to  pardon  an 
insult  offered  to  the  crown.  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The 
indiscretion  of  ^  one  man  had  deranged  the  whole  system  of - 
tactics  which  had  been  so  ably  concerted  by  the  chiefs,  of  the 
opposition.  It  was  in  vain  that,  at  that  .moment,  Edward  Sey- 
mour attempted  to  rally  his  followers,  exhorted  them  to  fix  a 
day  for  discussing  the  king's  aniswer,  and  expressed  his  confi- 
dence that  the  discussion  would  be.  conducted  with  the  respect 
due  from  subjects  to  the  soveVeign.     The  members  were  so 

•  Commops"  Journals,  Nor.  17,  18,  1686. 
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much  cowed  by  the  royal  difrpleasure,  and  so  much  incensed 
by  the  rudeness  of  Coke,  thai  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to 
(fivide.*  ' 

The  House  adjourned ;  and  the  minister  flattered  themselres 
that  the  8|^mt  of  opp.ositk>n  was  quelled.  But  on  the  morrow, 
the  nineteenth  of  November,  new  and  akhning  symptoms 
appeared.  The  time  had  aanived  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  petitions  which  had  been  |»resented  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land against  the  late.  elec^DS*  When,  on  the  first  meeting  of 
the  parliament,  Seymour  h^d  complained^  of  the  force  and 
firadd  by  which  the  ^vemment  hiad  prerentted  the  seiise  of 
constituent  bodies  from  being  fairly  taken,  he  had  found  no 
seconder.  But  many  who  had  then  fiinched  from  his  side  had 
subsequently  taken  heart,  and,  with  Sir  John  Lowther,  member 
for  Cumberland,  at  tiieir  head,  had?  before  the  recess,  suggested 
that  diere  ought  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses  which  had  so 
much  eaEcited  the  publie  mind  The  House  was  now  in  a 
much  more  angry  tender  5  and  many  Toices  >Brere  boldly 
raised  in  me][iace  and  accusation^  .  The  ministers  were  told 
that  the  nation  expected,  and  should  have,  signal  redress. 
Meanwhile  it  was  dexterously  intimated  ^t  the  beist  atonement 
which  a  gentleman  who  had  heefti  brought  into  the  House  l>y 
irregular  means  could  make  to  the  public  wae  to  use  his  ill- 
acquired  power  in  defence  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  hiar 
country.  No  member  who,  in  that  crisis^  did  his-  duty  had 
any  thing  to  fear.  It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him ;  but 
the  whole  influence  of  the  opposition  should  be  employed  to 
procure  his  reelectioo.t 

On  the  same  day  it  became  clear  that  the  spirit  of  opposition 
had  spread  Irom  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  and  even  to  the 
episcopal  b^ich.  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
took  the  lead  in  the  Upper  House;  and  he  was  well  qualified 
to  do  so.  In  \^eaith  and, influence  he  was  second  to  none  of 
the  En^ish  nobles ;  and  the  general  voice  designated  him  ds 

♦  Comtnons'  JToimials,  Ncrr.  18,  1686 ;  Haxl.  MS.  7187 ;  Laas, 
MS.  25a;  Burnet,  i  667. 

t  Lonsdale's  Memoixs.  Burnet  tdOs  us  (L  667)  that  a  sharp  de- 
bate about  elections  took  place  in  the  House  <>f  Commons  after  Coke's 
committal.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on  the  19th  of  November  ^ 
for  Coke  waa  committed  late  on  the  I8th,  and  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  29th.  Burnet's  narratiYe  is  confirmed  by  the  Jour- 
nals, from  which  it  appears  'th«t  sereral  elections  were  under  discus- 
sion on  the  19tlv 
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6ie  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.     His  magnifioeDce,  his  taste, 
his  talents,  his  classical  learning,  his  high  spirit,  ^e  grace  and 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  were  admitted  by  his  enemies.     His 
eulogists,  tmhappily,  could  not  pretend  that  his  morals  had 
escaped  untainted  from  the  wide-spread  qontagion  of  that  age. 
Though  an  enemy  of  Popery  and  of  arbitrary  power,  he  had 
he&i  ayerse  to  extreme  courses,  had  been  willing,  when  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  lost,  to  agree  to  a  compromise,  and  had 
never  been  concerned  in  the  illegal  and  imprudent  schemes 
which  had  brought  discredit  on  the  Whig  party.     But^  though 
regr^mg  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  he  had  not,  on 
^t  accoimt,  failed  to  perform  zealously  the  most  arduous  and 
perilous  duties  of  friendship.     He  had  stood  near  Bussell  at 
the  bar,  had  parted  from  him  on  the  sad  mcHming  of  the  exe- 
cution with  close  embraces  and  with  many  bitter  tears,  nay, 
had  offered  to  manage  an  escape  at  the  haisard  of  his  own  life.*  > 
This  great  nobleman  now  proposed  that  a  day  should  be  fixed 
Ibr  considering  the  royal  speech.     It  was  contended,  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  Lords,  by  voting  thanks  for  the  speech,  had 
precluded  themselves  from  complaining  of  it.     But  this  objec- 
tion  iwras  treated  with  contempt  by  Halifax.     "  Such  thanks,^' 
)ie  said,  with  the  sarcastic  pleasantry  in  wl^h  he  excelled, 
"  imply  no  appi%>b»tion.    We  ate  thankful  whenever  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  deigns  to  ^eak  to  us.     Especially  Aankfiil 
are  we  when,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  he  speaks  out,  and 
gives  us  fair  warning  of  what  we  are  to  saffer."f    Doctor 
Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  spoke  stnmgly  for  the 
motion.     Though  not  gifled  with  eminent  abilities,  nor  deeply 
versed  in  the  learmng  of  his  profession,  he  was  always  heard 
by  the  House  with  respect ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  clergy- 
men  who  could,  in  that  age,  boast  of  noble  Uood.     His  own 
loyalty,  and  the  loyftlty  of  his  family,  had  been  signally  proved. 
His  father,  the  second    Earl  of   Northampton,  had  fought 
bravely  for  King  Cbaries  the  First,  and,  surrounded  by  the  par- 
liamentary soldiers,  h&d  fallen,  swoxid  in  hand,  refusu^  to  give 
or  take  quarter.     The  bkhc^  himself,  before  he  was  ordained, 
had  borne  arms  in  the  Life  Guards  ;  and,  though  he  genei^lljr 
did  his  best  to  preserve  ^e  gravity  and  stobriety  befitting  a  prei- 

*  Burnet,  1.  660 ;   Funeral  Sermon  of  the  Doke  of  Devonshire, 
preaclied  by  Kenhet,  1708 ;  Travels  of  Cosmo  HI.  in  England. 

t  Btamston's  Memoirs.    Bamet  is  incorrect  bolih  as  to  the  time 
when  this  KeoMdt  was  madft  sad  as  to  the  pmon  who  made  i«» 
VOL.  IL  3 
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ate,  some  flashes  of  his  military  spirit  would,  to  the  last,  occa- 
sionally l»reak  forth.  He  had  been  intrusted  with  the  leligious 
education  of  the  two  princesses,  and  had  acquitted  himself  of 
that  important  duty  in  a  manner  which  had  satisfied  all  good 
Protestants,  and  feoul  secured  to  him  considerable  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  especially  of  the  Lady  Anne.* 
He  now  declared  that  he  was  empowered  to  speak  the  sense 
of  his  brethren,  and  that,  in  their  opinion  and  m  his  own,  the 
whole  civil  and  ecclesiastica]  constitution  of  the  realm  was  in 
danger. 

OioG  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  that  day  was  made 
by  a  young  man,  whose  eccentric  career  was  destined  to 
amaze  Europe.  TJiis  was  Charles  Mordaunt,  Viscount  Mor- 
daunt,  widely  renowned,  n»ny  years  later,  as  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough. Already  he  had  given  abundant  proofe  of  his 
courage,  of  his  capacity,  and  of  that  strange  unsoundness  of 
mind  which  made  his  courage  and  capacity  almost  useless  to 
his  country.  Already  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  wit 
and  a  scholar,  as  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  He  had  even  set  his 
heart  on  rivalling  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  Though  an 
avowed  freethinker,  he  had  sate  up  all  night  at  sea,  to  com- 
pose sermons,  and  had  with  great  dilHculty  been  prevented 
from  edifying  the  crew  of  a  man  of  war  with  his  pious  oratory.t 
He  now  addressed  the  House  of  Peers,  for  the  first  time,  with 
characteristic  eloquence,  sprightliness,  and  audacity.  He 
blamed  the  Ccmimon^  for  not  liaving  taken  a  bolder  line. 
"They  have  been  afraid,"  he  said,  "to  speak  out.  They 
have  talked  of  apprehensions  and  jealousies.  What  have  ap- 
prehension and  jealousy  to  do  here?  Apprehension  and 
jealousy  are  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  future  and  un- 
certain evils.  The  evil  which  we  are  considering  is  neither 
future  nor  uncertain.  A  standing  army  exists.  It  is  officered 
by  Papists.  We  have  no  foreign  enemy.  There  is  no  rebel- 
lion in  the  land.  For.  what,  then,  is  this  force  maintained, 
except  for  &e  purpose  of  subverting  our, laws  and  establishing 
that  arbitrary  power  which  is  so  justly  abhorred  by  English- 
men? "J 

*  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;  Gooch'^i  Funeral  Sennon  on  Bishop  Compton. 

t  Teonge's  Disrf. 

t  Barillon  has  giyen  the  best  aceonut  of  this  debate.  I  win  ex- 
tract his  report  of  Mordaitnt's  speech.  «•  Milord  Mordaunt;  quoique 
jeune,  parla  ayec  Moquence  et  force.  II  dit  que  la  question  n'etoit 
pas  r^dnite,  camma  la  Chaxnbre  des  Conununea  la  pr6tendoity.^  gu^rir 
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Jeffreys  spoke  against  the  motion  in  the  coarse  and  savage 
style  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was 
not  quite  so  easy  to  browbeat  the  proud  and  powerful  barons 
of  England  in  their  own  hall,  as  to  intimidate  barristers  whose 
bread  depended  on  his  favor,  or  prisoners  whose  necks  were  at 
his  mercy.  A  man  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  attacking 
and  domineering,  whatever  may  be  his  talents  and  courage, 
generally  makes  a  mean  figure  when  he  is  vigorously  assail^ ; 
for,  being  unaccustomed  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  he  becomes 
confused  ;  and  the  knowledge'  that  all  those  whom  he  has  in- 
sulted are  enjo3ring  his  confusion  confuses  him  still  more. 
Jeffreys  was  now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  become  a 
great  man,  encountered  -on  equal  terms  by  adversaries  who 
did  not  fear  him.  To  the  general  delight,  h^'  passed  at  once 
from  the  extreme  of  insolence  to  the  extreme  of  meanness, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  rage  and  vexation.* 
Nothing  indeed  was  wanting  to  his  humiliation ;  for  the  House 
^as  crowded  by  about  a  hundred  peers,  a  larger  number  than 
had  voted  even  on  the  gr^at  day  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  The 
king,  too,  was  present.  His  brother  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  sittings  of  the  Lords  for  amusement,  and  used 
often  to  say  that  a  debate  was  as  entertaining  as  a  comedy. 
James  came,  not  to  be  diverted,  but  in  the  hope  that  his  pres- 
ence might  impose  some  restraint  on  the  discussion.  He  was 
disappointed.  The  sense  of  the  House  was  so  strongly  mani- 
fested that,  after  a  closing  speech,  of  great  keenness,  from 
Halifax,  the  courtiers  did  not  venture  to  divide.  An  early  day 
was  fixed  for  taking  the  royal  speech  into  consideration ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  every  peer  who  was  not  at  a  distance  from 
Westminster  should  be  in  his  place.f 

des  jalousies  et  dfefianpes,  qui  Bvoient  lieu  dans  les  cboses  inoertaines ; 
maas  que  ce  qui  se  paasoit  ne  T^toit  pas,  qu'il  y-i^voit  una  anaike  sur 
pied  qui  subsistoit,  et  qui  6toit  rcmplie  d'officiers  Catholiques,  qui 
ne  pottToit  £tre  conserv^e-  que  pour  le  reuvcrsement  des  loiz,  et  que 
la  subistance  de  Tanxiee,  quand  il  n'y  a  aucune  guerre  ni  au  dedans 
ni  au  dehors,  6toit  rttablissement  du  gouvemement  arbitraire,  pour^ 
lequel  les  Anglois  ont  une'aversion  si  bien  fondte." 

•  He  was  very  easily  moved  to  teaxs.  "JELb  oould  not,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Panegyric,  "xefinin  from  weeping  on  bold  affironts." 
And  again :  "  They  talk  of  his  hectoring  and  proud  carriage ;  what 
could  be  more  humble  than  for  a  man  m  his  great  .post  to  cry  and 
sob  ? "  In  the  answer  to  the  Panegyric  it  is  said  that  **  his  haviag  no 
command  of  his  team  spoiled  him  for  a  hypocrite." 

t  Lords'  Joomala. Nov.  19>  1685;  Bariiloii»^f ;  IMtch Despatch, 
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On  the  fbHowing  morning  the  king  came  down,  in  his  robes, 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  usher  of  the  black  rod  summoned 
the  Commons  to  the  bar ;  and  the  chancellor  announced  that 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  tenth  of  February.^ 
The  members  who  had  voted  against  tlie  court  were  dismissed 
from  the  public  service.  Charles  Fox  quitted  the  pay  office. 
The  Bishop  of  London  ceased  to  be  deap  of  the-  chapel  royal, 
and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors. 

The  e0ect  of  .the  prevogation  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  legal 
proceeding  of  the  highest  importance.  Thomas  Grey,  Earl 
of  Stamford,  sprung  from  one  of  the  most  ilhi^rious  liouses  of 
England,  had  been  recently  arrested  and  committed  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was 
accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  the>  Rye.  House  plot.  A 
true  bill  had  been  found  against  him,  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  had  been  removed  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  only  court  before  which  a  pe^r  of  the  realm  can, 
during  a  session  of  parliament,  be  arraigned  for  any  ofience 
higher  than  a  misdemeanot*  The  first  of  December  had  been 
fixed  for  the  trial ;  and  orders  had  been  given  that  Westminster 
Hall  i^ould  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  hsuagings.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  prorc^tion,  the  hearing  of  the  cause  was 
postponed  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  Stamford  soon  re- 
gained  his  liberty.-t  . 

Three  other  Whiga  of  great  eminence  were  in  confinement 
when  the  sessioni  closed,  Charle?  Gerard,  Lord  Gerard  of 
Brandon,  eldest  son  of  the  Eari  of  Macclesfield,  John  Hamp- 
den, grandson  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamere.  Gerard  and  Hampden  were 
accused  of  having  taken  part  in  the  Rye  House  plot;  Dela- 
mere  of  having  abetted  the  western  insurrection. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  govemmient  U>  put  either 
Gerard  or  Hampden  to  death.     Grey  had  stipulated  for  their 

Nov,  a ;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Nov.  19 ;  Biumet,  L  665.  The  closing 
speech  of  Halifax  is  mexxjtioiied  by  the  Nuncio  inJiis  despatch  of  Nov. 
a.  Adda,  about  a  month  later,  bears  strong  testimony  to  Halifu's 
powers. 

**  Ba  questo  uomo  che  ha  gran  dredito  nel  parlamento,  e  grande 
eloquenza,  non^si  possono  attendere  che  fiere  contxadi2aom,  o  nel 
partite  Begio  non  vi  ^  un  uomo  da  c<mtrapporoL"   Dec.  H^ 

*  Lords'  and  Oommoms'  Jounuds,  Nov.  20,  1685, 

t  Lords'  Jonmals,  Nan  U,  17, 18, 168& 
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lives  before  be  conseBted  to  become  a  witness  against  them.* 
But  there  was  a  still  stronger  reason  for  sparing  them.  They 
were  heirs  to  large  property ;  but  their  fitthers  were  still  living. 
The  court  oould,  therefore,  get  little  in  the  way  of  forfeiture, 
and  might  get  much  in  tlie  way  of  ransom.  Gerard  was  tried, 
and,  frgm  the  very  scanty  accounts  which  have'  come  down  to 
us,  seems  to  hove  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  force* 
He  boasted  of  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  made 'by  his  &miiy 
in  the  qauoe  of  Charies.  ihe  Firsts  and  proved  Rumsey,  the 
witness  who  had  murdered  Russell  by  telling  one  story,  and 
Cornish  by  telling  another,  to  be  utterly  undeserving  of  credit 
The  jury)  with  some  hesitation,  found  a  verdict,  of  guilty. 
After  k>ng  imprisenment,  Qerard  was  sufiered  to  redeem  him« 
self.t  l&mpden  had  inherited  the  political  opinions  and  a 
large  share  of  the  talents  of  his  grandiather,'  but  had  degen- 
erated from  the  uprightness  and  the  courage  by  wbich  his 
grandfadier  had  been  disthiguishedi  h  appears  that  the  pris- 
oner was,  with  cruel  cunning,  lone  kept  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense, in  order  that  his  family  might  be  induced  to  pay  largely 
for  mercy.  His  spirit  sank  under  the  terrors  of  death.  When 
brought  to  tbe  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  he  liot  only  pleaded 
guilty,  but  di^raced  the  illustrious  name  which  he  bore  by 
abject  submissions  and  entreaties.  He  protested  that  he  had 
not  been  privy  to  the  jdesign  of  assassination ;  but  he  owned 
that  he  had  meditated  robellioa,  professed  deep  repentance  for 
his  offence,  implored  the  intercesaon  of  the  judges,  and  vowed 
that,  if  the  ro3ral  clemency'  were^  extended  to  him,  his  whole 
life  should  be  passed  in  evincing  his  graititude  for  such  good- 
ness. The  Whigs  were  furious  at  his  pusillanimity,  and  loudly 
declared. him  to  be  fer  ^nore  deserving  of  blame  than  Grey, 
who,  even  £n  turning  king's  evidence,  had  preserved  a  certain 
decorum.  Hampden's  life  was  spared;  but  his  family  paid 
several  thousand  pounds  to  *the  chancellor.  Some  courtiers, 
of  less  note,  succeeded  in-  extorting  smaller  sutns.  ^The  un- 
happy man  had  spirit  enough  to  feel  keenly  the  degradation  -to 
which  he  had  stooped.  He  survived  the  day  of  his  ignominy 
several  yfcars.  He  lived  to  see  his  party  triumphant,  to  be 
once  more  an  important  member  of  it,  to  rise  high  in  the  state, 
and  to  make  his  perseciitors  tremble  in  their  turn.  But  his 
prosperity  Was  imbittered  by  one  insupportable  recollection. 

.         .,  J..M if.  ,       ■        .'  f  -.1       «ll       / ■■  

'    *  Burnet,  i.  646. 
t  BnuBBtoa'sUcmcics ^  Luttnll's I>iuy. 
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He  never  regained  his  cheerfulness,  and  at  length  died  hy  his 
own  hand.* 

That  Dekunere,  if  he  had  needed  the  royal  mercy,  would 
have  found  it,  is  not  very  probable.  It  is  certain  that  every 
advantage,  which  the  letter  of  the  law  ^ve  to  the  government, 
was  used  agsonst  him  without  Bcruple  or  shame.  He  was  in  a 
different  situation  from. that  in  which  Stamford  stood.  The 
indictment  against  Stamford  had  been  removed  into  the  House 
of  Lords  during  the  session  of  pariiament,  and' therefore  could 
not  be  prosecuted  till  that  House  should  reassemble.  All  the 
peers  would  then  have  voices,  and  would  be  judges  as  well  of 
law  as  of  fact  But  the  bill  against  Delamerewas  not  found 
till  after  the  proh)gation.f  He  was,  therefore,  within  the  jurist 
diction  of  the  Court  of  theJLord  High  Steward.  This  court,  to 
which  belongs,  during  a  riecess  of  parUament,  the  cognizance 
of  tr^asQ^s  and  felonies  committed  by  temporal  ^peers,  lyas 
then  so  constituted  that  no  priapner  charged  with  a  political 
offence  could  expect  an  impartial  trial.  The  crown  named  a 
lord  high  steward.  The  lord  iMgh  steward  named,  at  his  dis* 
cretion,  certain  peers  to  sit  on  ^heir  accused  brother.  The 
number  to  be  summoned  was  indefinite.  No  challenge  was 
allowed.  A  simple  majority,  provided  that  it  consisted  of 
twelve,  w:as  sufficient  to  convict.  The  high  steward  was  sole 
judge  of  the  law ;  and  the  lords  triers  formed  merely  a  jury 
to  pronounce  on  the  question  of  fact.  J^reys  was  appointed 
high  steward.  He  selected  thirty  triers ;  and  the  selection  was 
clmracteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  All  the  thirty 
were,  in  politics,  vehemepdy  opposed  to  the  priscmer.  Fifteen 
of  them  were  colonels  of  regiments,  and  might-  be  removed 
from  their  lucrative  commands  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 
Among  the  remaining  fifteen  were  tfie  lord  treasurer,  the 
principal  secretary  of  state,  the  steward  of  the  household,  the 
comptroller  of  the  household,  the  captain  of  the  band  of  gentle^ 
men  pensioners,  the  queen's  chamberlain,  and  other  persons 
who  were  bound  by  strong  ties  of  interest  to  the  court.  Nev- 
ertheless, Delamere  had  some  great  advantages  ovet'  the 
humbler  culprits  w^ho  had  been  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  the  jurymen,  bitter  partisans,  taken  for  a  single  day  by 
courtly  shenfTs  from  the  mass  of  society,  and  speedily  sent  back 

*  The  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Triais ;  Bramston's  Memoirs ; 
Bumety  i.  647 ;  Lords'  Jourhals,  Dec.  20,  1689. 
t  Lords'  JoTinuOs,  Nov.  fl,  10,  16,  U&6.    - 
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to  mingle  with  diat  mass,  weie  under  no  restraint  of  shame ; 
and,  heing  little  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  followed  with- 
out scruple  the  directions  of  the  bench.  But  in  the  High 
Steward^s  Court  every  trier  was  a  man  of  some  experience  in 
grave  affairs^  Every  trier  filled  a  considerable  space  in  the 
public  eye.  Every  trier,  beginning  from  the  lowest,  had  to 
rise  separately,  and  to  give  ia  his  verdict,  on  his  honor,  before 
a  great  concourse.  That  verdict,  accompanied  with  his  name, 
would  go  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  would  live  in  history. 
Moreover,  though  ibe  selected  nobles  were  all  Tories,  and 
almost  all  placemen^  many  of  them  had  begun  to  look  with 
uneasiness  oh  ^  king^s  proceedings,  and  to  doubt  whether  the 
ease  of  Delamere  might  not  soon  be  their  own. 

Jeffineys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  insolently  and 
unjustly.  He-had,  indeed,  an  old  grudge  to  stimulate  his  zeal. 
He  had  been  chief  justice  of  Chester  when  Delamere,  then  Mr. 
Booth,  represented  that  county  in  parliament  Booth  had  bit« 
terly  complainied  to  the  Commons  that  the  dearest  interests  of 
his  constituents  were  intrusted  to  a  drunken  jackpudding.* 
Tlie  revengeful  jhdge  was  now  not  ashamed  to  resort  to  arti- 
fices which  even  in  an  advocate  would  have  been  culpable. 
He  reminded  the  lords  triers,  in  very  significant  language,  that 
Delamere  had,  in  parliament,  objected  to  the  bill  for  attainting 
Monmouth — a  fact  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  evi- 
dence. But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Jeiffreys  to  overawe  a 
synod  of  peers,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  overawing  com- 
mon juries.  Thie  evidence  for  the  crown  would  probably  have 
been  thought  amply  sufficient  on  the  western  circuit,  or  at  the 
city  sessions,  but  could  not,  for  a  moment,  impose  on  sucli 
men  as  Rochester,  Grodolphin,  and  Churchill ;  nor  w^re  they, 
with  all  their  faults,  depraved  enough  to  condemn  a  man  to 
death  against  the  plainest  rules  of  justice.  Grey,  Wade,  and 
Goodenough,  were  produced,  but  could  only  repeat  what  they 
had  heard  said  by  Monmouth  and  by  Wildman's  emissaries. 
The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution,  a  miscreant  named 
Saxton,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  was 
now  laboring  to  earn  his  pardon  by  swearing  against  all  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  government,  was  proved  by  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  have  told  a  series  of  falsehoods.  All  the 
triers,  from  Churchill,  who,  as  junior  baron,  spoke  first,  up  to 

*  Speech  on  the  CcHTuptien  of  thQ  Judges  in  Lord  Belamere's 
works,  1694. 
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the  treasurer,  prooouaced,  on  their  honor,  that  Delamere  wa3 
not  guilty.  The  gravity  and  pomp  of  the  whole  proceeding 
made  a  deep  impression  even  on  the  Nuncio,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  the  ceremonies  of  Rome — ceremonies  which,  in 
solemnity  and  splendor,  exceed  all  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  show.*  The  king,  who  was  present,  and  was  unable  to 
complain  of  a  decision  evidently  just,  went  into  a  rage  with 
Saxton,  and  vowed  that  the  wretch  should  first  be  pilloried 
before  Westminster  Hall  for^  perjury,  and  then  sent,  down  to 
the  west  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  treasoii.t 

The  public  joy  at  the  acquittal  of  Delamere  was  great.  The 
reign  of  terror  was  over.  The  innocent  began  to  breathe 
freely,  and  false  accusers  to  tremble.  One  letter,  written  on 
this  occasion,  is  scai;cely  to  be  read  without  tears.  The  widow 
of  Russell,  in  her  retirement,  learned  the  good  news  with 
mingled  feelings.  "J  do  bless  God,"  she  wrote^^'  that  he  has 
caused  some  stop  to  be  put  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  this 
poor  land.  Yet  when  I  should  rejoice  with  them  that  do  re- 
joice, I  seek  a  corner  to  weep  in.  I  ^find  I  am  capable  of  no 
more  gladness;  but -every  new  circumstance,  the  very  com* 
paring  my  night  of  sorrow,  after  such  a  day,  with  theirs  of  joy, 
does,  from  a  reflection  of  one  kind<>r.£uiother,  rack  my  uneasy 
mind.  ^  Though  I  am  far  from  wishing  the  close  of  iheirs  like 
mine,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  giving  some  time  fp  lament  mine  was 
not  like  theirs."  f 

And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The  death  of  Stafford, 
witnessed  with  signs  of  tenderness  and  remorse  by  the  populace 
to  whose  rage  he  was  sacrificed,  marks  the  close  of  one  pro- 
scription. The  acquittal  of  Delamere  marks  the  close  of  an- 
other. The  crimes  which  bad  disgraced  the%stormy.tribuneship 
of  Shaftesbury  had  been  ,  fearfully  expiated.  The  blood  of 
innocent  Papistb  had  been  avengad  more  than  tenfold  by  the 
blood  of  zealous  Protestants.  Another  great  .reaction  had 
commenced.  Factions,  were  fast  taking  new  forms.  Old 
allies  were  separating.  Old  enemies  were  uniting,  Discon- 
tent was  spreading  fadt  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  party  lately 
dominant     A  hope,  still  indeed  faint  and  indefkiite,  of  victory 

—    *        "  III  II  I       11  ■  .1.  I    ,    ,    .    I  I    I.        <    i"    pi       ,      .  -.  ,ST,    I        I  I  I    I 

*  Fu  una  funzione  plena  di  gravita,  di  ordine,  e  di  gran  speciositk. 
Adda,  Jan.  ^,  1686. 

t  The  trial  is  in  tiie  (DoUeotion  of  State  Trials.  Leeuwen*  Jan. 
Zd*  "29*  1686.  ^.    • 

t  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  KtzwiUiam,  Jan.  16,  1686^ 
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aod  revenge,  animated  the  party  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be 
extinct  Amidst  such  circumstances  the  eventful  and  troubled 
year  1665  terminated,  and  ihe  year  1686  began.  - 

The  prorogati(Mi  had  relieved  .the  king  from  the  gentle 
remonstr^Mices,  of  the  Houses ;  hut  he  had  still  to  listen  to 
remonstrances,  ftimilar  in  efiect,  thou^  ottered  in  a  tone  even 
more  cautious  and  subdued.  8ome  men  who  had  hitherto 
served  him  but  too  strenuously  for  their  own  Ihme  and  for  the 
public  welfare  had  be^gun  to  feel  painful  misgivings,  and  ooca* 
sionally  ventured  to  hint  a  small  part  of  what  they  felt. 

During  many  3reaT8  the  zeal  g£  the  En^ish  Tory  for 
hereditary  monarchy  and  iiis  zeal  for  the  estaUisbed  religion 
had  grown  up  togetlier,  and  liad  strengthened  each  other. 
It.had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  two  sentiments,  which 
seemed  insepai^ble,  and  even  identical,  might  ots»  day  be  found 
to  be  not  only  distinct  but,  incompatible.  From  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  stnfe.  betwseon  the  Quarts  and  the  Commms,  the 
cause  of  the  crown  and  the  cause  of  the  hierarohy  had,  to  all 
appeamnce,  been  one.  Charles  the  First  was  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  her  martyr.  If  Charles  the  Second  had  plotted 
against  her,  he  had  plotted  m  secret  In  public  he  hald^ver 
professed  himself  her  grateflil  and  devoted  son,  had  knelt  at 
her  altars,  and,  iix  spite  iji  hra  loose  morals,  had  succeeded  in 
persuaiting  the  great  body  of  her  adherents  that  he  felt  a  sin* 
cere  preference  for  her.  Whatever  conflicts,  therefore,  the 
honest  Cavalifsr  might  have  had  to  maintain  against  Whigs  and 
Eoundheads,  he  ka^  at  lea^t  been  liitherto  undisturbed  by  con- 
flict ill  his  Own  mind.  He  had  seen  the  path  of  duty  plain 
before  him.  Through  good  and  evil  he  was  to  be  true  to 
Church  and  King.  But,  if  those  two  august  and  venerable 
powers,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  so  chwely  connected 
that  those  who  were  true  to  one  could  not  be  fals^  to  the  other, 
i^unild  be  divided  by  'a  deadly  enmity^  what  course  wists  the 
orthodox  royalist  to  take .'  What  situaticm  could  be  more  try«> 
ing  than  that  in  which  he  would  be  placed,  distracted  between 
two  duties  equally  sacred,  between  two  afllections  equally 
ardent?  How  was  he  to  give  to  Camr  all  that  was  Csesar's, 
and  yet  to  withhold  from  God  no  pftit  of  what  was  God's  ? 
None  who  felt  thus  could  have  wiatdked,  without  deep  concern 
and  gloomy  forebodings,  the  dispute  between  the  kii^  and  the 
parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  test.  If  James  could  even  now 
be  induced  to  reconsider  his  course,  to  let  the  Houses  reassem- 
ble, and  to  comply  witb  their  wi^es,  aU  might  yet  be  well. 
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Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  king^s  two  kinsmen,  the 
Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Kocheste/.  The  power  and  favor  of 
these  nohlemen  seemed  to  he  great  indeed.  The  younger 
brother  was  lord  treasurer  and  prime  minister ;  and  the  elder, 
after  holding  the  privy  seal  during  some  months,  had  heen 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  <^  Ireland.  The  venerable  Ormond 
took  the  same  side.  Middleton  and  Preston,  who,  as  managers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  recently  learned  by  proof  how 
dear  the  established  religion  was  to  the  loyal  gentry  of  England, 
were  also  for  moderate  counsels.  • 

At  the  very  beginning  x>f  the  new  year  these  statesmen  and 
the  great  party  which  thpy  represented  had  to  sufier  a  cruel 
mortification.  That  the  late  king  liad  been  at  heart  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  had  been,  during  some  months,  suspected  and 
whispered,  but  not  formally  announced.  The  disclosure,  in* 
deed,  could  not  be  made  without  great  scandid.  Charles  had, 
times  without  number,  declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  Eucharist  from  the  bishops 
of  the  Established  Church.  Those  Protestants  who  had  stood 
by  him  in  his  difficultly  and  who  still  cherished  an  affection*- 
ate  remembrance  of  him,  must  be  filled  ^th  shame  and  indigna- 
tion by  learning  that  his  whole  life  had  beien  a  lie,  that,  while 
he  profbssdd  to  belong  to  their  oommunion,  he  had  really  re- 
garded them  as  heretics,  and  that  the  demagogues  who  had  rep- 
resented him  as  a  concealed  Papist  had  been  the  only  people 
who  had  formed  a  correct  judgment  of  his  character.  Even 
Lewis  understood  enough  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Eng- 
land to  be  aware  that  the  divulging  of  the  truth  might  do  harm, 
and  had,  of  his  own  accord,  promised  to  keep  the  conversion 
of  Charles  strictly  secret*  James,  while  his  power  was  still 
new,  had  thought  that  on  this  point  it  was  advisable  to  be 
cautious,  and  Jiad  not  ventured  to  inter  his  brother  with  the 
rites  of  the;  Church  of  Rome.  For  a  time,  therefore,  every 
man  was  at  liberty  to  believe  what  he  wished.  The  Papists 
claimed  ^e  deceased  prince  as  their  proselyte.  The  Whigs 
execrated^  him  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  renegade.  The  Tories 
regarded  the  report  of  his  apostasy  as  a  calumny  which  Papists 
and  Whigs  had,  for  very  different  reasons,  a  common  interest 
in  circulating.  James  now  took  ^  step  which  greatly  discon- 
certed the  whole  Anglican  party.  Two  papers,  in  which  were 
set  forth  very  concisely  the  arguments  ordinarily  used  by  Ro- 

*  Lewis  to  Barill^n,  Feb.  H,  168f  . 
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man  Catholics  in  controversy  with  Protestants,  had  been  (bund 
in  Chscrles's  strong  box,  and  appeared  to  be  in  his  handwriting. 
These  papers  James  showed  triumphantly  to  several  Protes* 
tants,  and  declared  that,  to  his  knowledge,  his  brother  had 
lived  and  died  a  Roman  Catholic.*  One  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  manuscripts  were  exhibited  was  Archbishop  San- 
croft.-  He  read  them  with  much  emotion,  and  remiuned  silent 
Such  silence  was  only  the  natural  effect  of  a  struggle  between 
respect  and  vexation.  But  James  supposed  that  the  primate 
was  struck  dumb  by  the  irresistible  force  of  reason,  and  eagerly 
challenged  his  grace  to  produce,  with  the  help  of  the  whole 
episcopal  bench,  a  satisfactory  reply.  "  liCt  me  have  a  solid 
answer,  and  in  a  gentlemanlike  si^le;  and  it  may  have  the 
effect  which  you  so  much  desire  of  bringing  me  over  to  your 
church.^^'  The  archbishop  mildly  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  such 
an  answer  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  written,  but  de- 
clined the  controversy  on  the  plea  of  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  his  deceased  master.  This  plea  the  king  consideted  as  the 
subterfuge  of  a  vanquished  disputantt  Had  he  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  polemical  literature  of  the  fureceding  c^n* 
tury  and  a  half,  he  would  have  known,  that  the  documents  to 
which  he  attached  qo  much  value  might  have  been  composed 
by  any  lad  of  fifteen  in  the  college  of  Douay,  and  contained 
nothing  which  had  not,  in  the  opinion  of  all  Protestant  divines, 
been  ten  thousand  times  refuted.  In  his  ignorant  exultation  he 
ordered  these  tracts  to  be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp  of 
typography,  and  appended  to^m  a  declaration  attested  by  his 
sign  manual,  and  certifying  that  the  orighials  were  in  hia 
brother^s  own  hand.  James  himself  distributed  the  whole  edi- 
tion among  his  courtiers  and  among  the  people  of  humbler 
rank  who  crowded  round  his  coach.  He  gave  one  copy  to  a 
young  woman  of  mean  condition  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  and  assured  her  that  she  would 
be  greatly  edified  and  cooiforted  by  the  perusal.  In  requital 
of  his  kindness  she  delivered  to  him,  a  few  days  later,  an  epis- 
tle adjuring  him  to  eome  out  of  the  mystical  Babylon,  and  to 
dash  from  his  lips  the  cup  <^  fomications.|: 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct.  2,  1685. 

t  Clarke's  Life  of  Jai&ea  the  Second,  ii  9,  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Leeuwen,  Jan.  -^  and  ^},  1^6.  Her  letter,  though  very  long 
and  very  absurd,  was  thought  worth  sending  to  the  States  General  as 
a  sign  of  the  tim^s. 
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These  things  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Tory  churchmen. 
Nor  were  the  most  respectable  Roman  Catholic  noblemen 
much  better  pleased.  They  might  indeed  have  been  excused, 
if  passion  had^  at  this  conjuncture,  made  them  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  pnidence  and  justice ;  for  they  had  suffered  muoh.  Protes- 
tant jealousy  had  degraded  them  from  the  rank  to  virhich  they 
were  bom,  had  closed  the  doors  of  the  parliament  house  on 
the  heirs  of  barons  who  had  signed  the  charter,  had  pro- 
nounced the  command  of  a  company  of  foot  too  high  a  trust 
for  the  descendants  of  the  generals  who  had  conquel^d  at 
Flodden  and  Saint  Queatin«c-  There  was  scarcely  one  eminent 
peer  Mtached  to  tlie  old  faithy  whose  honor,  whose  estate,  whose 
life,  had  not  been  in  jeopardy,  who  had  not  passed  months  in 
the  Tbwer,  who  had  not  often  anticipated  for  himself  the  fate 
of  Stafford.  Men  who  had  been  so  Ibog  and  cruelly  oppressed 
might  have  been  pardoned,  if  they  had  eagerly  seized  the  iirst 
opportunity  of  obtaining  at  once  greatness  and  revenge.  But 
neither  fanaticism  nor  ambition,  neither  resentment  for  past 
wrongs  nor  the  intoxication  produced  by  sudden  good  fortune, 
could  prevent  the  most  eminent  B<»nan  Catholics  from  per- 
ceiving that  the  prosperity  which  they  at  length  enjoyed  was 
only  tempcNTary,  and,  i^nless  wisely  used,  might  be  fatal  to 
them.  They  had  been  tai]^t,  by  a  cruel  expeiience,  that  the 
antipathy  of  the  nation  to  their  religion  was  not  a  fancy  which 
woidd  yield  to  the  mandate  of  a  prince,  but  a  profound  senti- 
ment, ihe  growth  of  ifive  generations,  diffused  through  all  tanks 
and  parties,  and  intertwined  not  less  closely  with  tl)e  piinpiples 
of  the  Tory  than  with  the  principles  of  the  Whig.  It  was 
indeed  in  the  power  of  the  king,  by  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tive of  mercy,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It 
might  hereafter  be  in  his  power,  Jby  discreet  management,  to 
obtain  from  the  parliament  a  repeal  of  the  acts  which  imposed 
civil  disabilities  on  those  who  professed  his  religion.  But,  if 
he  attempted  to  subdue  the  Protestant  feeling  of  England  by 
rude  means,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  violent  compressicm  of 
80  powerful  and  elastic  a  i^ring  would  be  followed  by  as  violent 
a  recoil*  The  Roman  Catholic  peers,  by  prematurely  attempt- 
ing to  force  their  way  into  the  Privy  Council  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  might  lose  their  mansions  and  their  ample  estates,  and 
might  end  their  lives  as  traitors  on  Tower  Hill,  or  as  beggars 
at  the  porches  of  Italian  convents. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  William  Herbert,  Earl'  of  Powis, 
who  was  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  aristoCTacy,  and  who,  according  to  Oates,  was  to  haTe  been 
prime  minister  it  the  Popish  plot  had  sucoiseded.  John  Lord 
Bcllasyse  took  the  same  view  of  the  state  of  afiairs.  In  his 
youth  he  had  fought  gallantly  for  Charies  the  First,  had  been 
rewarded  afier  the  Restoration  with  high  honors  and  commands, 
and  had  quitted  them  when  the  Test  Act  was  passed.  With 
these  distinguished  leaders  aH  the  noblest  and  most  opulent 
members  of  their  chuix;h  coacmned,  except  Lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour,  aadd  man  fast  sinking  into  second  childhood. 

But  there  wa»at  the  court  a  small  knot  of  Roman  Catholics 
whose,  heart9  had  been  uk;er^ed  by  old  injuries,  whose  heads 
had  been  turned  by  .recent  elevation,  who  were  impatient  to 
climb  to  Uie,  highest  honors  of  the  state,  and  who,  having  little 
to  lose^  were  not  troubled  by  thoughts  of  the  day  of  reckoning. 
One  of  these  was  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Casdefnaine  in  Ire- 
land,- and  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  His  title  had 
notoriously  been  purchased  by  his  wife's  dishonor  and  his  own. 
His  fortune  was  small.  His  temper,  naturally  ungentle,  had 
been  exasperated  by  his  .domestic  vexations,  by  the  public 
reproaches,  and  by  what  he  had  ^Ddergone  in  the  days  of  the 
Popi^  plot.  He  liad  been  long  a  prisoner,  and  had  at  length 
been  tried  for  his  life.  Happily  for  him,  he(  was. not  put  to  the 
bar  till  the  first  burst  of  popular  rage  had  i^nt  itself,  and  till 
the  credit  of  the  &lse  witnesses  had  been  blown  upon.  He  had 
therefore  escaped,  though  very  narrowly.*  With  Castlemaine 
was  allied  one  of  the  most  favored  of  his  wife-s  hundred  lovers, 
Henry  Jermyn,  whom  James  had  lately  created  ar  peer,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Dover.  Jermyn  had  been  distinguished  more 
than  twenty  years  before  by  his  vagrant  amours  and  his  des- 
perate duels.  He  was  now  ^ruined  by  play^  and  was  eager  to 
retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative  posts  from 
which  the  laws  excluded  him.t  To  the  same  pa^rty  belonged 
an  intriguing  pushing  Irishman,  named  White,  who  had  been 
much  abroad,  who  h^l  served  ^  House  of  Austria  as  some- 
thing between  an  envoy  and  a  spy,  and  wholiad  been  rewarded 
forhis  services  with  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Albeville.J 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  this  reckless  fection  was  strength 
ene<l  by  an  important  reenforcement.     Richard  Talbot,  £arl  of 

*  See  Ms  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  his  curious 
manifesto,  printed  in  1681. 

t  M^moires  de  Grammont ;  Pepys's  Diary,  Aug.  19,  1662.  Bon- 
lepauz  to  Seignelay,  Teb.  tV*  l^^* 

{  Bonrepanx  ta  Seignelay,  Feb.-  -^t  1686. 
VOL.    II.  4 
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Tyrconnel,  the  fiercest  and  most  uocompcomking  of  all  those 
who  hated  the  liberties  and  rehgion  of  England,  arrived  at 
court  from  Dublin. 

Talbot  was  descended  from  an  old  Norman  family,  which 
had  been  long  settled  in  Leinster,  which  had  there  sunk  into 
degeneracy,  which  had  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Celts,  which 
had,  like  the  Celts,  adhered  to  tl^  old  religion^  and  which  had 
taken  part  with  the  Celts  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  noted  sharpiers  and  bullies 
of  London.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles  aiid  James 
when  they  were  exiles  ini  Flanders^  as  a  mtin  fit  and  ready  for 
the  infamous  service  of  assassinating  the  Protector.  Soon  after 
the  Restoration,  Talbot  attempted  to  obtain  the  fafor  of  the 
ro3ral  family  by  a  service  more  infamous  still.-  A  plea  was 
wanted  which  might  justify  the  Duke  of  'York  in  breaking  that 
promise  of  marriage -by  which  he  had  obtained  from' Anne 
Hyde  the  last  proof  of  female  afi^tion.  Such  a  plea  Talbot, 
in  concert  with  some  of  his  dissolute  companions,  undertook 
to  furnish.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  triumphed  over  the  young 
lady^s  virtue,  made  up  a  l<mg  romance  about  the  interviews 
with  which  she  had  indulged  him,  and  related  how,  in  one  o£ 
his  secret  visits  to  her,  he  had  unluckily  overturned  the  chan- 
cellor's inkstand  upon  a  pile  of  papers,  and  how  cleverly  she 
had  averted  a  discovery  by  la3ring  the  blame  of  the  accident  on 
her  monkey.  These  stories,  which,  if  they  had  been  true, 
would  never  have  passed  the  lips  of  afiy  but  the  basest  of  man- 
kind, were  pure  inventions.  Talbot  was  soon  forced  to  own 
that  they  were  so ;  and  he  owned  it  without  a  blush.  The 
injured  lady  became  Duchess  of  York.  Had  her  husband  been 
a  man  really  upright  and  honorable,  he  would  have  driven  from 
his  presence  with  indignation  and  contempt  the  wretches  who 
had  slandered  her.  But  one  of  the  pecHiliarities  of  James's 
character  was,  that  no  act,  however  wicked  and  shameful, 
which  had  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  gain  his  favor,  ever 
seemed  to  him  deserving  of  disapprobation.  Talbot  continued 
to  frequent  the  court,  appeared  daily  with  brazen  front  befbre 
the  princess  whose  ruin  he  had  plotted,  and  was  installed  into 
the  lucrative  post  of  chief  pandar  to  her  husband.  In  no  long 
time  Whitehall  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  news  that 
Dick  Talbot,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  had  laid  a  plan  to 
murder  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  bravo  was  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  again  swaggering  about  the 
^leries,  and  carrying  billets  backward  and  forward  between 
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his  patron  atid  the  ugliest  maids  of  hoDor.  It  was  in  Tain  that 
old  and  discreet  coimsellois,  implored  the  royal  brothers  not  to 
countenance  this  bad  man,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend 
liim  except  his  fine  person  and  his  taste  in  dress.  Talbot  was 
not  (xAy  welcome  at  the  palace  when  the  bottle  or  the  dice-box 
was  going  round,  but  was  heard  with  attention  on.  matters  of 
bu^ine^  Hq  ^fTeoted  the  character  of  an  Irish  patriot,  and 
pleaded  with  ^reat  audacity,  md  9ometime8  with  success,  the 
cause  of  his  countrymen  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated. 
He  took  care,  however,  to  be  well  paid  for  his  services,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring,  partly  by  the  sale  of  his  influence,  partly 
by  gambling,  and  partly  by  pimping,  an  estate  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  a  yecu^  •  F(»r,  under  an  optward  show  of  levity, 
profusion,  improvidence,  and  eccentric  impudence,  he  was  in 
truth  one  of  the  most  mercenary  and  crafty  of  mankinds  He  was 
now  no  longer  young ;  but  advancing  age  had  made  no  essen- 
tial change  in  his  character  and  manners.  He  st^ll,  whenever 
he  opened  his  mouth',  ranted,  cursed,. and  swore  with  such 
frantic  violence,  that  8upei*ficial  observers  set  him  down  for  the 
wildest  of  libertines.  The  multitude  was  unable  to  conceive 
that  a  man  who,  even  when  sober,  was  more  furious  and  boast- 
ful than  others  when  they  were  drunk,  and  who  seemed  utterly 
incapable  of  disguising  any  emotion  or  keeping  any  secret, 
could  really  be  a  cold-hearted,  far-sighted,  scheming  sycophant. 
Yet  such  a  man  was  Talbot  In  truth  his  hypocrisy  was  of  a 
far  bi^er  and  rarer  sort  than  the  hypocrisy  which  had  flour-* 
ished  in  Barebope*s  parliament  For  the  consumn^ate  hypocrite 
is  not  he  who  conceals  vice  behind  the  semblance  of  virtue, 
but  he  who  makes  the  vice  which  he  has  no  olijection  to  show 
a  stiUking-horse  to  cover  darker  and  m(»re  profitable  vice 
which  it  is  for  his  interest  to  hide. 

Talbot,  raised  by  James  to  the  earldom  of  Tyrconnel,  had 
commanded  the  troops  in  Ireland  during  the  nine  months 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  viceroyalty  of  Clarendon.  When  the  new 
lord  lieutenant  was  about  to  leave  London  for  Dublin,  the 
general  was  summoned  from  Dublin  to  London.  Dick  Talbot 
had  long  been  well  known  on  the  road  which  he  now  had  to 
travel.  Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there  was  not  an  inn 
where  he  had  not  been  in  a  brawl.  Wherever  he  came  he 
pressed  horses  in  defiance  of  law,  swore  at  the  cooks  and 
postilions,  and  almost  raised  mobs  by 'his  insolent  rodomon- 
tades.    The  Reformation,  he  told  the  people,  had  ruined. 
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every  thing.  But  fine,  times  were  coming.  The  Catholics 
wouM  soon  be  uppeimost.  The  heretics  should  pay  for  all. 
Raving  and  blaspheming  incessantly,  like  a  demoniac,  he 
eame  to  the  court.*  As  soon  as  he  was  there;  he  allied  him- 
self closely  with  Castlemaine,  Dover,' and  Albeville.  These 
men  called  with  pne  voice  for.  war  oii  the  constitution  of  die 
church  and  the  state.  They  told  thehr  'master  that  he  owed  it 
to  his  .religion  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  to  stand -firm 
against  tlie  outfcry  of  heretical  demagogues,  and  to  let  the  par- 
liament see  from  the  first  that  he  would  he  master  in  spite  of 
opposition,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  opposition  would  be  to 
make  him  a  hard  master. 

Each  of  the  two  parties^  into  which  the  court  was  divided 
had  zealous  foreign  alliels.  The  ministers  of  Spain,  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  th^  States  General  were  now  as  anxious  to  sup- 
port Rochester  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  support  Halifax. 
All  the  influence  of  Barillon  was  employed  on  the  other  side ; 
and  Barillon  was  assisted  by  another  Prench  agent,  ihferior 
to  him  in  station,  but  far  superior  in  abilities':— Bonrepaux. . 
Barillon  was  not  without  parts,  and  possessed  in  large  measure 
the  graces  and  accomplishmetits  which  then  distinguished  the 
French  gentry.  But  his  abilities  were  scarcely  equal  to  what 
his  great  place  required.  He  had  become  sluggish  and  self-' 
indulgent,  liked  the  pleasures  of  jsociety  and  of  tfie  table  better 
than  business,  and  on  great  emergencies  generally  waited  for 
admonitions  ai?d  even  for  reprimands  from  Versailles  beiEbre  he 
siiowed  much  activity.t  Bbnrepaux  had  raisedliimself  from  ob- 
scurity by  the  intelligence  and  industry  which  he  had  exhibited 
as  a  clerk  in  the  department  of  the  marine,  and  was  esteemed 
an  adept  in  the  mystery  of  mercantile  politics.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1685  he  was  sent  to  London,  oharged  with  several 
special  commissions  of  high  imp6rtance.  He  was  to  lay  the 
ground  for  a  treaty  of  commerce;  he  Was  td  ascertain  and 
report;  the  state  of -the  English  fleets  and  dodtyards;  and  he 
was  to  make  some  overtures  to  the  Huguenot  refugees  who,  it 

*  M6moires  de  tjrrammont ;  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon ; 
Correspondence  of  ^enry,  Eaxlof  Claxendoii,  passim,  particularly  the 
letter  dated  Dec.  29,  1685 ;  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Stuart  Papers ; 
Ellis  Correspondence,  Jan.  12,  1686. 

t  See  his  later  correspondence,  passim, ,  St.  Evremond,  pMsim ; 
Madame  de  S6vign6*8  Letters  in  the  beginning  of  1689.  See  also 
the  instructions  to  Tallard  after  the  peace  of  Kyswick,  in  the  French 
Archives. 
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wa9  supposed,  had  beep  .so  effectu^ly  tamed  hj  penury  and 
exile,  that  they  would  thankfully  accept  tilmost  any  terms  of 
reconciliation.  The  new  envoy's  origin  was  pleb^au;  his 
stature  ,was  dwsucfish)  his  countenance  was  ludicrously  ugly, 
and  his  accent  was  that  of  his  native  Gascony ;  but  his  strong 
sense,  his  keen  penetration,  and  his  lively,  wit  eminently  quali- 
fied him  for  his  post,  tnspit^  of  every  disadvantage  of  birth 
and  .figure  he  > was  soon  known  as  a  most  pleasing  companion 
and  as  a  most  skilful  diplomatist.  He  contrived,  while  flirting 
with  th^  Duchess  of  JVIazarin,  discussing  literary  questions  with 
Waller  and  3aint  Evremond^  and  oorreelponding  with  La  Fon- 
taine, to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  English  politics. 
His  skill  in  m^time  affairs  recommezlded  him  to  James,  who 
had.,  during  many  years,  paid  dose  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  admirsdty,  and  understood  that  business  as  well  as  he  was 
capable  of  understanding  any  thing.  They  conversed  every 
day  loi^  aijtd  freely  about  the  state  of  4he  (dipping  and  the 
dockyards.  The  result  of  this  intimacy  was^  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  the  keen  emd  vi^ant  Frenchman  conceived 
a  great  contempt  for  the  kingV  abilities  and  character.  The 
world,  he  said)  had  much  ovenated  his  Britannic  majesty^  who 
had  lesa<;apacity  than  Charlesvand  not  more  virtues.* 

Th©  two  envoya  of  Lewis,  though  pursuing  4)ne  object,  very 
judiciously  took  different  paths.  Tl^ey  made  a  partiticHi  of  the 
court  .Bonrepaux  lived  chiefiy-  with  Rochester  and  Roches* 
ter's  adherents*  .  Barillon^s  connections  were  chiefiy  with  the 
opposite  ffi^tion.  ,  The  consequence  waa,  that(  they  sometimes 
saw  the  same  event  in  different  peints  of  view.  The  best 
account  now  extant  of  the.  contest  which  at  t)iis.  time  agitated 
Whitehall,  is  to  be  fouQd  in  their  despatches. 

As  each  of  ^the  two  parties  at  the  cdurt  of  James  hcui  the 
support  of  foreign  princes,  so  each  had  also  the  support  bf  an 
ecclesiEkstical  authority  to  wiiich  the  king  paid  great  deference. 
The  supreme  pontiff  waa  for  legal,  and  moderate  courises  ;  and 
his  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the  nuncio  and  by  the  vicar 
apostQlic.t    On  the  otl^r  side  was  a  body  o£  which  the  weight 


♦  St. ■Simon -ikI6moireft,  1697,  1719;  St.  Evremoiid,  La  Fontaine; 
Bonrepatix  to  Seignelay,  ^^^,  Feb.  tf»  1686. 

t  Adda,  IKoT.  J^f,  Dec.  r^,  and  Dec.  f-f,  16^85.  In  these  de- 
spatches Adda  gives  strong^  reasons  for  compromising  matters  by 
al)oUsh|ng  the  penal  laws  and^Deavlng  the  test.    Jle  calls  the  quarrel 
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balanced  even  the  weight  of  the  papacy,  the  mi^ty  order  of 
Jesus, 

That  at  this  conjuncture  these  two  great  spiritual  powers, 
once,  as  it  seemed, .  inseparably  allied,  i^ould  have  been 
opposed  to  each  other,  is  a  most  important  cuid  remarlcable 
circumstance.  During  a  period  of.Uttte  less  than  a  thousand 
years  the  regular  orders  had  been  the  chief  support  of  the  holy 
see.  By  that  see  they  had  been  protected  from  episcopal  in- 
terference;  and  the  protection  wluch  they  had  received  had 
been  amply  repaid.  But  for  their  exertions  it  is  probable  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  would  have- been  merely  Ae  honorary 
president  of  a  vast  aristocracy  of  prelates.  It  was  by  the  aid 
of  the  Beeedictines  that  Gregory  the  Seventh  was  enabled  to 
contend  at  once  agtunst  the  Franconian  Csesars  and  against 
the  secular  clergy.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  that  Innocent  the  Tlurd  crushed  the  Albigensiau 
sectaries.  In  the  sixteenths  century  the  Pontificate,  exposed  to 
new  dangers  more  tbrmidable  4han  had  ever  before  threatened 
it,  was  saved*  by  a  new  religious  order,  which  was  animated  by 
intense  enthusiasm  and  organized  with  exquisite  skill.  When 
the  Jesuits  came,  to  the  rescue  of  the  papacy,  they  found  it  in 
extreme  penl^^but  from  that  moment  the  tide  of  battle"  turned. 
Protestantism,  which  had,  during  a  whole  generation,  carried 
all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  bs  progress,  and  rapidly  beaten 
back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Before  the  order  bad  existed  a  hundred  years,  it  had  filbd  the 
whole  world  with  memorials  of  great  things  done  and  suffered 
for  the  faith.  No  religious  community  could  produce  a  list  of 
men  so  variously  distinguished ;  none  had  Extended  its  opera- 
tions over  so  vast  a  space ;  yet  in  none  had  there  ever  been 
such  perfect  unity  of  feeling  and  action.  There  was  no  region 
of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of  activ6.  life,  in  which 
Jesuits  were  not  to  be  foimd.  They  guided  the  counsels  of 
kings.  They  deciphered  Latin  inscriptions.  They  observed 
the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  They  published  whole 
libraries,  controversy,  casuistry,  history,  treatises  on  optics, 
Alcaic  odes^  editions  of  the  fathers^  madrigals,  catechisms,  and 
lampoons.     The  liberal  educaticoi  of.  youUi  passed  almost  en* 

with  the  parliament  a  '^graii  disgrazia."  He  repeatedly  hints  that 
the  king  m^ht,  by  a  constatutioBUAl  policy,  have  obtained  mach  for 
the  Boman  Catholics,  and  that  the  attempt  ia  relieve  them  illegally 
Ib  likely  to  bring  great  calamities  on  them. 
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tirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted  hy  them  with  con- 
spicuous ability.  They  appear  to  have  discovered  the  precise 
point  to  which  intellectual  culture  can  be  Carried  without  risk 
of  intellectual  emancipation.  Enmity  itself  was  compelled  to 
own  that,  in  the  art  of  managing  and  forming  the  tender  mind, 
they  had  no  equals.  Meanwhile  they  assiduously  and  success* 
fully  ciiltivated  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  With  still  greater 
assiduity  and  still  greater  success  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  confessional.  Throughout  Catholic  Europe 
the  secrets  of  every  government  and  of  ahnost  every  family 
of  note  were  ih  their  keeping.  They  glided  from  one  Protes- 
tant country  to  another  under  innumerable  disguises,  as  gay 
Cavaliers,,  as  simple  rustics,  as. Puritan  preachers.  iThey 
wandered  to  countries  which  neither  mercantile  avidity  nor 
liberal  curiosity  had  ever  impelled  any  stranger  to  explore. 
Th^'  were  to  be  found  in  the  garb  of  JVigindarins^  superintend- 
ing the  observatory  at  Pekin*  They  were  to  be  found,  spade 
in  hand,  teaching  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  the  savages 
of  Paraguay.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  their  residence,  wl^t- 
ever  might  be  their  employment,. their  spirit  was  the  same^- 
entire  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  implicit  obedience  to  the 
central  authority.  None  of  them  had  chosen  his  dwelling- 
place  or  his  avocation  for  himself.  Whether  the  Jesuit  should 
live  under  the  Arctic  circle  or  under  the  equator,  whether  he 
should  pass  his  life  in  arranfflng  gems  and  collating  manuscripts 
at  the  Vatican  or  in  persuading  naked  barbarians  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  not  to  eat  each  other,  were  matters  which  he 
left  with  profound  submission  to  the  decision  of  others.  If  he 
was  wanted  at  Lima  he  was  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  next  Heet 
If  he  was  wanted  at  Bagdad  he  was  toiling  dirough  the  desert 
with  the  next  caravan.  If  his  ministry  ¥ras.  needed  in  some 
country  where  his  life  was  more  insecure  than  that  of  a  wolf, 
where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbor  him,  where  the  heads  and 
quarters  of  his  brethren,  fixed  in  the  public  places,  showed  him 
what  he  had  to  expect,  lie  went  without  remonstrance  ^  or  hesi- 
tation to.his  doom.  Nor  is  this  heroic  spirit  yet  extinct.  When, 
in  our  own  timt^,  a  nefw  and  terrible  pestilence  passed  round 
the  globe,  when,  in  some  jpreat  cities,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the 
ties  which  hold  society  together,  when  the  secular  clergy  had 
deserted  their  flocks,  when  medical  succor  was  not  to  be  pur- 
chased by  gold,  when  the  strongest  natural  affections  had 
yielded  to  the  love  of  life,  even  tlien  the  Jesuit  was  found  by 
the  pallet  which  bisbof)  and  curate,  phy»cian.and  nurse,  father 
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and  mother,  had  deserted,  hendiojg  over  inf^ed  Hp»  to  catch 
the  faint  accents  of  confession,  and  holding  up  to  the  iast,  he* 
fore,  the  expiring  penitent,  the  in>age  of  the  expiring  Redeemer. 
But  with  thd  admin^Ue  energy,  disintereeltedness,  and  self- 
devotion,  which  were  chaffacteristio  of  the  society,  great  vices 
were  roinglelj.  It  was  {^eged.  and  not  without  foundation, 
that  the  ardent  public  spirit  which  made,  the  Jesuit  regardless 
of  his  ease,  of  his  liberty,  and  of  his  life,  made  him  also  re- 
gardles?  of  truth  and  of  merc}^;  that  no  means  which  could 
promote  the  interest  of  his  i^igion  seemed  to  him  unlawful, 
and  that  by  the  interest  of  his  religion  he  too  often  meant  the 
interest  of  his  society.  It  was  alleged  'tibatv^in  the  most  atro- 
cioiis  pl6ts  recorded  in  history-,  has  agency  could  be  distinctly 
traced ;  that,  cozistant  only  in  attachment  to  the  fraternity  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  was  in  some  countries  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy  of  freedom,  and^in  others  the  most  dangerous  etie^ 
my  of  order. ,  The  mighty  victories  which  he  boasted  that  he 
had  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  Church  were,  in  the  judgment 
of  msuiy  illustrious  members  of  that  Church,  rather  apparent 
than  real.  He  had  indeed  labored  with  a  wonderful  show  of 
success  to  reduce  the  world  under  her  laws ;  but  he  had  done 
«o  by  relaxing  her  laws  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  worid.  In« 
stead  of  foiling  to  elevate  human  nature  to  the  noble  standard 
fixed  by  divine  precept  and -example^  he  had  lowered  the  stan- 
dard  till  it  was  beneath  die  average  iQvel  of  human  nature.  He 
gloried  in  multitudes  of  converts  who  had  been  baptized  in  the 
remote  regions  of  the  East ;  but  it  was  reported  that  from  some 
of  those  converts  the  facts  on  which  the  whole  theology  of  the 
Grospel  depends  bad  been  cunningly  concealed,  and  tlwit  others 
were  permitted  to  avoid  persecution  by  bowing  down  before 
the  images  of  feilse  gods,  while  internally  repeating  Paters  and 
Aves.  Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen  countries  that  such  arts 
.were  said' to  be  practised.  It  was  not  strange  that  people  of 
all  ranks,  and  especially  of  the  highest  ranks,  crowded  to  the 
confessionals  in  the  Jesuit  templeis ;  fcxc  from  those  confessionals 
none  went  discontented:away.  There  the  priest  was  all  things 
to  all  men.  He  showed  just  so  much  rigor  as  might  not  drive 
those  who  knelt  at  his.  spiritual  tribunal  ta  the  Dominican  or  the 
Franciscan  church,  if  he  had  to  deal  with  a  mind  truly^  de- 
vout, he  spoke  in  the  saintly  ioaea  of  the  primitive  fathers ; 
but  with  that  very  large  part  -pf  mankind  who  have  religion 
enough  to  make  them  uneasy  when  they-  do  wrong,  and  not 
religion  enough  to  keep  them  from  doting  wrong,  he  followed  a 
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very  diiereol  s^tem*  Sinoe  he  could  not  reclaim  tfa^n  from 
guilt,  it  was  his  busioees  to  save  ^em  from  remorse.  He  bad 
at  his  command  aa  immense  dispensary  of  anodynes  for 
wounded  consciences.  In  the  hooks  of  casuistry  which  had 
been  written  l^  his  brethren  and  printed  with  the  approbation 
of  his  superiozB  ^^re  to  be-  found  doctrines  consolatory  to  trans- 
gressors of  every  class;  There  the  banjorupt  was  taught  how 
he  might,  without  sin,  secrete  bts  goods  trom  hm  cred^ats. 
The  servant  was  taught  how  he  mighty  without  sin,  run  off 
with  his  master^s  pi^te.  The  p^da?  was  assured  that  a  Chris- 
tian imm  might  innocently  earn  "haa  living  by  carrying  letters 
and  messages  between  inamed  women  and  ti^ir  galiai^.  The 
highrspirit^  and  punctilious  gentlemen  of  France  were  grati- 
fied by  a  decision  'in-^vor  of  dut^lling*  The  Italians,  accuse 
tomed  to  darker  and  baser  modes  of.  vengeance,  were  glad  to 
learn  that  they  might,  without  any  crime,  ^^loot  at  their  enemies 
from  behind  hedges.  To  deceit  was  giv^a  a.  license  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  husoan  contracts  and  of  human 
testimony,  hk  truth,  if  society  continued  to  hold  together,  if 
life  and  property  eiojoyfed  any  security^  it  .was  because  common 
rsense  and  common  humanity  restrained  men  from  doing  what 
tlie  Society  >of  Jesus  assored  them  ihot  they  might  with  a  safe 
conscience  do.. ,       .  . 

So  straogely  were  good  and  evil^  intermixed  in  the  character 
of  these  celebrated  brethren;  and  the^ intermixtare  was  the 
secret  of  their  g^ntic  power,.  That  pow^r  could  never  have 
belonged  to  mere  hypocrites.  It  cpuld  never  have  belonged  to 
rigid  moralists.  It  was,to  be  attained  only  by  men  sincerely 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  end,  and  at  ibe  same  time 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  choice  of  nae^n^.    .. 

From  the  first  the  Xesuits  had  been  bound  by  a  peculiar  alle- 
giance to  the  pope.  Their  mission  had  been  not  less  to  quell 
all  mutii&y  withifi  the  Church  than  to  repel  the  hoetility  of  her 
avowed  enemies.  Their  doctrine  was.  in  tlie  highest  degree 
what  has  been  called  on  our  side  of  Uie  Alps  Ultramontane, 
and  di^Ter^  almost  as  much  from  the  ^doctrine  of-  Bossuet  as 
from  that  of  iiuther.  They  condemned  the  Gallican  liberties, 
the  claim  of  oecumenical  councils  fo  control  the-  holy  see,  and 
the  claim  of  bishops  to  an  independent  coennission  from  heaven. 
Lainezt  in  the  name  of  the  whole  iraternity,  proclaimed  at 
Trent,  amidst  the  appkuse  of  the  creatures  of  Pius  the  Fourth 
and  the  murmurs  of  French  and  Bpanish  prelates,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of' the  faithfill  bad  :beeu  oom/mted  by  Christ  to  the 
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pope  alone,  that  in  the  pope  alone  all  sacerdotal  authority  was 
concentrated,  and  that  trough  the  pope  alone  priests  and  bish* 
ops  derived  whatever  divine .  authority  they  possessed.*  Dur- 
ing many  years  the  linion  between  (he  supreme  pontifis  and 
the  order  had  continued  unbroken.  Had  that  unioA  been  still 
unbroken  when  James  the  Second  ascended  the  English  throne, 
had  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the 
pope  been  exerted  in  iavor  of  a  moderate  and  constitutional 
p<>licy,it  is  probable  that  the  great  revolution  which  in  a  short 
time  changed  the  whole  state  of  Curopean  affairs  would  never 
have  taken  place.  But,  even  before  the  rriiddle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  society,  proud  of  its  services  and  confident 
in  its  strength,  had  become  impatient  of  the  yoke.  A  genera- 
tion of  Jesuits  sprang  up  who  looked  for  protection  and  gui- 
dance rather  to  the  court  of  France  than  16  the  court  of  Rome ; 
and  this  disposition  was  not  a  Jittle  strengthened  when  Innocent 
the  Eleventh  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  a  war  to  the  death 
against  aii  enemy  whom  they  had  at  first  disdained,  but  whom 
they  had  at  length  been  forced  to  regard  with  respect  and  fear. 
Just  when  their  prosperity  was  at  the  height,  they  were  braved 
by  a  handful  of  opponents,  who  had  indeed  nb  influence  with  the 
rulers  of  this  world,  but  who  were  strong  in  religious  fidth  and 
intellectual  energy.  Then  followed  a  long,  a  strange,  a  glori- 
ous conflict  of  genius  against  power.  The  Jesuit  called  cabi- 
nets, tribunals,  universities  to  his  aid ;  and  they  responded  to 
the  call.  Port  Roytil  appealed  not  in  vain  to  the  hearts  and  to 
the  understandings  of  millions.  The  dictators  of  Christendom 
found  themselves,  on  a  sudden,  in  the.  position  of  culprits. 
They  were  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  having  systematically 
debsiised  th&  standard  of  evangelical  morality  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  own  influence ;  and  the  charge  was  enforced 
in  a  manner  which  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  all  Europe : 
for  the  chief  accuser  was  Blaise  Pascal. .  His  intellectual  pow- 
ers were  such  as  have  rarely  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the 
children  of  men ;  and  the  vehemence  of  the  zeal  which  ani- 
mated him  was  but  too  well  proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and 
vigils  under  which  his  macerated  frame  sank  into  an  early 
grave.  His  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Saint  Bernard ;  but  the 
delicacy  of  his  wit,  the  purity,  the  energy,  the  simplicity  of  his 
rhetoric,  had  never  been  equalled,  except  by  the  ^at  masters 
- ,      ,  i    .  ■■,,," 

*  Fra  Paolo,  lib.  viL ;  Pallaviciao^  lib.  xviii.  cap.  16, 
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of  Attic  eloquence.  All  Europe  read  and  admired,  laughed 
and  wept  The  Jesuits  attempted  to  reply ;  but  their  feeble 
answers  were-  received  by  the  public  with  shouts  of  mockery. 
They  wanted,  it  is  true,  no  talent  or  accomplishment  into  which 
men  can  be.  drilled  by  Elaborate  discipline ;  but  such  discipline, 
though  it  may  bring  out  the  powers  of  ordinary  minds,  has  a 
tendency  to  suffocate,  ratlier  than  to  develops  original  genius. 
It  was  universally  acknowledged  that,  in  the  literary  contest, 
the  Jansenists  were  completely  victorious.  To  the  Jesuits 
nothing  was  leA  but  to  oppress  the  sect  which  they  could  not 
confute.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  now  their  chief  support. 
His  conscience  had,  from  boyhood,  beea  in  their  keeping ;  and 
he  had  learned  from  them  to  abhor  Jansenism  quite  as  much 
as  he  abhorred  Protestantism,  and  very  much  more  than  he 
abhorred  Atheism.  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  on  the  other  hand, 
leaned  to  the  Jansenist  opinions.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  society  found  itself  in  a  situation  never  contemplated  by  its 
founder.  The  Jesuits  were  estranged  from  the  supreme  pon* 
tiff;  and  they  were  closely  allied  with  a  prince  who  proclaimed 
himself  the  champicm  of  the  Gallican*  liberties  and  tlie  enemy 
of  UiMmontane  pretensions.  Thus  the  order  became  in  Eng- 
land an  instrument  of  the  designs  of  Lewis,  and  labored,  with  a 
success  which  the  Roman  Catholics  aflerweords  long  and  bitterly 
deplored,  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, to  thwart  the  Nuncio,  to  undermine  the  power  of  the 
lord  treasurer,  and  to  supp<Nrt  the  most  desperate  schemes  of 
TyroonaeL 

Thus  on  one  «ide  were  the  Hydes  and  the  whole  body 
of  Tory  chuichroen,  Powis  and  all  the -most  respectable  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  the  king's  own  faith,  the  States  General,  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  the  pope.  On  the  other  side  were  a  few 
Roman .  Catholic  adventurers,  of  broken  fortune  and  tainted 
reputation,  backed  by  Prance  and  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits  at  Whitehall  was  an 
English  brother  of  the  order,  who  had,  during  some  time,  acted 
as  vice  provincial,  who  had  been  long  regarded  by  James  with 
peculiar  favor,  and  who  had  lately  been  made  clerk  of  the 
closet  This  man,  named  Edward  Petre,  was  descended  from 
'  an  honorable  family.  His  manners  were  courtly ;  his  speech 
was  flowing  and  plausible ;  but  he  was  weak  and  vain,  covetous 
and  ambitious.  Of  ^11  the  evil  counsellors  who  Imd  access  to 
the  royal  ear,  he  bore,  perhaps,  the  largest  part  in  the  ruin  of 
the  House  of  Stuart 
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llie  obstinate  and  imperious  nature^  of  the  king  gave  great 
advantages  to  those  who  advised  him  to  be  firm,  to  yield 
nothing,  and  to  make  himself  feared.  One  state  maxim  had 
taken  possession  of  his  «mall  qnderstanding,  and  was  not  to  be 
di8k>dged  by  reason.  To  lefison,  indeed,  he  was  not  in  the 
hahit  of  attending.  His  mode  of  arguiog,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called, 
was  one  not  uncommon  among  dull  and  stnbbom  persons,  who 
are  accustomed  to  be  sarn>imded  by  their  inferiors*  He  as^ 
serted  a  proposition ;  and,  as  often  as  wiser  people  y^itured 
respectfully  to  shoW  that  it  was  emmeous,  he  asserted  itagain, 
in  exactly  the  same  words,  and  conceived  that,  by  doing  so,  he 
at  once  disposed  of  all  objections.*  ^  '^  I  will  make  no  conces- 
sion," he  often  nepeated ;  **  my  father  made  concessbns,  and 
he  was  beheaded.*'  t  if  it  were  true  that  concession  had  been 
fatal  to  Charies  the  Pint,  a  man  of  sense  would  have,  known 
that  a  single  experiment  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  general 
rule  even  in  sciences  much,  less  complicated  than  the  science 
of  government ;  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  no 
two  political  experiments  were  ever  made  of  which  all  the 
conditions  were  exactly  alike ;  and  that  ^  only  way  to  learn 
civir  prudence  from  history  is  to  examine  and  compare  an  im- 
mense number  of  cases.  But,  if  ihe  sin^  instance  on  which 
the  king  relied  proved  any  thing;  it  proved  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Charles  had  frankly 
made  to  the  Short  Parliament,  which  met  in  the  spring  c^  1640, 
but  one  half  of  the  concessic^  which  he  made,  a  few  months 
later,  to  the  Long  Parliament,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  a 
powerful  kbg.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  if  he  had  refused  to  make  anjr  concessk>n  to  the 
Long  Ptoliament,  and  had  restarted  to  arms  in  defence  of  the 
ship  money  and  of  the  Star  Charabervhe  would  haVe  seen,  in 
the  hostile  ranks,  Hyde  and  Falkland  side  by  nde  with  Hollis 
and  Hampden.  But,  in  tru^,  he  would  pot  have  been  aide  to 
Msort  to  arms ;  for  not  twenty  Odvalieis  would  have  joined  his 
standard.  It  was  to  his  lai^e  concessions  alone  that  he  owed 
the  suf^rt  of  that  great  body  <^  Jiofademen  and  gentlemen 

*  This  was  the  practice  of  hSs  daughter  Anne ;  and  Marlborough 
said  that  she  Jiad  learned  it  icom  her  fiither. — YindieatiDn/of  th« 
Dachen  of  Marlborough. 

t  Down  to  the  time  of  the  tnal  of  the  biahopa,  James  went  on  tell- 
ing Adda  that  all  the  calamities  of.  Charles  the  First  were  "per  la 

troppa  indulgenza."— Despatch  of  j^y,  1686. 
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wlu»  fought  9<>.  long  aad  so  gallaiiffy  in  his  cause.    But  if  would 
have  beea  useless  to  represent  &ese  thiugs  to  James. 

Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind^ 
which  was  aever  dispelled  till  it  had  ruined  him.  He  finnly 
helieved  that^  dp  what  he  might,  the  memhers  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  &ct  up  tp  their  priaciplesr  It  had,  he  knew, 
been  proclaimed  from  ten  thousand  pulpits ;  it  had  been  sol* 
emnly  declared,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  eveii  tyranny, 
as  frightful  as  that  x>f  the  most  deprived  of  the  Qeaars,  did 
not  justify  sul^ects  in  resisting  the  royal  authority ;  and  hence 
he  was  weak  enough  to  conclude  .^t  the  .whole  body  of  Tory 
lientlemen  a»d  clergymen  ^ould  let  him  plunder,  oppress,  and 
insult  them,  without  Ming  an  arm  against  him.  It  seems 
strange  that  any  man  should  have  passed  his  fiftieth  year  with- 
out discovering  that  people  soiiietimes  do  what  they  think 
wrons ;  and  James  had  only  to  look  into  his  own  heart  for 
abundcmt  proof  tliat  even  a  strong  sense  of  religious  duty  will 
not  always  prevent  frail  human  beings  from  indulging  theur 
passions  in  defiajice  of  divine  laws,  and  at  the  risk  of  awful 
penalties.  He  must  have  been  conscious  tliat,  though  he 
thought  adultery  sinful,,  lie  wasi .  an  adulterer ;  but  nothing 
could  convince  him  that  any  man  who  .professed  to  think 
rebellion  sinfiil  would  ever,  in  any  extremity,  he  a  rebel.  The 
Church  of  England  was,  in  his  view,  a  passive  victim,  which 
he  might,  without  danger,  outrage  and  torture  at  has  pleasure ; 
nor  did  he  ever  see  his  error  till  the  Universities  were  prepar- 
ing to  coin  thei^  plate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  ^ulitarjr 
chest  of  l)ia  enemies,  and  till  a  bisdipp,  long  renowned  fi^ 
loyalty,  had  thrown  aside  his  cassock,  giit  on  a  sword,  and' 
taken  the  command  of  a  regiment  c^  insurgents. 

In  these  fatal  follies  the  Icing  was  artfully  encouraged  by  a 
minister  who  had  been,  an  .e;scIusionist,  and  who  stiU  called 
himself  a  I^testant,  the  Earl  of  SuDdedand.  The  motives 
and  ccHiduct  of  this  unprincipled  .politician  have  often  been 
misrepreseated^  He  wa^,  in  his  own  lifetime,  accused  by  the 
Jacobites  of  having,  even  before  the  be^nning  of  the  reign  of 
James,  determined  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  having,  with  tfxat  View,  recom- 
mended a  suGoesaion  of  outrages  on  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  tlie  realm.  Thi9  idle  story  has  been  repeated 
down  to  our  own  daya  by  ipK>iant  writers.  But  no  well* 
uformed  hiatonaa,  whatever  might  be  hia  prejudices,  haa^coo'* 
yoL..ii.  6 
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deflk^ended  to  adopt  it;  for  it  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever  f 
and  scarcely  any  eyidenee  would  convince  rea^nable  men 
that  Sunderland  deliberately  incurred  guilt  and  infamy  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  change,  by  which  it  was  clear  that  he  could 
not  possibly  be  a  gainer,  and  by  which,  in  fact,  he  lost  im* 
mense  wealth  and  influence.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  reason 
for  resorting  to  so  strange  an  hypothesis.  For  the  truth  lies  on 
the  surface.  Crooked  as  this  man^s  course  was,  the  Vw  which 
determined  it  was  simple.  His  conduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  alternate  influence  of  cupidity  and  fear  on  a  mind  highly 
susceptible  of  both  those  passions,  and  quicksighted  rather  than 
farsighted.  He  wanted  more  power  and  more  i1(K>ney^  More 
power  he  could  obtain  only  at  Bochester^s  expense ;  and  the 
obvious  way  to  obtain  power  at  Rochester's  expense  was  to 
encourage  the  dislike  which  the  king  felt  for  Rochester's  mod- 
erate counsels.  Money  cotild  be  most  easily  and  most  largely 
obtained  from  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  Sunderland  was 
eager  to  sell  himself  to  that  court.  He  had  no  jovial,  generous 
vices.  He  cared  little  for  wine  or  for  beauty ;  but  he  desired 
riches  with  an  uugovemable  and  insatiable  desire.  The  pas- 
«don  for  play  raged  in  him  without  measure,  and  had  not  been 
taAied  l^  ruinous  losses.  His  hetseditaxy  fortune  was  ample. 
He  had  long  filled  lucrative  posts,  and  had  neglected  no  art 
which  could  make  them  more  lucrative ;  but  his  ill-luck  at  the 
hazard  table  was  such  that  his  estates  were  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  encumbered.  In  the  hope  of  extricating  him- 
self from  his  embarrassments,  he  betrayed  to  Banllon  all  the 
schemes  adverse  to  France  which  had  been  meditated  in  ^e 
English  cabinet,  and  hinted  that  a  secretary  gf  stat^  could  in 
such  times  reuder  services  for  which  it  might  be  wise  in  Lewis 
to  pay  largely.  The  ambassador  told  his  master  that  six 
thousand  guineas  Was  the  smallest  gra^fication  that  could  be 
offered  to  -so  important  a  minister.  Lewis  consented  to  go  |is 
high  as  twenty^ve  thousand  crowns,  equivalent  to  about  five 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  sterling.  It  was  agreed  that 
Sunderland  should  receive  this  sum  yearly,  and  that  he  should, 
in  return,  exert  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  reassembling 
of  the  parliament* 

He  joined  himself,  therefore,  to  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and 
made  so  dexterous  a  use  of  the  influence  of  that  cabal,  that  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Halifax  in  the  high  dignity  of  lord 

♦  BariUon,  Nov.  '^  1686 ;  Lewis  to  Barmon,  ^. 
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president  without  being  required  to  resign  the  far  more  active 
and  lucrative  post  ef  secretary.*  He  felt,  however,  that  he 
could  never  hope,  to  obtain  jparamount  influence  in  the  court 
while  he  was  supposed  to  iJglong  to  the  Established  Church. 
All  religions  were  the  same  to  him.  In  private  circles,  indeed, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  with  profane  contempt  of  the 
'  most  sacred  things.  He  therefore  determined  to  let  the  king 
have  the  delight  and  glory  of  eflecting  a  conversion.  Some 
management,  however,'  was  necessary.  No  man  is  utterly 
without  regard  for  the  opinion  of  hia  fellow^reatures ;  and 
even  Sunderland,  though  not  very  sensible  to  shame,  flinched 
from  the  infamy  of  public  apostasy.  He  played  his  part  with 
rare  admittiess.  To  the  world  he  showed  himself  as  a  Protes- 
tant. In  the  royal  clos^  he  assumed  the  character  of  an 
earnest  inquirer  after  truth,  who  was  almost  persuaded  to 
declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  who,  while  waiting  for 
fuller  illumination,  was  disposed  to  render  every  service  in  his 
power  to  the  professors  of  the  old  faith.  James,  who  was 
never  very  discerning,  and  who,  in  religious  matters,  was  abso- 
lutely blind,  suffered  himself,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  seen 
of  humaii  knavery,  of  the  knavery  of  courtiers  as  a  class,  and 
ef  the  knavery  of  Sunderland  in  particular,  to  be  duped  into 
the  belief  that  divine  grace  had  touched  the  most  false  and 
callous  of  human  hearts.  DuHng  many  months  the' wily 
minister  continued  to  be  regarded  at  ^ourt  as  a  promising 
catechumen,  without  exhibiting  himself  to  the  public  in  the 
character  of  a  renegade 't 

He  early  suggested  to  the  king  the  expediency  of  appointing 
a  secret  committee  of  Roman  Catholics  to  advise  oh  all  matters 
afiecfing  the  interests  of  their  religion. '  This  committee  met 
sometimes  at  Chiflinch^s  lodgings,  and  sonletimes  at  the  official 
apartments  of  Sunderland,  who,  though  still  nominally  a  Prot- 
estant, was  admitted  to  all  its  deliberations,  and  soon  obtained 
a  decided  ascendency  over  the  other  members.  Ev^ry  Fri- 
day the  Jesuitical  cabal  dined  with  the  secretary.  The  con- 
versation at  table  wa9  free ;  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  prince, 

*  It  appears  from  the  Council  Book  that  lie  took  his  place  as  pres- 
ident on  tiie  4th  of  December*  1685. 

t  Bonrepaux  was  not  so  easily  .deceived  as  James.  '^  En  son  par- 
ticulier  il  (Sunderland)  n'en  jirofesse.  aucune  (religion),  et  en  parle 
ibrt  librement.  Ces  sortes  de  discours  seroient  en  execration  en 
Trance.  Ici  ils  sent  ordinaires  parmi  un  certain  iiombre  de  gens  du 
pais."—  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  ^j~ ,  1687. 
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whom  the  coBftderates  heped  to  mBBa|e,  were  oot  spared.  To 
Petre  Sunderland  promised  a  cardinal  9  hat;  to  Castlemainea 
splendid  embassy  to  Rome  ;  to  Dover  a  lucrative  c<MaMsiaiid  ia 
the  guards ;  and  to  Tyrconael  high  employment  in  Ivekad. 
Thus  bound  together  1^  the  strongest  ties  of  intei^est,  these 
men  addressed  themselves  to  the  taak  of  subverting  the  treash 
urer's  power.* 

There  were  two  Protestant  members  of  the  cabinet  who  took 
no  decided  part  in  the  struggle*  Je0feys  was  at  liiis  tima  tor- 
tured by  a  cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been  aggravnited 
by  intemperance.  At  9  dinner  which  a  wealthy  alderman  gaive 
to  some  of  the  leading  members  of.  the  government,  tibe  lord 
treasurer  and  the  loi3  chancellor  were  so  drunk  that  they 
stripped  themselves  alpnost  staiic  naked)  and  were  with  difiSi^ 
culty  prevented  from  climbing  up  a  signpost  to  drink  his 
majesty^s  health.  The  pious  treasurer  escaped  widi  nothing 
but  the  scandal  of  the  debaiieh;  but  the  chancellor  brought  on 
a  violent  fit  of  bis  complaint,  His  Itfe  was  for. some  time 
thought  to  be  in  serious  danger.  James  expressed  greal  un- 
easiness at  the  thought  of  losing  a  minister  who  suited  him  so 
well,  and  said,  with  som^  truth,  that  the  loss  of  such  a  man 
could  not  be  easily  repf^HPed.  When  Jefikeys  became  coDva* 
lescent,  he  promised  his  support  to  both  the  contending  parties, 
and  waited  to  see  which  of  them  would  prove  victohousv 
Some  curious  proofs  of  bis  duplicity  are  still  extaxvU  The  two 
French  agents  who  were^  then  resident  in  London  had  very 
judiciously  divided  the  English  court  between  them.  Bon«* 
lepaux  was.  constantly  with  Rochester ;  and  Barilkm  lived 
with  Sunderland.  Le^is  was  informed  in  the  same  week  by 
Bonrepaux  that  the  chancellor  was  entirely  with  the  treasurer, 
and  by  Barillon  tliat  Uie  chancellor  was  in  league  with  the 
secretary.t        " 

Godolphin,  cautious  and  taisitum,  did  his  best  to  preserve 
neutrality.  His  opinions  a^cl  wbhes  were  undoubtedly  with 
Bochester;  but  his  office  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in 
constant  ^ttendanoe  on  the  queen;  and  he  was  natuQilly  un-» 
willing  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her.J  There  is  inde^  reason 
■ = • r— ^T — ^ ■'  "  > 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Seeoxul»  iL  74,  77»  Qrig.  Mem. ; 
Sheridan  MS. ;  BaxUlon,  Match  ^,  168#. 

t  Xteresb/s  Memoirs;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Feb.  fi,  W8f ;  BaiiHon, 
^«^'A''^»Boiirepauz,'^. 

X  Dartmouth's  note  oa  Bwiet»  i  62  V 
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to  believe  that  h6  regiarded  bet  with  all  attachment  more  . 
romantic  than  oflen  finds  place  in  the  heaits  of  veteran  states- 
men ;  and  circumstances,  which  it  W  now  necessary  to  relate, 
hfitd  thrown  het  entitely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

The  kiiig,  stem  as  was  his  temper  and  grave  as  was  his 
deportment,  wad  scarcely  less  under  th^  influence  of  female 
altracticHas  than  his  more  lively  a^  amiable  brother  had  been. 
The  beauty,  indeed^  which  distinguished  the  fkvorite  ladies  of 
Charles  was  not  necessary  to  James.  Barbara  Palmer,  Elea- 
nor Gwynn,  ftnd  Louisa  de  Querouiaille  were  among  the  finest 
women  of  their  time.  James,  when  young,  had  surrendered 
his  liberty,  descended  below  his  ilank,  and  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  family  for  the  ooarse  featured  of  Anne  Hyde. 
He  had  soon,  td  the  great  divetsHOi  of  the  whole  court,  been 
drstWH  away  from  his  plain  consort  by  a  plaii^er  mistreiss,  Ala- 
bella  ChurchilL  His  second  wife,  though  twehty  years  younget 
^un  himself,  and  of  nO  unpleasing  face  <^  figure,  had  fre<}uent 
teaaoB  16  complain  of  his  inconstatacy.  But  of  all  his  illicit 
atl^chm^ts  th^  sttotigesit  was  diat  which  bound  him  to  Cath* 
arine  Sedley. 

This  woman  We*  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles.  Sedley,  one  of 
^  most  brilliant  and  ph>fiigale  wits  of  the  Restoration,  The 
liceMiousnesd  o£  his  writings  is  not  redeemed  by' much  grace 
or  vivacity ;  but  the  chiirms  of  his  conversation  were  acknowl- 
^ged  even  by  sober  liien  who  had  no  esteem  for  his  character. 
To  Mt  near  him  at  the  theatre,  a^nd  !o  hear  hii^  criticisms  on  a 
new  play,  was  reg&tded  as  a  privilege.*  Dtyden  had  done 
him  the  honor  to  make  him  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the  dia- 
logue on  dramatic  poesy.  The  moiials  of  Sedley  were  such 
as,  even  in  that  age,  gave  great  scandal.  H6  on  one  occasion, 
Afiera  wild  revM,  exhibited  himself  without  a^  shred  of  clothing 
in  the  balcony  of  a  tavern  tiear  Covent  G^a^dwl,  and  harangued 
Uie  people -who  were  passing  in  language  so  indecent  and 
profane^  that  he  was  driven  in  by  a  shower  of  brickbats,  was 
prosecuted  for  ai;  misdemeatior,  was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine, 
and  -was  reprimanded  by  the  Court  of  Kin|g>  Bench  in  the  most 
cutting  .tefms.f  His-  daughter  had  inherited  his  abilities  and 
his  impudence. '  Personal  charms  she  had  none,  with  the 
exception  of  two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which,  to  men  of 
delicate  taste,  seemed  fierce  ana  unfeminine..  Her  ferih  was 
lean,  her  countenance  haggard.  Charles,  though  he  hked  her 
*  ■  -•■-■■  1     '  • 

♦  Pepyi,  Oct%  *,  lU^  •  t  Pepyi,  hdy  1, 1668. 
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c(»LveTsation,  laughed  at  her  ugliness,  and  said  that  t^  priests 
must  have  recommended  her  to  his  brother  by  way  of  penance. 
She  well  knew  that  she  was  not  handsomjs,  and  jested  freely 
on  her  own  homeliness.  Yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  she 
loved  to  adorn  herself  magnificently,  and  drew  on  herself  much 
keen  ridicule  l^  appearing  in  the  theatre  and  the  ring  plastered, 
painted,  clad  in  Brussels  lace,  glittering .  with  diamonds,  and 
affecting  all  the  gmces  of  eighteen.* 

The  nature  of  her  influence  over  James  is  not  easily  to  be 
explained.  He  was  no  longer  you^g.  He  was  a  religious 
man  ;  at  least  he  was  willing  to  make  for  his  religion  exertionis 
and  sacrifices  from  which. the  gre^t  inajority  of  those  who  are 
called  religious  men  would  shrink.  It  seems  strange  that  any 
attractions  should  have  drawn  him  into  a  course  of  life  which 
he  must  have  regarded  as  highly  criminal ;  and  in  this  case 
none  could  understand  where  the  attraction  lay.  Catharine 
herself  was  astonished  by  the  violence  of  his  passion.  -  ^^  It 
cannot  be  my^ beauty ,''  she  said  5  ^^  for  he  must  see  that  I  have 
none  ;  and  it,  cannot  be  my  wit,  for  he  has  not  enough  to  know 
that  I  have  any." 

At  the  moment  of  the  king^s  accession  a  sense  of  the  new 
responsibility  which  lay  on  him, made  his  mind  for  a  time  pecu* 
liarly  open  to  religious  impressions.  He  formed  and  announced 
many  good  resolutions,  spoke  in:  public  with  great  ^verity  of 
the  impious  and  licentious  manners  of  the  age,  and  in  private 
assured  his  queen  and  his  confessor  that  he  would  see  Catharine 
Sedley  no  more.  He  wrote,  to  his  mistress  entreating  her  to  qoit 
the  apartments  which  she  occupied  at  Whitehall,  and  to  go 
to  a  house  in  Saint  Jameses  Square  which  had  been  splendidly 
furnished  for  her  at  his  expense.  He  at  the  same  time  promised 
to  allow  her  a  large  pension  from  his  private  purse.  Catharine, 
clever,  strong-minded,  intrepid^  and  conscious  of  her  power, 
refused  to  stir.  In  a  few  months  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
the  services  of  Chiffinch  were  again  employed,  and  that  the 
mistress  frequently  passed  and  repassed  through  that  private 
door  through  which  FatAier  HuddlestoD^e  had  borne  the  host  to 
the  bedside  of  the  late  king.  The  king's  Protestant  miDisters 
had,  it  seems,  conceived  a  hope  that,  their  master's  infatuation 
for  this  woman  might  cure  him  of  the  more  pexnicious  infatua- 
tion which  impelled  hiiw  to  attack  their  religion.  She  had  all 
the  talents  which  qualified  her  to  play  on  his  feelings,  to  make 

•  ^e  Doiset's  Mtiitcal  Unfs  on  beiC* 
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g^me  of  his  scruple^,  to  set  before  hiiti  in  a  strong  light  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  into  which  he  was  running  headlong.  Roch- 
ester, the  champion  of  the  Church,  exerted  himself  to  strengthen 
her  influence.  Ormond,  who  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  is  pure  and  high*minded  in  the  English 
Cavalier,  encouraged  the.  design.  Even  Lady  Bochester  was 
not  ashamed  to  cooperate,  and  that  in  the  very  werst  way.  Her 
office  was  to  direct  the  jealousy  of  the  injured  wife  towards  a 
young  lady  who  was  perfectly  innocent.  The  whole  court 
took  notice  of  the  coldness  and  rudeness  with  which  the  queen 
treated  the  poor  girl  on  whom  snspieion  had  beeti  thrown ;  but 
the  cause-  of  her  majesty's  ill  humor  was  a  n^stery.  For  a 
time  the  intrigue  went  on  prosperously  and  secretly.  Catha- 
rine often  told  the  king  pkiinly^what  the  Protestant  lords  of  the 
coimcil  only  dared  to  hint  in  the  most  delicate  phrases.  His 
crown,  she  said,  was  at  stake ;  the  old-  dotard  Arundell  and 
the  blustering  Tyrconnel  would,  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  It  is 
possible  that  her  caresses  might  have  done  what  the  united 
exhortations  of  the  Lords  and  the  Common^,  of  the  House  of 
Austria  8lnd  of  the  Holy  See,  had  failed  to  do,  but  for  a  strange 
mishap  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  afiairs.,  James,  in  a 
fit  of  fondness,  determined  to  make  his  mistress  Countess  of 
Dorchester  in  her  own  right.  Catharine  saw  all  the  peril  of 
such  a  step,  and  declined  the  invidious  honor.  Her  lover  was 
obstinate,  and  himself  forced  the  patent  into  her  hands.  She 
at  last  accepted  it  on  one  condition,  which  shows  her  confidence 
in  her  own  power  and  in  his  weakness.  She  made  him  give 
her  a  solemn  promise,  not  that  he  would  never  quit  Hier^  but 
that,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  himself  announce  his  resolution  to 
iier,  and  grant  her  one  parting  interview.  i 

As  soon  as  the  neiVs  of  her  elevation  got  abroad,  the  whole 
palace  was  in  an  uproar.  The  warm  blood  of  Italy  boiled  in 
the  veins  of  the  queen.  Proud  of  her  youth  and  of  her  charms, 
of  her  high  rank  and  of  her  stainless  chastity,  she  could  not 
without  agonies  of.  grief  and  rage  see  herself  deserted  and 
insulted  for  such  a  rival.*  Rochester,  perhaps  remembering 
how  patiently,  after  a  short  struggle,  Catharine  of  Braganza 
had  consented  to-treat  the  mistresses  of  Charles  with  polite- 
ness, had  expected  that,  after^a  Uttle  complainijig  and  pouting, 
Mary  of  Modena  would  be  equally  submissive,  h  was  «ot  so. 
She  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  violence  of  her . emotions.  Day  afler  day.  die  courtiers 
who  came  to  see  her  dine  observed  that  the  dishes  were 
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removed  untast^d  from  tiie  table*  Slie  suffered  the  tears  td 
stream  down  her  cheeks  unconcealed  m  the  presence  of  the  whole 
circle  of  courtiers  and-  envoys.  To  the  king  she  spoke  with 
wiUJ  vehemence,  "  Let  me  ga,'^  she  cried.  "  You  have 
made  your  woman  a  countess ;  xaake  her  &  queen  1  Put  my 
crown  on  her  head !  Only  let  me  hide  m3rseif  in  seme  con* 
vent,  where  I  may  never  see  her  more."  Then,  more  soberly^ 
she  asked  him  how  he  reconciled  his  ccmduct.  te  his  religious 
professions.  "  You  are  iteady,"  she  said,  *^to  put  your  king* 
dom  to  hazard  fw  the  sake  of  your  soul;  and  y^et  you  are 
throwing  away  your  soul  for  the  sake  of  that  creature." 
Father  Petre,  on  bended  knees,  seconded  these  remonstrances. 
It  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  and  Ikis  duty  was  not  the  Jess  strenu* 
ously  performed  because  it  coincided  with  his  iiiterest.  The 
king  went  on  for  a  time  sinning  and  repenting.  In  his  hours 
of  remorse  his  penanoes  were  severe.  Mary  treasured  up  to 
the  eqd  of  her  life,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed  to  the  convent 
of  Chaiilot,  the  scourge  with  which  he  hsd  vigorously  avenged 
her  wrongs  upon  his  own  shoulders;  Nothing  but  Catharine's 
absence  could  put  an  end  to  this  strug^e  between  an  ignoble 
love  and  an  ignoble  superstition.  Jantiea  wrote,  imploring  and 
oommanding  her  to  depart.  He  owned  that  he  had  promised 
to  bid  her  farewell  in  person.  "But  I  know  too  well,"  he 
added,  **the  power  which  you  have  over  me*  I  have  not 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep  my  resolution  if  I  see  you." 
He  offered  her  a  yacht  to  cotivey  her  with  all  dignity  and  com- 
fort to  Flanders,  and  threatened  that  if  she  did  not  go  quietly 
she  should  be  sent  away  by  force.  She  at  one  time  worked  on 
his  feelings  by  pretending  to  be  ill.  Then  she  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  martyr,  and  impudently  proclaimed  herself  a  sUfferet 
for  the  Protestant  religion.  Then  again  she  adopted  the  style 
of  John  Hampden.  She  defied  the  king  to  remove  her.  ^he 
would  try  the  ri^t  with  him.  While  the  Great  Charter  and 
ih&  Habeas  Corpus  A6t  were  the  law  of  the  land^  she  woiild 
live  where. she  pleased.  *'  And  Flanders,"  she  cried ;  "never! 
I  have  learped  one  tiling  from  my  friend  the  Duchess  of  Maz- 
arin ;  and  that  is,  never  to  trust  myself  in  a  country  wherelhere 
are  convents."  At  length  she.  selected  Ireland  a?  tiie  place  of 
her  exile,  probably  because  the  brother  of  her  patron  Roches- 
ter was  viceroy  tl»re.  Afber  many  delays  she  departed,  leav- 
ing the  victory  to  the  queen.* 

*  The  ehief  teAtedftlB  fer  the  history  of  this  intrigue  aro  the  df- 
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The  bistoTy  of  this  e3rtr«9Tdinkry  inifig:im."#ouli!  h^  imper- 
fect, if  it  were  tiot  added  that  therd  is  fftitl  extant  A  f  eiigioud 
meditation,  written  UV  the  treasurer,  with  hrs  dwn  hand,  on  the 
very  Same  day  on  which  the  intellijgi&nce  of  hffi  attempt  to  gov- 
ern his  master  by  means  of  a  concubine  was  despatched  by 
Bcmrepaux  to  VersaiUei^  No  isotnposttion  of  Ken  or  Leighton 
breathes  a  spirit  of  more  feisvent  and  exalted  piety  than  this 
effusion.  Hypocrisy  cannot  be  suspected ;  fbt  the  paper  was 
eridentiy  meant  pnly  for  tiiewritef^s  owfl  eye^  and  was  not 
published  till  he  had  been  xnote  than  a  century  in  his  grave.* 
So  ihuch  is  histoiy  stranger  than  fictie^ ;  &nd  so  true  is  it  that 
nature  has  caprices  which  ait  daires  not  imitate.  A  dramatist 
would  scarcely  venture  to  bring  oki  the  stage  a  gmve  prince, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacri^o  his  crown  in  order  to 
serve  the  interests  of  hs  religion^  indefatigable  in  makmg  pros- 
elytes, aad  yet  deserting  and  insuhmg  a  wife  who  had  youth 
and  beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  pn^igata  patamour  who  had 
tieither.  Still  less,  if  posnble^  would  a  dramatist  venture  to 
introduce  a  state&npQan  stooping  to  tha  widk^  and  shameful  part 
of  ^  procurer,  and  callitig  in  his  wifb  to  aid  him  in  ^t  dishon-< 
orable  office,  yet,  in  his  mooniKnts  of  leisure,  retirijCig  to  his 
closet,  and  there  seci^tly  pouring  oat  his  soi:d  to  bis  6od  in 
penitent  tears  and  devout  ejaculations. 

spaiclies  of  ^arillon  and  BozDrepaux  at  the  begiiming  of  the  year  1686. 
Bee  Barillon,  ^^,  '^,  F?b.,Vr»  ^eb..x%,  Feb.  0i  and  Bonre- 
paux  under  the  first  n>itf  dates ;  ^iY€ljn*B  Diary^  Jan.  10 ;  Eeresby*s 
Hemoirs ;  Burnet,  i.  682 ;  Sheri<lan  MS. ;  Chaillot  MS.  $  Adda's  Be- 
Ipatchea,  ^^  and^;^,  1686.  Adda  writes  like  ^a  pious,  but  weak 
and  ignorant  man.  He  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  /ame)»'a 
past  life.  -  - 

•  The  meditatiea  bears  data  ^^^>  Id8|.  Bonrepau]^,  in  his  de- 
spatch of  the  same  dajy^aysy  "L'iivtrigue  avoit  4t6  conduite  par  Mi- 
lord Eochester  «t  sa  femme.  .  .  .  Leur  projet  ^toit  de  fjaire  gouvemer 
le  Roy  d'Angleterre  par  U  nouvelle  c6int<isB6.  Us  8*6toient  a8sur6s 
d'elle."  While  Bonrepaux  was  wtitilig  thus,  Rochester  was  writing 
is  follows  J  "O  Chod,  t«U!h  aoe  so  to  nutaber  tty  day*  t^t  I  may 
apply  my  heart  unto  wiildom.  Teatyl&  me  t6  nuaiber  tb«  days  that  I 
have  spent  in  vanity  and  idleness,  and  teach  me  to  number  those  that 
I  have  spent  in  sin  and  wickedness.  O  God,  teach  me  to  number 
the  days  of  my  auction  too^  aiid  to  give  liiasi^  for  aH  that  is  come 
to  me  from  thy  hand.  Teeaoh  me  likewise  U>  nuSftrber  the  da^  of  this 
irorld'B  grestnesB,  of  whkh  Ihave  togreafta^^hnsi  tad.  teaeh  me  ta 
look  upon  tkem.  as  vaaity  aad  vekat&Ob  ^  ^int." 
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.  The  tr^asqrer  soon  found  that,  in  usmg  scandalous  means  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  a  laudable  end,  he  had  committed,  not 
only  a  crime,  but  a  folly..  The  queen  was  now  his  enemy. 
She  affected,  indeed,  to  listen  with  civility  while  the  Hydes 
excused  their  recent  conduct,  as  well  as  they  pould;.  and  she 
occasionally  pretended  to  use  her  influence  in  their  favor;  but 
she  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  woman  if  she  had  really 
forgiven  the  conspimcy  which  had  been  ^rmed  against  her 
dignity  and  her  domestic  happiness  by  the  family  of  her  hus- 
band^s  first  wife.  The  Jesuits  s^ongly  represented  to  the  king  . 
the  danger  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  His  reputa- 
tion, they  said,  hiJ3  peace^  his  soul,  had  been  put  in  peril  by  the 
machinations  of  his  prime  minister.  The  Nuncio,  who  would 
gladly  have  counteracted  the  influence  of  the  violent  party,  and 
cooperated  with  the  moderate  members  of  the  cabinet,  could 
not  honestly  oir  decently  separate  himself  on  thfs  occasion  from 
Father  Petre.  James  himself,  when  parted  by  the  sea  from 
the  charms  which  had  so  strongly  fitscinatediiim,,  could  not  but 
regard  with  resentment  and  >contempt  those  who  had  sought  to 
govern  him,  by  means  of  his  vioes.'  What  had  passed  must 
have  had  the  effect  of  raising  his  own  church  in  his  esteem, 
and  of  lowering  the  Church  of  England.  The  Jesuits,  whom 
it  was  the  fashion  to  represent  as  the  most  unsafe  of  spiritual 
guides,  ^  sophists  who  jeiined  away  the  whole  system  of  evan- 
gelical morality,  as  sycophants  who  owed  their  influence  chiefly 
to  the  indulgence  with  which  they  treated  the  sins  of  the  great, 
had  reclaimed  him  from  a-life  of  guilt  by  rebukes  as  sharp  and 
bold  ELS  those  which  David  had  heard. from  Nathan  and  Herod 
from  the  Baptist  On  t^e  other  hand,  zealous .  "Protestants, 
whose  favorite  thertie  was  the  laxity  of  Popish  casuists  and  the 
wickedness  of  doing  evil  that  good  might  come,  had  attempted 
to  obtain  advantages  for  their  own  church  in  a  way  which  all 
Christians  regarded  as  highly  crimirial.  The  victory  of  the 
cabal  of  evil  counsellors  was  therefore  complete.  The  king 
looked  coldly  on  Rochester.  The. courtiers  and  foreign  minis- 
ters soon  perceived  that  the  lord  treasurer  was  prime  minister 
only  in  name.  He  continued  to  offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had 
the  mortificatioB  to  find  it  daily  rejected.  Yet  he  could  not 
prevail  on  himself  to  relinquish  the  outward  show  of  power 
and  the  emolument?  which  he  directly  and  indirectly  derived 
from  his  great,  place.  He  did  his  best,' therefore,  to  conceal  his 
vexations  from  the  public  eye.  But  his  violent  passions  and 
his  intemperate  habits  disqualified  him  for  the  part  of  a  dissem- 
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bier.  His  gloomy  looks,  when  he  came  out  of  the  council 
chamber,  showed  how  little'  he  waa  pleased  with  what  had 
passed  at  the  board  j  and,  when  the  bottle  had  gone  round 
freely,  words  escaped  him  which  betrayed  his  xmeasiness.* 

He  might,  indeed,  well  be  uneasy.  Indiscreet  and  unpopu- 
lar measures  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  All 
thought  of  returning  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
abandoned.  The  king  explbitly  avowed  to  the  ministers  of 
those  contineBtal  powers  with  which  he  had  lately  intended  to 
ally  himself,  that  all  his  views  had  undergone  a  change,  and 
that  England  was  still  to  be,  as  she  had  b^n  under  his  grand- 
father, his  father,  and  his  brother,  of  no  account  in  ^£urope. 
^^I  am  in  no  condition,^  he  said  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
"  to  trouble  myself  about  what  passes  abroad.  It  is  my  reso- 
lution to  let  foreign  affairs  take  their  couise,  to  establish  my 
authority  at  home,  and  to  do  something  for  my  religion."  A 
few  days  later  he  announced  the  same  intentions  to  the  States 
General.t  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  his  ignominious  reign, 
he  made  no  serious  effort  to  escape  from  vassalage,  though,  to 
the  last,  he  could  never  bear,  without  transports  of  rage,  that 
men  called  him  a  vassal. 

The  two  events:  which  proved  to  the  public  that  Sunderland 
and  Sunderland's  party  were  victorious  were  the  prorogation 
of  the  parliament  from  February  to  May,  and  the  departure  of ' 
Casdemaine  (or  Rome  with  the  appointments  of  an  ambassa- 
dor of  the  highest  rank.;^ 

Hitherto  all  the  business  of  the  English  govemitient  at  the 
papal  court  had  been  transacted  by  John  Caryll.  This  gentle- 
man was  known  to  his  contemporaries  a»  a  man  of  fortune  and 
fashion,  and  as  the  author  of  two  successful  plays,  a  tragedy 
in  rhyme  which  had  been  made  popular  by  the  action  and 
recitation  •  of  Betterton,  and  a  comedy  which  owes  all  its 
value  to  scenes  borrowed  from  Moliere.  These  pieces  have 
long  been  forgotten ;  but  what  Caryll  could  not  do  for  himself 
has  been  done  for  him  by  a  more  powerful  genius.  Half  a 
line  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  1ms  made  his  name  immortal. 

«  «  Je  vis  Milord  Rochester  cpxnme  il  tfortoit  du  conseil  fort 
chagrin ;  et,  sur  la  fin  du  souper»  il  lui  en  6ehappa  quelque  chose." 
Bonrepajoz,  Feb.  jj|,  1686.    See  also  Barillon,  March  i\»  i^* 

t  Barillonr  ~f  »  April  U*  1686, 

t  London  Gazette^  Feb.  11,  168^;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Feb.  8;  Leefu- 
wen,  Feb.  -j^ ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  75,  Orig.  M«dbi. 
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CarylU  who  wa«,  like  nil  the  other  respectable  Roman  Cath-  * 
olies,  an  enemy  to  violent  courses,  had  acquitted  himself  of  his 
delicate  errand  at  Rome  with  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 
The  business  confided  to  him  was  well  done ;  but  he  assumed 
no  public  character,  and  carefully  avoided  all  display.  His 
mission,  therefore,  put  the,  government  to  scarcely  any  chai^, 
and  excited  scarcely  any  murmurs.  His  place  was  now  most 
unwisely  supplied  by  a  costly  and  ostentatious  embassy,  dSoia^  . 
sive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  people  of  England,  and  by  no 
means  welcome  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Castlemaine-  had  it  in 
charge  to  demand  a  cc^inat^s  hat  for  his  confederate  Petre. 

About  the  same  time  ^  king  began  to  show,  in  an  unequiv- 
ocal manner,  the  feeling  which  he  really  entertained  towards 
the  banished  Huguenots.  While  he  had  still  hoped  to  cajole 
his  parliament  into  submission  and  to  become  the  head  of  a 
European  coalition  against  France,  he  had  affected  to  Uazne 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  pity  the  unhappy 
men  whom  persecution  had  driven  from  their  country.  He 
had  caused  it  to  be  announced  that,  at  every  church  in  the 
kingdom^  a  collection  would  .be  made  under  his  sanction  for 
their  benefit.  A  proclamation  on  this  subject  had  been  drawn 
up  in  terms  w^ich^  might  have  wounded  the  p^ide  \^  a  sove^ 
»eign  less  sensitive  and  vainglorious  than  Lewis.  But  all  was 
now  changed.  The  priifciples  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  were 
again  the  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England.  Ample 
apologies  were  therefore  made  for  the  discourtesy  with  which 
the  En^ish  government  had  acted  towards'  France  in  showing 
favor  to  exiled  Frenchmen.  The  proclamation  which  had  dis* 
pleased  Lewis  was  recalled.*  The  Huguenot  ministers  were  * 
admonished  to  speak  with  reverence  of  their  oppressor  in  their 
public  discourses,  as  they  would  answer  it  att  their  peril. 
James  not  only  ceased  to  express  commiseration  for  the  suffer- 
ers, but  declared  that  he  believed  them  to  harbor  the  worst 
designs,  and  owned  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in 
countenancing  thetn.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  refu- 
gees, J<^  Claude,  had  publi^ed  on  the  Continent  a  small 
volume,  in  which  he  described  with  great  force  the-sufieiings 
of  his  bFethren.  Barillcm  demanded  that  some, opprobrious 
mark  should  be  put  on  his  book.  James  complied,  and  in  full 
council  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  Claude^  libel  should 
be  burned  by  the  hangman    before  the  Royal  Exchange, 
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Even  Jeffreys  was  startled,  and  Tentured  to  represent  that  such 
a  proceediag  was  without  example,  that  the  Ijook  was  written 
in  a  foreign  iongqe,  that  it  had  been  printed  at  a  foreign  press, 
that  it  related  entirely  to  transactions  which  had  taken  place  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  that  no  English  government  had  ever 
animadverted  on  such  works.  James  would  not  suffer  the 
question  to  be  discussed.  **  My  resolution,*'  he  said,  "  is 
taken.  It  has  become  the  fhshion  to  treat  kings  disrespect- 
fully,  and  they  must  stand  by' each  other.  One  king  should 
always  take  another^  part;  and  I  have  particular  reasons  for 
showing  thJB  respect  to  the  King  of  France."  There  was 
silence  at  the  hoard.  The  order  was  forthwith  issued,  and 
Claode's  pamphlet  was  committed  'to  the  f&antes,  not  without 
the  deep  murmurs  of  many  who  had  always  been  reputed 
steady  loyalists.* 

The  promised  <9ollection  was  long  put  off  under  tarious  pre- 
texts. The  king  would  gladly  have  bMcen  his  word ;  but  it 
was  pledged  so  solemnly  that  he  ^>uld  not,  for  very  shame, 
retractf  Nothings  however,  which  could  cool  the  zeal  ot  con* 
gregationB  was  omitted.  It  had  been  expected  that,  according 
to  the,  practice  usual  on  such  oocasions,  the  people  would  be 
exhorted  to  liberality  from  the  pulpits.  But  James  was  deter- 
mined ,  not  to  tolerate  declamations  ag^dnst  his  religion  and  his 
ally.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wha  therefore  -  com- 
manded to  inform  the  clergy  thiat  they  must  merely  read  the 
brief,  and  must  not  presume  to  preach  gb  the  sufferings  of 
the  French  Pratestants4  Nevertheless,  the  contributions  were 
so  large  that,  aAer  aU  deductions,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  was  paid  into  the  chamber  of  London.  ^  Perhaps  none 
of  the  munificent. subscriptions  of  our  own  age  has  borne  so 
great  a  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  nalion.^^ 

The  king  was  bitterly  mortifiei}  hy  the  lai^  amount  of  the 
■.■■■,  ■     ,«{  \  I.       .   ..  , . >, 

•  Barillon,  ^?,  May  A,  W86j  fitters,  May  -^i  Evelyn's 
Diary,  May  5  j  iuttrell's  Biary  of  the  same  date ;  Priyy  Council 
Book,  May  2, 

t  Lady  Riissell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  Jan,  22,  1686 ;  Barillon,  Feb. 
Jf»  ^^»  1686.  «Ce  prince  t^moigne,"  says  Barillon,  "une  grande 
aversion  pour  eux,  ei  aoroit  bienvoiila  se  dii^eiBser  de  la  collecte, 
qui  est  ordo&Bi^o  ea  lefor  &ve«z :  mais  -U  n'a  pas  exu  que  oela  &Lt 
possible**'  ^  . 

J  Barillon,  ^^5,  L6«6»  .  ^ 

{  AccouzLt  of  the  commissioners,  dated  March  15, 1688. 
VOL.  11.  6 
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collection  which  had  heen  made  in  obedience  to  his  own  call. 
He  knew,  he  said^  what  all  this  liberality  meant.  It  was  mere 
Whiggish  spite  to  himself  and  his  religion.*  He  had  already 
resolved  that  the  money  should  be  of  no  use  to  those  whom  the 
donors  wished  to  benefit  He  had  been,  during  some  weeks, 
in  close  communication  with  the  French  embassy  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  had,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court  of  Versailles, 
determined  on  a  course  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile 
with  Uiose  principles  of  toleration  to  which  he  afterwards  pre- 
tended to  be  attached.  The  refugees  were  zealous  for  the 
Calvinistic  discipline  and  worship.  James  therefore  gave 
orders  that  none  should  receive  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  basket  of 
coals  who  did  not  first  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
Anglican  ritual. t  It  is  strange  that  this  inhospitable  rule  should 
have  been  devised  by  a  prince  who  a^ected  to  consider  the 
Test  Act  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  conscience ;  for,  how- 
ever unreasonable,  it  may  be  to  establish  a  sacramental  test  fot 
the  purpose  of  ascertaming  whether  men  are  fit  for  civil  and 
military,office,itis  surely  much  more  unreasonable  to  establish 
a  sacramental  ;test  fat  the  purpose  of  ascertaimng  whetlier,  in 
their  extreme  distress,  they  are  fit  objects  of  charity.  Nor  had 
James  the  plea  which  may  be  urged. in  extenuation  of  the  guilt 
of  almost  all  other  persecutors ;  for  they  religion  which  he  com- 
manded the  refugees  to  profess,  on  pain  of  being  left  to  starve; 
was  not  his  own  religion.  His'  conduct  towards  them  was 
therefore  less  excusable  than  that  of  Lewis ;  for  Lewis  op- 
pressed them  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  over  from  a  damnable 
heresy  to  the  true  Church ;  James  oppressed  them  only  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  them  to  apostatize  from  one  dteimnable 
heresy  to  another. 

Several  commissioners,  otwhom  the  chancellor  was  onei 
had  been  appointed  to  dispense  the  public  alms.  When  they 
met  for  the  first  time,  Jeffreys  announced  the  royal  -pleasure. 
The  riefugees,  he  said,  were  too  generally  enemies  of  monarchy 

*  "  Le  Roi  d'Angleterre  connoit  bien  ^e  les  gens  mal  intentionnes 
pour  lui  sont  les  plus  prompts  et  les  plus  disposes  5.  cionner  consid^- 
rablement.  .  .  .\Sa  Majesty  Britannique '  connoit  bien  qu*il  auroit  6t6 
k  propos  de  ne  point  ordonner  de  coIlecte,.et  que  les-  gens  mal  inten- 
tionnes oontre  lA  religion  Catbolique  et  H$oatre  lui-  se  sen^nt  de  cett9 
occasion  pour  t6moigner  leur  z^le;" — Barillon,,  AprU  ^,  1686. 

t  BariUo^,  FeU  i^  ^^,  April  i|,  1686;  Lewis  to  Barillon, 
Mar.  A- 
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iind  episcopacy.  If  they  wished  for  relief,  they  must  hecomd 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  take  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  Many  exiles,  who  had  come 
full  of  gratitude  and  hope  to  apply  for  succor,  heard  their  sen- 
tence, and  went  broken-hearted  away.* 

May  was  now  approaching ;  and  that  month  had  been  fixed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Houses ;  l)ut  they  were  again  prorogued 
to  November.t  It  was  not  strange  that  the  king  did  not  then 
wish  to  meet  them ;  for  he  iiad  determined  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  he  knew  to  be,  in  the. highest  degree,  odious  to  them. 
From  his  predecessors  he  had  inherited  two  prerogatives,  of 
which,  the  limits  had  never  been  defined  with  strict  accuracy, 
and  which,  if  exerted  without  any  limit,  would  of  themselves 
have  sufficed  to  overturn  the  whole  polity  of  the  state  and 
of  the  church.  These  were  the  dispensing  power  and  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  By  means  of  Uie  dispensing  power 
the  king  purposed  to  admit  Boman  Catholics,,  not  merely  to 
civil  and  military,  but  to  spiritual,  offices.  By  means  of  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  he  hoped  to  make  the  Anglican  clergy 
his  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  religion. 

This  scheme  developed  itself  by  degrees.  It  was  not 
thought  safe  to  begin  by  granting  to  the  whole  Boman  Catholic 
body  a  dispensation  fnyai.  all  statutes .  imposing  penalties  and 
tests.  For  nothing  was  more  fully  established  thcui  tjiat  such  a 
dispensation  was  Ulegal.  The  Cabal  had,  in  1672,  put  forth  a 
general  declaration  of  indulgence.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as 
they  met,  had  protested  against  it.  Charles  the  Second  had 
ordered  it  to  be  cancelled  in  his  presence,  and  had,  both  by  his 
own  moutih  and  by  a  written  message^- assured  the  Houses  that 
the  step  which  had  caused  so  much  complaint  should  never  be 
drawn  into  precedent.  It  would  -have  been  difficult  to  find  in 
all  the  inns  of  court  a  barrister  of  reputation  to  argue  in  de- 
fence of  a  prerogative  which  the  sovereign^  seated  on  his 
throne  in  full  parliament,  had  solemnly  renounced  a  few  years 
before.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  clear  that  the  king  might  not, 
on  special  grounds,  grant  ex^nptions  to  individuals  by  name# 
The  first  object  of  James,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  from  the 
courts  of  common  law  an  acknowledgment  that,  to  this  extent 
at  least,  he  possessed  the  dispensing  power. 

^  Banllon,   April  *Jf ,   1686 ;    Lady  Ruwell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam, 
Aptjl  14.    **  He  sent  tfway  many,"  she  says,  *<  with  sad  hearts." 
t  LondQn  Gazette  of  laay  18, 1686. 
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'  But,  thoogh  his  pmtensiotis  were  moderate  when  compared 
with  those  which  he  put  forth  a  few  months  later,  he  soon  found 
tihat  he  had  against  him  almost  the  whole  sense  of  Westminster 
Hall.  Four  of  ^tie  judges  gate  him  to  understand  that  they 
could  not,  on  this  occasion,  Serve  his  purpose ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  all  the  four  were  violent  Tones,  and  that  among 
them  were  men  who  had  accompanied  Jeffireys  on  his  bloody 
circuit,  and  who  had  consented  to  the  death  of  Cornish  ^d  of 
Elizabeth  Gaunt  johes,  the  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  a  man  who  had  never  before  shrunk  from  any  drudgery, 
however  cnv^  or  servile,  now  held  in  the  royal  closet  language 
which  might  have  become  the  lips  of  the  purest  magistmtes  in 
our  history.  He  was  plainly  told  that  he  must  give  up  either 
bis  opinion  or  his  place.  *'  For  my  place,"  he  answered,  "  I 
care  UtUe.  I  am  old  and  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  crown  j 
but  I  an^  mortified  to  find  that  your  majesty  thinks  me  capable 
of  giving  a  judgment  whk^h  none  but  an  ignorant  or  a  dishonest 
man  could  give.'*  "  I  am  determined,"  SsM  the  king,  *'  to  have 
twelve  judges  who  will  be  all  of  my  mind  as  to  this  matter*" 
"  Your  majesty,"  answered  Jonesr,  «  may  find  twelve  judges  of 
your  mind,  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers."  *  He  was  dismissed 
together  with  Montague,,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
two  puisne  judges,  Neville  and  Charlton.  One  of  the  new 
judges  was  Christopher  Milton,  younger  biptlier  of  the  great 
poet  Of  Christopher  little  is  known  except  that,  in  the  time  of 
die  eivil  war,  he  had  been  a  royalist,  and  that  he  now,  in  his 
old  age,  leaned  towards  Popery.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  ever  formally  reconciled  to  the  Church 4>f  Rome,;  but  be 
cerfeamly  had  scruples  about  communicating  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had  terefore  a  strong  interest  in  supporting 
the  dispensing  power.f.  -  '^ 

The  king  found  his<:ounsel  as  refractory  as  his  judges.  The 
first  barrister  who  learned  that  he  was  expected  to  defend'  the 
dispensing  powe^  was  the  solicitor-general,  Heneage  Finch. 
He  peremptorily  refused,  and  was  turned  out  of  office  on  the 
following  day. J  The  attorney-general.  Sawyer,  wafc  t)rdered 
to  draw  Warrants  authorizing  members  of  ^e  Church  of  Rome 
to  hold  benefices  belonging  to  the  Churck  of  England^    Saw* 

*  Reresby's  Memoirs ;  Encbaxd,  iii.  707 ;  Kennet,  iji.  451. 
t  London  Gazette,  April  22  and  29,  1686 ;   Banllon,  April  H 
Evelyn's  Diary,  June  ^ ;  Luttrell,  Jiul«  8$  Bodd's  ChxGrck  £&stoiry«  ' 
t  North's  Life  of  GuUdford,  288* 
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yer  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  fiotne  of  the  harahest  and 
most  unjustifiable  pnwecutiiKis  of  that  age ;  and  the  Whigs  ab- 
horred him  as  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  Russell  and 
Sidney :  but  c»i  this  occasion  be  showed  no  want  of  honesty  of 
of  resolution.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "this  is  not  merely  to  dispense 
with  a  statute ;  it  is  to  aainul  the  whde  statute  law  from  the 
accession  oi  Eliaabedi  to  this  day.  I  dare  not  do  it ;  and  I 
implore  your  majesty  to  consider  whedier  such  an  attack  upon 
the  fights  of  the  Clmrch  be  in  accordance  with  your  lute  gra- 
cious promises."*  Sawyer  would  have  been  instantly  dis- 
mksed,  as  Finch  had  been,  if  the  govemmentcould  have  found 
a  successor  ^  but  diis  was  no  ea^  matter.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  that  one  at  least 
of  the  crown  lawyers  should  be  a  man  of  learning,  ability,  and 
experiedce^;  and  no  such  man  was  willing  to  defend  the  dis- 
pensing power.  The  attonaey-gsneral  was  therefore  permitted 
to  retain  his  plaoe  during  some  months.  Thomas  Powis,  an 
insignificant  man^  who  had  no  qualification  for  high  employ- 
ment except  servility,  was  appointed  8<^eitor. ' 

The  pipeliminary  arrangements  were  now  complete.  There 
was  a  solkntor-genend  to  argue  for  the  dispensing  power,  and 
twelve  judges  to  decide  in  fovor  of  it.  The  question  waft 
dierefoffe  speedily  brooght  to  a  hearing.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a 
gentleman  xji  Kent,  htul  been  converted  to  Popery  in  dayii 
when  it  was  hot  safe  for  any  man  of  note  openly  to  declare 
himself  a  Papist.  He  had  J^ept  his  secret,  and,  when  ques^ 
tioned,  had  affirmed  ^lat  he  was  «  Protestant  with  a  solemnity 
which  did  little  credit  to  his  principles.  When  James  had 
ascended  the  throne,  disguise  was  no  longer  necessary.  Sir 
Edward  publicly  apostatized,  and  was  tewarded  with  the  com* 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  He  had  held  his  commission 
more  than  three  months  without  takicig  ^e  sactament.  He 
was  therefore  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
an  informer  migi^  recover  by  action  of  debt.  A  menial  ser- 
vant was  employed  to  bring  a  suit  for  this  sum  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Sir  Edward  did  not  dispute  the  facts  alleged 
against  him,  but  pleaded  that  he  had  letters  patent  authorizing 
him  to  hold  his  cornmisBion  nGtwith9tanding  the  Test  Act. 
The  plaintiff  demurred,  that  is  to  say,  admitted  Sir  Edward's 
plea  to  be  true  in  fisK^t,  but  denied  that  it  was  a  sufficient  an- 
swer.   Thus  was  jtiised  a  simple  issue  of  law  to  be  decided 

•  Rereeby'B  Metnoiri. 
6* 
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by  the  court.  A  barrister,  who  was  notoriously  a  tool  of  the 
government,  appeared  for  the  mock  plaiDtiff,  and  made  some 
feeble  objections  to  the  defendant's  pl^.  The  new  solioitor- 
general  replied.  The  attorney-general  took  no  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Judgment  was  given  by  the  lord  chief  justice.  Sir 
£dwanl  Herbert  He  announced  that  he  had  submitted  the 
question  to  all  the  judges,  and  that^  in  the  Opinion  of  eleven  of 
them,  the  king  might  lawfully  dispense  with  penal  statutes  in 
particular  cases,  and  for  special  reasons  jof  grave  importance. 
Tlie  single  dissentient,  Baron  Street,  was  not  removed  from  his 
place.  He  was  a  jn^  of  m<»ttls  so  bad  that  his^owti  relations 
shrank  from  him,  and  .that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  time  of 
the  Eevolution,  was  advised  not  to  see  him.  The  character  of 
Street  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would  have  been 
more  scrupulous  th«ui  his  brethren.  The  character  of  James 
makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  refractory  baron  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  his  post 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  .the  dissenting  judge 
was,  like  the  plaintiff  and  the  pl^iQtilT's  counsel,  acting  collu- 
sively.  It  was  important  that  there  should  be  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  authority  in  fevor  of  the  dispensing  power ;  yet  it 
was  important  that  the  bench,  whioh  had  been  carefully  packed 
for  the  occasion,  should  appear  to  be  independent  One  judge, 
therefore,  the  least  respectably  of  the  twelve,  was  permitted, 
or  more  probably  commanded,  to  give  his  voice  against  the 
prerogative.* 

The  power  which  ihe  courts  of  law  had  thus  recognized  was 
not  suflfered  to  lie  idle.  Withm  a  month  after  the  decision  of 
the  Kings's  Bench  had  been. pronounced,  four  Roman  Catholic 
lords  were  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Two  of  these,  Powis 
aad  Bellasyse,  were  of  the  moderate  party,  and  probably- took 
their  seats  with  reluctance  and  with  many  sad  forebodings. 
The  other  two,,  Arundell  and  Dover,  had  no  such  misgivings.t 

The  dispensing  power  was,  at  the  same  time,  employed  fear 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastioal 
preferment  The  new  solicitor  readily  drew  the.  warrants  in 
which  Sawyer  had  refused  to  "be  concerned.  .  One  of  these 
warrants  was  in  favor  of  a  wretch  named  Edward  Sclateri  who 

*  See  the  account  oi  the  case  in  the  Collectioii  of  State  Trials; 
Citters,  May  ^,  j~,  1686;  Evelyn"^  Diary,  June  27;  LuttreU's 
Diary,  June  21.    As  to  Street,  see  Cl^endon^s  Diigry^  Bee.  27, 1688. 

t  London  Gazette,  July  19, 1686. 
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had  two  livings  which  he  was  determined  to  keep  at  all  costs 
and  through  aU  changes.  He  administered  the  sacrament  to 
his  parishioners  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land on  Palm  Sunday,  1686.  On  Easter  Sunday,  only  seven 
days  later,  he  was  at  mass.  The  roval  dispeaisation  authorized 
him  to  retain  the  emoluments  of  his  benefices.  To  the  temon' 
strances  of  the  patrons  from  whom  he  had  received  his  prefer- 
ment he  replied  in  terms  of  ipsolent  defiance,^and,  while  4he 
Boman  Catholic  cause  prospered,  put  forth  an  absurd  treatise 
in  defence  of  his  apostasy.  But  a  very  few  weeks  aftex"  the 
^Revolution  a  great  congregation  assembled  at  St  Mary's,  in  the 
Savoy,  to  see  him  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
which  he  had  deserted.  He  read  his  recaatation  with  tears 
flowing  from  his  eyes,  and  pronounced  a>lHtter  invective  against 
the  Popish  priests  whose  arts  had. seduced  iiim.* 

Scarcely  lees  infamous  was  the  conduct  of  Obadiah  Walker. 
He  was  an  aged  priest  ^f  th^  Church  of^  Eogland,^  and  was 
well  knowa  in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a  man  of  learning. 
He  had  in.  the  late  reign  been  suspected  of  leaning  towards 
Popery,  but  had  outwardly  conformed  to  thte  established  reli- 
gion, and  had  at  length  been  chosen  Master  of  tfiiiversity  Col- 
lege. Soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  Walker  determined 
to  throw  off  the  disguise  which  he  had  hitherto  wom«  He  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  and,  with  some  fellows  and  undergraduates  whom  he  had 
perverted,  heard  mass  daily  in  his  own  apartx^ents:  One  of 
the  first  acts  perTormed  by  the  new.  solicitor-general  was  to 
draw  up  an  instrument  which  authorized  Walker  and  his  prose- 
l3rtes  to  hold  their  benefices,  notwithstanding  their  apostasy. 
Builders  were  immediately  employed  to  turn  two  sets  of  rooms 
into  an  oratory.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Roman  Catholic  rites 
were  publicly  performed  in  University  College.  Av Jesuit  was 
quartered  there  as  chaplain.  A  press  was  established  there 
under  royal  license  for  the  printing  of  Boman  Catholic  tracts. 
During  two  years  and  a  half  Walker  continued  ta  make  war 
on  Protestantism  with  all  t&e  rancor  of  a  renegade  ;  but  when 
fortune  turned  he^showed  that,  he  wanted  the  courage  of  a 
' '  - 

•  jSee  the  letters  patent  in  GutcVs  Collectanea  Curiosa,  The 
date  is  the  third  of  May,  1686.  Sclater's  Consensus  Veterum ;  Gee's 
reply,  entitled  Veteres  Vindicati ;  Dr.  Anthony  Homeck'^  account  of 
Mr.  Sclater's  recantation  of  the  errors  of  Popery  on  the  6th  of  May« 
1689 ;  Dodd's  Chiirch  Historj^,  ptLrt  vUi.  book  ii.  art.  3. 
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martyr.  He  wna  broughl  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  CJommons, 
to  answer  for  his  cohduot,  and  was  base  enough  to  protest  that 
he  had  never  changed  his  religion,  tiiat  he  had  fiever  cordially 
approved  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Chui^h  of  Rome,  and  that  he 
had  never  tried  to  bring  any  cither  person  within  the  pale  of 
that  church.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  viokte  the  most 
sacred  obligations  of  law  and  of  plighted  fkitK,  for  th^  purpose 
of  maldng  puch  converts  as  these."^ 

In  a  short  time  the  king  went  a  step  further.  Sclater  and 
Walker  had  only  been  permitted  to  keep,  after  ^ey  became 
Papists,  the  preferment  which  had  been  beslowed  on  them 
while  they  passed  for  Protestants.  To  confer  a  high  office  in 
the  Established  Ohutch  on  '^n  avowed  enemy  of  that  Church, 
was  a  fiur  bolder  violiition  of  the  laws  and  of  the  royal  word. 
But  no  course  was  too  bold  for  James.  The  deanery  of  Christ* 
church  became  vacant.  That  office  was,  both  in  dignity  and 
in  emolument,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  dean  was  charged  with  the  govemtnent  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  youths  of  high  connectidns  and  of  great  hopes  than  could 
then  be  found  in  any  other  college.  He  was  also  the  head  of  a 
cathednd.  In  both  characters  it  was  neoisssary  that  he  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nevertheless  John 
Massey ,  who  was  notoriously  a  member  titf  the  Church  of  Rotne, 
and  who  had  not  one  mngle  recommendation  except  that  ht 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  c^'Rome,  was  appointed  by  virtue 
of  the  dispensing  power ;  and  soon  within  the  walls  of  Christ* 
church  an  altar  was  decked,  at  which  maas  was  daily  cele- 
brated.f  To  the  Nuncio  the  king^said  that  what  htA  been 
done  at  Oxford  should  very  soon  be  oone  at  Cambridge.^ 

Yet  even  this  was  a  smcall  evil  compared  with  that  which 
Protestants  had  good  ground  to  apprehend.  It  seemed  but  too 
probable  that  the  whole  government  of  tfie  Anglican  Church 
would  shortly  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  deadly  enemies. 
Three  important  sees  had  lately  become  vacant,  that  of  Yoric, 
that  of  Chester,  and  that  of  Oxford.  The  bishopric  of  Oxford 
was  given  to  Samuel  Parker,  a  parasite,  whose  reli^on,  if  he 
had  any  reli^on,  was  that  of  Rome,  and  who  called  himself  a 

•  GutcVs  Collectanea  Guiiosa;  Dodd^  viii.  2,  3;  Wood,  Ath. 
Ox. ;  EUiB  Correspondence,  iFeb.  27,  1686 ;  ComsfionB'  JoumjOs,  Oct 
26,  1689. 

t  Gutfch'B  Collectanea  Cuiiosa ;  Wood'i  Athenae  Oxonienaei ;  Dia- 
logue between  a  Churchman  tmd  a  Bissehter,  1689. 

J  Addl^  July  tV  1686. 
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Pfotefltaat  ^y  bec^uiisie  ha  was  eBeun^bieTed  wi^  a  wife,  ^^l 
wished^''  the  losg^s^  to  A<Jcla»  /^  to  appoint  aa  avowed  Catho- 
lic; but  the  tii»e  is  not  eom^.  Parker  is  well  iacliaed  to  ua; 
he  i»  on^  of  na  in  fieeling ;  aod  by  degreea  he  will  bring  rouad 
hia  cieiigy.^'*  The  bishoprie  of  Chester,  vaeaiU  by  tli^  death 
of  Joha  Peai^QUf  a  great  oame  both  in  philology  and  in  divinity, 
waa  b«s1y>!wed  on  Thomas  Cajrtwright,  a  still  vilei?  svcophaa^ 
thaa  P&rker.  Tbe:  archbishopi^  of  Yark  remained  aeveral 
years  vacant.  Aj^  no  good  reason  could  be  found  for  leaving 
so  impovtant  a  pkMSe  uxi:filled>  men  auspeot^d  that  the  noouna- 
tioQ  was  delayed  onl^  till  the  king  e^uld  v^ture  to  plaee  the 
mitm  on  the  he^id  of  aa  avowed  Papist. .  It  is  indeed  highly 
probable  that  the  Chuicb  of  Knglaad  was  saved  &obi  this  out*' 
ra^  by  the  good  sense  and  good  f^^eling  of  ih^  pope.  Without 
a  special  dispensation  from^Boine  ne  Jesuit  could  be  a  bishop ; 
and  Innocent  could  not  be  induced,  to  g^^nt  such  a  dispensation 
to  Petrei.. 

lames,  did  not  even  make  aay  secfet  of  bis  intention  to  eiEert 
vifiprously  and  systeaaiaticaUy  for  the.destructioB  of  the  £stab'> 
lished  Chuseh  all  the.powers  which  he  po^^essed  as. her  head. 
He  plainly  said  ^t,  by  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  the 
Act  of  Suprenmcy  would  be  the  means  of  healing  the  &tal 
hseach  which  it  had  onused.  Uemy  and  EliaaabeA  had  usurped 
a  dominion,  which  rightluUy  belonged  to  the  holy  see.  That 
doDfiinioii  had,  ia  the  course  of  succes^on,.  defended  to  an 
orthodox  prince,  ^aii  would  be  hel^  by  him  in  trust  for  the  holy 
see*  .  He  wa»  authorized  by  law  to  repress  i^iritual  abuses ; 
and  the  first  spiritual  abuse  which  h^  would  repress  should  be 
the  tiberty  which  ^  An^ican  clergy  ^ussnmed  of  defending 
their  own  religion^  and  of  attapkiag  the  doctrines  <^  Rome.f 

But  he  wa9  met  by  ja  ^reat  difficulty.  Thq  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  which  had  df^olved  oa  bim^  was  by  no  means,  the 
u  .1  *" — . 1   »   ...  ■', — ,.u       — ..     M  : — ^-1 J    '  >  .1 — ^ 

*  Adda,  ^  1686. 

t  *^  Ce  prbiiee  m'ft  dit  que  Bieu  aroit  penxuB  que  toutes  laa  loix  qui 
out  ^  jEkkUs  poiur  6tablix  la  xi^Ugiou  Proteetaate,  et  d^truire  la  xelinoa 
€athoUque,  servent  presentement  de  foadement  k  ae  qu'il  veut  air© 
pour  r^tablisseniGnt  cle  la  vraier^Ugion,  et  le  mettent  en  droit  d'exercer 
un  pouYolr  encore  plus  grand  que  celui  qu'ont  les  xois  Catholiques 
sor  les  tiffiiires  eoeI6siaB^ues  dans  les  autres  paya.**— Barifioaa,  July 
if,  l«Se.  To  Adda  bis  mi^'esty  said,  a.few  days  later,  **  Che  Tauto- 
zitk  concessale  dal  porlan&entQ  aoj^ra  rEocleaiasdco  senz^  aloun  limite 
con  fine  contrario  Ibese  adesso  per  servire  al  vautaggio  de'  n^edesimi 
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same  great  and  terrible  prerogative  which  Elizabeth,  James 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  First  had  possessed.  The  enact- 
ment which  annexed  to  the  crown  an  almost  boundless  visita- 
torial authority  over  the  Church,  though  it  had  neyer  been 
formally  repealed,  had  really,  lost  a  great  part  0f  its  force. 
The  substantive  law  remained;  but  it  remained  unaccom- 
panied by  any  formidable  sanction  or  by  any  efficient  system 
of  procedure;  and  was  therefore  little  more  than  a  dead . 
letter. 

The  statute  which  restored  to  Elizabeth  the  spirittial  domin- 
ion assumed  by  her  father  and-  resigned  by  her  sister  contained 
a  clauise  authorizing  the  sovereign  to  constitute  a  tribunal  which 
might  investigate,  reform,  and  punish  iall  ecclesiastical  delin- 
quencies. Under  the  authority  given  by  this  clause,  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  was  created.  That  court  was,  during 
many  years,  the  terror  of  Nonconformists,  and,  under  the  harsh 
administration  of  Laud,  became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred 
even  to  those  who  most  loved  the  Established  Church.  When 
the  Long  Parliament  met,  the  High  Commission  was  generally 
regetrded  as  the  most  grievoua  of  the,  many  grievances  under 
which  the  nation  labc^d;  An  act  was  therefore  somewhat 
hastily  passed,  which  npt  only  took  away  from  the  crown  the 
power  of  appointing  visitors  to  superintend  the  Church,  but 
abolished  all  ecclesiastical  courts  without  distinction. 

After  tiie  Restoration,  the  C&valiers  who  filled  the  Hduse  of 
Commons,  zealous  as  they  were  for  the  prerogative,  still  re-  - 
membered,  with  bittelmess,  the  tyranny  of-  the  High  Commis- 
sion, and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  revive  an  institution 
so  odious.  They  at  the  same  time  thought,,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  the  statute  which  had  swept  away  all  the  courts 
Christiatn  of  the  realm,  without  providing  any  substitute,  was 
open  to  grave  objection.  They  accordingly  •  repealed  that 
8ta.tute,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  which  related  to  the 
High  Commission.  Thus  the  Archidiaconal  "Courts,  the  Con- 
sistory Courts,,  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars, 
and  the  Court  of  Delegates  wer^  revived :  but  the  enactment 
by  which  lyizabeth  and  her  successors  had  been  empowered 
to  appoint- commissioners  with  visitatorial  authority  over  the 
Church  was  not  only  not  revived,  but  was  declared,  with  the 
utmost  strength  of  language,  to  be  completely  abrogated.  It 
is  therefore  as  clear  as  any  point  of  constitutional  law  can  be 
that  James  the  Second  was  not  xjompetent  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission with  power  to  visit  and  govetn  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land.*  Bat,  if  this  were  so,  it  was  to  little  purpose  that  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  in  high-sounding  words,  empowered  him 
to  amend  what  was  amiss  in  that  church.  No&iog  hut  a  ma- 
chinery as  stringent  as  that  which  the  Long  Parliament  had 
destro3red  could  force  the  Anglican  clergy  to  become  hi» 
agents  for  the  destruction  of  (he  Anglican  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. He  therefore,  as.  early  as  the  month  of  April,  1686, 
determined  to  create  a  new  Court  of  High  Commission.  This 
design  was  not  immediately  executed.  It  encountered  the 
opposition  of  every  minister  who  was  nbt  devoted  to  France 
and  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was  regarded  by  lawyers  as  an  out- 
rageous violation  of  the.  law,  and  by  Churchrnen  as  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  contest  might  have 
lasted  longer,  but  for  an  event  which  wounded  the  pride  and 
inflamed  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  had,  as^upreme  ordinary, 
put  forth  directions,  charging  the  clergy  of  the  establishment 
to  abstain  from  touching  in  their  discourses  on  controverted 
points  of  doctrine.  Thus^  while  sermons  In  defence  of  the 
Komah  Catholic  religion  were  preached  on  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  within  the  precincts  of  the  i*oyal  palaces,  the  church 
of  the  state,  the  church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  was 
forbidden  to  explain  and  vindicate  her  own  principles."  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  clerical  order  rose  against  this  injustice. 
William  Sherlock,  a  divine  of  distinguished  abilities^  who  had 
written  with  sharpness  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and 
bad  been  rewarded  by  the  government  with  the  mastepship  of 
the  Temple  and  with  a  pension,  was  one  of  the  first  who  in- 
curred the  royal  displeasure.  His  pension  was  stopped,  and 
he  was  severely  reprimanded.t  John  Sharjp,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich and  rector  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  soon  gave  still 
greater  offence.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  fervent  piety, 
a  preacher  of  great  fame,  and  an  exemplary  parish  priest.  In 
politics  he  was,  like  most  of  hi^  brethren,  a- Tory,  and  had  just 
been  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  He  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  which  purported  to  come  from  one  of  his' 
parishioners  wh6  had  been  staggered  by  the  arguments  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologians,  and  who  was  anxious  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  branch  of  the  true  Church 

*  The  whole  question  is  lucidly  and  unanswerably  argued  in  a 
little  conteiiiporaTy  tract  entitled  "The  King's  Power  in  Matters 
Ecclesiastical  fairly,  stated."  See  also  a  Qoncise  but  forcible  argu- 
ment by  Archbishop  Bancroft.  /  Doyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  i.  229. 

t  Letter  from  James  to  Clarendon,  Feb.  18,.  168|- 
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of  Christ  No  divine,  net  v^Ay  lost  to  all  aenae  of  rellgiou 
duty  and  of  profeasiooal  honor,  couM  refuse  to  answer  such  a 
call.  Oa  the  foUowiiig  Sunday  Sharp  delivezed  an  asumnted 
discourse  against  the  high  {pretensions  of  the  see  of  'Room. 
Some  of  his  expressions  were  exaggerated,  distorted,  and 
carried  by  talebearers  to  Whitehall.  It  was  falsely  said  that 
he  bad  spoken  with  eontumely  of  the  theological  (usquisitions 
which  had  been  found  in  the  strong  box  of  &e  late  king^  and 
which  the  present  king  had  puUished.  Gompton,  the  Bishop 
of  LfondoQ,  received  orders  from  Sunderland  to  suspend  Sharp 
till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further  known.  The  bishop 
was  in  great  perplexity.  His  recent  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Lords  had  given  deep  offence  to  the  court.  Already  his  name 
had  been,  struck  out  pf  the  list  of  privy  councillors.  Already 
he  had  been  dismissed  from  his  office  in  the  royal  chapel.  He 
was  unwilling  to  give  fresh  provocation ;  but  the  act  wMch  he 
was  directed  to  perform  was  a  judicial  act.  He  felt  that  it  waa 
unjust,  and  he  was  assured  by  the  best  advisers  that  it  was  also 
illegal,  to  inflict  punishment  without  giving  any  opportunity  for 
defence.  He  accordingly,  in  the  humblest  termsf  represented 
his  difficultiets  to  the  king,  and  privately  requested  Sharp  not 
to  appear  in  the  pulpit  for  the  preseal.  BeasonaUe  as  were 
Compton^s  scruples,  obsequious  as  were  his  apologies,  James 
waa  greatly  incensed.  What  insolence  to  plead  either  natural 
justice  or  positive  law  in  opposition  to  an  express  oonunand  of 
the  sovereign  !  Sharp  was  /<H^otten.  The  Indiop  became  a 
mark  for  tli^  whole  vengeance  rf  the  government.*  The  king 
felt  more  painfully  than  ever  the  want  of  that  tremendous 
engine  which  had  once  coerced  refractory  ecclesiastics.  He 
probably  knew  that,  for  a  fbw  angry  words  uttered  against  his 
father^s  government,  Bi^op  WilUanos  had  been,  suspended  by 
the  High  Commission  from  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and 
functions.  The  design  of  reviving  Ihat  formidable  tribunal 
was  pushed  on  more  eageriy  than  ever.  In  July  London  waa 
atarmed  by  the  news  that  the  king  had,  iu  direct  defiance  of 
two  acts  of  parliament  dfawi^  in  tl^  stiongest  terms,  intrusted 
the  whole  government  of  the  Church  to  seven  conunissioners^t 
'  '■ ■  ■ .  1 '    ■  ■    '  1 J  I  ...■■ 

*  Tli9  betit  account  of  tkese  tzansactioiis  i»  ia  the  Life  oi  Shaip*  by 
his  8on.     Ciftew.  j^»  1686. 

t  Barillon,  ^^J,  X086.  Citters,  July  if;  Privy  Council  Book, 
July  17;  EUia  Gorrespoiidenc^  Jnly  17;  SvaL]«%'s  Xtaji  J^  U& 
Luttrell's  Diary,  Aag*  ^»  6«  , 
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The  words  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  was  de- 
scribed were  loose,  and  might  be  stretched  to  ahnost  any 
extent.  All  colleges  and  grammar  schools,  even  those  founded 
by  the  liberality  of  private  benefactors,  were  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  new  board.  All  who  depended  for  bread  on 
situations  in  the  Church  or  in  academical  institutions,  from  the 
primate  down  to  the  youngest  curate,  from  the  vice  chancellors 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  down  to  the  humblest  pedagogue 
who  taught  CJorderius,  were  ^t  the  royal  mercy.  If  any  one 
of  those  many  thousands  was  suspected  of  doin^  or  saying  any 
thing  distasteful  to  the  government,  the  commissioners  might 
cite  him  before  them.  In  their  mode  of  dealing  with  him  they 
were  fettered  by  no  rules.  They  were  themselves  at  once 
prosecutors  and  judges.  The  accused  party  was  fuiliished 
with  no  copy  of  the  charge.  He  was  examined  and  cross- 
examined.  If  his  answers  did  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was 
liable  to  be  suspended  from  his  office,  to  be  ejected  from  it,  to 
be  pronounced  incapable  of  holding  any  preferment  in  future. 
If  he  were  contumacious  he  might  be  excommunicated,  or,  in 
other  words,  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  imprisoned  for 
life.  He  might  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  loaded 
with  all  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  by  which  he  had  been 
reduced  to  beggary.  No  appeal  was  given.  The  commis- 
sioners were  directed  to  execute  their  office,  notwithstanding 
any  law  which  might  be,  or  might  seem  to  be,  inconsistent 
with  these  regulations.  Lastly,  lest  any  person  should  doubt 
that  it  was  intended  to  revive  that  terrible  couift  from  which 
the  Long  Parliament  had  fteed  the  nation,  the  new  tribunal 
was  directed  to  use  a  seal  bearing  exactly  the  same  device  and 
the  same  superscription  with  the  seal  of  the  old  High  Com- 
mission.* 

The  chief  commissioner  was  the  chancellor.  His  presence 
and  assent  were  necesseury  to  every  proceeding.  All  men 
knew  how  unjustly,  insolently,  and  barbarously  he  had  acted 
in  courts  where  he  had  been,  to  a  Certain  extent,  restrained  by 
tlje  known  laws  of  England.  It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
iforesee  ho>y  he  would  conduct  himaelf  in  a  situation  in  which 
he  was  at  entire  liberty  to  make  forms  of  procedure  and  rules 
of  evidence  for  himself. 

♦  The  device  was  a  rose  and  crown.    Before  the  device  was  the 
initial  letter  of  the  sovereign's  name ;  after  it  the  letter  B.    Kound 
the  seal  was  this  inscription,  **  Sigillum  commissariorum  regiae  majes- 
tatis  ad  causas  ecclesiasticas." 
VOL.  II.  7 
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Of  the  other  six  commissioners  three  were  prelates  and 
three  laymen.  The  name  of  Archbishop  Sancr#ft  stood  first. 
But  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  court  was  illegal,  that  all 
its  judgments  would  be  null,  and  that  by  sitting  in  it  he  should 
inbur  a  serious  responsibility.  He  therefore  determined  not  to 
comply  with  the  royal  mandate.  He  did  not,  however,  act  on 
this  occasion  with  that  courage  and  sincerity  which  he  showed 
when  driven  to  extremity  two  years  later.  He  begged  to  be 
excused  on  the  plea  of  business  and  ill  health.  The  other 
members  of  the  board,  he  added,  were  men  of  too  much  ability 
to  need  his  assistance.  Tliese  disingenuous  apologies  ill  be- 
came the  primate  of  all  England  at  such  a  crisis ;  nor  did 
they  avert  the  royal  displeasure.  Bancroft's  name  was  not 
indeed  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors;  but,  to  the 
bitter  mortifixjation  of  the  friends  of  the  Church,  he  was  no 
longer  summoned  to  any  meeting  of  th^ board.  "If,"  said 
the  king,  "he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  to  go  to  the  commis- 
sion, it  is  a  kindness  to  relieve  him  from  attendance  at 
council."  * 

The  governnient  found  no  similar  difficulty  with  Nathaniel 
Crewe,  bishop  of  the  'great  and  opul6nt  see  of  Durham;  a  man 
nobly  bora,  and  raised  so  high  "in  his  profession  that  he  could 
scarcely  wish  to  rise  higher,  but  mean,  vain,  and  cowardly. 
He  had  been  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  when  the  Bishop 
of  London  was  banished  from  the  palace.  The  honor  of  being 
an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  turned  Crewe's  head.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  some  of  his  friends  represented  to'  him  the 
risk  which  he  ran  by  sitting  in  an  illegal  tribunal.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  answer  that  he  could  not  live  out  of  the  royal 
smile,  and  exultingly  expressed  his  hope  that  his  name  would 
appear  in  history  — •  a  hope  which  has  not  been  altogether  dis- 
appointed.t  -'  ^  ,     ^ 

Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the  third  clerical 
commissioner.  He  was  a  man  to  whose  talents  posterity  has 
scarcely  done  justice^  Unhappily  for  his  fame,  it  has  been 
usual  to  print  his  verses  in  collections  of  the  British  poets ;  and 
those  who  judge  of  him  by  his  verses  must  consider  him  as  a 
servile  imitator,  who,  without  one  spark  of  Cowley^s  admirable 
genius,  mimicked  whatever  was  least  commendable,  in  Cow- 

♦  Appendix  to  Clarendon's  Diary;  Cittere,  Oct.  y^,  1686 ;  Baril-^ 
lon^  Oct.  H ;  Doyly's  Life  of  Sanoroft. 
t  Bumet,  i.  676. 
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ley's  manner;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Sprat's 
prose  writings  will  form  a  very  different  estimate  of  his 
powers.  He  was,  indeed,  a  great  master  of  our  language,  and 
possessed  at  once  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  of  the  contro- 
versialist, and  of  the  historian.  His  moral  character  might 
have  passed  with  little  censure  had  he  belonged  to  a  less 
sacred  profession ;  for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is, 
that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and  worldly ;  but  such  failings, 
though  not  commonly  regarded  as  very  heinous  in  men  of 
secular  callings,  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate.  The  archbishop- 
ric of  York  was  vacant ;  Sprat  hoped  to  obtain  it,  and  there- 
fore accepted  a  seat  at  the  ecclesiastical  board ;  but  he  was 
too  good-natured  a  man  to  behave  harshly ;  and  he  was  too 
sensible  a  man  not  to  know  that  he  might  at  some  future  time 
be  called  to  a  serious  account  by  a  parliament.  He,  therefore, 
though,  he  consented  to  act^  tried  to  do  as  little  misc^iief,  and  to 
make  as  few  enemies,  as  possible.* 

The  three  remaining  commissioners  were  the  lord  treasurei^ 
the  lord  president,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Rochester,  disapproving  and  murmuring,  commented  to  serve. 
Much  as  he  had  to  endure  at  court,  he  could  not  bear  to  quit 
it.  Much  as  he  loved  the  Church,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to .  sacrifice  for  her  sake  his  white  «taff,  his  patronage,  his 
salary  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  far  larger 
indirect  emoluments  of  his  office.  He  exoused  his  conduct  to 
others,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  by  pleading  that,  as  a  commis- 
sioner, he  might  be  able  to  prevent  miich  evil,  wid  that,  if  he 
refused  to  act,  some  person  less  attached  to  the  Protestant 
religion  would  be  found  to  replace  him;  Sunderland  was  the 
representative  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Herbert's  recent  de- 
cision on  the  question  of  the  dispensing  power  seemed  to  prove 
that  he  would  not  flinch  from  any  service  which  the  king  might 
require. 

As  soon  as  the  commission  had  been  opened,  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  cited  before  the  new  tribunal.  He  appeared. 
"I  demand  of  you,"  said  Jeffreys,  "a  direct  and  positive 
answer.     Why  did  not  you  suspend  Dr.  Sharp  I " 

The  bishop  requested  a  copy  of  the  commission,  in  order 
that  he  might  know  by  what  authority  he  was  thus  interrogated. 
"  If  you  mean,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  to  dispute  our  authority,  I 

•  Btdmet,  i.  675,  ii.  629 ;  Sprat's  Letters  to  Dorset; ' 
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shall  take  another  course  with  you.  As  to  the  commission,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  you  have  seen  it.  At  all  events,  you  may  see 
it  in  any  cotFee-house  for  a  penny."  The  insolence  of  the 
chancellor's  reply  appears  to  have  shocked  the  other  commis- 
sioners, and  he  was  forced  to  make  some  awkward  apologies. 
He  then  i^turned  to  the  point  from  which  he  started.  "  This," 
he  said,  "  is  not  a  court  in  which  written  charges  are  exhibited. 
Our  proceedings  are  summary,  and  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
question  is  a  plaia  one.  Why  did  you  not  obey  the  king  ?  " 
With  some  difficulty  Compton  obtained  a  brief  delay,  and  the 
assistance  of  eounseL  When  the  case  had  been  heard,  it  was 
evident  to  "all  men  that  the  bishop  had  done  only  what  he  was 
bound  to  do.  The  treasurer,  the  chief  justice,  and  Bishop 
Sprat,  were  for  acquittal.  The  king's  wrath  was  moved.  It 
seemed  that  his  ecclesiastical  commission  would  fail  him,  as  his 
Tory  parliament  had  failed  him.  He  offered  Rochester  a 
simple  choice,  to  pronounce  the  bishop  guilty,  or  to  quit  the 
Treasury.  Rochester  was  base  enough  to  yield.  Compton 
was  suspended  from  all  spiritual  functions ;  and  the  charge  of 
his  great  diocese  was  committed  to  his  judges.  Sprat  and 
Crewe.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  his  palace,  and  to 
receive  his  revenues;  for  it  was  known  tjiat?  had  any  attempt 
been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  temporalities,  he  would  have 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  common  law;  and 
Herbert  himself  declared  that,  at  common  law,  judgment  must 
be  given  against  the  crown.  This  consideration  induced  the 
king  to  pause.  Only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
packed  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
decision  in  favor  of  his  dispensing  power.  He.  now  found  that, 
unless  he  packed  them  again,  he  shouM  not  be  able  to  obtain 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  proceedings  of  his  ecclesiastical 
commission.  He  determin^l,  therefore,  to  postpone  for  a 
short  tinie  the  confiscation  of  the  freehold  property  of  refrac- 
tory clergymen.* 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  indeed  such  as  might  well 
make  him  hesitate.  During  some  months  di$conteQt  had  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  celebration  of  the  Ro- 
man GBitholic  worship  had  long  been  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
liament During  several  generations  no  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man had  dared  to  exhibit  himself  in  any  public  place  with  the 

*  Bumet,  1 677 ;  Barillon,  Sept.  -^y,  1686.  -The  public  proceedings 
•re  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 
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badges  of  his  office.  Against  the  regular  clergy,  and  'against 
the  restless  and  subtle  Jesuits  by  name,  had  been  enacted  a 
succession  of  rigorous  statutes.  Every  Jesuit  who  set  foot  in 
this  country  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
A  reward  was  offered  for  his  detection.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  general  rule,  that  men  are  not  bound 
to  accuse  themselvies.  Whoever  was  suspected  of  being  a 
Jesuit  might  be  interrogated,  and,  if  he  refused  to  answer, 
might  he  sent  to  prison  for  life.*  These  laws,  though  they 
had  not,  except  when  there  was  supposed  to  be  some  pe« 
culiar  danger,  been  strictly  executed,  and  though  they  had 
never  prevented  Jesuits  from  resorting  to  England,  had  made 
disguise  necessary.  But  all  disguise  was  now  thrown  off.  In- 
judicious members  of  the  king^s  church,  encouraged  by  him, 
took  a  pride  in  defying  statutes  which  were  still  of  undoubted 
validity,  and  feelings  which  had  a  strmiger  hold  of  the  national 
mind  than  at  any  former  period.  Roman  Catholic  chapels  rose 
all  over  the  country.  Cowls,  girdles  of  ropes,  and  strings  of 
beads  constantly  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  astonished  a 
population,  the  oldest  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  conventual 
garb  except  on  the  stage;  A  convent  rose  at  Clerkenwell  od 
'  the  site  of  the  ancient  cloister  of  Saint  John.  The  Franciscans 
occupied  a  mansion  in  Lincoln ^s  Inn  Fields.  The  Carmelites 
were  quartered  in  the  City.  A  socie^  of  Benedictine  monks 
was  lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace.  In  the  Savoy,  a  spacious 
house,  including  a  church  and  a  school,  was  built  for  the 
.Tesuits.t  The  skill  and  care  with  which  those  fathers  had, 
during  Several  generations,  conducted  the  education  of  youth, 
had  drawn  forth  reluctant  praises  from  the  wisest  Protestants. 
Bacon  had  pronounced  the  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  the 
Jesuit  colleges  to  be  the  best  yet  known  in  the  world,  and  had 
warmly  expressed  his  regret  that  so  admirable  a  system  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  discipline  should  be  subservient  to  the 
interests- of  a  corrupt  religion.  J  It  was  not  improbable  that  the 
new  academy  in  the  Savoy  might,  under  royal  patronage,  prove 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  great  foundations  of  Eton,  Westmin- 
ster, and  Winchester.  Indeed,  soon  after  the  school  was 
opened,  the  classes  consisted  of  four  hundred  boys,  about.one 
half  of  whom  were  Protestants.     The  Protestant  pupils  were 

.»  27  Eliz.  c.  2.;  2  Jac.  1,  c.  4  ;  3  Jac.  1,  c.  5. 
t  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  7i))  80,  Orig.  Mem. 
i  De  Augmentis,  i.  1,  vi.  4.    . 
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not  required,  to  attend  vasiss  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  influence  of  able  preceptors,  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  which  win  the  confidence 
and  aflection  of  youth,  would  make  many  converts. 

These  things  produced  great  excitement  among  the  populace, 
which  is  always  more  moved  by  what  impresses  the  senses  than 
by  what  is  addressed  to  the  reason.  Thousands  of  rude  and 
ignorant  men,  to  whom  the  dispensing  power  and  the  eccle- 
siastical commission  were  words  without  a  meaning,  saw  with 
dismay  and  indignation  a  Jesuit  college  rising  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  friars  in  lioods  and  gowns  walking  in  the  Strand, 
and  crowds  of  devotees  pressing  in  at  the  doors  of  temples  where 
homage  was  paid  to  graven,  images.  Riots  broke  out  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Coventry  and  Worcester  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  was  violently  interrupted.*  At  Bristol  the 
rabble,  countenanced,  it  was  said,  by  the  magistrates,  performed 
a  profane  and  indecent  pageant,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
represented  by  a  buffoon^  and  in  which  a  mock  host  was  car- 
ried in  procession.  The  garrison  was  called  out  to  disperse  the 
mob.  The  mob,  then  and  ever  since  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the 
kingdom,  resisted.  .Blows  were  exchanged  -and  serious  hurts 
inflicted.t  The  agitation  was  great  in  the  capital,  and  greater 
in  the  city,  properly  so  called,  than  at  Westminster^  For  the 
people  of  Westminster  had  been  accustomed  to  see  among 
them  the  private  chapels  of  Roman  Catholic  ambassadors; 
but  the  city  had.  not,  within  living  memory,  been  polluted  by 
any  idolatrous  exhibition,  t  Now,  however,  the  resident  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  encouraged  by  the  king,  fitted  up  a  chapel  in 
Lime  Street.  The  heads  of,  the  corporation,  though  men 
selected  for  office  on  account  of  their  known  Toryism,  pro- 
tested against  this  illegal  proceeding.  The  lord  mayor  was 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  privy  council.  ♦'  Take  heed  what 
you  do,*'^d  the  king.  "  Obey  me  ;  and  do  not  trouble  your- 
self  either  about  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  or  gentlemen- 
of  the  short  robe."  The  chancellor  took  up  the  word,  and  re- 
primanded the  unfortunate  magistrate  with  the  genuine  elor 
quence  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  The  chapel:  was  opened.  All 
the  neighborhood  was  soon  in  commotion.  Great  crowds 
assembled  in  Cheapside  to  attack^ the  new  mass  house.  The 
priests  were  insulted.     A  crucifix  was  talcen  out  of  the  building 

*  Citterfl,  May  i|,  1686. 

t  Citters,  May  i|,  1686.' ,  Adda,  May  ^. 
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and  set  up  on  the  parish  pump.  The  lord  mayor  came  to  quell 
the  tumult,  but  was  received  with  cries  of  "  No  wooden  gods." 
The  trainbands  were  ordered  to  disperse  the  crowd  ;  but  they 
shared  in  the  popular  feeling  ;  and  murmurs  were  heard  from 
the  ranks,  "  We  cannot  in  conscience  fight  for  Popery."  * 

The  Elector  palatine  was,  like  James,  a  sincere  and  zealous 
Catholic,  and  was,  like  James,  the  ruler  of,  a  Protestant  people ; 
but  the  two  princes  resembled  each  other  little  in  temper  and 
understanding-  The  elector  had  promised  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  church  which  he  found  established  in  his  dominions. 
He  had  strictly  kept  his  word,  and  had  not  suffered  himself  to 
be  provoked  to  any  violence  by  the  indiscretion  of  preachers 
who,  in  their  antipathy  to  his  faith,  occasionally  forgot  the 
respect  which  they  owed  to  his  person. t  He  learned,  with 
concern,  that  great  ofience  h^  been  given  to  th^  people  of 
London  by  the  injudicious  act  of  his  .representative^  and,  much 
to  his  honor,  declared  that  he  would  forego  the  privilege  to 
which,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  was  entitled,  rather  than  en- 
danger the  peace  of  a  great  oity.  "  I,  too,"  he  wrote  to  James, 
"  have  Protestant  subjects ;  and  I  know  ;jvith  how  much  caution 
an^  delicacy  it  is  necessary  that  a  Catholic  prince  so. situated 
should  act."  Jarties,  instead  of  expressing  gratitude  for  this 
humane  and  considerate  conduct,  turned  the  letter  into  ridicule 
before  the  foreign  .ministers.  It  was  determined  that  the  elec- 
tor should  have  a  chapel  in  the  city  whether  he  would  or  not, 
and  that,  if  the  trainbands  refused  to  do  their  duty,  their  place 
should  be  supplied  by  the  guards. f 

The  effect  of  these  disturbances'^  on  trade  was  serious.  The 
Dutch  minister  informed  the  States  General  that  the  business 
of  the  Exchange^ was  at  a  stand.  The  commissioners  of  the 
customs  reported  to  the  king  that,  during  the  month  which  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  Lime  Street  Chapel,  the  receipt  in  the 
port  of  the  Thames  had  fallen  off  by  some  thousands  of 
pounds.^  Several  aldermen,  who,  though  zealous^  royalists 
appointed  under  the  new  charter,  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  their  city,  and  loved  neither  Popery 

♦  Ellis  Correspondence,  April  27,  1686 ;  BariUon,  April  ^f ;  Cit- 
ters,  April  ^;  Piivy  Council  Book,  March  26;.  LuttreU's  Diary; 

KAA^    Feb.  26    Mar.  38'.^.,     «      April  83 

^dda,  j^— ,.  j^^,  April  ^,  -^^^, 

t  Burnet's  Travels.  J  Barillon,  ^^,  1686. 

§  Cittcrs,  ^,  1686.  '  ^ 
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nor  martial  law,  tendered  their  resignations.  But  the  king  was 
resolved  not  to  yield.  He  formed  a  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
and  collected  there,  within  a  circumference  of  about  two  miles 
jgind  a  half,  fourteen  battalions  of  foot  and  thirty^two  squad- 
rons of  horse,  amounting  to  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men. 
Twenty-isix  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  wains  laden  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  werfe  dragged  from  the  tower  through 
the  city  to  Hounslow.*  The  Londoners  saw  this  great  force 
assembled  in  their  neighborhood  with  a  terror  which  familiarity 
soon  diminished.  A  visit  to  Hounslow  became  their  favorite 
amusement  on  holidays.  The  camp  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  fair.  Mingled  with  the  musketeers  and  dragoons,  a 
multitude  of  fine  gentlemeri  and  ladies  from  Soho  Square, 
sharpers  and  painted  women  from  Whitefriars,  invalids  in 
sedans,  monks  in  hoods  and  gowns,  lackeys  in  rich  liveries, 
pedlers,  orange  girls,  mischievous  apprentices  and  gaping 
clowns,  was  constantly  passing  and  repassing  through  the  long 
lanes  of  tent^.  From  some  pavilions  were  heard  thie  noises  of 
drunken  reveliy,  from  others  the  curses  of  gamblers.  In  ttuth 
the  place  was  merely^  gay  suburb  of  the  capital.  The  king, 
as  was  amply  proved  two  years  later,  had  greatly  miscalculated. 
He  had  forgotten  that  vifcinity  operates  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  had  hoped  that  his  army  would  overawie  London :  but  the 
result  of  his  policy  was  that  the  feelings  anek  opinions  of  Lon- 
don took  complete  possession  of  his  army.t 

Scarcely  indeed  had  the  encampment  b6en  formed  when 
there  were  rumors  of  quarrels  between  the  Protestant  and 
Popish  soldiers.J  A  little  tract,  entitled  A  humble  and  hearty 
Address  t6  all  English  Protestants  in  the  Army.,  had  been 
actively  circulated  through  the  ranks.  The  writer  vehemently 
exhorted  the  troops  to  use  their  arms  in  defence,  not  of  the 
mass  book,  but  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the 
Petition  of  Right     He  was  a  m^n  already  under  the  frown  of 

*  EUig  Coirespondence,  June  26, 1686  ;  Cittern,  July  -j^;  Luttrell's 
Diary,  June  19. 

t  See  the   contemporary  poems,   entitled  Hounslow  Heath  «nd 
Cffisar's  Ghost ;  Evelyn's  Diary,   June  2,  1686.    A  baUad  in  the 
Pepysian  collection  contains  the  following  lines :  — 
"I  liked  the  place  beyond  expression; 
I  ne*er  saw^  a  cainp  so  fine ;   • 
Kot  a  maid  in  a  plain  tkessing, 
Bxit  mig;ht  taste  a  glass  of  wi^e."  * 

X  Luttrell'e  Diary^  June  18, 1686. 
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power.     His  character  was  remarkable,  and  his  history  not 
uninstructive. 

His  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  a  priest  of^the 
Church  of  England,  and  had  been  chaplain  to  Lord  Russell. 
Johnson  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  mortally  hated  by 
their  oppqnents,  and  less  loved  than  respected  by  their  allies. 
His  morals  were  pure,  his  religious  feelings  ardent,  his  learning 
and  abilities  not  contemptible,  his  judgment  weak,  his  temper 
acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  unconquerably  Btubbom.  His  pro- 
fession made  him  peculiarly  odious  to  the  zealous  supporters 
of  monarchy ;  for  a  republican  in  holy  orders  was  a  strange 
and  almost  an  unnatural  being.  During  the  late  reign  Johnson 
had  published  a  book  entitled  Julian  the  Apostate*  The  object 
of  this  work  was  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  It  was  easy 
to  produce  passages  fromChrysostom  and  Jerome  written  in  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  Anglican  divines  who 
preached  against  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Johnson,  however,  went 
further.  He  attempted  to  revive  the  odious  imputation  which 
had,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  been  thrown  by  Libanius  on  the 
Christian  soldiers  of  Julian,  and  insinuated  that  the  dart  which 
slew  the  imperial  renegade  came,  not  from  the  enemy,  but 
from  some  Rumbpld  or  Ferguson  in  the  Roman  ranks.  A  hot 
controversy  followed.  Whig  and  Tory  disputants  wrangled 
fiercely  about  an  obscure  passage,  in  which  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus  praises  a  pious  Ushop  who  was  going  to  bastinado  some- 
body.' The  Whigs  maintained  that  the  holy  man  was  going 
to  listinado  the  emperor ;  the  Tories  that,  at  the  worst,  he  was 
only  going  to  bastinado  a  captain  of  the  guard.  Johnson  pre- 
pared a  reply  to.  his  assailants,  in  which  he  drew  an  elaborate 
parallel  between  Julian  and  James,  then  Duke  of  York.  Julian 
had,  during  many  years,  pretended  to  abhor  idolatry,  while  in 
heart  an  idolater.  Julian  had,  to  serve  a  turn,  occasionally 
affected  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Julian  had  pun- 
ished cities  which  were  zealous  for  the  true  religion,  by  taking 
away  their  municipal  privileges.  Julian  had,  by  his  flatterers, 
been  called  the  Just.  James  was  provoked  beyond  endurance. 
Johnson  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  convicted,  and  condemned 
to  a  fine  which  he  had  no  means  of  papng.  He  was  there- 
fore kept  in  jail ;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  his  confinement 
would  end  only  with  his  life.* 

m.u        ■  ■-  ,..„    ■■      . '   ■  ■■       I J«  

*  See  the  memoirs  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his 
life»  his  Julian,  and  his  answers  to  his  opponents.  See  also  Hiekes's 
Jovian. 
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Over  the  room  which  he  occupied  in  the  King's  Bench  prison 
lodged  another  offender,  whose  character  well  deserves  to  be 
studied.  This  was  Hugh  Speke,  a  young  man  of  good  family, 
but  of  a  singularly  base  axid  depraved  nature.  His  love  of 
mischief  and  of  dark  and  crooked  ways  amounted  almost  to 
madness.  To  cause  confusion  without  being  found  out  was 
his  business  and  his  pastime  ;  and  he  had  a  rare  skill  in  using 
honest  enthusiasts  as  the  instruments  of  his  cold-blooded  malice. 
He  had  attempted  by  means  of  one  of  his  puppets  to  fasten  on 
Charles  and  James  the  crime  of  murdering  Essex  in  the  Tower. 
On  this  occasion  the  agency  of  Speke  had  been  traced  ;  and, 
though  he, succeeded  in  throwing  the  greater  part  of  the  blame 
on  his  dupe,  he  had  not  escaped  with  impunity.  ^  He  was  now 
a  prisoner ;  but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  live  with  comfort ; 
and  he  was  under  so  little  restraint  that  he  was  able  to  keep  up 
regular  communication  with  one  of  his  confederates,  who  man- 
aged a  secret  press. 

Johnson  w^  the  very  man  for  Speke's  purposes,  zealous 
and  intrepid,  a  scholar  and  a  practised  controversialist,  yet  as 
simple  as  a  child.  ^  A  close  intimagy  sprang  up  between  the 
two  fellow-prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a  succession  of  bitter 
and  vehement  treatises,  which  Speke  conveyed  to  the  printer,. 
When  the  camp  was  formed  at  Houndow,  Speke  urged  John- 
son to  compose  an  address  which  might  excite  the  troops  tq 
mutiny.  The  paper  was  instantly  drawn  up.  Many  thousands 
of  copies ^were  struck  off  and  brought  to  Speke's  room,  whence 
they  were  distributed  over  iJie  whole  country,  and  especially 
among  the  soldiers.  A  milder  government  than  that  which 
then  governed  Englafid  would  have  been  moved  to  high  resent- 
ment by  such  a  provocation.  Strict  search  was  made.  A 
subordinate  agent  who  had  been  employed  to  circulate  the  ad- 
dress saved  himself  by  giving  up  Johnson;  and  Johnson  was 
not  the  man  to  save  himself  by  giving  up  Speke.  An  infor- 
mation was  filed,  and  a  conviction  obtained  without  difficulty. 
Julian  Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  was  sentenced  to 
stand  thrice  in  the  pillory,,  and  to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn.  The  judge.  Sir  Francis  Withins,  told  the  criminal  to 
be  thankful  for  the  great  lenity  of  the  attorney-general,  who 
inight  have  treated  the  case  as  one  of  high  treason.  "  I  owe 
him  no  thanks,"  answered  Johnson,  dauntlesgly.  *'Am  I, 
whose  only  crime,  is  that  I  have  defended  the  Church  and  the 
laws,  to  be  grateful  for  being  scourged  like  a  dog,  while  Popish 
scribblers  are  suffered  daily  to  insult  the  Church  and  to  violate 
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the  laws  with  impunity  ?  "  The  energy  with  which  he  spoke 
was  such  that  both  the  judges  and  the  crown  lawyers  thought 
.  it  necessary  to  vindicate  themselves,  and  protested  that  they  ' 
knew  of  bo  Popish  publications  such  as  those  to  which  the 
prisoner  alluded.  He  instantly  drew  from  his  pocket  some 
Roman  Catholic  books  and  trinkets  which  were  then  freely 
exposed  for  .sale  un^er  the  royal  patronage,  read  aloud  the  titles 
of  the  books,  and  threw  a  r6sary  across  the  table  to  tlie  king's 
counseL  "  And  now,"  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  lay  this 
-information  before  God,  before  this  court,  and  before  the  Eng- 
lish people.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  Mr.  Attorney  will  do 
his  duty." 

It  was  resolved  ,that,  before  the  punishment^  was  inflicted, 
Johnson  should  be  degraded  from  the  priesttiood."  The  prelates 
who  had  been  charged  by  the  ecclesiastical  commission  with 
the  care  of  the  diocese  of  London  cited  him  before  them  in 
the  chapter  house  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  manner  in 
which  he  went  through  the  ceremony  made  .a  deep  impression 
on  many  minds.  When  he  was  stripped  of  his  sacred  robe 
he  exclaimed,  "  You, are  taking  away  my  gown  because  I  have 
tried  to  keep  your  gowns  on  ypur  backs."  The  only  part  of 
the  formalities  which  seemed  to  distress  him  was  the  plucking 
of  the  Bible  out  of  his  hand'.  He  made  a  faint  struggle  to 
retain  the  sacred  bode,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into  tears.  "  You 
cannot,"  he  said,  "  deprive  me  of  the  hopes  which  I  owe  to 
it."  Some  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the 
flogging.  A  Koman  Catholic  priest  oftered  to  intercede  for 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  money  waa  raised  ;  and  the  priest 
did  his  best,  but  in  vain.  "  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  king,  "  has 
the  spirit  of  a  martyr ;  and  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  one." 
William  the  1?hird  said,  a  few  years  later,  of  one  of  the  most 
acrimonious  and  intrepid  Jacobites,  "  He  has  set  his  heart  on 
being  a  martyr,  and  I  have  set  mine  on  disappointing  him." 
These  two  speeches  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  the  widely 
different  fates  of  the  two  princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  flogging  came.  A  whip  of  nin6 
lashes  was  used.  Three  hundred  and  seventeen  stnpes  were 
inflicted  ;  but  the  suflferer  never  winced.  He  afterwards  said 
that  the  pain  was  cruel,  bul  that,  as  he  was  dragged  at  the.  tail 
of  the  cart,  he  remembered  how  patiently  the  cross  hswi  been 
borne  up  Mount  Calvary,  and  was  so  much  supported  by  the 
thought  that,  but  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  vain- 
glory, he  would  have  sung  a  psalm  with  as  firm  and  eheerful  a 
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voice  as  if  he  had  been  worshipping  God  in  the  congregation. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  so  much  heroism  had  been  less 
alloyed  by  intemperance  and  intolerance.* 

Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  Johnson  found 
no  sympathy.  He  had  attempted  to  justify  rebellion  ;  he  had 
even  hinted  approbation  of  regicide  ;  dnd  they  still,  in  spite  of 
much  provocation,  clung  to  the  doptrine  of  non-resistance. 
But  they  saw  with  alarm  and  concern  the  progress  of  what 
they  considered  as  a  noxious  superstition,  and,  while  they  ab- 
jured all  thought  of  defending  their  religion  by  the  sword,  be- 
took themselves  manfully  to  weapons  of  a  tiiffcrent  kind.  To 
preach  against  the  errors  of  Popery  was  now  regarded  by  them 
as  a  point  of  duty  and  a  point  of  honor.  The  London  clergy, 
who  were  then  in  abilities  and  influence  decidedly  at  the  head 
of  their  profession,  set  an  example  which  was  bravely  followed 
by  their  ruder  brethren  all  over  the  country.  Had  only  a  few 
bold  men  taken  this  freedom,  they  would  probably  have  been 
at  once  cited  bef3re  the  ecclesiastical  commission  :  but  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  punish  an  offence  which  was  committed 
every  Sunday  by  thousands  of  divines,  from  Berwick  to  Pen- 
zance. The  presses  of  the  capital,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge never  rested.  In  the  last  session  of  parliament  the  act 
of  Charles  the  Second,  which  subjected  literature  to  a  censor- 
ship, had  been  revived  ;  but  this  act  did  not  seriously  impede 
tjie  activity  of  Protestant  controversialists ;  for  4t  contained  a 
proviso  in  favor  of  the  two  universities,  and  authorized  the 
publication  of  theological  Works  licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  It  was  jtherefbre  out  of  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  silence  the  defenders  of  the  establislied  religion.  They 
were  a  numerous^  an  intrepid,  and  a  well-appointed  band  of 
combatants.  Among  thern  were  eloquent  declaimers,  expert 
dialecticians,  scholars  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of  the  ftithers 
and  in  all  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Some  of  th5m,  at  a 
later  period,  turned  against  each  other  the  formidable  arms 
which  they  had  wielded  against  the  common  enemy,  and,  by 
their  fierce  contentions  and  insolent  triumphs,  brought  reproach 
on  the  church  which  they  had  saved.  But  at  present  they 
formed  a  imited  phalanx.      In  the  van  appeared  a  rank  of 

*  Life  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to  Ms  works ;  Secret  History  of  the 
happy  Revolution,  by  fiugh  Speke ;  State  Trials ;  Citters,  ^^^f , 
1686.  Citters  gives  the  best  account  of  the  trial.  I  have  seen  a 
broadside  which  confirms  his  narrative. 
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Steady  and  skilful  veterans,  TUlotson,  Stillingfleet,  Sherlock, 
Prideaux,  Whitby,  Patrick,  Tennison,  Wake.  The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  the  nriost  distinguished  bachelor^  of  arts  who 
were  studying  for  deacon's  orders.  ^Cons[HCuous  among  the 
recruits  whom  Cambridge  sent  to  the  field  was  a  favorite  pupil 
of  the  great  Newton,  Henry  Wharton,  who  had,  a  few  months 
before,  been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  and  whose  early 
death  was  soon  after  deplored  by  men  of  all  parties  as  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  letters.*  Oxford  Was  not  less  proud  of  a 
youth  whose  great  powers,  first  essayed  in  this  conflict,  after- 
wards troubled  the  church  and  the  state  during  forty  eventful 
yeare,  Francis  Atterbury.  By  such  men  a&  these  ev6ry  ques- 
tion in  issue  between  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants  was  de- 
bated, sometimes  in  a  popular  style  which  boys  and  women 
could  comprehend,  sometimes  with  the  utmost  subtlety  of 
logic,  and  sometimes  with  an  immense  display  of  learning. 
The  pretensions  of  the  holy  see,*  the  authority  of  tradition, 
purgatory,'  transubstantiation,-  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the 
adoration  of  the  host,  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  nhe  laity,  con- 
fession, penance,  indulgences,  extreme  unction,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  the  adoration  of  images,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  monastic  vo>vs,  the  practice  of  celebrating  public  worship  in 
a  tongue  unknown  to  the  ihHltitude,  the  corruptions  of  the  court 
of  Eome,  the. history  of  the  Reformation,  the  characters  of  the 
chief  reformers,  were  copiously  discussed.  Great  numbers  of 
absurd  legends  about  miracle?  wrought  by  saints  and  relics 
were  translated  from  the  Italian,  and  published  as  ^ecimens 
of  the  priestcraft  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Christendom 
had  been  fooled.  Of  the  tractjs  put  forth  on  these  subjects  by 
Anglican  divines  during  the  short  reign  of  James  the  Second 
many  have  probably  perished.  Those  which  may  still  be 
found  in  our  great  libraries  make  up  a  mass  of  near  twenty 
thousand  pages.f 

The  Roman  Catholics  did  not  yield  tiie  victory  without  a 
struggle.  One  of  them,  named  Henry  Hills,  had  been  appointed 
printer  to  the  royal  household  and  chapel,  and  had  been  placed 
by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  great  office  in  London  from  which 
theological  tracts  came  forth  by  hundreds.     Obadiah  Walker's 

♦  See  the  preface  to  Henry  Wharton's  Posthumous  Sermons. 

t  This  I,  can  attest  from  my  own  researches.    There  is  an  excel- 
lent collection  in  the  British  Museum'.    Birch  tells  us,  in  his  Life 
<rf  Tillotson,  that  Archbishop  Wake  had  not  been  able  to  form  even  a 
perfect  catalogue  of  aH  the  tracts  published  in  this  controversy. 
VOL.  II.  8 
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press  was  not  less  active  at  Oxford.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  bad  translations  of  Bossuet's  admirable  works,  these 
establishments  put.  forth  nothing  of  tlie  smallest  value.  It 
was  indeed  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  Roman 
Catholic  to  deny  that  the  champions  of  his  church  were  in 
every  talent  and  acquirement  completely  overmatched.  The 
ablest  of  them  would  not,  on  the  other  side,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  of  the  third  rate.  Many  of  them,  even  when  they 
had  something  to  say,  knew  not  how  to  say  it.  They  had 
been  excluded  by  their  religion  from  English  schools  and  uni- 
versities ;  nor  had  they  ever,  till  the  accession'  of  James,  found 
England  -an  agreeable,  or  even  a  safe,  residence.  They  had 
therefore  passed  the  greater  part  pf  their  lives  on  the  (Continent, 
and  had  almost  unlearned  their  mother  tongue.  When  they 
preached,  their  outlandish  accent  moved  the  xierision  o£  the 
audience.  They  spelt  like  washerwomen.  Their  diction  was 
disfigured  by  foreign  idioms  j  and  when  they  meant  to  be  elo- 
quent, they  imitated,  as  well  as  they  could,  what  was  consid- 
ered as  fine  writing  in  those  Italian  academies  where  rhetoric 
had  then  reached  the  last  stage  of  corruption.  Disputants 
laboring  under  these  disadvantages  would  scarcely,  even  with 
truth  on  their  side,  have  been  able  to  make  head  against  men 
whose  style  is  eminently  distinguisbed  by  simple  purity  and 
grace.*  , 

The  situation  of  England  in  the  year  1686  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  French  ambassador.  "  The 
discontent,"  he  wrote,  "is  great  and  general ;  but  the  fear  of 
incurring  still  worse  evils  restrains  all  who  have  any  thipg  to 
lose.  The  king  openly  expresses  his  joy  at  finding  himself  in 
a  situation  to  stnke  bold  strokes.     He  likes  to  be  complimented 

*  Cardinal  Howard  spoke  strongly  to  Burnet  at  Rome  on  this  sub- 
ject. Burnet,  i.  662.  There  is  a  curious  passage"  to  the  same  effect 
in  a  despatch  of  Baxillon;  but  rhave.mislfud  the  reference. 

One  of  the  Boman  Catholic  diyines  who  engaged  in  this  contro- 
versy, a  Jesuit  yarned  Andrew  Pulton,  whom  Mr.  Oliver,  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  the  order,  pronounces  to  have  been  a  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  very  frankly  owns  his  deficiencies.  "A.  P.  having  been 
eighteen  years  out  of  his  own  coimtry,  pretends  not  yet  to  any  per- 
fection of  the  English  expression  or  orthography."  His  ortho^aphy 
is  indeed  deplorable.  In  one  of  his  letters  wright  is  put  for  write, 
woed  for  woidd.  Ho  challenged  Tennison  to  dispute  with  him  in 
Latin,  that  they  might  be  on  equal  tenns. 

Another  Roman  Catholic,  named  William  Clench,  wTote  i^  treatise 
on  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  queen  in  Italian. 
The  following  specimen  of  his  style  may  suffice:    **0  del  sagro 
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on  this  subject.  He  has  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has  assured 
me  that  he  wiU  not  flinch."  * 

Meanwhile  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  events  of  grave  im- 
portance had  taken  place.  The  situation  of  the  episcopalian 
Protestants  of  Scotland  differed  widely,  from  that  in  which  their 
English  brethren  stood.  In  the  south  of  the  island  the  religion 
of  the  state  was  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  had  a  strength 
altogether  independent  of  the^  strength  derived  from  the  support 
of  the  gover>nment.  The  Conformists  were  far  more  numerous 
than  tlie  Papists  and  the  Protestant  dissenters  taken  together. 
The  established  church  of  Scotland  was  the  chuix^h  of  a  small 
minority.  The  majority  of  the  lowland  population  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  Prelacy  was  abhorred 
by  the  great  body  of  Scottish  Protestants,  both  as  an  unscrip- 
tural  and  as  a  foreign  institution.  It  was  regarded  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Knox  as  a  relic  of  the.  abominations  of  Babylon  the 
Great.  It  painfully  reminded  a  people  proud  of  the  memory 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce,. that  Scotland,  since  her,  sovereigns  had 
succeeded  to  a  feirer  inheritance,  had  been,  independent  only 
in  name.  The  episcopal  polity  was  also  closely  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  ^l  the  evils  produced  by  twenty-five 
years  of  corrupt  and  cruel  maladministration.  Nevertheless 
this  polity  stood,  though  on,  a  narrow  basis  and  anjidst  fearful 
storms,  tottering  indeed,  yet  upheld  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
leaning  for  support,  whenever  danger  became  serious,  pn  the 
power  of  England.  The  records  of  the  Scottish  pcLrliamcnt 
were  thick  set  with  laws  denouiacing  vengeance  oa  those  who  in 
any  direction  strayed  from  the  prescribed  pale.  .  By  an  act 
passed  in  the  time  of  Knox,  and  breathing  his  spirit,  it  was  a 
high  crime  to  hear  mass,  and  the  third  offence  was  capital. t 

marito  fortunata  consorte !  O  dolce  alleviamento  d'  affari  alti !  O 
grato  ristoro  di  pensieri  noiosi,  nel  cui  petto  latteo,  lucente  specchio 
d'  iUibata  matronal  pudicizia,  nel  cui  seno  odorato»  come  in  porto  d' 
amor,  ei  ritira  11  Giacomo  !  O  beata  regia  coppia !  Q  f^lice  inseito 
tra  r  invincibil  leoni  e  le  candide  aquile  1"  , 

Clench's  English  is  of  a'piece  with  his  Tuscan.  For  example,  *'  Peter 
signifies  an  inexpugnable  rock,  able  to  evacuate  all  the  plots  of  hell's 
divan,  and  nau&agate  all  the  lurid  designs  of  empoisoned  heretics." 

Another  Roman  Catholic  treatise,  entitled  **  The  Chivclr  of  Eng- 
land iTuly  represented,"  begins  by  .informing  us  that  <<  the  ignis  fatuus 
of  reformation,  which  had  gro^vn  to  a  comet  by  many  acts  of  spoU 
and  rapine,  had  been  ushered  into  England,  purified  of  the  filth  which 
it  had  contracted  among  the  lakes  of  the  Alps." 

♦  Barillon,  July  Hi  1686. 

t  Act  Pari.  Aug.  24, 1560 ;  Dec.  15,  1567. 
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An  act  recently  passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made  it  death 
to  preach  in  any  Presbyterian  conventicle  whatever,  and  even 
to  attend  such  a  conventicle  in  the  open  air.^  The  Eucharist 
was  not,  as  in  England,  degraded  into  a  civil  test ;  but  no  per- 
son could  hold  any  office,  could  sit  in  parliament,  or  could  even 
vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  without  subscribing,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath;  a  declaration  which  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  principles  both  of  the  Papists  and  of  the 
Ck)venanters.f 

In  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  there  were  two  parties  cor- 
responding to  the  two  parties  which  were  contending  against 
each  other  at  Whitehall.  William  Douglas,  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  was  lord  treasurer,  and  had,  during  some  years,  been 
considered  as  first  minister.  .He  was  nearly  connected  by^ 
affinity,  by  similarity  of  opinions,  and  by  similarity  of  temper, 
with  the  treasurer  of  England.  .  Both  were  Tories  ;  both  were 
men  of  hot  temper  and  strong  prejudices ;  both  "were  ready  to 
support  their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civil  liberties  of  his 
people ;  but  both  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  EstaWished 
Church.  Queensberry  had  early  notified  to  the  court  that,  if 
any  innovation  affecting  that  church  were  contemplated,  to  such 
innovation  he .  could  be  no  party.  But  among  his  colleagues 
were  several  men  not  less  tinprincipled  than  Sunderland.  In 
truth  the  council  chamber  at  Edinburgh  hacl  been,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  seminary  of  all  public  and  private 
vices ;  and  some  of  ^he  politicians  whose  character  had  been 
formed  there  had  a  peculiar  hardness  of  heart  and  forehead  to 
which  Westminster,  even  in  that  bad  age,  could  hardly  show 
any  thing  quite  equal.  The  chancellor,  Jaimes  Drummond, 
Earl  of  Perth,  and  his  -brother,  the  secretary  of  state,  John 
Lord  Melfort,  were  bent  on  supplanting  Queensberry^ ,  The 
chancellor  had  already  an  unquestionable  title  to  the  royal  fa- 
vor. He  had  brought  into  use  a  little  steel  thumbscrew,  which 
gave  such  exquisite  torment  that  it  had  wrung  confessions  ^even 
out  of  men  on  whom  his  majesty's  favorite  boot  had  been  tried 
in  vain.f  But  it  was  well  known  that  even  barbarity  Was  n&t 
so  sure  a  way  to  the  heart  of  Jcunes  as  apostasy.*  To  apos- 
tasy, therefore,  Perth  and  Melfort  resorted  with  a  certain  au- 
dacious baseness  which  no  finglish  statesman  could  hope  to 
emulate.     They  declared  that  the  papers  found  in  the  strong  ' 

♦  Act  ParL^May  8,  16^5.  f  Act  Pari.  Aiig,  ar,  1681. 

t  Bumet,  i.  584. 
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box  of  Charleys  the  Second  had  converted  them  both  to  the  tnie 
feith ;  and  they  began  to  confess  and  to  hear  mass.*  How 
little  conscience  had  to  do  With  Perth's  change  of  religion  he 
amply  proved  by  taking  to  wife,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  church  which  he  had  just  joined,  a 
lady  who  was  his  cousin  german,  without  waiting  for  a  dispen- 
sation. When  the  good  pope  learned  this,  he  said,  with  sconi 
and  indignation  which  well  became  him,  that  he  wanted  no 
such  proselytes.t  But  James  was  more  easily  satisfied.  The 
apostates  presented  themselves  at  Whitehall,  and  there  received 
such  assurances  of  his  fevor  that  they  ventured  to  bring  dii^ect 
charges  against  the  treasurer.  Those  charges,  however,  were 
so  evidently  frivolous  that  James  was  forced  to  acquit  the  ac- 
cused minister;  and  many  thought  that  the  chancellor  had 
ruined  himself  by  his  malignant  eagerness  to  ruin  his  rival. 
There  were  some,  however,  who  judged  more  correctly.  Hal- 
ifax, to  whom  Perth  expressed  some  appreheQsions,  answered 
with  a  sneer  that  there  was  no  danger.  '*^Be  of  good  cheer, 
my  lord ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.'*  The  preciiction 
was  correct.  Perth  and  Melfort  went  back  to  Edinburgh  the 
real  heads  of  the  government  of  their  country 4  Another 
member  of.  the  Scottish  pj-ivy  council,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl 
of  Murray,  the  descendant  and  heir  of  the  regent,  abjured  the 
religion  of  which  his  illustrious  ancestor  had  been  the  foremost 
champion,  and  declared  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Devoted  as  Queensberry  had  always  been  to  the  cause 
of  prerogative,  he  coi^ild  not  stand  his  ground  against  competi- 
tors who  were  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the  favor  of  the 
court.  He  had  to  endure  a  succession  of"  mortifications  and 
humiliations  similar  to  those  which,  about  the  same  time,  began 
to  imbitter  the  life  of  his  friend  Rochester.  Royal  letters 
came  down  authorizing  Papists  to  hold  offices  without  taking 
the  test.  The  clergy  were  strictly  charged  not  to  reflect  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  their  discourses.  The  chan- 
cellor took  on  himself  to  send  the  n>acers  of  the  privy  council 
round  to  the  few  printers  and  booksellers  who  could  then  be 
found  in  Edinburgh,  charging  them  not  to  publish  any  work 
without  his  license.  It  wa6  well  understood  that  this  order  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Protestant  treatises^ 
One  honest  stationer  told  the  messengers  that  he  had  in  his  shop 


♦  Burnet,  L  662,  663.  t  Ibid.  i.  678.  J  Ibid.  i.  663. 
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a  book  whiph  reflected  in  very  coarse  terms  on  Popery,  and 
begged  to  know  whether  he  might  sell  it.  They  asked  to  see 
it ;  and  he  showed  them  a  copy  of  the  Bible.*  A  cargo  of 
images,  beads,  crosses  and  censers  arrived  at  Leith  directed  to 
Lord  Perth.  The  importation  of  such  articles  had  long  been 
considered  as  illegal ;  but  now  the.  officers  of  the  customs  al- 
lowed the  superstitious  garments  and  trinkets  to  pass.t  In  a 
short  time  it  was  known  that  a  Popish  chapel  had  been  fitted 
up  in  the  chancellor's  house,  and  that  mass  was  regularly  said 
there.  The  mob.  rose.  The  mansion  where  the  idolatrous 
rites  were  celebrated  was  fiercely  attacked.  The  iron  bars 
which  protected  the  windows  were  wrenched  off.  Liady  Perth 
and  some  of  her  female  friends  were  pelted  with  mud.  One 
rioter  wns  seized,  and  ordered  by  the  privy  council  to  be 
whipped.  His  fellows  rescued  him  and  beat  the  hangman. 
The  city  was  all  night  in  confusion.  The  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity mingled  with  the  crowd  and  animated  the  tumult.  Zeal- 
ous burghers  drank  the  health  of  the  college  lads  and  confusion 
to  Papists,  and  encouraged  each  other  to  face  the  troops.  The 
troops  were  already  under  arms.  Conspicuous  among  them 
were  Claver house's  dragoons,  the  dread  and  abhorrence  of 
Scotland.  They  were ,  now  received  with  a  shower  of  stones, 
which  wounded  an  officer.  Orders  were  given  to  fire ;  and 
several  citizens  were  killed.  The  disturbance  was  serious; 
but. the  Drummonds,  inflamed  by  resentment  cmd  ambition, 
exaggerated  it  strangely.  Queensberry  observed  that  their 
reports  would  lead  any  person  who  hiad  not  been  a  witness  of 
the  tumult  to  believe  theit  a  sedition  as  formidable  as  that  of 
MasanioHo  had  been  raging  at  Edinburgh.  They  in  return 
accused  the  treasurer,  not  only  of  extenuating  the  crime  of  the 
insurgents,  but  of  having  himself  prompted  it,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  liis  gyilt.  One  of  the  ringr 
leaders,  who  had  been  taken,  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he, would 
own  that  Queensberry  had  set  him  on  ;  but  the  same  religious 
enthusiasm  which  had  impelled  the  unhappy  prisoner  to  crim- 
inal violence  prevented  him  from  purchasing  his  life  by  a 
calumny.  He  and  several  of  his  accomplices  were  hanged. 
A  soldier  who  was  accused  of  exclaiming,  during  the  affray, 
that  he  should  like  to  run  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was  shot ; 
and  Edinburgh  was  again  quiet^  but  the  suflT^rers  were  regarded 

*  Fountainiiall,  Jan.  ;28,  168f .  f  Ibid.  Jan.  11,  168f. 
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as  martyrs ;  and  the  Popish  chancellor  became  an  object  of 
mortal  hatred,  whiph  in  ho  long  time  was  largely  gratified.* 

The  king  was  much  incensed.  The  news  of  the  tumult 
reached  him  when  the  queen,  assisted  by  the  Jesuits,  had  just 
triumphed  over  Lady  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant  allies. 
The  malcontents  should  find,  he  declared,  that  the  only  effect 
of  the  resistance  offered  to  his  will  was  to  make  him  more  and 
more  resolute.t  He  sent  orders  to  the  Scottish  coimcil  to 
punish  the  guilty  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  to  make  un- 
sparing use  of  the  boot,  a  machine  of  which  Ji^  seems  to  have 
.retained  a  most  pleasing  recollection. f  He  pretended  to  be 
fully  9onvinc€fd  of  the  treasurer's  innocence,  and  wrote  to  that 
minister  in  gracious  words ;  but  the  gracious  words  were  ac- 
companied by  ungracious  acts.  The  Spottish  treasury  was 
put  into  commission  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
Rochester,  who  probably  saw  his  own  fate  prefigui^ed  in  that 
of  his  kinsman.§  Queensberry  was,  indeed,  named  first  com- 
missioner, and  was  made  president  of  the  privy  council ;  but 
his  fall,  though  thus  brokea^  was  still  a  fa{l.  He  was-  also  re- 
moved from  the  .government  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  succeeded  in  that  confidential  post  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
a  Roman  Catliolic.|| 

And  now  a  letter  arrived  from  London  fully  explaining  to 
the  privy  council  the  intentions  of  the  king.  What  he  wanted 
was,  that  the. Roman  Catholics  should  be  exempted  from  all 
laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabilities  on  account  of  noncon- 
formity, but  that  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  should  go 
on  without  mitigation.^  This  scheme  encountered  strenuous 
opposition  in  the  council.  Some  members  were  unwilling  to 
see  the  existing  laws  relaxed.  Others,  who  vere,  by  no  means 
averse  to  some  relaxation,  yet  felt 'that  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state, 
and  yet  to  leave  unrepealed  the  act  which  made  it  death  to 

■ ; V ; 

♦  Fountamhall,  Jan.  31,  and  Feb.  1,  168^;  Burnet,  i.  678 ;  Trials 
of  David  Mowbray  and  Alexander  Keith,  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials  ;  Bonrepaux,  Feb.  ^• 

t  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  i|,  1686. 

X  FountaihhaU,  Feb.  16  ;  Wodrow,  bodk  iii.'  chap.'  x.  sec.  3.  "  We 
require,"  his  majesty  graciously  wrote,  "that  you  spare  no  legal  trial 
by  torture  or  otherwise." 

§  Bonrepaux,  Feb.  ^-f',  168B. 

il  Fountainhall,  March  11,  1686;  Adda,  March  ^' 

%  This  letter  is  dated  Maxch  4,  1686. 
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attend  a  Presbyterian  conventicle.  The  answer  of  the  board 
was,  therefore,  less  obsequious  than  usual.  The  king  in  reply 
sharply  repiimanded  his  undutiful  councillors,  and  ordered 
three  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George  Lockhatt, 
and  General  Drummond,  to  attend  him  at  Westminster.  Ham- 
ilton's abilities  and  knowledge,  though  by  no  mefins  such  as 
would  have  sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure  man  to  eminence, 
appeared  highly  respectable  in  one  who  was  premier  peer  of 
Scotland  and  head  of  the  princely  house  of  Douglas.  Lock- 
hart  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  jurists,  logicians, 
and  orators  that  his  country  had  produced,  and  enjoyed  also 
that  sort  of  consideration  which  is  derived  from  large  posses- 
sions ;  for  his  estate  was  such  as  at  that  time  very  few  Scottish 
nobles  possessed.*  He  had  beeii  lately  appointed  president 
of  the  court  of  session.  Drummond,  a  younger  brother  of 
Perth  and  Melfort,  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
He  was  a  loose  and  profane  man  ;  but  a  sense  of  honor  which 
his  two  kinsmen  wanted  restrained  him  from  a  public  apostasy. 
He  lived  and  died,  in  the  significant  language  of  one  of  his 
countrymen,  a  bad  Christian  but  a  good  Protestant.f 

James  was  pleased  by  the  dutiful  language  which  lh<i  three 
councillors  used  when  first  they  appeared  before  him.  He 
spoke  highly  of  them  to,  Barillon,  and  particularly  extolled 
Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  Scotchman  living. 
They  soon  proved,  however,  less  tractable  than  had  been 
eafpected;  and  it  was  rumoried  at  court  that  they  had  been 
perverted  by  the  company  which  they  had  kept  in  London. 
Hamilton  lived  much  with  zealotis  churchmen ;  and  it  might 
be  feared  that  Lockhart,  who  was  related  to  the  Wharton 
family,  had  fallen  into  still  worse  society.  In  truth  it  was 
natural  that  statesmen  fresh  from  a  country -where  opposition 
in  any  other  form  than  that  of.  insurrection  and  assassination 
had  long  been  almo>it  unknown,  and  wliere  all  that  was  not 
lawless  fury  was  Abject  submission,  should  have  been  struck 
by  the  earnest  and  stubborn,  yet  sober,  discontent  which  per- 
vaded. England,  and  should  have  been  imboldened  to  tiy  the 
experiment  of  constitutional  resistance  to  the  royal  will  They 
indeed  declared  themselves  willing  to  grant  large  relief  to  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  tm  two  conditions ;  first,  that  similar 
indulgence  should  be  extended  to  the  Calvinistic  secJtaries;  and 

♦  Barillon,  April  ^,  1686 ;  Bumet,  i.  370. 

t  The  words  are  in  a  letter  of  Johnstone  of  Waristoun. 
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secondly,  that  the  king  should  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  prom- 
ise not  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

Both  conditions  were  highly  distasteful  to  James.  He  reluc- 
tantly agreed,  however,  after  a  dispute  which  lasted  several 
days,  that  some  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians ;  but  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  allow  them  the 
full  liberty  which  he  demanded  for  members  of  his  own  com- 
munion.* To  the  second  condition  proposed  by  the  three 
Scottish  councillors  he  positively  refused  to  listen.  The  Prot- 
estant religion,  he  said,  was  false ;  and  he  would  not  give  any 
guaranty  that  he  would  not  use  his  power  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
false  religion.  The  altercation  was  long,  and  was  not  brought 
to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  either  peurty.f 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Estates  drew 
inear;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  three  councillors  should 
leave  I^ondon  to  attend  their  paplian^entary  duty  at  Edinburgh. 
On  this  occasion  another  affront  was  offered  to  Queensberry. 
In  the  late  session  he  had  held  the  office  of  lord  high  commis- 
sioner, and  had  in  that  capacity  represented  th^  majesty  of  the 
absent  king.  This  dignity,  the  greatest  to  which  a  Scottish 
noble  could  aspire,  was  now  transferred  to  the  renegade 
Murray. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  the  parliament  met  at  Edin- 
burgh. A  letter  from  the  king  was  read.  He  exhorted  the 
Estates  to  give  relief  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and 
offered  in  return  a  free  trade  with  England  and  an  amnesty  for 
political  offences.  A  committee  was  appobited  to  draw  up  an 
answer.  That  committee,  though  named  by  Murray,  and 
composed  of  privy  councillors  and  courtiers,  framed  a  reply, 
full  indeed  of  dutiful  and  respectful  expressions,  yet  clearly 
indicating  a  determination  to  refbse  what  the  king  demanded. 
The  Estates,  it  was  said,  would  go  as  far  as  their  consciences 
would  allow  to  meet  his  majesty's  wishes  respecting  his  subjects 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     These  expressions  vfote  far 

♦  Borne  words  of  Barillqn  deserve  to  be  transcribed.  They  would 
alone  suffice  to  decide  a  question  which  ignorance  and  party  spirit 
have  done  mucl^  to  perplex.  "Cette  liberte  accordee  aux  noncon- 
formistes  a  fiut  tine  grande  difficult^,  et  a  6t6  d^battue  pendant  plu- 
sieurs  jours.  Le  Boy  d'Angleierre  avoit  fqrt  envie  que  les  Oatho- 
liques  eussent  seuls  la  liberl^  de  T  exercise  de  leur  religion.''  April 
if,  1686.. 

t  Bariiloo,  April  if,  1686 ;  Citters,  Apjril  f|r  M»  May  ^^> 
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from  satisfying  the  chancellor ;  yet,  such  as  tltey  were,  he  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  them,  and  even  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  parliament  to  adopt  them. '  t3bjection 
was  taken  by  some  zealous  Protestants  to  the  mention  made 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  There  was  no  such  religion. 
There  was  an  idolatrous  apostasy,  which  the  laws  punished 
with  the  halter,  and  to  which  it  did  not  become  Christian  men 
to  give  flattering  titles.  ^  To  call. such  a  superstition  Catholic, 
was  to  give  up  the  whole- question  which  was  at  issue  between 
Ronie  and  the  reformed  churches.  The  offer  of  a  free  trade 
with  England  was  treated  as  an  insult.  - "  Our  iathers,"  said 
one  orator,  "  sold  their  king  for  southern  gold  ;  and  we  still  lie 
under  the  reproach  of  that  foul  bargain.  Let  it  not  be  said  of 
us  that  we  have  sold  our  God  ! "  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Foun- 
tainhall,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  suggested 
the  words  "  the.  persons  commonly  called  Roman'  Catholics." 
"  Would  you  nickname'iiis  majesty  ?  "  exclaimed  the  chancel- 
lor. The  answer  drawn  by  the-cctoimittee  was  carried ;  but  a 
large  and  respectable  minority  voted  against  the  proposed 
words  as  too  courtly.*  It  was  remarked  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  towns  were,  almost  to  a  man,  against  the  govem- 
ment.~  Hitherto- those  members  had  been  of  small  account  in 
the  parliament^  and  had  generally  been  considered  as  the  i:e- 
tainers  of  powerful  noblemen.  They  now  showed,  for  the 
first  time,  an  independence,  a  resolution,  and  a  spirit  of  com- 
bination which  alarmed  the  court.f 

The  answer  Was  so  unpleasing  to  James,  that  he  did  Aot 
suffer  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Gazette.  Soon  he  learned-  that 
a  law,  such  as  he  wished  to  see  passed,  would  not  even  be 
brought  in.  The  lords  of  articles,  whose  business  was  to  draw 
up  the  acts  on  which  the  Estates  were  afterwards  to  deliberate, 
were  virtually  nominated  by  himself.  Yet  even  the  lords  of 
articles  proved  refractory.  When  they  met,  the  three  privy 
councillors  who  had  lately  returned  from  London  took  the  lead 
in  opposition  to  the  royal  will.  Hamilton  declared  plainly  that 
he  could  not  do  what  was  asked.  He  was  a  faithful  and  loyal 
subject;  but  there  was  a  limit  imposed  by  conscience.  ''  Con- 
science ! "  said  the  chancellor ;  "  conscience  is  a  vague  word, 
which  signifies  any  thing  or  nothing,"  Lockhart,  who  sate  in 
parliament  as  representative  of  the  .great  county  of  Lanark, 
struck  in.     "  If  conscience,"   he   said,  "  be  a  word  without 

♦  Fountainhall,  May  6,  1686.  f  Ibid.  June  15,  1686. 
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meaning,  we  will  change  it  for  another  phrase,  which,  I  hope, 
means  something.  For  conscience  let  us  put  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Scotland."  These '  words  raised  ^a  fierce  debate. 
General  Dhimmond,  who  represented  Perthshire,  declared  that 
he  agreed  with  Hamilton  and  Lockhart.  Most  of  the  bishops 
present  took  the  same  side.* 

It  was  plain  that,  even  in  the  committee  of  articles,  James 
could  not  command  a  majority.  He  was  mortified  and  irri- 
tated by  the  tidings.  He  l)eld  warm  and  menacing  language, 
and  punished  some  of  his  mutinous  servants,  in  the  hope  that 
the  rest  would  take  warning.  Several  persons  were  dismissed 
from  the  council  board.  Several  were  deprived  of  pensions, 
which  formed  an  important  part  of  theii:  income.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  of  Rosehaugh,  was  the  'most  distinguished  victim. 
He  had  long  held  the  office'  of  lord  advocate,  and  had  taken 
such  a  part  in  the  persecution-  of  the  Covenanters  that,  to  this 
day,  he  holds,  in  the  estimation  of  the  austere  and  godly 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  a  place  not  far  removed  from  the  unen- 
viable eminence  occupied  by  Claverhouse.  The  legal  attain- 
ments of  Mackenzie  were  not  of  the  highest  order;  but,  as  a 

♦  Citters,  May  i{,  1686.  Citters  informed  the  States  that  he  had 
his  intelligence  from  a  sure  hand.-  I  will  transcribe  part  of  his  nar- 
rative. •  It  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  piebald  di(ilect  in  which 
the  Dutch  diplomatists  of  that  age  corresponded.  - 
.  **Des  konigs  missive,  boven  en  behalven  den  Hoog  Commissaris 
aensprake,  aen  hot  parlement  afgesonden,  gelyck  dat  altoos  gebniycke- 
lyck  is,  waerby  Syne'Majesteyt  nu  in  genere  versocht  hieft  de  miti- 
gatie  der  rigoureuse  ofte  sanglante  wetten  van  het  Ryck  jegens  het 
Pausdom,  in  het  Gcnerale  Comitee  des  Articles  (soo  men  het  d&ec 
naemt)  na  ordrc  gestelt  en  gelesen  synde,  in  't  voteren,  den  Hertog 
van  Hamilton  onder  anderen  klaer  uyt  sey4e  dat  hy  daertoe.niet 
sonde  verstaen,  dat  hy  anders  genegen  wad  den  konig  in  alien  voorval 
getrouw  te  dienen  volgens  het  dictamen  syner  cpnscientie:  't  gene 
reden  gaf  aen  de  Lord  Canceller  de  Grave  Perts  te  seggen  dat  het 
woort  cqnscientie  niets  en  beduyde,  en  alleen  een  individuum  vagum 
was,  waerop  der  Chevalier  Locquaxd  dan  verder  gingh  ;  wil  man  niet 
verstaen  de  betyckenis  van  het  woordt  conscientie,  soo  sal  ik  in  forti- 
oribus  seggen  dat  wy  meynen  volgens  de  fondamentale  wetten  van 
het  ryck."  -. 

There  is,  in  the  Hind  Let  Loose,  a  curious  passage  to  which  I  should 
have  given  no  credit,  but  for  this  despatch  of  Citters.  "  They  cannot 
endure  so  much  as  to  hear  of  the  name  of  conscience.  One  that  was 
well  acquaint  with  the,  council's  humor  in  this  point  told  a  gentleman 
that  was  going  before  them,  f  I  beseech  you,  whatever  you  do,  speak 
nothing  of  conscience  before  the  lords,  for  they  cannot  abide  to  hear 
that  word.' " 
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scholar,  a  wit,  and  an  orator,  he  ^tood  high  in  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen;  and  his  renown  had  spread  even  to  the 
coffee-houses  of  London  and  the  cloisters  of  Oxford.  The 
rei](iains  of  his  forensic  speeches  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  parts,  but  are  somewhat  disfigured  by  what  he  doubtless 
considered  as  Ciceronian  graces,  interjections  which  show  more 
art  than  passion,  and  elaborate  amplifications,  in  which  epithet 
rises  above  epithet  in  wearisome  climax.  He  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  been  found  scrupulous.  He  Was,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  all  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  jof  the  government, 

'  deprived  of  his  office.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
after  went  up  to  ]uondon  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himself, 
but  was  refused  admission  to  the  royal  presence:*  While  the 
king  was  thus  trying  to  terrify  the  lords  of  articles  into  sub- 
mission, the  popular  voice  encouraged  th^m  to  persist.  The 
utmost  exertions  of  the  ohancellor  could  not  prevent  the 
national  sentiment  from  expressing  itself  through  the  pulpit 
and  the  press.  One  tract,  written  with  such  boldness  and 
acrimony  that  no  printer  dared  to  put  it  in  type,  was  widely 
circulated  in  manuscript.  The  papers  which  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  had  much  less  effect,  though  they 
were  disseminated  at  the  public  charge,  and  though  the  Scot- 
tish defenders  of  the  government  were  assisted  by  an  English 
auxiliary  of  great  note,  Lestrange,  who  had  been  sent  down  to 
Edinburgh,  and  had  apartments  in  Holyix)od  House.t 

At  Jength,  after  three  weeks  of  debate,  the  lords  of  articles 
came  to  a  decision.  They  proposed  merely  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  worship  God  m  private  houses 
without  incurring  any  penalty ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that,  far 
as  tliis  measure  was  from  coming  up  to  the  king^s  demands  and 
expectations,  the  Estates  either  would  not  pass  it  at  all,  or  would 
pass  it  with  great  resti'ictions  and  modifications. 

While  the  contest  lasted,  the  anxiety  in  London  was  intense. 
Every  report,  every  line,  from  Edinburgh  was  eagerly  de- 
voured. .  One  day  the  story  ran  that  Hamilton  had  given  way, 

.and  that  the  government  would  carry  every  point.  Then 
came  intelligence  that  the  opposition  had  rallied,  and  was 
more  obstinate  than  ever.  At  the  most  critical  moment  orders 
were  sent  to  the  post-office  that  the  bags  from  Scotland  should 
be  transmitted  to  Whitehall.  During  a  whole  week  not  a 
single  private  letter  from  beyond  the  Tweed  was  delivered  in 

♦  FoimtaiiilialI,^May  17,  1686.  t  Wodrow,  IIL  x.  8. 
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London.  In  our  age,  such  an  ifiterruption  of  communication 
would  throw  the  whole  island  into  confusion;  but  there  was 
then  so  little  trade  and  correspondence  between  England  and 
Scotland  that  the  inconvenience  was  probably  much  soMtUer 
than  has  been  oAen  occasioned  in  our  own  time  by  a  short 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  maiL  While  the  ordinary 
channels  of  Ihfonpatipn  were  thus  closed,  the  crowd  in  the 
galleries  of  Whitehall  observed  with  attention  the  counte- 
nances of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  It  was  noticed,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that,  after  every  express  from  the  north,  the 
enenjies  of  the  Protestant  religion  looked  more  and  more 
gloomy.  At  length,  to  the  general  joy,  it  was  announced  that 
the  struggle  was  over,  that  the  government  had  been  unable  to 
carry  its  measures,  and  that  &e  lord  high  commissioner  had 
adjourned  the  parliament.*  \.  ' 

If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all  warning,  these  events 
would  have  sufficed  to  warn  him.  A  few  months  before  this 
time  the  most  obsequious  of  English  parliaments  had  refused  to 
submit  to  his  pleasure.  But  the  most  obsequious  of  English 
parliaments  might  be  regarded  as  an.  independent  and  high- 
spirited  assembly  when  compared  with  any  parliament  that  had 
ever  sate  in  Scotland;  and  the  servile  spirit  of  Scottish  parlia- 
ments was  always  to  be  found  in  the  highest  perfection,  ex- 
tracted and  condensed,  among  the  lords  of  articles.  Yet  even 
the  lord^  of  articles  had  been  refractory.  It  was  plain  tha| 
all  those  classes,  all  those  institutions,  which,  up  to  this  yeap^ 
had  been  considered  as  the  strongest  supports. of  monarchical 
power,  must,  if  the  king  persisted  in  his  insane  policy,  be  rec^i^ 
oned  as  parts  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  All  these  signsi 
however,  were  lost  upon  him.  To  evelry  expostulation  he  had 
one  answer :  he  would  never  give  way ;  for  concession  had 
ruiaed  his  father ;  and  his  unconquerable  firmness  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  French  embassy  and  by  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

He'now  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  only  too  gracious  when 
he  had  condescended  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  Scottish  Estates 
to  his  wishes.  His  prerogative  would  enable  him  not  only  to 
protect  those  whom  he  favored,  but  to  punish  those  who  had 
crossed  him.  He  was  confident  that,  in  Scotland,  his  dispens- 
ing power  would  not  be  questioned  by  any  court  of  law.  There 
was  a  Scottish  Act  of  Supremacy  which  gave  to  the  sovereign 

♦  Citters,  Ji^  June  ^,  June  ^,  1686 ;  Fountainliall,  June  15 ; 
Luttrell's  Diary,  June  2,  16. 
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fcuch  a  control  over  the  church  as  might  have  satisfied  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Accordingly  Papists  were  admitted  in  crowds  to 
offices  and  hoac^rs.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who,  as  a  lord  of 
parliament,  had  opposed  the  government,  was  arbitrarily  ejected 
from  his  see,  and  a  successor  was  appointed.  Queensberry 
was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  was  ordered  to  remain 
at  Edmburgh  till  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury  during  his  ad- 
ministration had  been  examined  and  approved.*  As  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns  had  been  found  the  most  unmanageable 
part  of  the  parliament,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  revolution 
in  every  burgh  throughout  the  kingdoin.  A  similar  change  had 
recently  been  eflected  in  England  by  judicial  sentences ;  but 
in  Scotland  a  simple  mandate  of  the  prince  was  thought  suffir 
cient  All  elections  of  magistrates  and  of  town  councils  were 
prohibited ;  and  the  king  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  filling 
up  the  chief  municipal  offices.t  In  a  /ofmal  letter  to  the  privy 
council  he  announced  his  intention  to  fit  up  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  hi^  palace  of  Holyrobd ;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the 
judges  should  be  directed  to  treat  all  the  laws  against  Papists 
as  null,  on  pain  of  his  high  displeasure.  He,  however,  comforted 
the  Protestant  episcopalians  by  assuring  ihem  that,  though  he 
was  determined  to  protect  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  against 
them,  he  was  equally  determined  to  protect  them  against  any 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  fanatics.  To  this  communi- 
cation Perth  proposed  an  answer  couched  in  the  most  servile 
terms.  The  council  now  contained  many  Papists ;  the  Protes- 
tant members  who  still  had  seats  had  been  cowed  by  the  king's 
obstinacy  and  severity ;  and  only  a  few  faint  murmurs  were 
heard.  Hamilton  threw  out  against  the  dispensing  power  some 
hints  which  he  made  haste  to  explain  away.  Lockhart  said 
that  he  would  lose  his  head  rather  than  sign  such  a  letter  as  the 
chancellor  had  drawn,  but  took  care  to  say  this  in  a  whisper 
which  was  heard  only  by  friends.  Perth's  words  were  adopted 
with  inconsiderable  modifications;  and  the  royal  commands 
were  obeyed;  but  a  sullen  discontent  spread  through  that 
minority  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  the  aid  of  which  the  govern- 
ment had  hitherto  held  the  majority  down.f 

When  the  historian  of  this  troubled  reign  turns  to  Ireland,  his 
task  becomes  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate.  His  stera  —  to 
borrow  the  fine  image  used  on  a  similar  occasion  by  a  Roman 

♦  Fountaiahall,  June  21,  1686.  f  IMd.  Septwabcr  1«,  1686. 

}  Fountainhall,  Sept  16 ;  Wodrow,  IIL  it.  8. 
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poet— -are  oo  the  thin  crust  of  ashes,  beneath  which  the  lava 
is  still  glowing.  The  seventeenth  century  has,  in  that  unhappy 
country,  lefl  to  the  nineteenth  a  fatal  heritage  of  malignant 
passions.  No  amnesty  for  the  mutual  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
Saxon  defenders  of  Londonderry,  and  by  the  Celtic  defenders 
of  Limerick,  has.  ever  been  granted  from  the  heart  by  either 
race.  To  this  da^  a  more  than  Spartan  haughtiness  alloys  the 
many  noble  qualities  which  characterize  the  children  ^f  the 
victors,  while  a  Helot  feeling,  compounded  of  awe  and  hatred, 
is  but  too  often  discernible  in  the  childrei^-of  the^  vanquished. 
Neither  of  the  hostile  castes  can  justly  be  absolved  from  blame ; 
but  the  chief-^  blame  is  due  to  that  short-sighted  and  headstrong 
pripce  who,  placed  in  a  situatioB  in  which  he  might  have 
reconciled  them,  employed  all  his  power  to  inflame  their  ani- 
mosity, and  at  length  forced  them  to  close  in  a  grapple  for  life 
and  death.  « 

The  grievances  under  which  the  members  of  his  church 
labored  in  Ireland  diifered  widely  from  those  which  he  was 
attempting  to  remove  in  England  and  Scotland,  The  Irish 
Statute  Book,  afterwards  polluted  by  intolerance  as  barbarous 
as  that  of  the  dark  ages,  then  contamed  scarce  a  single  enact- 
ment, and  not.  a  single  stringent  enactment,  imposing  any 
penalty  on  Papists  as  such.  On  our  side  of  Saint  George^s 
Channel  every  priest  who  received  a  neophyte  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  On  the  other  side  he  incurred  no  such  danger.  A 
Jesuit  who  landed  at  Dover  took  his  life  in .  his  hand ;  but  he 
walked  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  security.  Here  no  man  could 
hold  office,  or  even  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  barrister  or  a  school- 
master, without  previously  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  but 
in  Ireland  a  public  functionary  was  not  held  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  that  oath  unless  it  were  formally  tendered  to 
him.*  It  therefore  did  not  exclude  from  employment  any 
person  whom  the  government  wished  to  promote.     The  sacra- 

.  ♦  The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Supremacy,  2  Eliz.  chap.  1,  are 
substantially  the  same  with  those  of  the  English  Act  of  Supremacy, 
1  Eliz.  chap.  1 ;  but  the  English  act  was  soon  found  to  be  defective ; 
and  the  defect  was  supplied  by  a  more  stringent  act,  5  Eliz.  chap.  1. 
No  such  supplementary  law  was  made  in  Ireland!  That  the  con- 
struction mentioned  in  the  text  was  put  on  the  Irish  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy, we  are  told  by  Archbishop  King ;  State  of  Ireland,  chap.  ii.  sec. 
9.  He  cdlls  this  construction  Jesuitical ;  but  I  cannot  see  it  in  that 
light  - 
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mental  test  and  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  were 
unknown ;  nor  was  either  house  of  parliament  closed  against 
any  religious  sect.  - 

It  might  seem,  thereffore,  that  the  Irish  Homan  CaAolic  was 
in  a  situation  which  his  English  and  Scottish  brethren  in  the 
faith  might  well  envy.  In  fact,  however,  his  condition  was 
more  pitiable  and  irritating  than  theirs.  For,  though  not  per- 
secuted as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  wasoppressed  as  an  Irishman. 
In  his  country  the  same  line  of  demarcation  which  separated 
religions  separated;  races ;  and  he  was  of  the  conquered,  the 
subjugated,  the  degraded  race.  On  the  same  soil  dwelt  two 
populations,  locally  intermixed,  morally  and  politically  sun- 
dered. The  difference  of  religion  was  by  no  means  the  only 
difference,  and  was  perhaps  not  even  the  chief . difference  which 
existed  between  them.  They  sprang  from  -diflferent  stocks. 
They  spoke  different  languages.  They  had  different  national 
characters  as  strongly  opposed  as  any  two  national  characters 
m  Eurepe.  They  were  in  widely  diflferept  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  could  therefore  be  little  sympathy  between  them ; 
and  centuries  of  calamities  and  wrongs  had  generated  a  strong 
antipathy.  The  illation  in  which  the  minority  stood  to  the 
majority  resembled  the  relation  in  which  the  followers  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  stood  to  the  Saxon  churls,  or  the  relation 
in  which  the  followers  of  Cortes  stood  to  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

The  appellation  of  Irish  was  then  given  exclusively  to  the 
Celts  and  to  those  families  which,  though  not  of  Celtic  origin, 
had  in  the  course  of  ages  degenerated  into  Celtic  manners.  ■ 
These  people,  probably  somewhat  under  a  million  in  number, 
had,  with  few  exceptions,  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Among  them  resided  about  two  hundred  tliouSand  colonists, 
proud  of  their  Saxon  blood  and  of  their  Protestant  faith.* 

The  great  preponderance  of  numbers  on  one  side  was  more 
than  compensated  by  a  great  superiority  of  intelligence,  vigor, 
and  organization  on  the  other.  The  English  settlers  seem  to 
have  been,  in  knowledge,  energy,  and  perseverance,  rather 
above  than  below  the  aVerage  level  of  the  population  of  the 
mother  country.  The  aboriginal  peasantry,  on  the  contrary, 
were  in  an  almost  savage  state.  They  never  worked  till  "they 
felt  the  sting  of  hunger.  They  were  content  with  accommo- 
dation inferior  to  that  which  in  happier  countries  was  provided 
for  domestic  cattle.     Already  the  potato,  a  root  which  can  be 

^  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1672. 
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cultivated  with  scarcely  any  art,  industry,  or  capita.,  and  which 
cannot  be  long  stored,  had  become  the  food  of  the  common 
people.*  From  a  peoplo  so  fed  diligence  and  forethought  were 
not  to  be  expected.  Even  within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin,  the 
traveller,  on  a  soil-  the  richest  and  most  verdant  in  the  world, 
saw  with  disgust- the  miserable  biirrows  out  of  which  squalid 
and  half-naked-  barbarians  stared  wildly  at  him  as  he  passed. t 
The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained  in  no  common  measure 
the  pride  of  birth,  but  had  lost  the  influence  which  is  derived 
from  wealth  and  power.  Their  lands  had  been  divided  by 
Cromwell  among  his  followers.  A.  portion,  indeed,  of  the  vast 
territory  which  he  had  confiscated  had,  after- the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  .been  given  back  to  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors. But  much  the  greater  part  wa»  still  held  by  English  em- 
igrants under  the  guarantee  of  an  act  of  parliament.  This  act 
had  been  in  force  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  under  it  mort- 
gages, settlements,  sales,  and  leases  without  number  had'  been 
miade.  The  old  Irish  gentry  were  scattCTed  over  the  whole 
world.  Descendants  of  > Milesian  chieftains  swarmed  in  all  the 
courts  and  camps  of  the  Continent.  The  despoiled  proprietors 
who  still  remained  in  their  native  land  brooded  gloomily  over 
their  losses,  pined  for  the  opulence  and  dignity  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived^  and  cherished  wild  hopes  of  another  revo- 
lution. A  person  of- this  class  was  described  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  a  gentleman  who  would  be  rich  if  justice  were 
done,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  a  fine  estate  if  he  could  only 
get  it.f  He  seldom  betook  himself  to  any  peaceful  calling. 
Trade,  indeed,  he  thought  a  far  more  disgraceful  resource  than 
marauding.  Sometimes  he  turned  freebooter.  Sometimes  he 
contrived,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  live  by  coshering,  that  is 
to  say,  by  quartering  himself  on  the  old  tenants  of  his  family, 
who,  wretched  as  was  their  own  condition,  could  not  refuse  a 
portion  of  their  pittance  to  one  whom  they  still  regarded  as 
their  rightful  lord.§  The  native  gentleman  w1k>  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  keep  or  to  regain  some  of  his  land  too  .often  lived 
like  the  petty  prince  of  a  savage  tribe,  and  indemnified  himself 
for  the  humiliations  which  the  dominant  race  made  him  suffer 

♦  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1672;  Irisli  Hudibras,  16a9  ;  Jolrn 
Bunton's  Account  of  Ireland,  1699.  '^ 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  4,  1686. 

X  Bishop  Malony's  Letter  to  Bishop  Tynel,  March  8,  1689. 

§  Statute  10  &  11  Charles  I.  chap.  16 ;  King's  Stat©  of  the  Prot- 
estants of  Ireland,  chap.  iL  setv  8. 
9* 
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by  governing  his  vassals  despotically,  by  keeping  a  rude  harem, 
and  by  maddening  or  stupefying  himself  daily  with  strong 
drink.*  Politically  he  was  insignificant.  No  statute,  indeed, 
excluded  him  from  the  House  of  Ck>mmons ;  but  he  had  almost 
as  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  seat  there  as  a  man  of  color  has 
of  being  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  In  fact  only 
one  Papist  had  been  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  since  the 
Restoration.  The  whole  le^lative'.and  executive  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  ascendency  of  the  ruling 
caste  was  upheld  by  a  standing  army  of  seven  diousand  men, 
on  whose  zeal  for  what  was  called  the  English  interest  full 
reliance  could  be  placed.t      . 

On  a  close  scrutiny  it  would  have  been  found  that  neither 
the  Irishry  nor  the  Englishry  formed  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
body.  The  distinctibn  between  those  Irish  who  were  of  Celtic 
blood,  and  those  Irish  who  sprang  fronl  the  followers  of  Strong- 
bow  and  De  Burgh,  was  not  altogether  effaced.  This  Fitzes 
sometimes  permitted  themselves  to  speak  with  scorn  of  the  0& 
and  Macs  ;  and  the  0&  and  Macs  sometimes  repaid  that  scorn 
with  aversion.  In  the  preceding  generation  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the- O'Neills  refused  to  pay  any  mark  of  respect  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  old  Norman  descent.  ''  They 
say  that  the  family  has  been  here  four  hundred  years.  No 
matter.  I  hate  the  clown  as  if  he  had  come  yesterday."  f  It 
seems,,  however,  that  such  feelings  were  rare,  and  that  the  feud 
which  had  long  raged  between  the  aboriginal  Celts  and  the  de- 
generate English  had  nearly  given  place  to  the  fiercer  feud 
which  separated  both  races  from  the  modem  and  Protestant 
colony. 

The  colony  had  its  own  internal  disputes,  both  national  and 
religious.  The  majority  was  English ;  but  a  large  minority 
came  from  the  soutlr  of  Scotland.  One  half  of  the  settlers 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church  ;  the  other  half  were  Dis- 
senters. But  in  Ireland  Scot  and  Southron  were  strongly 
bound  together  by  their  common  Saxon  origin.     Churchman 

♦  King,  chap.  ii.  sec.  8.  Miss  Edgeworth's  King  Corny  belongs 
to  a  later  and  much, more  civilized  generation;  but  whoever  has 
studied  V that  admirable  portrait  can  form  some  notion  of  what  King 
Corny's  great  grandfather  must  have  been.  .  , 

t  King/ chap.  iii.  sec.  2. 

X  Sheridan  MS.;  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Hibemia 
Anglicana,  1690;  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Irelasid, 
1689. 
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and  Presbyterian  were  strongly  bound  tc^ther  by  their  com- 
mon  Protestantism.  All  the  colonists  had  a  common  language 
and  a  common  pecuniary  interest.  They  were  surrounded  by 
common  enemies,  and  could  be  safe  only  by  m^ns  of  common 
precautions  and  exertions.^  The  few  penal  laws,  therefore, 
which  had  been  m^de  in  Ireland  against  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists,  were  a  dead  letter.*  The  bigotry  of  the  most  sturdy 
Churchman  would  not  bear  exportation  across  St  Greorge's 
Channel.  As  soon  as  the  Cavalier  arrived  in  Ireland,  and 
found  that,  without  the  hearty  and  courageous  assistance  c^  his 
Puritan  neighbors,  he  and  all  his  family  would  run  imminent 
risk  of  being  murdered  by  rapparees,  his  hatred  of  Puritanism, 
in  spite  of  himself,  began  to  languish  and  die  away.  It  was 
remarked  by  eminent  men  of  both  parties  that  a  Protestant 
who,  in  Ireland,  was  called  a  high  Tory  would  in  England 
ha^e  been  considered  as  a  tnoderate  Whig.t 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  their  side,  endured  with 
more  patience  than  could  have  been  expected  the  sight  of  the 
most  absurd  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Pour  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops  were  employed 
in  looking  afler  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  of  Qhurchmen 
who  inhabited  the  single  diocese  of  London.  Of  the  parochial 
clergy  a  large  proportion  were  pluralists,  and  resided  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  cures.  There  were  some  who  drew  from 
their  benefices  incomes  of  little  less  than  a  thousand  a  year, 
widiout  ever  performing  any  spiritual  function.  Yet  this  mon- 
strous institution  was  much  less  -disliked  by  the  Puritans  settled  /O  *  / 
in  Ireland  than  the  Church  of  England  by  the^English  secta- '  ^' * ' '  ^ 
ries.\  For -in  Ireland  religious  divisions  were  subordinate  to  .*^^  ^ 
nati5mal  divisions;  and  the  Presbjrterian,  while, as  a  theologian, 
he  could  not  but  condemn  the  established  hierarchy,  yet  looked 
on  that  hierarchy  with  a  sort  of  complacency  when  he  con- 

*  **  There  was  a  free  liberty  of  conscience  by  connivunce,  though, 
not  by  the  law." — King,  chap.  iii.  sec.  1. 

t  ti  a  letter  to  James  found  among  Bishop  Tyrrell's  papers,  and 
dated  Aug.  14,^  1686,  are  some  remarkable  expressions.  **  There  are 
few  or  none  Protestants  in  that  country  but  such  as  are  joined  with 
the  Whigs  against  the  common  enemy."  And  again:  "Those  that 
passed  for  Tories  here  **  (that  is,  in  England)  *^  publicly  espouse  the 
Whig  quarrel  on  the  other  side  th^  water."  Swift  said  the  same 
thing  to  King  William  a  few  years  later ;  **  I  remember  when  I  was 
last  in  England  I  told  the  Idng  that  the  highest  Tories  we  had  with 
us  would  make  tolerable  'V^gs  there,"  —  Letter  coneeming  the 
Sacramental  Test. 
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sidered  it  as  a  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  trophy  of  the  vic- 
tory achieved  by  the  greril  race  from  which  he  sprang.* 

Thus  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  had  hardly 
any  thing  in  common  with  the  grievances  of  the  English  Eoman 
Catholic.  The  Roman  Catholic  of  Lancashh*e  or  Staffordshire 
had  only  to  turn  Protestant ;  and  be  was  at  once,  in  all  respects^ 
on  a  level  with  his  neighbors ;  but,  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Munster  and  Connaught  had  turned  Protestants,  they  woCild 
still  have  continued  to  be  a  subject  people.  Whatever  evils 
the  Roman  Catholic  suffered  in  England  were  the-  effects  of 
harsh  legislation,  and  might  have  been  remedied  by  a  more 
liberal  legislation.  But.  between  the  two  populations  which 
inhabited  Ireland  there  was  an  inequality  which  legislation  had 
not  caused  and  couW  not  remove.  The  dominion  which  one 
of  those  populations  exercised  over  thfr  other  was  the  dominion 
of  wealth  over  poverty,  of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  of  civil- 
ized over  uncivilized  man. 

James  himself  seemed,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
to  be  perfectly  aware  of  these  truths.  The  distractions  of  Ire- 
land, he  said,  arose,  not  from  the  differences  between  the 
Catholics  and -the  Protestants,  but  from  the  differences  between 
the  Irish  and  the  English  it  •  The  consequences  which  he 
should  have  drawn  from  this  just  proposition  were.  sufHciently 
obvious  ;  but  unhappily  for  himself  and  for  Ireland  he  failed  to 
perceive  them. 

If  only  national  animosity  could  be  allayed,  Acre  could  be 
little  doubt  that  religious,  animosity,  not  being  kept  alive,  as  in 
England,  by  cruel  penal  acts  and  stringent  test  acts,  would  bf 
itself  fade  away.  To  assuage  a  national  animosity  such  as 
that  which  the  two  races  inhabiting  Ireland  felt  for  each  other 
could  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  years.  Yet  it  was  a  work  to 
which  a  wise  and  good  >  prince  might  have  contributed  much  ; 
and  James  would  have  undertaken  that  work  with  advantages 
such  as  none  of  his  |)redecessors  or  successors  possessed.  At 
once  an  Englishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  belonged  half 
to  the  ruling  and  half  to  the  subject  caste?  and  was  therefore 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  a  mediator  between  them.     Nor  is  it 

♦  tlie  wealtih  and  negligence  of  the  established  clergy  of  Ireland 
are  jnentioiied  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Claren- 
don, a  most  unexceptionable  witness. 

t  Clarendoa  repinds  the  king  of  this  in  s^  letter  dated  Marcl).  14, 
168{.     "It  certainly  is,"  Clarendon  adds,  "  a  most  true  notion." 
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difficult  to  trace  the  course  which  he  ought  to  have  pursued. 
He  ought  to  have  determined  that  the  existing  settlement  of 
landed  property  should  he  inviolable ;  and  he  ought  to  have 
announced  that  determination  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually 
to  quiet  the  anxiety  of  the  new  prop.rietor3  and  to  extinguish 
any  wild  hopes  which  the  old  proprietors  might  entertain. 
Whether,  in  the  great  transfer  of  estates,  injustice  had  or  had 
not  been  committed,  was  immaterial.  That  transfer,  just  or 
unjust,  had  taken  place  so  long  ago  that  to  reverse  it  would  be 
to  unfix  the  foundations  of  society.  There  must  be  a  time 
of  limitation  to  all  rights.  After  thirty-five  years  of  actual 
possession,  after  twenty-five  years  of  possession  solen^nly  guar- 
antied by  statute,  afler  innumerable  leases  and  releases,  mort- 
gages and  devises,  it  was  too  lato  to  search  for  flaws  in  titles. 
Nevertheless  something  might  have  been  done  to  heal  the 
lacerated  feelings  and  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
gentry.  The  colonists  were  in  a  thriving  condition.  They 
had  greatly  impix)ved  their  property  by  building,  planting,  and 
fencing.  The  rents  had  almost  doubled  within  a  few  years  ; 
trade  was  brisk ;  and  the-  revenue,  amounting  to  about  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  more  than  defrayed  all  the 
charges  of  r  the  local  government,  and  afforded  aiiurplus  which 
was  remitted  to  England.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  next 
parliament  which  should  meet  at  Dublin,  though  representing 
almost  exclusively  the  English  interest,  would,  in  Tetum  for  the 
king^s  promise  to  maintain  that  interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  have 
willingly  granted  to  him  a  very  considerable  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indemnifying,  at  Jeast  ih  part,  such  native  families  as 
had  been  wrongfully  despoiled.  It  was  thus  that  in  our  own 
time  the  French  government  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  en- 
gendered by  the  most  extensive  confiscation  that  ever  took 
place  in  Europe.  And  thus,  if  James  had  been  guided  by  the 
advice  of  his  most  loyal  Protestant  councillors,  he  would  have 
at  least  greatly  mitigated  one  of  the. chief  evils  which  afflicted 
Ireland.* 

Having  done  this,  he  should  have  labored  to  reconcile  the 
hostile  races  to  each  other  by  impartially  protecting  the  rights 
and  restraining  the  excesses  of  both.  He  should  have  punished 
with  equal  severity  the  native  wiio  indulged  in  the  license  of 

*  Clarendon  strongly  recommended  this  coiuse,  and  was  of  opinion 
tbat  the  Irish  parliconent  would  do  its  part.  See  his  letter  to  Or- 
mond,  Aug.  28.  1686. 
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barbarism,  and  the  colonist  who  abused  the  strength  of  civil- 
ization. As  far  as  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  crown 
extended, — and  in  Ireland  it  extended  far,  —  no  man  who 
was  qualified  for  office  by  integrity  and  ability  should -have 
been  considered  as  disqualified  by  extraction  or  by  creed  for 
any  public  trust.  It  is  probable  that  a  Roman  Catholic  king, 
with  an  ample  revenue  absolutely  at  his  disposal,  would,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  have  secured  the .  cooperation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  priests  in  the  great  work  of 
reconciliation.  Much,  however,  must  still  have  been  lefl  to  the 
healing  influence  of  tin^.  The  native  race  would  still  have 
had  to  leam  from  the  colonists  industry  and  forethought,  the 
arts  of  life,  and  the  language  of  England.  There  could  not 
be  equality  between  men  who  lived  in  houses  and  men  who 
lived  in  sties,  between  men  who  were  fed  on  bread  and  men 
who  were  fed  on  potatoes,  between  men  who  spoke  the  noble 
tongue  of  great  philosophers  and  poets  and  men  who,  with  a 
perverted  pride,  boasted  that  they  could  not  writhe  their  mouths 
into  chattering  such  a  jargon  as  that  in  which  the  Advancement 
of  Learning  and  the  Paradise  Lost  were  written.*  Yet  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that,  if  the  gentle  policy  which  has 
been  described  had  been  steadily  followed  by  the  government, 
all  distinctions  would  gradually  have  been  effiiced,  and  that 
there  would  now  have  beea  no  more  trace  of  the  hostility 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland  than  there  is  of  the  equally 
deadly  hostility  which  once  laged  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Normans  in  England. 

Unhappily  James,  instead  of  becoming  a  mediator,  became 
the  fiercest  and  most  reckless  of  partisans,  (nstead  of  allay- 
ing the  animosity  of  the  two  populations,  he  inflamed  it  to  a 
height  before  unknown.  He  determined,  to  reverse  their  rela- 
tive position,  and  to  put  the  Protestant  colonists  sunder  the  feet 
of  the  Popish  Celts.  To  be  of  the  established  jeligion,  to  be 
oi  the  English  blood,  was,  in  his  view,  a  disqualification  for 
civil  and  military  employment.  He  meditated  the  design  of 
again  confiscating  and  agilin  portionbg  out  the  soil  of  half  the 
island,  and  showed  his  inclination  so  cleariy  that  one  class  was 
«oon  agitated  by  terrors  which  he  af^rwards  vainly  wished  to 
soothe,  and  the  other  by  hopes  which  he  afterwards  vainly 

*  It  was  an  O'Neill  of  great  emmenoe  who  said  that  it  did  not 
become  him  to  writhe  his  mouth,  to  chatter  English,  pr^oe  to  ths 
first  volume  of  the  Hibemia  Anglicana. 
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wished  to  restrain.  But  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  his  guilt 
and  madness.  He  deliberately  resolved,  not  merely  to  give  to 
the  aboriginaUinhabitants  of  Ireland  the  entire  possession  of 
their  own  country,  but  also  to  use  them  ^  his  instruments  for 
setting  up  arbitrary  government  in  England.  The  event  was 
such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  colonists  turned  to 
bay  wiih  the  stubborn  hardihood  of  their  race.  The  mother 
country  justly  regarded  their  cause  as  het  own.  Then  came  a 
desperate  struggle  for  a  tremendous  stake.  Every  thing  dear 
to  nations  was  wagered  on  both  sides  ^  nor  can  we  jusdy  blame 
either  the  Irishman  or  the  Englishman  for  Qbe3ring,  in  that 
extremity,  the  law  of  self-preservation.  The  contiest  was  terri- 
ble, but  short.  The  weaker  went  down-.  His  fate  was  cruel; 
and  yet  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated  there  was, 
not  indeed  a  defence^  but  an  excuse ;  for,  though  he  suffered 
all  that  fyr&ihny  could  inflict,  he  suffered  nothing  that  he  would 
not  hjmself  have  inflicted.  The  effect  of  the  insane  attempt  to 
subjugate  England  by  means  of  Ireland  was,  that  the  Irish 
Became  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  English. 
The  old  proprietors,  by  their  effort  to  recover  what  ^ey  had 
lost,  lost  the  greater  part  of  what  they  had  retained.  The 
momentary  ascendency  of  Popery  produced  such  a  series  of 
barbarous  laws  against  Popery  as  made  the  statute  book  of 
Ireland  a  proverb  of  in&my  throughout  Christendom.  Such 
were  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  fbst  acts,  afler  he  became 
king,  was  to  recall  Ortiond  from  Ireland.  Ormond  was  the 
head  of  the  English  interest  in  that  kingdom ;  -he  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  his  power  far  exceeded 
that  of  an  ordinary  viceroy :  first,  because  he  was  in  rank  and 
wealth  the  greatest  of  the  colonists,  and -secondly,  because  he 
was  not  only  the  chief  of  the  civil  administration,  but  also  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  The  king  was  not  at  that  time  disposed 
to  commit  the  government  wholly  to  Irish  hands.  He'  had, 
indeed,  been  heard  to  say  that  a  ftative  viceroy  would  soon 
beconie  an  independent  sovereign.*  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, h6  determined  to  divide  the  power  which  Ormond  had 

*  Sheridan  MS.  among  the..Stu«rt  Papers.  I  ought  to  acknowl- 
edge the  courtesy  with  which  Mr.  Glover  assisted  me  in  my  search 
for  this  valuable  manuscript.  James  appears,  from  the  instructions 
which  he  drew  up  for  his  son  in  1692,  to  have  retained  to  the  last  the 
notion  that  Ireland  could  not  without  danger  be  intrusted  to  an  Irish 
lord  lieutenant. 
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possessed,  to  intrust  the  civil  administration  to  an  English  and 
Protestant  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  give  the  command  of  the 
army  to  an  Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  general.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant  was  Clarendon ;  the  general  was  Tyrconnel. 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as  has  already  been  said,  from  one  of 
those  degenerate  families  of  the  pale  which  were  popularly 
classed  with  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ireland.  He  some- 
times, indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with  Norman  haughtiness  of 
the  Celtic  barbarians ;  *  but  all  his  sympathies  were  really  with 
the  natives.  The  Protestant  colonists  he  hated ;  and  they 
returned  his  hatred.  Clarendon's  inclinations  were  very  dif- 
ferent ;  but  he  was,  from  temper,  interest,  and  principle,  an 
obsequious  courtier.  His  spirit  was  mean ;  his  circumstances 
were  embarrassed ;  and  his  mind  had  been  deeply  imbued  with 
the  political  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England  had  in  that 
age  too  assiduously  taught.  His  abilities,  however,  were  not 
contemptible  ;  and,  under  a  good  king,  he  would  probably  haye 
been  a  respectable  viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  elapsed  between  the  reoall 
of  Ormond  and  the  arrival  of  Clarendon  at  Dublin.  During 
that  interval  the  king  was  represented  by  a  beard  of  lords 
justices;  but  the  military  administt^tion  was  in  Tyrconnel's 
hands.  Already  the  designs  of  the  court  began  gradually  to 
unfold  themselves*  A  royal  order  came  from  Whitehall  for 
disarming  the  population.  This  order  Tyrconnel  strictly  exe- 
cuted as  respected  the  Englisli,  Though  the  country  was 
infested  by  predatory  bands,  a  Protbstant  gentleman  could 
scarcely  obtain  permission  to  keep  a  brace  of  pistols.  The 
native  peasantry,  on  the  other  hajid,  were  suffered  to  retain 
their  weapons.t  The  joy  of  the  colonists  was  therefore  great, 
when  at  length,  in  December,  1685,  Tyrconnel  was  summoned 
to  London,-  and  Clarendon  set  out  for  Dublin.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  government  was  really  directed,  not  at  Dub- 
lin, but  in  London.  Every  mail  that  crossed  St.  George's 
Channel  brought  tidings  of  the  boundless  influence  which  Tyr- 
connel exercised  on  Irish  afiairs.  It  was  said  that  lie  was  to  be 
a  marquess,  that  he  was  to  be  a  duke,  that  he  was  to  have  the 
command  of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
task  of   remodelling  the  army  and  the  courts  of  justice.f 


♦  Sheridan  MS, 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Jan,  19,  168f ;  Secret  Consults  of  the 
BomlBh  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 

X  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Feb.  27,  168^- 
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Clarendon  was  bitterly  mortified  at  finding  himself  a  subordi- 
nate member  of  that  administration  of  which  he  had  expected 
to  be  the  head.  He  complained  that  whatever  he  did  was  mis- 
represented by  his  detmctors,  and  that  the  gravest  resolutions 
touching  the .  couBtry  wtich  he  governed  were  adopted  at 
Westminster,  made  known  to  the  public,  discussed  at  coffee- 
houses, communicated  in  hundreds  of  private  letters,  some 
weeks  before  one  hint  had  been  given  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 
His  own  personal  dignity,  he  said,  mattered  little;  but  it  was 
no  light  thing  that  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the 
throne  should  be  made  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  people.* 
Panic  spread  fast  among  the  English  when  they  found  that  the 
viceroy,  their  fellow-countryman  and  fellow-Protestant,  was 
unable  to  extend  to  them  the  protection  which  they  had 
expected  from  him.  They,  began  to  know,  by  bitter  expe- 
rience, what  it  is  to  be  a  subject  caste.  They  were  h^trassed 
by  the  natives  with  accusations  of  treason-  and  sedition.  This 
Protestant  had  corresponded  with  Monmouth;  that  Protestant 
had  said  something  disrespectful  of  the  king  four  or  five  years 
ago,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill' was  under  discussion;  and  the 
evidence  of  the  most  in&mous  of  mankind  was  ready  to  sub- 
stantiate every  charge.  The  lord  lieutenant  expressed  his 
apprehension  that,  if  these  practices  were  not  stopped,  there 
would  soon  be  at  Dublin  a  reign  of  terror  similar  to  that  which- 
he  had  seen  in  Liondon,  when  every  man  held  his  life  and 
honor  at  the  mercy  of  Gates  and  Bedloo.t 

Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  by  a  concise  despatch  from 
Sunderland,  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  make  without  delay  a 
complete  change  in  both  the  civil  and  the  military  government 
of  Ireland,,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of  ET>man  Catholics  - 
instantly  into  office.  His  majesty,  it  was  most  ungraciously 
added,  had  taken  counsel  on  the^e  matters  with  persons  more 
competent  to  advise  him  than  his  inexperieipiced  lord  lieutenant 
could  possibly  be.J 

Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy  the  intelligence  which 
it  contained  had,  through  many  channels,  arrived  in  Ireland. 
The  terror  of  the  colonists  was  extreme.  Outnumbered  as 
they  were  by  the  native  population,  their  condition  would  be 

*  Clarendon  to  Kochester  and  Sunderland,  March  2,  I68f,  and  to 
Rochester,  March  14. 
t  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  Feb.  26,  168|.. 

}  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  March  11,  168^» 
VOL.  11.  10 
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phiable  indeed  if  the  native  population  w^re  to  be  utned 
again$t  them  with  the  whole  power  of  tiie  state ;  and  nothing 
less  than  this  was  threatened.  The  English  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  passed  each  other  in  the  streets  with  dejected  looks. 
On  the  Exchange  business  was  suspended.  •  Land  owners  has- 
tened to  sell  their  estates  for  whatever  could  be  got,  and  to 
remit  the  purchase  money  to  England.  Traders  began  to  call 
in  their  debts  and  to  make' preparations  for  retiring  from  busi* 
ness.  The  alarm  sooii  affected  the.  revenue.*  Clarendon 
attempted  to  inspire  the  dismayed  settlers  with  a  confidence 
which  he  was  himself  far  from  feeling.  He  assured  them  that 
their  property  would  be  held  sabred,  and  that,  to  his  certain 
knowledge^  the  king  was<  fully  determined  to  mainta'm  the  act 
of  settlement  which  guarantied  their  right  to  the  soil.  But  his 
letters  to  England  were  in  a  very  difierent  strain^  He  ven- 
tured even  to  expostulate  with  the  king,  and,  without  blaming 
his  majesty^s  intention  of  employing  Roman  Catholics,  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholics  who  might 
be  employed  should  be  Englishmen.t 

The  reply  of  James  was  dry  and  cold.  He  declared  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  depriving  the  English  colonists  of  their 
land,  but  that  he  regarded  a  large  portion  of  them  a»  his  ene* 
mies,  and  that,  since  he  consented  to  leave  so  much  property 
in  the  liands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  the 
civil  and  military  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends.  J 

Accordingly  several  Roman  Catholics  were  sworn  of  the 
privy  council ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  corporations  to  admit 
Roman  Catholics  to  municipal  advantages.^  Many  officers  of 
the  army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their  commissions  and 
of  their  bread.  It  wa»to  no  purpose  that  the  lord  lieutenant 
pleaded  the  cause  of  some  whom  he  knew  to  be  good  soldiers 
and  loyal  subjects.  AmcHig  them  were  old  Cavaliers,  who  had 
fought  bravely  for  monarchy,  and  who  bore  the  marks  of  hon- 
orable wounds. .  Their  places  were  supplied  by  men  who  had 
no  recommendation  but  their  religion.  Of  the  new  captains 
and  lieutenants,  it -was  said^some  had  been  cowherds,  some 

*  Clarendcm  to  BociiestCT,  March  14,  16»f  • 
t  Clarendon  to  James,  March  4,  i68f  • 
j  James  to  Clarendon,  April  6,  1686. 

f  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  May  22,  1686 ;  Clarendon  to  Onnond, 
May  30  ;  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  July  6,  11. 
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footmen,  some  noted  marauders ;  some  had  been  so  used  to 
wear  brogues  that  th^  stumbled  and  shufiied  about  strangely 
in  their  military  jack  boots.  Not  a  few  of  the  officers  who 
were  discarded  took  refuge  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  enjoyed, 
four  years  later,  the  pleasure  of  driving  their  successors  before 
them  in  ignominious  rout  through  the  waters  of  the  Boyne.* 

The  distress  and  al^rm  of  Clarendon  was  increased  by  news 
which  reached  him  throu^  pri^rate  chamiels.  Without-  his  ap* 
probation,  without  his  knowledge,  preparations  were  making 
for  arming  ^nd  drilling  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the 
country  of  which  he  wa»  the  nominal  governor.  Tyrconnel 
from  London  directed  the  design ;  and  •  the  prelates  of  his 
Church  were  his  agents.  Every  priest  had  been  instructed  to 
prepare  an  exact  list  of  all  his  male  parishioners  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  to  forward  it  to  his  bishop.t 

It  had  already  been  rumored  that  Tyrconnel  would  soon 
return  to  Dublin  armed  with  extraordinary  and  independent 
powers ;  and  the  rumor  gathered  strength  daily.  The  lord 
lieutenant,  whom  no  insult  could  drive  to  resign  the  pomp  and 
emoluments^of  his  place,  declared  that  he  should  submit  cheer* 
fully  to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  approve  himself  in  all  things  a 
faithful  and  obedient  subject.  He  had  never,  he  said,  in  his 
life,  had  any  difference  with  Tyrconnel,  and  he  trusted  thai  no 
difference  would  now  arise.|:  Clarendon  appears  not  to  have ' 
recollected  that  there  had  once  been  a  plot  to  ruin  the  fame  of 
his  innocent  sister,  and  that  in  that  plot  Tyrconnel  had  borne 
a  chief  part.  This  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  injuries  which 
high-spirited  men  most  readily  pardon.  But,  in  the  wicked 
court  where  the  Hydes  had  long  been  pushing  their  fortunes, 
such  iiguries  were  easily  forgiven  and  forgotten,  not  from  mag- 
nanimity or  Christian  charity,  but  from  mere  baseness  and  want 
of  moral  sensibility.  In  June  1686,  Tyrconnel  came.  His 
commission  authorized  him  only  to  command  the  troops;  but 
he  brought  with  him  rc^al  instructions  touching  all  parts  of  the 
administration,  and  at  once  took  the  real  government  of  the 
island  into  his  own  hands.  On  the  day  jifter  his  arrival  he  ex- 
plicitly said  that  commissions  must  be  largely  given  to  Roman 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  June^l,  1686  ;  to  Roch- 
ester, June  12 ;  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap.  ii. 
sec.  6,  7  ;  Apology  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  15, 1686. 

X  Ibid.  May  11,  1686. 
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Catholic  officers,  and  that  room  must  he  made  for  them  hy  dis- 
missing more  Protestants.  He  pushed  on  the  remodelling  of 
the  army  eagerly  and  indefatigably.  It  was  indeed  the  only 
part  of  the  functions  of  a  commander-in-chief  which  he  was 
competent  to  perform ;  for,  though  courageous  in  brawls  and 
duels,  he  knew  nothing  of  military  duty.  At  the  very  first 
review  which  he-  held  it  was  evident  to  all  who  were  near  to 
him  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  draw  up  a  regiment*  To 
turn  Englishmen  out  and  to  put  Irishmen  in  was,  in  his  view,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  administration  of  war.  He  had 
the  insolence  to  cashier  the  captain-  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  own 
body  guard ;  nor  was  Clarendon  aware  of  what  had  happened 
till  he  saw  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose  face  was  quite  unknown 
to  him,  everting  the  ^  state  coach.t  The  change  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  officers  alone.  The  ranks  were  completely  broken 
up  and  recomposed.  Four  or  five  hundred  soldiers  were  turned 
out  of  a  single  regiment  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
below  the  proper  stature.  Yet  the  most  unpractised  eye  at 
onee  perceived  that  they  were  taller  and  better  made'men  than 
their  successors,  whose  wild  and  squalid  appearance  disgusted 
the  beholders.f  Orders  were  given  to  the  new  officers  that  no 
man  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  to  be  suffered  to  enlist. 
The  recruiting  parties,  instead  of  beating  their  drums  for  vol- 
unteers at  fairs  and  markets,  as  had  been  the  old  practice, 
repaired  to  places  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  pilgrimages  for  purposes  of  devotion.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  general  had  introduced  more  than  two  thousand 
natives  into  the  ranks ;  and  the  people  about  him  confidently 
affirmed  that  by  Christmas  day  not  .a  man  of  English  race 
would  be  left  in  the  whole  army.§ 

On  all  questions  which  arose  in  the  privy  council,  Tyrconnel 
showed  similar  violence  apd.  partiality.  John  Keating,  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  distinguished  by  ability, 
integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented  with  great  mildness  that  per- 
fect equality  was  all  that  the  general  could  reasonably  ask  for 
his  own  church.  The  king,  he  said,  evidently  meant  that  no 
man  fit  for  public  trust  should  be  excluded  because  he  was  a 

♦  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  June  8,  1686. 

t  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 

X  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  June  26  and  July  4,  1686 ;  Apology  for 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 

§  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  July  4,  22,  1686  J  Sunderland,  July  6 ; 
to  the  King,  Aug.  14. 
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Roman  Catholic,  and  that  no  man  unfit  for  public  trust  should 
be  admitted  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  Tyrconnel  imme- 
diately began  to  curse  and  swear.  "  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  to  that ;  1  would  have  all  Catholics  in."  *  The  most  judi- 
cious Irishmen  of  his  own  religious  persuasion  were  dismayed 
at  his  rashness,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  ;  but  he 
drove  them  from,  him  with  imprecations.t  His  brutality  was 
such  that  many  thought  him  mad.  Yet  it  wasf  less'strange  than 
the  shameless  volubuity  with  which  he  uttered  felselioods.  He 
had  long  before  earned  the  nickname  of  Lying  Dick  Talbot ; 
.and,  at  Whitehall,  any  wild  fiction  was  commonly  designated 
as  one  of  Dick  Talbot's  truths.  He  now  daily  proved  that  he 
was  well  entitled  to  this  unenviable  reputation.  Indeed  in  him 
mendacity  was  almost  a  disease.  He  would,  after  giving  orders 
for  the  dismission  of  English  officers,  take  them  into  hid  closet, 
assure  them  of  his  confidence  and  friendship,  and  implore 
-Heaven  to  confound  him,  sink  him,  blast  him,  if  he  did  not 
take  good  care  of  their  interests.  Sometimes  those  to  whom 
he  had  thus  perjured  himself  learned,  before  the  day  closed, 
that  he  had  cashiered  them.f 

On  his  arrival,  though  he  swore  savagely  at  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, and  called  the  English  interest  a  foul  thing,  a  roguish 
thing,  and  a  damned  thing,  he  yet  pretended  to  be  convinced 
that  the  distribution  of  property  could  not,  a:fter  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  be  altered*§  But,  when  he  had  been  a  few  weeks 
at  Dublin,  his  language  changed.  He  began  to  harangue  vehe- 
mently at  the  council  board  on  the  necessity  of  giving  back  the 
land  to  the  old  owners.  He  had  not,  however,  as  yet  obtained 
his  master's  sanction  to  this  fatal  project.  National  feeling  still 
struggled  feebly  against  superetition  in  the  mind  of  James.  He 
was  an  Englishman  :  he  was  an  English  king ;  and  he  could 
not,  without  some  misgivings,  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  colony  that'England  had  ever  planted.  The  English 
Koman  Catholics  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taJking 
counsel  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. Not  only  the  honest  and  moderate  Powis^  but  the  disso- 
lute and  headstrong  Dover,  gave  judicious  and  patriotic  advice. 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  June  19,  1686. 

t  Ibid.  June  22,  1686. 

{  Sheridan  MS. ;  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap, 
iii.  sec.  3,  sec.  8.  There  is  a  most  striking  instance  of  Tyrconnel's  im- 
pudent mendacity  in  Clarendon's  letter  to  Rochester,  July  22,  1686. 

i  Clarendon  to  Rochester^  June  8,  1686. 
10* 
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Tyrconnel  could  hardly  hope  to  counteract  at  a  distance  the 
effect  which  such  advice  miist  produce  on  the  royal  mind.  He 
determined  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  caste  in  person ;  and  act 
cordingly  he  set  out,  at  the  end  of  August,  for  England. 

His  presence  and  his  ahsence  were  equally  dreaded  hy  the 
lord  lieutenant  It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  he  daily  hrowheaten 
by  aa  enemy ;  but  it  was  not  less  painful  to  know  that  an  ene^ 
my  was  daily  breathing  calumny  and  evil  counsel  in  the  royal 
ear.  Clarendon  was  overwhelmed  by  manifold  vexations.  He 
made  a  progress  through  the  country,  and  found  that  he  was 
every  where  treated  by  the  Brish  population  with  contempt.. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests  exhorted  their  congregations  to 
withhold  from  him  all  marks  of  honor.  The  native  gentry, 
instead  of  coming  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  remained  at 
their  houses.  The  native  peasantry  every  where  sang  Erse 
songs  in  praise  of  Tyrconnel,  who  would,  they  doubted  not, 
soon  return  to  complete  die  humiliation  of  their  oppressors.* 
The  viceroy  had  scarcely  returned  to  Dublin,  from  his  un- 
pleasing  tour,  when  he  received  letters  which  informed  him 
that  he  had  incurred  the  king's  serious  displeasure.  His  maj- 
esty —  so  these  letters  ran  —  expected  his  servants  not  only  to 
do  what  he  commanded,  but  to  do  it  from  the  heart,  and  with 
a  cheerful  countenance.  The  lord  lieutenant  had  not,  indeed, 
refused  to  cooperate  in  the  reform  of  the  army  and  of  the  civil 
administration ;  but  his  cooperation  had  been  reluctant  and 
perfunctory.  His  looks  had  betrayed  his  feelings;  and  every 
body  saw  that  he  disapproved  of  the  policy  which  he  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  into  effect-t  In  great  anguish  of  mind  he 
w^ote  to  defend  himself ;  but  he  was  sternly  told  that  his  de- 
fence wa's  not  satisfactory.  He  then,  in  the  most  abject  terms, 
declared  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  justify  himself,  that  he 
acquiesced  in  the  royal  judgment,  be  it  what  it  might,  that  he 
prostrated  himself  in  the  dust,  that  he  implored  pardon,  that  of 
all  penitents  he  was  the  most  sincere,  that  he  should  think  it 
glorious  to  die  in  his  sovereign's  cause,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  live  under  his  sovereign's  displeasure.  Nor  was  this  mere 
interested  hypocrisy,  but,  at  least  in  part,  unaffected  slavishness 
and  poverty  of  spirit ;  for  in  confidential  letters,  not  meant  for 
the  royal  eye,  he  bemoaned  himself  to  his  family  in  the  same 

*  Clarendon  to  Kochester,  Sept.  23»  and  Opt.  2, 1686  ;  Secret  Con- 
sults of  ihe  Komigh  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 
t  Clarendon  to  Kochester,  Oct.  0,  1636. 
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strain^  He  was  miserable :  he  was  crushed  ;  the  wrath  of  the 
king  was  insupportable  ;  if  that  wrath  could  not  be  mitigated, 
life  would  not  be  worth  having.*  The  poor  man^s  terror  in- 
creased when  he  learned  that  it  had  been  deteri^ined  at  White- 
hall to  recall  him,  and  to  appoint,  as  his  successor,  his  rival 
and  calumniator,  TyrconneLf  Then  for  a  time  the  prospect 
seemed  to  clear ;  the  king  was  in  better  humor ;  and  during  a 
few  days  Clarendon  flattered  himself  that  his  brother^s  inter- 
cession had  prevailed,  and  that  the  crisis  was  passed.^ 

In  truth  fiie  crisis  D^as  only  beginning.  While  Clarendon 
was  trying  to  lean  on  Rochester,  Rochester  was  unable  longer 
to  support  himself.  As  in  Ireland  the  «lder  brother,  though 
retaining  the  guard  of  honor,  the  sword,  of  state,  and  the  title 
of  Excellency,  had  really  been  superseded  by  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  so  in  England  the  younger  brother,  though  hold- 
ing  the  white  staff,  and  walking,  by  virtue  of  his  high  office, 
before  the  greatest  hereditary  nobles,  was  fast  sinking  into  a 
mero  financial  clerk.  The  parliament  was  again  prorogued  to 
a  distant  day,  in  opposition  to  the  treasurer's  known  wishes. 
He  was  not  even  told  that  there  was  to  be  another  prorogation, 
but  was  left  to  learn  the  news  from  the  Gazette.  The  real 
direction  of  affairs  had  passed  to  the  cabal  which  dined  with 
Sunderland  on  Fridays.  The  cabinet  met  only  to  hear  the 
despatches  from  foreign  courts  read  ;  nor  did  those  despatches 
contain  any  thmg  which  is  not  known  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
For  all  the  English  envoys  had  received  orders  to  put  into  the 
official  letters-  only  the  common  talk  of  antechambers,  and  to 
reserve  important  secrets  for  private  communications  which 
were  addressed  to  James  himself,  to  Sunderland,  or  to  Petre.^ 
Yet  the  victorious  faction  was  not  content.  The  4cing  was  as- 
sured, by  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  that  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  nation  opposed  his  designs  was  really  to  be  imputed 
to  Rochester.  How  could  the  people  believe  that  their  sove- 
reign was  unalterably  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  course  on 
which  he  bad  entered,  when  they  saw  at  his  right  hand,  osten- 
•ibly  first  in  power  and  trust  among  his  counsellors,  a  man  who 
notoriously  regarded  that  course  with  strong  disapprobation  ? 


■    *  Clarendon  to  the  King  and  to  Rocbester,  Oct.  23,  1686. 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Oct.  29,  30,  1686. 

t  Ibid.  Nov.  27,  1686. 

{  Barillon,  Sept.  jrf,   1686;   Clarke*s  life  of  Jtao^B  the  Second, 
ii  99.  .. 
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Every  step  which  had  been  taken  with  the.  object  of  humbling 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  elevating  the  Church  of  Rome, 
had  been  opposed  by  the  treasurer.  True  it  was  that,  when 
he  had  found  opposition  vain,  he  had  gloomily  submitted,  nay, 
that  he  had  sometimes  even  assisted  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
very  plans  against  which  he  had  most  earnestly  contended. 
True  it  was  that,  though  he  disliked  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, he  had  consented  to  be  a  commissioner.  True  it  was  that 
he  had,  while  declaring  that  he  could  see  nothing  Waivable  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  voted  sullenly  and  reluc- 
tantly for  the  sentence  of  deprivation.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
A  prince,  engaged  in-  an  enterprise  so  important  and  arduous 
as  that  on  which  James  was  bent,  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his 
first  minister,  not  unwilling  and  ungracious  acquiescence,  but 
zealous  and  strenuous  cooperation.  While  such  advice  was 
daily  given  to  James  by  those  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence, 
he  received,  by  the  penny  post,  many  anonymous  letters  filled 
with  malignant  calumnies  against  the  lord  treasurer.  This  mode 
of  attack  had  been  contrived  by  Tyrconnel,  and  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  part  of  his  infamous  life.* 

The  king  hesitated  long.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  really 
regarded  his  brother-in-law  with  personal  kindness,  the  effect 
of  near  affinity,  of  long  and  familiar  intercourse,  and  of  many 
mutual  good  offices.  It  seemed  probable  that,  ,as  long  as 
-  Rochester  continued  to  submit  himself,  though  tardily  and  with 
murmurs,  to  the  joyal  pleasure,  he  would  continue  to  be  in 
name  prime  minister.  Sunderland,  therefore,  with  exquisite 
cunning,  suggested  to  his  master  the  propriety  of  asking  the 
only  proof  of  obedience  which  it  was  quite  certain  that  Roches- 
ter never  would  give.  At  present,  —  such  was  the  language 
of  the  artful  secretary, — it  was  impossible  to  consult  with  the 
first  of  the  king's  servants  respecting  the  object  nearest  to 
the  king'^s  heart.  It  was  lamentable  to  think  that  religious 
prejudices  shouH,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  deprive  the  govern- 
ment of  such  valuable  assistance.  Perhaps  those  prejudices 
might  not  prove  insurmountable.  Then  the  deceiver  whispered 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  Rochester  had  of  late  had  some  misgiv- 
ings about  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics.t  This  was  enough.  The  king  eagerly  caught  a^ 
tlie  hint.     He  began  to  flatter  himself  that  he  might  at  once 

♦  Sheridan  MS.     - 

t  Clarke's  life  of  James  the  Second^  ii.  100. 
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escape  from  the  disagreeable  nocessity  of  removing  a  friend 
and  secure  an  able  coadjutor  for  the  great  work  which  was  in 
progress.  He  was  also  elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might  have 
the  merit  and  the  glory  of  saving  a  fellow-creature  from  per- 
dition. He  seems,  indeed,  about  this  time,  to  have  been  seized 
with  an  unusually  violent  fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion ;  and  this 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had  just  relapsed,  after  a 
short  interval  of  self-restraint,  into  debauchery  which  all  Chris- 
tian divines  condemn  as  sinful,  and  which,  in  an  elderly  man 
married  to  an  agreeable  young  wife,  is  regarded  even  by  people 
of  the  world  as  disreputable.  Lady  Dorchester  had  returned 
from  Dublin,  and  was  again  the  king's  mistress.  Her  return 
was  jjolitically  of  no  importance.  She  had  learned  by  expe- 
rience the  folly  of  attempting  to  save  her  lover  from  the  de* 
struction  to  which  he  was  running  headlong.  She  therefore 
sufiered  the  Jesuits  to  guide  his  political  conduct ;  and  they,  in 
return,  suffered  her  to  wheedle  him  out  of  money.  She  was, 
however,  only  one  of  several  abandoned  women  who  at  this 
time  shared,  with  his  beloved  church,  the  dominion  over  his 
mind.*  He  seems  to  have  determined  to  make  some  amends 
for  neglecting  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul  by  taking  care  of  the 
souls  of  others.  He  set  himself,  therefore,  to  labor,  with  real 
good  will,  but  with  the  good  will  of  a  coarse,  stem,  and  arbitra- 
ry mind,  for  the  conversion  of  his  kinsman.  Every  audience 
which  the  treasurer  obtained  was  sp^nt  in  arguments  about  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  the  worship  of  images.  Rochester 
was  firmly  resolved  not  to  abjure  his  religion ;  but  he  had  no 
scruple  about  employing  in  self-defence  artifices  as  discredita- 
ble as  those  which  had  .been  used  against  him.  H^  affected  to 
speak  like  a  man  whose  mind  was  not  made,  up^  professed 
himself  desirous  to  be  enlightened  if  he  was  in  error,  borrowed 
Popish  books,  and  listened  with  civility  to  Popish  divines. 
He  had  several  interviews  with  Leybum,  the  vicar  apostolic, 
with  Godden,  the  chaplain  and  almoner  of  the  queen  dowager, 
and  with  Bonaventure  Giffard,  a  theologian  trained  to  polemics 
in  the  schools  of  Douay.  It  was.  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
formal  disputation  between  these  doctors  and  some  Protestant 
clergymen.  The  king  told  Rochester  to  choose  any  ministeBs 
of  the  Established  Church,  with  two  exceptions.  The  pro- 
scribed persons  were  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet.  Tillotson,  the 
most  popular  preacher  of  that  age,  and  in  manners  the  most 

*  Bai^illoii,  Sept.  ^§,  1686 ;  Bonrcpaux,  June  4,  1687. 
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inoffensive  of  men,  had  been  much  connected  with  some  lead* 
ing  Whigs ;  and  Stillingfieet)  who  was  .renowned  as  a  con- 
summate master  of  all  the  weapons  of  controrersy,  had  given 
still  deeper  offence  by  publishing  an  answer  to  the  papers 
which  had  been  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Rochester  took  the  two  royal  chaplains  who  happened  to  be  in 
waiting.  One  of  them  was  Simon  Patrick,  whose  commenta* 
ries  on  the  Bible  still  form  a  part  of  theological  libraries ;  the 
other  was  Jane,  a  vehement  Tory,  who  had  assisted  in  drawing 
up  that  decree  by  which  tfie  University  of  Oxford  had  solemnly 
adopted  the  worst  follies  of  Filmer^  The  conference  took 
place  at  Whitehall  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  Eoch^ter, 
who  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  had  even  consented  to 
hear  the  arguments  of  Popisli  priests,  stipulated  for  secrecy. 
No  auditor  was  suffered  to  be  present  except  the  king.  The 
subject  discussed  was  the  real  presence.  The  Roman  Catholic 
divines  took  on  themselves  the  burden  of  the  proof.  Patrick 
and  Jane  said  little ;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  they  should  say 
much ;  for  the  earl  himself  undertook  to  defend  the  doctrine 
of  his  church,  and,  as  was  his  habit,  soon  warmed  with  conflict, 
lost  his  temper,  and  asked  with  great  vehemence  whether  it 
was  expected  that  he  should  change  his  religion  on  such  frivo- 
lous grounds.  Then  he  remembered  how  much  he  was 
risking,  began  again  to  dissemble,  complimented  the  disputants 
'  on  their  skill  and  learning,  and  asked  time  to  consider  what 
had  been  said.* 

Slow  as  James  was,  he  could  not  but  see  that  this  was  mere 
trifling.  He  told  Barillon  that  Rochester's  language  was  not 
that  of  a  man  honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Still 
the  king  did  not  like  to  propose  directly  to  his  brother-in-law 
the  simple  choice,  apostasy  or  dismissal ;  but^  three  days  afler' 
the  conference,  Barillon  waited  on  the  treasurer,  and,  with 
much  pircumlocutioQ  and  many  expressions  of  friendly  con- 
cern, broke  the  unpleasaitt  truth.  "  Do  you  mean,"  said 
Rochester,  bewildered  by  the  involved  and  ceremonious 
phrases  in  which  the  intimation. was  made,  *' that  if  I  do  not 
turn  Catholic,  the  consequence  will  be  that  I  shall  lose  my 

*  Barillon,  Dec.  ^,  1686  ;  Burnet,  i.  684;  Clarke's  Life  of  James 
the  Second,  ii.  100 ;  Dodd'9  Church  History.  I  have  tried  to  frame 
a  fair  narraUve  out  of  these  conflicting  material.  It  seems  clear  to 
me,  from  Rochester's  own  papers,  that  he  was  on  this  occasion  by  no 
means  so  stubborn  as  he  has  been  represented  by  Burnet  and  by  the 
biographer  of  James* 
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place  ?  "  "  I  say  nothing  about  consequences,''  answered 
the  wary  diplomatist.  "  I  only  come  as  a  friend  to  express  a 
hope  that  you  will  take  care  to  keep  your  place."  ."But 
surely,"  said  Rochester,  "  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that 
I  must  turn  Catholic  or  go  out."  He  put  many  questions  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  communication  was 
made  by  authority,  but  could  extort  only  vague  and  mysterious 
replies.  At  last,  affecting  a  confidence  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  he  declared  that  Barillon  must  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  idle  or  malicious  reports.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  king  will  not  dismiss  me,  and  I  will  not  resign^  I 
know  him ;  he  knows  me  ;  and  I  fear  nobody."  The  French- 
man answered  that  he  was  charmed,  that  he  was  ravished  to 
hear  it,  and  that  his  only  motive  for  interfering  was  a  sincere 
anxiety  for  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  his  excellent  friend 
the  treasurer.  And  thus  the  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flat- 
tering himself  that  he  had  duped  the  other.* 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  injunctions  of  secrecy,  the  news 
that  the  lord  treasurer  had  consented  to  be  instructed  in  the 
-  doctrines  of  Popery  had  spread  fast  through  London.  Patrick 
and  Jane  had  been  seen  going  in  at  that  m3rsterious  door  which 
led  to  Chiffinch's  apartments.  Some  Roman  Catholics  about 
the  court  had,  indiscreetly  or  artfully,  told  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  they  knew.  The  Tory  Churchmen  waited  anxiously 
for  fuller  information.  They  were  mortified  to  think  that  their 
leader  should  even  have  pretended  to  waver  in  his  opinion ; 
but  they  could  not  believe  that  he  would  stoop  to  be  a  ren- 
egade. The  unfortunate  minister,  tortured  at  once  by  his 
fierce  passions  and  his  low  desires,  annoyed  by  the  censures 
of  the  public,  annoyed  by  the  hints  which  he  had  received 
from  Barillon,  afraid  of  losing  character,  afraid  of  losing 
office,  repaired  to  the  royal  closet.  He  was  determined  to 
keep  his  place,  if  it  could  be  kept  by  any  villany  but  one. 
He  would  pretend  to  be  shaken  in  his  religious  opinions,  and 
to  be  half  a  convert ;  he  would  promise  to  give  strenuous 
support  to  that  policy  which  he  had  hitherto  opposed;  but, 
if  he  were  driven  to  extremity,  he  would  refuse  to  change  his 
religion.  He  began,  therefore,  by  telling  the  king  that  the 
business  in  which  his  majesty  took  so  much  interest  was  not 
sleeping,  that  Jane  and  Gif&rd  were  engaged  in  consulting 
books  on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  churches,  cmd  that, 

*  From  Rochester's  Minutefl,  dated  Deo.  3»  1686. 
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when  these  researches  were  over,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
another  conference*  Then  he  complained  bitterly  that  ail  the 
town  was  apprized  of  what  ought  to  have  been  carefully  con- 
cealed, and  that  some  persons,  who,  from^  their  station,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  well'informed,  reported)  strange  things  as  to 
the  royal  intentions.  "  It  is  whispered,''  he  said,  "  that,  if  I  do 
not  do  as  your  majesty  would  have  roe,  I  shall  not  be  sufiered 
to  continue  in  my  present  station."  The  king  said,  with  some 
general  expressions  of  kindness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
people  from  talking,  and  that  loose  reports  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded. These  vague  phrases  were  not  likely  to  quiet  the 
perturbed  mind  of  the  minister.  His  agitation  became  violent, 
and  he  began  to  plead  for  his  place  as  if  he  had  been  pleading 
for  his  life.  "  Your  majesty  sees  that  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
obey  you.  Indeed  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  obey  you  in  every 
thing.  I  will  serve  you  in  your  own  way.  Nay,"  he  cried,  in 
an  agony  of  baseness,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  believe  as  you 
would  have  me.  But  do  not  let  me  be  told,  while  I  am  trying 
to  bring  my  mind  to  this,  that,  if  I  find  it  impossible  to  comply, 
I  must  lose  ail.  *  For  I  must  needs  tell  your  majesty  that  there 
are  other  considerations."  "  O,  you  must  needs,"  exclaimed 
the  king,  with  an  oath.  For  a  single  word  of  honest  and  manly 
sound,  escaping  in  the  midst  of  all  this  abject  supplication,  was 
sufficient  to  move  his  anger.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  poor  Roches- 
ter, "  that  I  do  not  offend  you.  Surely  your  majesty  could  not 
think  well  of  me  if  I  did  not  say  so."  The  king  recollected 
himself,  protested  that  he  was  not .  offended,  and  advised  the 
treasurer  to  disregard  idle  rumors,  and  to  confer  again  with 
Jane  and  Gifiard.* 

After  this  conversation,  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  deci- 
sive blow  fell.  That  fortnight  Rochester  passed  in  intriguing 
and  imploring*  He  attempted  to  interest  in  his  favor  those 
Roman  Catholics  who  had  the  greatest  influence  at  court.  He 
could  not,  he  said,  renounce  his  own  religion;  but  with  that 
single  reservs^on,  he  would  do  all  that  they  could  desire. 
Indeed,  if  he  might  only  keep  bis  place,  they  should  find  that 
he  could  be  more  useful  to  them  as  a  Psotestant  than  as  one  of 
tlierr  own  commttnion.t  His  wife,  who  was  on  a  sick  bed,  had 
already,  it  was  said,  solicited  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  tlie  much 
injured  quepn,  and  had  attempted  to  work  on  her  majesty's 

•  From  Rochester's  Minutes,  Dec.  4, 1686. 
t  Btfri^Ion,  Dae.  f  $,  1686, 
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feelings  of  compassion.*     But  the  Hydes  abased  themselves  iti 
vain.      Petre  regarded  them  with  peculiar  malevolence,  and 
was  bent  on  their  ruin.f     On  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth 
of  December,  the  eari  was  called  into  the  royal  closet.     James 
was  unusually  discomposed,  and  even  shed  tears. .  The  occa- 
sion, indeed,  could  not  but  call  up  some  recollections  which 
might  well  soften  even  a  hard  heart.     He  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  duty  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  indulge  his  private 
partialities.     It  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  said,  that  those 
who  had  the  chief  direction  of  his  affairs  should  partake  his 
opinions  and  feelings.     He  owned  that  he  had  very  great  per- 
sonal obligations  to  Rochester,  and  that  no  fault  could  be  found 
with  the  way  in  which  the  financial  business  had  lately  been 
done ;  but  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  was  of  such  high  im- 
portance that,  in  general,  it  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  a  single 
person,  and  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
king  to  a  person  zealous  for  the  Church  of  England.     "  Think 
better  of  it,  my  lord,"  he  continued.     "  Read  again  the  papers 
from  my  brother's  box.     I  will  give  you  a  little  more  time  for 
consideration,  if  you  desire  it.''     Rochester  b&w  that  all  was 
over,  land  that  the  wisest  course  left  to  him  was  to  make  his 
retreat  with  as  much  money  and  as  much  credit  as  possible. 
He  succeeded  in  both  objects.     He  obtained  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  two  lives  on  the  post-office.     H^ 
had  many  great  sums  oiit  of  the  estates  of  traitors,  and  carrie4 
with  him  in  particular  Grey's  bond  for  forty  thousand  pounds} 
and  a  grant  of  all  the  estate  which  the  crown  had  in  Grey^ 
extensive  property.^     No  person  had  ever  quitted  office  /Qi| 
terms  so  advantageous.     To  the^  applause  of  the'  sincere  friends 
of  the  Established  Church  Rochester  bad,  indeed,  very  slendej* 
claims.     To  save  his  place  he  had  sate  in  that  tribunal  which  . 
had  been  illegally  created  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  her. 
To  save  his  place  he  bad  given  a  dishonest  vote  for  degrading 
one  of  her  most  eminent  ministers,  had  affected  to  doubt  her 
orthodoxy,  had  listened  with  the  outward  show  of  docility  to 
teachers  who  called  her  schismatical  and  heretical,  and  had 
offered  to  cooperate  strenuously  with  her  deadliest  enemies  in 
. •^  .      -  — . —  . 

*  Burnet,  i.  684. 

t  Bonrepanx,  ^^,  1687. 

t  Rochester'B  Minutes,  Dec.  19,  1686 ;  BariUon,  ^^,  168f ;  Bur- 
net, i.  085;  Clarke'ft  Life  of  James  the  Second,  it  102;  Trewury 
Wanimt  Book,  Dec.  29»  1686. 
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their  designs  against  her.  The  highest  praise  to  which  he  was 
entitled  was  this,  that  he  had  shrunk  from  the  exceeding  wick« 
edness  and  baseness  of  publicly  abjuring,  for  lucre,  the  religion 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  which  he  believed  to  be  true, 
and  of  which  he  had  long  made  an  ostentatious  profession. 
Yet  he  wal^  extolled  by  the  great  body  of  churclunen  as  if  he 
had  been  the  bravest  ami  purest  of  martyrs.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  Martjnrologies  of  Eusebius  and  of  Fox,  were 
ransacked  to  find  parallels  for  his  heroic  piety.  He  was  Dan- 
iel in  the  den  of  lions,  Shadrach  in  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  in 
the  dungeon  of  Herod,  Paul  at  the  bar  of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Latimer  at  the  stake.  Among  the  many  facts 
which  prove  that  the  standard  of  honor-  and  virtue  among  the 
public  men  of  that  age  was  low,  the  admiration  excited  by 
Rochester's  constancy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  decisive. 

In  his  fall  he  dragged  down  Clarendon.  On  the  seventh  of 
January,  1687,  the  Gazette  announced  to  the  people  of  Lon- 
don that  the  treasury  was  put  into  commission.  On  the  eighth 
arrived  at  Dublin  a  despatch  formally  signifying  that  in  a  month 
Tyrconnel  would  assume  the  government  of  Ireland.  It  was 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  this  man  had  surmounted  the 
numerous  impediments  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  extermination  of  the  English  colony 
in  Ireland  was  the  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  overcome  some  scruples  in  the  royal  mind.  He 
had  to  surmount  the  opposition,  not  merely  of  all  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  government,  not  merely  of  the  moderate  and 
respectable  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  but  even  of 
several  members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.*  Sunderland  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  an  Irish  revolution,  religious,  political,  and 
social.  To  the  queea  Tyrconnel  was  personally  an  object  of 
aversion.  Powis  was  therefore  suggested  as  the  man  best 
qualified  for  the  viceroyaky.  He  was  of  illustrious  birth ;  he 
was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic;  and  yet  he  was  generally 
allow:ed  by  candid  Protestants  to  be' an  honest  man  and  a  good 

*  Bishop  Malony  ia  a  letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrel  says,  "Never  a 
Catholic  or  other  English  will  ever  think  or  make  a  step,  nor  suffer 
the  king  to  make  tf  step  for  your  restauration,  but  leave  you  as  you 
were  hitherto,  and  leave  your  enemies  over  your  heads  :  nor  is  there 
any  Englishman,  Catholic  or  other,  of  what  quality  or  degree  soever 
alive,  that  will  stick  to  sacrifice  all  Ireland  for  to  save  the  least  in- 
terest of  his  own  in  England ;  and  would  a&  willingly  see  all  Ireland 
over  inhabited  by  Bngliah  of  whatsoever  laUgion  aa  by  the  Iriah," 
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was  little  more  than  a  boy  bis  country  had  been  attacked  by 
Lewis  in  ostentatious  defiance  of  justice  and  public  law,  had  been 
overrun,  bad  been  desolated,  had  been  given  up  to  every  excess  of 
rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty.  The  Dutch  had  in  dismay 
humbled  themselves  before  the  conqueror,  and  had  implored 
mercy.  They  had  been  told  in  reply  that,  if  they  desired  peabe, 
they  must  resign  tbeir  independence  and  do  annual  homage  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  injured  nation,  driven  to  despair, 
had  opened  its  dikes,  and  had  called  in  the  sea  as  an  ally  against 
the  French  tyranny.  It  was  in  the  agony  of  that,  confiict, 
when  peasants  were  flying  in  terror  before  the  invaders,  when 
hundreds; of  fair  gardens  and  pleasure-houses  were  buried 
beneath  the  waves,  when  the  deliberations  of  the  States  were . 
interrupted  by  the  fainting  and  the  loud  weeping  of  ancient 
senators  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  the  free- 
dom and  glcMy  of  their  native  land,  that  William  had  been 
called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  For  a  time-  it  seemed  to  him 
that  resistance  was  hopeless.  He  looked  round  for  succor,  and 
looked  in  vain.  Spain  was  unnerved,  Germany  distracted,  Eng- 
land corrupted.  Nothing  seemed  left  to  the  young  Stadtholder 
but  to  perish  sword  in  liand,  or  to  be  the  -^neas  of  a  great  emi- 
gration, and  to  create  another  Holland  in  countries  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tyranny  of  France.  No  obstacle  would  then 
remain  to  check  the  progi?ess  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A 
few  years,  and  that  house  might  add  to  its  dominions  Lorraine 
and  Flanders,  Castile  and  Aragon,  Naples  and  Milan,  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Lewis  might  wear  the  imperial  crown,  might  place 
ft  prince  of  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  might  be  sole 
master- of  Eui>ope  from  the  Scythian  deserts  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean^  and  of  America  from  regions  north  of  tlie  Tropic 
of  Cancer- to  regions  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Such 
was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William  when  first  he  entered 
on  public,  life,  and  which  never  ceased  to  iiaunt  him  till  his 
latest  day.  The  French  monarchy  was  to  him  what  the  Ro- 
man republic  was  to  Hannibal,  what  the-  Ottoman  power  was 
to  Scanderbeg,  what  the  southern  domination  was  to*  Wallace. 
Religion  gave  her  sanction  to  that!* intense  and  unquenchable 
animosity.  Hundreds  of  Calvinistic  preachers  proclaimed  that 
the  same  power  which  had  set  apart  Samson  from  the  womb  to 
be  the  scourge  of  the  Kiilistine,  and  which  had  called"  Gideon 
from  the  threshing-floor  to  smite  the  Midianite,  had  raised  up 
William  of  Orange  to  be  the  champion  of  all  free  nations  and  of 
all  pure,  churches-;  nor  was  this  nation  wi^ol  infiueuce  on  his 
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own  mind.  To  the  confidence  which  the  heroic  fatalist  placed 
in  his  high  destiny  and  in  his  sacred  cause  is  to  be  partly  attrib- 
uted his  singular  indifference  ^to  danger.  He  had  a  great 
worl^  to  do;  and  till  it.  was  done  nothing  could  harm  him. 
Therefore.it  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of  physi- 
cians,' he  recovered  from  maladies  which  seemed  hopeless,  that 
bands  of  assassins  conspired  in  "vain  against  ^his  life,  that  the 
open  skiff  to  which  be  trusted  himself  in  a  starless  night,  on  a 
raging  ocean,  and  near  a  treacherous  shore,  brought  him  safe 
to  land,  and  that,  on  twenty  fields  of  battle,  the  cannon  balls 
passed  him  by  to  right  and  led.  The  ardor  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any 
parallel  in  history.  In  comparison  with  his  great  object  he 
held  the  lives  of  other  men  as, cheap  as  Jiis  own.  It  was  but 
too  much  the  habit,  even  of  the  most  humane  and  generous 
soldiers  of  that  jage,  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  bloodshed  and 
devastation  inseparable  from  great  martial  exploits ;  and  the 
heart,  of  William  was  steeled,  hot  only  by  professional  insen- 
sibility, but  by  that  sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
sense  of  duty.  Three  great  coalitions,  three  long  and  bloody 
wars  in  which  all  Europe  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Western 
Ocean  was  in  arms,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  unconquerable 
energy.  When,  in  1678,  the  States  General,  exlmusted  and 
disheartened,  were  desirous  of  .repose,  his  voice  was  still  against 
sheathing  the  sword.  If  peace  was  made,  it  was  made  only 
because  he  could  not  breathe  into  other  men  a  spirit  as  fierce 
and  determined  as  his  own.  At  the  very  last  moment,  in  the 
hope  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation  which  he  knew  to  be  all 
but  concluded,  he  fought  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate 
battles  of  that  age.  From  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of 
Niipeguen  was  signed,  he  began  to  meditate  a  second  coalition. 
His  contest  with  Lewis,  transferred  fixDim  the  field  to  the  cabinet, 
\Yas  soon  exasperated  by  a  private  feud.  In  talents,  temper, 
manners,  and  opinions,  the  rivals  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  Lewis,  polite  and  dignified,  profuse  and  volup- 
tuous, fdnd  of  display  and  averse  from  danger,  a  munificent 
patr<»i  of  arts  and  letters,  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Calvinists, 
presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to'  William,  simple  in  tastes, 
ungracious  in  demeanor,  indefatigable  and  intrepid  in  war,-  re- 
gardless of  all  the  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  theology  of  Geneva.  The  enemies  did 
not  long  observe  those  courtesies  which  men  of  their  rank,  even 
when  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  head  of  armies,  seldom 
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uegleet  WUUani,  indeed,  went  through  the  fonn  <^  tendering 
his  hest  services  to  Lewis.  But  this  civility  was  rated  at  its 
true  value,  and  requited  with  a  dry  reprimand.  The  great 
ic'mg  affected  contempt  for  the  petty  prince  who  was  the  servant 
of  a  confederacy  of  trading  towns ;  and  to  every  mark  of  con- 
tempt the  dauntless  Stadtholder  replied  by  a  fresh  defiance. 
William  took  his  title^  a  title  which  the  events  of  the  preceding 
century  had  inade  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe,  from 
a  city  which  lies  on  ^e  banks  of  the  Rhone,  not  fyj  from  Avig* 
non,  and  which,  like  Avignon,  though  enclosed  on  every  side 
by  the  French  territory,  was  properly  a  fief  not  of  the  French 
but  of  the  Imperial  Crown.  Lewis,  with  that  ostentatious  con* 
tempt  of  public  law  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  occupied 
Oran^,  dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  confiscated  the  reve* 
nues.  Williato  declared  aloud  at  his  table  before  many  persons 
that  he  would  make  the  Most  Christian  king  repent  the  outrage, 
and,  when  questioned  about  these  words  by  the  Count  of 
Avaux,  positively  infused  either  to  retract  them  or  to  explain 
them  away.  The  quarrel  was  carried  so  far  that  the  French 
minister  could  not  venture  to  present  himself  at  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  princess  for  fear  of  receiving  some  atfront* 

The  feeling  with  which  William  regarded  Fraoee  explains 
the  whoJe  of  his  policy  towards  England.  His  public  spirit 
^as  a  European  publk;  .spirit.  The  chief  object  of  his  care 
was  not  our  island,  not  even  hu9  native  Holland,  but  the  great 
community  of  nations  threatened  with  subjugation  by  one  too 
powerful  member.  Those  who  conunit  the  error  of  consider- 
ing him  as  an  English  statesman  must  necessarily  see  his  whole 
life  in  a  false  light,  and  will  be  unable  to  discover  any  princi- 
ple, good  or  bad.  Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  his  most  important 
acts  caA  be  refenred.  But,  when  we  consider  faim  as  a  man 
whose  especial  task  was  to  join  a  crowd  <^  feeble,  divided,  and 
dispirited  states  in  firm  and  energetic,  union  against  a  common 
enemy,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  man  in  whose  eyes  Eng* 
JfiOid  was  important  chiefiy  because,  without  her,  ^e  great 
coalition  which  he  projected  must  be  incomplete,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  that  no  long  career  recorded  in  history  has 
been  more  uniform  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  than  that 
of  this  great  prince.f 

^  Avaux  Negotiations,  Aug.  Jo  ;  Sept.  j^;  ^f ;  Bee.  ^^,  1682. 
t  I  caimot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  MasnUon's  un- 
friendly, yet  discniiuuating  and  noble  character  of  WUUam*    <*Un 
VOL.  n.  13 
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The  cle^  of  which  we  are  now  possessed  will  enable  tie  to 
track  without  difficulty  the  course,  in  reality  consistent,  though 
in  appearance  sometimes  tortuous,  which  he  pursued  towards 
our  domestic  factions.  He  clearly  saw,  what  had  not'  escaped 
persons  far  inferior  to  him  in  sagacity,  that  the'  enterprise  on 
which  his  whole  soul  weus  intent  would  probably  be  successful 
if  England  were  on  his  side,  would  be  of  uncertain  issue  if 
England  were  neutral,  and  would  be  hopeless  if  England  acted 
as  she  had  acted  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.  He  saw  not  less 
clearly  that  between  the  foreign  policy  and  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  English  government  there  was  a  close  connection ;  that 
the  sovereign  of  this  country,  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
legislature,  must  always  have  a  great  sway  in  the  affairs  of 
Christendom,  and  must  also  have  an  obvious  interest  in 
opposing  the  undue  ajjgrandizement  of  any  contiiiental  poten- 
tate ;  that,  on  the  other  band,  the  sovereign,  distrusted  and 
thwarted  by  tlie  legislature,  could  be  of  little  weight  in  Eu- 
ropean politics,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  little  weight  would 
be  thrown  into  the  wrong  sqale.  The  prince's  first  wish, 
therefore,  was,  that  there  should  be  concord  between  the  throne 
and  the  parliament.  How  that  concord  should  be  established, 
ftnd  on  which  side  concessions  should  be  made,  were,  in  his 
view,  questions-  of  secondary  importance.  He  would  have 
been  best  pleased,  tio  doubt,  to  see  a  complete  reconciliation 
effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the  prerogative. 
For  in  the  integrity  of  that  prerogative  he  liad  a  reversionary 
interest,  and  he  was,  by  nature,  at  least  as  covetous  of  power 
and  as  impatient  of  restraint  as  any  of  the  Stuarts.  But  there' 
was  no  flower  of  the  crown  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice, even  after  the  crown  had  been  placed  on  his  own  h^ad, 
if  he  could  only  be  convinced  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  his  great  design.  In  the  days  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  therefore,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  violence 
with  which  the  opposition  attacked  the  royal  authority,  he 
exhorted  the  government  to  give  way.     The  conduct  of  the 

prince  profoiid  dan^  sea  vues  ;  habile  k  former  des  ligues  et  k  r6unir 
Ics  esprits ;  plus  heureux  k  exciter  les  guerres  qu'k  cbmbattre ;  plus  k 
craindre  encore  dans  le  secret  du  cabinet,  qvCk  la  tSte  des  armees ; 
iin  ennemi  que  la  haine  du  nom  Fran^ais  avoit  rendu-  capable  d'ima- 
giner  de  grandes  choses  et  de  les  ex^cuter ;  un  de  ces  g6nies  qui  sem- 
blent  dtre'ii6s  pour  mouvcdr  k  leva  gr6  les  peuples  ^t  les  sourerains : 
un  grand  homme,  s'il  n' avoit  jamais  youlu  dtre  roi.^* —  Oraison  fanebre 
de  M.  le  Dauphin.  ^ 
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Commons,  he  said,  as  respected  domestic  afiaiis,  was  most 
imreaeonable ;  but  while  the  Commons  were  discontented  the 
liberties  of  Europe  could  never  be  safe ;  and  to  that  para- 
mount consideration  every  other  consideration  ought  to  yield. 
On  these  principles  he  acted  when  the  Exclusion  ~Bill  had 
thrown  the  nadon  into  convulsions.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  encouraged  the  opposition  to  bring  forward  that 
bill,  or' to  reject  the  ofiers  of  compromise  wjiich  were  repeat- 
edly made  from  the  throne.  But  when  it  became  clear  that, 
unless  that  bill  were  carried,  there  would  be  a  serious  breach 
between,  the  Commons  and  the  court,  he  indicated  very  intelli- 
gibly, though  with  decorous  reserve,  his  opinion  that  the  repre- 
'sentatives  of  the  -people  ought  to  be  conciliated  at  any  price. 
When  a  violent  and  rapid  reflux  of  public  feeling  had  lefl  the 
Whig  party  for  a  time  utterly  helpless,  he  attempted  to  attain 
his  grand  object  by  a  new  road,  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  his 
temper  than  that  which  he  had  previously  tried.  In  the 
altered  temper  of  the  nation  there  was  little  chance  that  any 
parliament  disposed  to  cross  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  would 
be  elected.  Charles  was  for  a  time  master.  To  gain  Charles^ 
therefore,  was  the  prince's  first  wish.  In  the  summer  of  1683, 
almost  at  the  moment  at  which  thet  detection  of  ^the  Rye 
House  Plot  made  the  discomfiture  of  tfie  Whigs  and  the 
triumph  of  the  king  complete,  events  took  place  elsewhere 
which  William  could  not  behold  without  extreme  anxiety  and 
alarm.  The  Turkish  armies  advanced  tb  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna. '  The  great  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the  suppojrt  of 
which  the  prince  had  reckoned,  seemed  to  he  on  the  point 
of  destruction.  Bentinck  was  therefore  sent  in  haste  frem  the 
Hague  to  London,  was  charged  to  omit  pothing  which  might 
be  necessary  to  conciliate  the  English  court,  and  was  particu- 
larly instructed  to  .express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  horror 
with  which  his  master  regarded  the  Whig  conspiracy. 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  there  was  some 
hope  that  the  iqfiuence  of  Halifax  would  prevail,  and  that  the 
court  of  Whitehall  would  return  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  To  that  hope  William  fondly  clung.  His  first 
object  was  to  propitiate  Charles.  The  hospitality  which  Mon- 
mouth found  fit  the  Hague  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
prince's  anxiety  to  gratify  the  real  wishes  of  Monmouth's 
father.  As  soon  as  Charles  died,  William,  still  adhering 
unchangeably  to  his  object^  again  changed  his  tack.  He  had 
sheltered  Monmouth  to  please  the  late  king.     That  the  present 
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king  might  have  no  reason  to  complain,  Monmouth  was  dis- 
mi^d.  We  have  seen  that,  when  the  western  insurrection 
hroke  out,  the  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  were,  by 
the  active  exertions  of  the  prince,  sent  over  to  their  own  coun- 
try on  the  first  requisition.  Indeed,  William  even  oSsted  to 
command  in  person  against  the  rebels  ;  and  that  the  offer  was 
made  in  perfect  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who 
have  perused  his  confidential  letters  to  Bentinck.*  The  prince 
was  evidently  at  this  time  inclined  to  hope  that  the  great  plan 
to  which^m  nis  mind  evefy  thing  else  was  subordinate,  might 
obtain  the  approbation  and  support  of  his  father-in-law.  The 
high  tone  which  James  was  then  holding  towards  France,  the 
readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  a  defensive  alliance  with ' 
the  United  Provinces,  the  inclination  which  he  showed  to 
connect  himself  with  the  House  of  Austria,  encouraged  this 
expectation.  But  in  a  short  time  the  prospect  was  darkened. 
The  disgrace  of  Halifax,  the  breach  between  James  and  the 
parliament,  the  prorogation,  the  announcement  distinctly  made 
by  the  king  to  the  foreign  ministers  that  ccm^inental  politics 
should  no  longer  divert  his  attention  from  inteiDal  measures 
tending  to  strengthen  his  prerogative  and  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  his  Church,  put  an  end  to  the  delusion,  it  was  plain 
that,  when  the  European  crisis  came,  England  would,  if  James 
were  her  master,  either  remain  inactive  or  act  in  conjaoction 
with  France.  And  the  European  crisis  was  drawing  near. 
The  House  of  Austria  had,  by  a  succession  of  victories,  been 
secured  from  danger  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  was  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting  patiently  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  insults  of  Lewis.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1686,  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Augsburg  by  which  the  princes  of  tiie 
Empire  boubd  themselves  closely  tc^ther  for  the  purpose  c^ 
mutual  defence.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden  were  parties 
to  this  compact,  the  king  of  Spain  as  sovereign  of  the  prov« 
inces  contained  iti  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  and  the  king  of 

*  For  example,  **  To  crois  M.  Fevershfon  im  trito  brave  et  honestd 
laomine.  Mau^  je  doute  i^il  a  asses  d'exp6rienoe  i  diriger  une  0i 
gtande  affidie  qu'U  a  sur  le  bras.  Dieu  lui  doiuxe  uae  succ^  iMrom|^t 
et  beureox.  Mais  {»  ne  stiis  pas  bora  d'inqui^tude."  July  -^^  1685. 
Aj^ain,  after  he  bad  i:eceived  the. news  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
f*  fiieu  Boit  lou^  du  bon  suoc^s  que  les  troupes  du  Roy  ont  en  contra 
les  rebelles.  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  cette  affidre  ne  tsoit  enti6rement 
assoupie,  et  que  le-x^gne  du  Boy  ssra  beuamiz,  ea  que  Biau  vecdlle." 
Jtilyf*. 
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Sweden  as  Duke  of  Pomerama.  The  confederates  declared 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  attack  and  no  wish  to  offend  any 
power,  but  that -they  were  determined  to  tolerate  no  infraction 
of  those  rights  which  the  Germanic  body  held  under  the 
sanction  of  public  law  and  public  faith.  They  pledged  them- 
^Ives  to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  need,  and  fixed  the 
aniount  of  force  which  each  member  of  the  league  was  to 
furnish  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  repel  aggression.*  The 
name  of  WHliam  did  not  appear  in  this  instrumenf ;  but  all 
men  knew  that  it  was  his  Work,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  in 
no  l6ng  time  be  again  the  captain  of  a  coalition  against  France. 
Between  him  and  the  vassal  of  France  there  could,  in  such 
circumstances,  be  no  cordial  good  will.  There  was  no  open 
rupture,  no  inte)rchange  of  menaces  or  reproaches^  But  the 
father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law  were  separated  completely 
and  Ibrever.^ 

At  the  very  time  at  which  the  prince  was  thus  estranged 
from- the  (English  court,  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  pro- 
duced a  coolness  between  him- and'  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
English  people  disappeared.  A  large  portion^  p^haps  a  nu- 
merical majority  of  the  Whigs,  had  favored  the  pretensions  of 
Monmouth ;  but.  Monmouth  was*  now  no  more.  The  Tories, 
oa  the  other  hand,  had  entertained  apprehensions  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Anglican  Chuinch  might  not  be  safe  under  th^ 
rule  of.a  man  bred  among  Dutch  Presbyterians,  and  well  known 
to  hold  latitudinarian  opinions  about  robes,  ceremonies,  and 
bishops ;  but,  since  that  beloved  Church  had  been  threatened 
by  far  nK»rc  formidable  dangers  from  a  very  different  quarter, 
these  apprehensions  had  lost  a.lmost  all  their  powerr  Thus,  at 
die  same  moment,  both  the  great  parties  began  to  fix  their  hopes 
and  their  affections  on  the  same  leader.  Old  republicans  could 
not  refuse  their  confidence  to  one  who  had  worthily  fiUed,  dur- 
ing many  years,  the  highest  magistracy  of  a  republic.  Old 
royalists  conceived  that  they  acted  euxx>rding  to  their  prin- 
ciples in  paying  profound  respect  to  a  prince  so  near  to  the 
throne.  At  this  conjuncture  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  that 
there  should  be  entire  union  between  William  and  Mary.  A 
misunderstanding  between  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown 
and  her  husband  must  have  produced  a  schism  in  that  vast  mass 
which  was, from  all  quarters  gathering  round  one  common 
rallying  point.     Happily  all  risk  of  such  misunderstanding  was 

*  The  treaty  will  be  f[>tt]idLiA  t^e  Becueil  det  Trait6«y  iv.  Ko.  209. 
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Averted  iii  the  critictnl  instant,  by  the  interposition  of  Burnet ; 
and  the  prince  became  the  unquestioned  chief  of  the  whole  of 
that  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  government,  a  party  al* 
most  coextensive  with  the  nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe 'that  he  at  this  time 
meditated  the  great  enterprise  to  which  a  "stem  necessity  a^ei> 
wards  drove  him.  He  was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of  Eng- 
land, though  heated  by  grievances,  was  by  no  means  ripe  for 
revolution.  He  would  doubtless  gladly,  have  avoided  the  scan- 
dal which  must  be  the  effect  of  a  mortal  quarrel  between  per- 
sons, bound  together  by  the  closest,  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
'affinity.  Eveh  hig  ambition  made  him  unwilling  to  owe  to 
violence  that  greatness  which  might  be  his  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  and  of  law.  For  he  well  knew  that,  if  the 
crown  descended  to  his  wife  regularly,  all  its  prerogatives  would 
descend  unimpaired  with  it,  and  that,  if  it  were  obtained  by 
election,  it  must  be.  taken  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
electors  might  think  ik  to  impose.  He  meant,  therefore,  as  it 
appears,  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  day  when  he  might  gov- 
ern by  an  undisputed  title,  and  to  content  himself  in  the  mean 
time  with .  exercising  a  great  influence  on  English  affairs,  as 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  aS  head  of  the  party  which  was 
decidedly  preponderant  in  the  nation,  and  which  was  certain, 
whenever  a  parliament  should  meet,  to  be  decidedly  prepon- 
derant ii>  both  Houses. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  urged  by  an  adviser,  less 
sagacious  and  more  impetuous  than  himself,  to  try  a  bolder 
course/    This  ^adviser  was  the  young  Lord  Mordaunt.     That 
age  hacl  prodviced  no  more  inventive  genius,  and  no  more  dar- 
ing spirit.     But,  if  a  design  was  splendid,  Mordaunt  seldotn 
inquired  if  it  were  practicable.     His  life  was  a  wild  romance 
made  up  of  mysterious  intrigues,  both  political  and  amorous, 
i  -    )<:'  o(  violent  and  rapid  changes  of  scene  and  fortune,  and  6f  vic- 
.\^  '^tbries  resembling  those  of  Amadis  and  Launcelot  rather  than 
j^        those  of  Luxembottrg  and  Eugene".     The  episodes  interspersed 
,    in  this  strange  story  were  of  a  piece  with  the  main  plot.     Among 
^viv  them  were  midnight  encounters  with  generous  robbers,  and 
^  "I^nT*^^^  ^;'  rescues  of  noble  and  beautiful  ladies  from  ravishers.     Mor- 
i^^      • "  '•     daunt,  having  distinguished  himself  by  the  eloquence  and  au- 
dacity with  which,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  opposed  the 
^  \  '        court,  repaired,  soon  after  the  prorogation,  to  the  Hague,  and 
..-  strongly   recommended  an   immediate   descent  on   England. 

He  had  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  surprise 
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three  great  kingdoms  as  he  long  afterwards  found  it  to  surprise 
Barcelona.  William  listened,  meditated,  and  replied,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  he  took  a  great  interet^t  in  English  affairs,  and 
would  keep  his  attention  fixed  on  them.*  Whatever  his  pur- 
pose had  been,  it  is  not  likely. that  he  would  have  chosen  a  rash 
and  vainglorious  knight-errant  for  his  confidant.  Between  the 
two  men  there  was  nothing  in  common  except  personal  cour- 
agOr  which  rose  in  both  to  the  height  of  fabulous  heroism. 
Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  e^oy  the  excitement  of  conflict, 
and  to  make  men-  stare.  "  William  had  one  great  end  ever  be- 
fore him.  Towards  that  end  he  was  impelled  by  a  strong  pas- 
sion which  appeared  to  him  under  the  guise  of  a  sacred  duty. 
Towards  that  end  he  toiled  with«a  patience  resembling,  as  he  once 
sa|d,  the  patience  with  which  he  had  seen  a  boatman  on  a  canal 
strain  against.an  adverse  eddy,  often  swept  back,  but  .never  ceas- 
ing to  pull,  and  content  if,  by  the  labor  of  hours,  a  few  yards 
could  be  gainedt  Exploits  which  brought  the  prince  no  nearer 
to  hisobgect^  however  glorious  they  might  be  in  the  estimation 
of  the  vulgar,  were  m  lus  judgment  boyish  vanities,  and  no  part 
*  of  the  real  business  of  life. 

He  determined  to  reject  Mordaunt^s  advice ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  determination  was  wise.  -  Had  William, 
in  1686,  or  even  in  1687,  attempted  to  do  what  he  did  with 
such  signal  s^ceess^  in  1688,  it  is  probable  that  many  Whigs 
would  havcTisen  in  arms  at  his- call.  But  he  would  have  found 
that  the  nation  wasoiot  yet  prepared  to  welcome  an  armed  de- 
liverer from  a  foreign  country,  and^that  the  Church  had  not 
yet  been  provoked  and  insulted  into  forgetfulness  of  the  tenet 
which  had4ong  been  hefr  peculieur  badge.  The  old  Cavaliers 
would  have  flocked  to  the  royaKstandard.  There  would  prob- 
ably have  been  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  a  civil  war  as  long 
and  fierce  as  that  of  the  preceding  ;genemtion.^  While  that 
war  was  raging  in  the  British  isles,  what  might  not  Lewis  at- 
tempt on  Ae  Continent  ?  Arid  what  hoperwould  there  be  for  Hoi- 
land,  drained  of  her  trpops  and  i&bandoned  by  her  Stadtholder  ? 

William  therefore  contented  himself  for  the  present  with 
taking  measures  to  unite  and  animate  that  mighty,  opposition 
of  which  he  had  become  the  head.  This  was  not  difllicult. 
The  fall  of  the  Hydes  h&d  excited  throughout  England  strange 
alarm  and  indignation.  Men  felt  that  'tlie  question .  now  was, 
not  whether  Protestantism  should  be  dominant,  but  whether  it 

■  ;  ■  ■'■■  *  I     1.       «  J I       1 1  I  I  II  ■ 
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should  be  tolemted.  The  TfeasuTer  had  been  tucceeded  by  a 
board,  ot  which  a  Papist  wbb  the  head.  The  Privy  Seal  had 
been  intrusted  to  a  Papist*  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  man  who  had  absolutely  no  claim  to 
high  place  except  that  he  was  a  Papist.  The  last  person 
whom  a  goverximent  having  in  view  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire  woul^  have  sent  to  Dublin  as  deputy  wa*  Tyreonnel. 
His  brutal  manners  mltde  him  unfit  to  represent  the  majesty 
of  the  crown.  The  feebleness  of  his  understanding  and  the 
violence  t>f  his  temper  made  him  unfit  to  ^conduct  grave .  busi- 
ness of  state.  The  deadly  animosity  which  he  felt  towards 
the  possessors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  niade 
him  especially  unfit  to  rule  that  kingdom.  But  the  intemper- 
ance of  his  bigotry  was  thotjght  amply  to  atone  for  the  intem* 
perance  of  all  his  other  passions ;  and,  in  consideratimi  of  the 
hatred  which  he  bot>e  to  the  reformed  faith,  he  was  sufiered^to 
indulge  withotii  restraint  his  hatred  of  the  Eogrish  name. 
This,  then,  was  the  real  meaning  of  his  majesty^s  respect  fof 
the  rights  of  conscience.  Hewimied  his  parliament  to  remove 
all  the  disabilities  which  had  been  imposed  on  Papists,  merely  * 
in  ordei"  that  hb  ttiight  himself  iihpose  disabitities  equally  gall- 
ing on- Protestants.  It  was  plain  that^  under,  such  a  prince, 
apostasy  was  the  only  road  to  greatness^  It  was  a  road,  how^* 
ever,  which  few  ventured  to  take.  For  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  thoroughly  iwfeed;  and  every  renegade  had  to  endure 
such  an  amount  of  public  scorn  and  detestation,  as  cannot 
be  altogether  unfelt  even  by  the  most  callous  natures. 

It  is  true  that  several  remarkable  conversions  had  recently 
taken  place ;  hut  they  were  such  as  <lid  little  credit  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Two  men  of  high  rank  had  joined  her 
communioti;  Henry  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
James  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  But  Pieterborough,  who  had 
been  an  active  soldier,  courtier,  and  netfotiatot^  was  now 
broken  down  by  years  and  infirmities ;  and  tnose  who  saw  hitn 
totter  abo^t  the  galleries  of  Whitehall,  leaning  on  a  stick  and 
swathed  up  in  flantiels  aiid  plasters,  comforted  them^lves  for 
his  defection  by  remarking  tfeiit  he  had  not  changed  his  religion 
till  he  held  outlived  his  mcuUies,*  Salisbury-  Was  foolish  to  a 
proverb.  His  figure  Was  so  bloated  by  sensiial  indulgence  as 
to  be  almost  incapable  of  moving,  apd  this  sluggish  tody  was 
♦he  abode  of  an  esqually  sluggish  mind^    He  was  represented 

*  S^  the  poeart  entitled  The  Converts  Wid  The  I>eiU8ion. 
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ta  popular  lampoons  as  a  man  made  to  be  duped,  as  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  prey  of  gamesters,  and  who  might 
as  well  be  the  prey  of  friars.  A  pasquinade,  which,  about  the 
time  of  Rochester's  retirement,  was  fixed  on  the  door  of  Salis- 
bury House  in  the  Str^nd^  described  in  coarse  terms  the  honor 
with  which  the  wise  Robert  Cecil,  if  he  could  rise  from  his 
grave,  would  see  to  what  a  creature  his  honors  had  descended* 
-  These  were  the  highest  in  station  among  the  proseiytes  of 
James.  There  were  otiier  renegades  of  a  very  difl»rent  kind, 
needy  men  of  parts,  who  wens  destitute  of  principle  and  of  all 
sense  of  personal  dignity*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
among  these  was  William  Wycheiiey,  the  most  licentious  and 
hard-hearted  ^vriter  t>f  a  singularly  licentious  and  hard*hearted 
school.f  It  is  certain  that  Mat^w  Tindal,  who,  at  a  later 
period,  acquired  great  notoriety  by  writing  against  Christiaiiity, 
was  at  this  time  received  k^o  the  bosom  of  tbe  infallit^e 
Cliurch,  a  facit  which,  as  may  easily  be  suj^iosed,  the  divines  with 
whom  he  was  subeiequently  engaged  in  controversy  did  not 
suffer  to  sink  into  obHvibn.|  A  stilt  more  inihmous  apostle 
was  Joseph  Haines,  whose  name  is  now  almost  forgotten,  but 
who  wa&  well  khQWn  in  Ins  own  time  as  an  adventurer  of  ver- 
satile partes  i^rper,  coiner,  ftilse  witness,  sham  bail,  dancing- 
master,  bofbon,  poet,  comedian.  Some  of  his  prologues  and 
epilogues  were  much  ttdmired  by  hie  oontemporaries ;  and  his 
merit  as  an  actor  was  universally  acknowledged.  This  man 
pn^Bssed  himself  a  Roman  Oatbolic,  and  went  to  Italy  in  the 
retinae  of  Castlemome,  but  wesspon  dismissed  for  misconduct. 
If  any  credit  b  due  to  a  tradition^  which  was  long  preserved  in 
the  greenroom,  Hai^s  had  the  impudence  to  affirm  ^t  the 
Vir^n  Mary  bad  appeared  to  him  and  eatied  him  to  repent* 
ance.  After  the  Kevokition,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  town  by  «  penance  more  scandalous  than  his  o^nce. 
One  night,  before  he  acted  in  a  farce,  he  appeeuped  on  the  stage 
in  a  white  eheet  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  recited  some 
profane  and  indecent  doggerel,  which  he  called  his  recantation.^ 
With  the  name  of  Haines  was  jomed,  in  many  libels,  the 

*  The  lineB  are  in  thid  CollectiQa  of  SCi^te  Poe&s. 

t  Our  information  about  Wyoherley  is  very  scanty ;  but  two  tbin^ 
are  certain,  that  in  his  later  years  he  called  himself  a  Papist,  an4 
that  he  reoeivetl  money  from  James.  I  hove  very  little  doubt  that 
he  was  «  hked  convert. 

1  See  tha  article  on  him  in  the  Biographia  BriftnaMiica, 

}  See  James  Quin's.  aooount  o£  Haines  in  Dayies's  Miacellanies ; 
Tom  Brown's  Works ;  Lives  of  Sharpers ;  Dryden's  Epilogue  to  the 
Secular  Masque. 
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name  of  a  loore  illustrious  renegade,  John  Dryden.  Dryded 
was  now  approaching  the  decline  of  life.  After  many  sue- 
cesses  and  many  failures,  he  had  at  length  attained,  by  general 
consent,  the  first  place  among  living  English  poets.  His 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  James  were  superior  to  those  of  emy 
man  of  letters  in  the  kingdom.  But  James  cared  little  for 
verses  and  much  for  money.  From  the  day  of  his  accession 
he  set  himself  to  make  small  economical  reforms,  such  as  bring 
on  a  government  the  reproach  of  meanness  without  producing 
any  perceptible  relief  to  the  finances.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  injudicious  parsimony  was  the  poet  laureate.  Orders  were 
given  that^  in  ^e  new  patent  which  the  demise  of  the  crown 
made  necessary,  the  annual  butt  of  sack  originally  granted  to 
Jon^n,  and  continued  to  Jonson's  successorss  should  be  omit- 
ted.^ This  was  the  only  .notice  which  the  king,  during  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  deigned  Uy  bestow  on  the  mighty  satirist 
who,  in  the  very  cjMsis  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  had  spread  terror  through  the  Whig  ranks.  Dryden  waa 
poor  and  impatient  of  poverty.  He  knew  little  emd  eared  little 
about  religion.  If  any  sentiment  was  deeply  fuced  in  htm,  that 
sentiment  was  an  aversion  to  priests  of  all  persuasions,  Levites, 
augurs,  muftis,  Roman  Catholic  divines^  Presbyterian  divines, 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  not  naturally  a 
man  of  high  spiiit;  ^nd  his  pursuits  had  been  by  no  means 
such  a&were  likely  to  ^ve  elevation  or  delicacy  to  his  mind. 
He  had,  during  many  years,  earned  his  daily  bread  by  pandar- 
ing  to  the  vicious  taste  of  the  pit^  and  by  grossly  fiafterlng  rich 
and  noble  patrons.  Self-respect  and  a  fine  sens^  of  the  be« 
coming  were  not  to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  led  a  life 
of  mendicancy  and  adulation.  Findmg  that,  if  he  continued  ^ 
to  call  himself  a  Protestant,  his  services  would  be  overlooked, 
he  declared  himself  a  Papist.  The  king's  parsimony  instantly 
relaxed.  Dryden  was  gratified  with  a  pensjpn  of  a  hundr^ 
pounds  a  year,  and  was  employed  to  defend  his  ne^r  religion 
both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott,  lUive 
done  their  best  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  this 
memorable  conversion  was  sincere.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  desirotfi  to  remove  a  disgraceful  stain  from  the 
memory  of  one  whose  genius  they  justly  admired,  and  with 

*  This  factr  wtiich  eiscaped  tUe  xninxLte  resesfrches  of  Malone,  ap- 
pears from  the  Treasury  Letter  Book  of  1685. 
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^hose  politioal  feelings  they  strongly  sympathized;  but  the 
impartial  historian  must  with  regret  pronounce  a  very  different 
judgment.  There  will  always  be  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  sincerity  of  a  conversion  by  which  the  convert  is  directly  a 
gainer.  In  the  case  of  Dryden  there  is  nothing  to  countervail 
this  presumption.  His  theological  writings  abundantly  prove 
that  he  had  .never  sought  witiii  diligence  and  anxiety  to  learn 
the  truth,  and  that  his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which  he 
quitted  and  of  the  Church  which  he  entered  was  of  the  most 
superficial  kind.  Nor  was  his  subsequent  conduct  that  of  a 
man  whom -a  strong  sense  of  duty  had  constrained  to  take  a 
step  of  awfdl  importance.  Had  he  been  such  a  man,  the  same 
conviction  which  had  led  him  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
surely  have  prevented  him  from  violating  grossly  and  habitually 
rules  which  that  Church,  in  common  with  every  other  Christian 
society,  recognizes  as  binding.^  There  would  "have  been  a 
marked  distinotion  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  compo- 
sitions'. He  would  have  looked  back  with  remorse  on  a  literary 
life  of  near  thirty  years,  during  which  his  rare  powers  of  diction 
and  v^rrsification  had  been  systematically  employed  in  spread- 
ing fittoral  corruption.  -  Not  a  line  tending  to  make-  yirtue  con- 
temptible, or  to  inflame  licentibas  desite,  would  thienceforward 
have  proceedfed  from  his  pen.  The  truth  unhappily  ii  that  the 
dram^  which  he  wrote  after  his  pretended  conversion  are  in 
no  respect  less  impure^or  profane  than  those  of  his  j^uth.  Even 
when. he  professed  to  translate  he  constantly  wandered  from  his 
originals  ia  search  of  images  which,  if  he  had  found  them  in  his 
originals,  he  ought  to  have  shunned.  What  was  bad  became 
worse  .in  his  versions.  '  What  was  innocent  contracted  a  taint 
from  passing  through  his  mind.  He  made  the  grossest  satires 
of -Juvenal  more  gross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  in  the 
tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  polluted  the  sweet  and  limpid  poetry  of 
Georgics  with  filth  ^hich  would  have  moved  the  loathing  of 
Viigil. 

The  help  of  Dryden  was  welcome  to  those  Roman  Catholic 
divines  who  were  painfully  sustaining  a  conflict  against  all  that 
was  most  illustrious  in  the  Establislied  Church.  They  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact  that  their  style,  disfigured 
with  foreign  icfioms  which  had  been  picked  up  at  Rome  and 
Douay,  appeared  to  little  advantage  when  compared  with  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Sherlock^  It  seemed  that  it  was  no 
light  thing  to  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  greatest  living 
master  of  the  English  language.     The  first  service  which  he 
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was  required  to  perform  iki  rettirn  for  hiB  pemion,  whs  to  defend 
his  Church  in  prose  a^inst  Stillingfleet.  But  the  art  c€  sayiiw 
things  well  is  useless  to  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  say ;  and 
this  was  Dryden's  esse.  He  aoon  fosmd  himself  unequally 
paired  with  an  antagonist  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long 
training  for  controversy.  The  vetertiti  gladiator  xlisarmed  the 
novice,  inflicted  a  few  contemptnouB  scratches,  and  turned  away 
to  encounter  more  formidable  oo«nhatant$.  -  Drvden  then  betodc 
himself  to  a  weapon  at  i^hich  he  was  not  likely  to  find  his 
match.  He  retired  for  a  time  from  the  bu^e  of  eofiee-houses 
and  theatres  to  a  quiet  retreat  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  there 
composed,  with  unwonted  cate  and  lalsor,  his  celebiated  poem 
on  the  points  ih  dispute  between  die  Churches' of  Rome  and 
England.  The*  Church  of  Rome,  he  represented  under  the 
similitude. of  a  milk-white  hind,  ever  in  peril  g(  death,  yet 
fated  not  to  die.  The  beasts  of  the  field  were  tsent  on  her 
destruction.  .  The  qoakii^  hans,  indeed,  observed  a  timorouif 
neutrality;  but  the  Socinian  fox,  the  Presbyteiian  wolf,  the 
Independent  bear,  the  Anabafytist  boar,  glared  fiercely  at  the 
spotless  Oreature.  Yet  she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them 
at  the  common  watering-place  under  the  protectictti  of  her 
friend,  the  kingly  lion.  T^e  Church  of  England  was  typified 
by  the  panther,  spotted  indeed,  bat  beautiful,  too  beautiful  for 
a  beast  of  prey.  The  hind  and  the  panther,  equally  hated  by 
the  forocious  population,  of  the  forest,  conferred  apar%  on  their 
common  danger.  They  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  points 
on  which  they  difiered,  and,  while  wagging  their  tails  and 
licking  their  jaws,  hold  a  long  dialogue  touching  the  real  pres- 
ence, the  authority  of  popes  aiid  couhcils,  the  penal  laws,  the 
Test  Act,  Oates^B  peajuriea,  Bu^er^s  unrequited  servicesjto  the 
Cavalier  party,  Stilltngfleet^  pamphletss  and  Burnet's  broad 
shoulders  and  fortunate  matrimdnial  ^teculatians. 

The  absurdity  of  tl;Qs  pian  is  obvious.  In  truth  the  allegory 
could  not  be  preserved,  unbroken  through  ten  lines  togefiier. 
No  art  of  execution  *could  redeem  ^e  faults  of  suoh  a  design. 
Yet  the  tale  of  tiie  Hind  and  Panther  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
valtmble  addition  which  vas  made  to  English  literature  during 
the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  JaTnes  the  Second.  In  none  of 
Dryden^B  works  can  be  found  passages  more  pathetic  and  mag* 
nificent,  greater  ductility  and  energy  of  language,  or  a  more 
pleasing  and  various  music. 

The  poem  appieared  with  every  advantage  which  royal 
patronage  co»ld  give.    A  ^superb  edition  was  printed  for  Scot- 
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h.bd  mt  tlie  Koman  Cktholie  press  estc^lished  in  Holyrood 
Hoifse.  But  meo  were  in  no  humor  to  be  charmed  by  the 
fmn^paretit  style  and  melodious  numbeis  of  the  apostate.  The 
disgust  excited  by  his  venality,  the  alarm  exeited  by  the  policy 
of  which  he  Was  the  eulogist  were  not  to  be  sung  tp  sleep, 
'fhe  just  indignatioti  of  Ihe  public  was  inflamed  by  many  who 
were  smarting  from  his  ridicule,  and  by  many  who  were  envi« 
ous  of  hts  renown. .  In  spite  of  all  the  restraints^ under  which 
the  press  lay,  itttacks  on  his  life  and  writings  appeared  daily. 
Bometimes  he  was  Ba^^^,  soraetimes^  Poet  Squab.  He  was 
reminded  that  in  his  youth  he  had  paid  to  the  House  of  Crom- 
well the  satne  senrile  conrt  which  he  was  now  paying  to  the 
House  of  Stuart^  One  set  df  his  assailants  maliciously  re- 
printed ihe  isareastic  rerses  which  he  had  written  against  Popery 
in  dayB  when  he  could  have  got  nolhing  by  being  a  Papist 
Of  the  knany  satirical  pieces  which  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
the  mosA  successful  was  the  joint  woric  of  two  young  men  who 
had  lately  quilted  €ambridge,and  had  been  welcomed  as  prom- 
ising novices  in  iihe  literary  cbfl^^houses  ^  London  -^  Charles 
Montague  and  Afatthew  Prior.  Montague  was  of  noble  descent : 
Ae  origin  cff  Prior  was  so  obscure  that  no  biographer  has  been 
able  to  trace  k ;  but  both  the  «dventui)e«6  were  poor  and  aspir- 
ing; both  had  keen  and  vigorous  minds;  both  afterwards 
dmbed  high ;  both  united  in  a  remarkable  degi«e  the  love  of 
letters  with  skill  in  those  departments  of  bustni^  far  which  men 
of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  ctistaste.  Of  the  fifty  poets 
whose  lives  Johnscm  has  written,  Montague  and  Prior  were  the 
only  two  who  were  distingUH^ied  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
trade  and  finance.  8oon  their  paths  divei^ed  widely*  Their 
eaHy  friendship  was  dissolved.  One  of  them  became  the  c\aje€ 
of' the  Whig  party,  and  was  impeached  by  the  Tories.  The 
cither  was  intrusted  whh  all  the  mysteries  of  Tory  diplomacy, 
and  was  long  kept  close  prisoflfer  by  the  Whigs.  At  ^gth, 
aiter  many  isventfu]  years,  the  associatei^  so  long  parted,  were 
reunited  in  WestwrinsleT  jlLbbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  widi 
attention  iflust  have  perceived  fliat,  white  that  wotic  was  m 
progifess,  a  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  views  of  those 
who  used  Dryden  as  their  interpretBT.  At  first,  the  Chuich  of 
England  is  mehtbned  wi^  tenderness  and  reap^,  «nd  is 
exhorted  to  ally  herself  with  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
Puritan  sects;  bnt,  at  th<e  close  of  the  poem,  and  in  ihie  preftKse^ 
whkih  was  written,  after  &e  poem  had  been  ftuuitiedYthe  Prot- 
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estant  Disseiiters  are  invited  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  Church  of  England. 

This  change  in  die  language  of  the  coutt  poet  was  indicative 
of  a  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  court.  The  original 
purpose  of  James  had  been  to  obtain  for  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  not  only  complete  immunity  from  all  penal- 
ties and  from  all  civil  disabilities,  but  also  an  ample  share  of 
ecclesiastical^ and  academical  endowments,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enforce  with  rigor  the  laws  against  the  Puritan  sects. 
All  the  special  dispensations  which  he  had  granted  had  -.been 
granted  to  Roman  Catholics.  All  the  laws  which  bore  hardest 
on  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Ba|)tists,  had  been  for 
a  time  severely  executed  by  him.  While  Hales  commanded  ^ 
a  regiment,  while  Powiajsate  at  the  council  board,  whil^  Massey 
held  a  deanery^  while  breviaries  apd  mass-books  were  printed 
at  Oxford  under-  a  rpyal  license,  while  the  host  was  publicly 
exposed. in  London  uiujier  the  protection  of  the  pikes  and  n^s- 
kets  of  the-  footguards,  while  friars  and  monks  walked  the 
streets  of  London  in  theiR  robes,  Baxter  was  in  jail,;  Howe 
was  in  exile ;  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act  were 
in  full  vigor;  Puritan  writers  were  compelled  tp  resort  to 
foreign  or  to  secret  presses;  Puritan  congregations  could  meet 
only  by  night  or  in  waste  places,  and  Puritan  ministers  were 
forced  to  preach  in  the  gafb  of  colliers  or  of  sailors. .  In  Scot- 
land, the  kipg,  while  he  spared, no  exertion  to  extort  from  the 
Estates  full  relief' for.  Roman  Catholics,  had  demanded  and 
obtained  new  statutes  of  unprecedented  severity  against. the 
Presbyterians.  His  conduct  to  the  exiled  Huguenots  hiad  indi- 
cated not  less  clearly  his  feelings.  We  have  seen  that,  when 
the-  public  munificence 4iad  placed  in  his  hcuids  a  large  sum 
for  the  relief  of  those  unhap»py  men,  he,  in  violation  of  every 
law  of  hospitality  and  good  faith,  required  them  to  renounce 
the  Calvinistic  ritual  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached,  and 
to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  before  he, would  dole 
out  to  them  any  portion  of  the  alms  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  his  care. 

Such  had  been  his  policy  as  ^  long  as  he  could  cherish  aqy 
hope  that  the*  Church  of  Efigland  would  consent  to  share 
ascendency  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  hope  ,at  one 
time  amounted  to  confidence.  .  'the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Toriea  had  hailed  his  accession,  the  elections,  the  dutiful  lan- 
guage and -ample  grants  of  his  pariiament,  the  suppression  of 
Uie  western  insurrection,  the  complete  prostration  of  the  party 
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which  had  attempted  to  exclude  him  from  the  crown,  elated 
him  beyjond  the  bounds  of  reason.  He  felt  an  assurance  that 
every  obstacle  would  give  way  before  his  power  and.  his  reso^ 
lution.  His  parliament  withstood  him.  He  tried  the  effects  of 
frowns  and  menaces.  Frowns  and  menaces  failed.  He  tried 
the  efiect  of  p^rogation.  From  the  day  of  the  prorogation 
the  opposition  to  his  designs  had  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger.  It  seemed  clear  that,  if  he  effected  his  purpose^  he. 
must  effect  it  in  defiance  of  that  great  party  wliich  had  given 
such  sigiial  proofs  of  fidelity  to  his  office,  to  his  family,  and  to 
his  person.  The  whol^  Anglican  priesthood,  the  whole  Cava- 
lier  geptry,  were  against  him.  In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue  of 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  enjoined  the  clergy  to.  abstain 
from  discussing  conJtroverted  points.  Every  parish  in  the 
nation  was  warned  every  Sunday  against  the  errors  of  Rome ; 
and  these  warnings  were  only  the  more  effective,  because  they 
were  accompanied  by  professions  of  reverence  for^th^  sove* 
reign,  and  of  a  determination  to  endure  with  patience  whatever 
it  mi^t.  be  his  pleasure  to  inflict.  The  royalist  knights  and 
esquires  who,  through  forty j-five  yearis  of  war  and  faction,  had 
stood  so  manfully  by  the  throne^  n6W  expressed,  in  no  meas- 
ured phrase,  their  resolution  to  stand  as  manfully  by  the  Church. 
Dull  as  was  the  intellect  or  James,  despotic  as  was  his  temper, 
he  felt  that  he  must,  change  his  course.  He  could  not  safely 
venture  to  outrage  eil  his  Protestant  subjects  at  OQce.  If  he 
could  bring  himself  to  make  concessions  to  the  p&rty  which 
prjedominated  in  both  Houses,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  leave 
to  tlie  .establi3hed  religion  all  its  dignities,  emoluments*  and 
privileges  unimpaired,  he  might  still  break  up  Presbyterian 
meetings,  and  fill  the  jails  with  Baptist  preachers.  But  if  he 
was  determined  to  plunder  the  hierarchy,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  forego  the  luxury  of.  persecuting  the  Dissenters.  If 
he  was  henceforward  to  be  at  feud  with  bis  old  frie&ds,  he  must 
make  a  truce  with  his  old  enemies.  He  could  oveqsower  tlie 
Anglican  Church  only  by  forming  against  her  an  extensive 
coalition^  including  sects  which,  differing  in  doctrine  and.  gov- 
ernment far  more  widely  from  each  other^  than  from  her,  might 
yet  be  induced  by  their  comipon  jealousy  of  her  greatness, 
and. by  their  common  dread  of  her  intolerance,,  to  suspend 
their  animosities  till  she  was  no  longer  able  to'oppress  them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  one  strong  recommenda- 
tion. If  he  could  only  succeed  in  conciliating  the  Protestant 
Nonconformists,  he  n^ight  flatter  himself  that  he  was  secure 
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Ugainst  ^11  chance  of  jrebellion.  According  to  the  Angticen 
divines,  nt>  subject  could  on  any  provocation  he  justified  in 
withstanding  the  Lord's  anointed  bj  force.  The  theory  of  the 
Puritan  sectaries  was  very  different.  Those  sectaries  had  no 
scrapie  about  smiting  tyrants  with  the  sword  of  Gideoih  Many 
of  them  did  not  shridc  from  using  the  dagger  of  Ehud.  They 
were  probably  even  now  me^tating  anotfier  western  insur* 
rection,  or  another  Rye  House  Plo*.-  James,  therefore^  con- 
ceived that  he  might  safely  persecute  the  Church  if  he  could 
only  gain  the  Dissenters.  The  party  whose  principles  dSbrded 
him  no  guaranty  would  be  attached  to  him  by  interest.  -  The 
party  whose  interests  be  attacked  would  be  restrained  from 
insurrection  by  principle. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these,  James,  fVom  the 
time  at  which  he  parted  in-anger  with  his  parliament,  began  to 
meditate  a  general  league  of  all"  Nonconformists,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  agaiftst  the  established  religion.  So  early  as  Christ- 
mas, 1685,  the  agents  of  the  United  Provinces  informed  the 
States  General  \hkt  the  plan  of- a  general  toleration  had  been 
arranged  and  would  soon  he  disclosed.*  The  reports  which 
had  reached  the  Dutch  embassy  proved  to  be  premature.  The 
separatists  aj^ear,  however,  to  have  been  treated  with  more 
lenity  during  the  year  1686  than  during  the^year  1€85.  But 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  arid  after  many  struggles  that  the 
king  could-  prevail  on  himself  to  form  an  alliance  with  all  that 
he  most  aliiorred.  He'^had  to  overcome  an  animosity  not 
^ight  or  capricious,  not  of -recent  origin  or  hasty  growtn,  but 
hereditary  in  his  line,  strengthened  by  great  wrongs  inflicted 
and  suflfeped  through  a  hundred  and  twenty  eventful  years,  and 
intertwined  with  all  his  feelings,  religious,  political,  doniestic, 
and  personal.  Four  generations  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war 
to  the  death  with  four  generations  of  Puritans ;  and,  through 
that  long  war,  there  had  been  no  Stuart  who  had- hated  the 
Puritans  so  much,  or  who  had  been  so  much  hated  by  them, 
as  hinoself  T^Y  ^^^  tried  to  blast  his  honor  and  to  exclude 
him  from  his  bir&right ;'  they  had  called  him  incendfairy,  cut* 
throat,  poisoner ;  they  bad  driven  him  from  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Privy  CouncH ;  they  had  repeatedly  cha^d  him  into  ban- 
ishment; they  had  plotted  hiis  assassination;  they  had  risen 
against  him  in  arms  by  thousands.     He  had  avenged  himself* 

on  them  1^  havoc  such  as  England  had  never  tefore  seen. 

-' — - — ■-—  ■■'----     ■  •        ■    -     .  ■  --,    ,    I-     — " 

•  Leettwen,  ^,  l«f . 
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Their  heads  and  quarters  were  still  itotdng  on  poles  in  all  the 
market-places  of  Sometsetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Aged  women 
held  in  high  hdhor  among  the  sectaries  for  piety  and  charity 
had,  for  offences  which  no  good  prince  would  have  thought 
deserving  even  of  a  severe  reprimand^  heen- beheaded  and 
bufued  alivcC  Such  had  been,  even  in  EnglaiMl,  the  relations 
between  the  king  and  the  Puritans;  and  in  Scotland  the 
tyranny  of  the  king  and  the  fury  of  the  Puritans  had  been 
such  as  £ngiishlnen  could  hardiy  conceive.  To  forget  an 
enmity  to  long  and  so  deadly  was  no  light  task  for  a  nature 
singularly  harsh  and  implacable. 

The  conflict  in  the  royal  mind  did  not  escape  the  eye  of 
Barillon.  At  the  end  of  Januarys  1687,  he  sent  a  remaikable 
letter  to  Versailles.  The  king— « such  was  die  substance  of 
this  ^document -^  had  almost  convinced  himself  that  he  could 
not  obtain  entiare  liberty  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  maintain 
the4aws  against  Protestant  Dissenters.  Heleaned,  therefore, 
tovthe  plan  of  a  general  indulgence  ;  but  at  heart  he  would  be 
fhr  better  pleased  if  he  coul<^  even  now,  divide  his  protection 
and  favor  between  the  Chaneh  of  Rome  and  the  Chuich^  of 
England,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  other  religious  persuasions.*  ^ 

A  very  few  days  after  this  despatch  had  been  written,  James 
made  his  ^tst  hesitating  and  ungracious  advances  towards  the 
Puritan^.  He  had  deterdoined  to  begin  with  Scotland,  where 
his  power  to  dispense  with  acts  of  parliament  had  been  ad* 
mitted  by  the  obsequious  Estates.  On  the-twelfth  of  February, 
accordingly,  Was  published  at  Edinburgh  a  proclamation  grant* 
ing  relief  to  scrupulous  c<kisoiences.f  This  prool^unation  fully 
proves  the  eorrectness  of  Barilfon^  judgment  Even  in  the 
very  act  of  making  concessiotis  to  ^  Presbyterians,  James 
couM  not  conceal  the  loathing  with  which  he.  regarded  them» 
The  toleration  given  to  the  Qatholios  waa  complete.  The 
Quakera  had  Kttle  reason  to  complain^  But  ithe  indulgence 
vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  constituted  the  great 
body  of  the  Scottish  people,  was  clogged  by  condhioos  which 
made  it  almost  veorthless.  For  the  old  test,  which  excluded 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians^  alike  from  office,  was  substituted 
a  new  test,' which  admitted  die  Catholics,. but  excluded  most  of 

■  : .1     I  "Tf .....     .-■.y       I     li         ....-I      ■,..      L.^i.i >;.  - 

•  Barillouy.^^,  168^.  "  Je  croia  gue^  dana  le  fonds,  si  on  hd 
pouvqit  IfdaAer  que  la  religion  AngUcane  et  hr  Catholique  6tablica 
par  les  loix,  le  Roy  d'Angleterre  en  sero^  bien  plus  content." 

+  It  will  be  found  in  Wbdrow,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  No.  X29. 
14  ♦ 
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the  Presbjrterians.  The  Catholics  were  allowed  to  build  chapels, 
and  even  to  carry  the  host  in  procession  any  where  except  in 
the  high  streets  of  royal  burghs ;  the  Quakers  were  suffered 
to  assemble  in  public  edifices :  but.  the  Presbyterians  were 
interdicted  from  worshipping  God  any  where  but  in  private 
dwellings ;  they  were  not  to  presume  U>  build  meeting-houses ; 
they  were  not  even  to  use  a  bam  or  an  outhouse  for  religious 
exercises ;  and  it  was  distinctly  notified  to  them  that,  if  they 
dared  to  hold  conventicles  in  the  open  air,  the  law  which  de- 
nounced death  against  both  preacher^  and  hearers,  should  be 
enforced  without  mercy.  Any  Catholic  priest  might  say  mass ; 
any  Quaker  might  harangue  his  brethren ;  but  the  privy  coun- 
cil was  directed  to  see  thcU  no  Presbyterian  mmister  presumed 
to  preach  without  a  special  license  from  the  government. 
Every  line  of  this  instrument,  and  .  of  the  letters  by  which 
it  was  accompanied,  shows  ho^  much  it  cost  the  king  to  relax 
in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigor  with  which  he  had  ever  treated 
|he  old  enemies  of  his  house.* 

There  is  reason;  indeed,  to  believe  that,  when  he  published 
this  proclamation,  he  had  by  "nQ  means  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  coalition  with  the  Puritans,  ^d  that  Jiis  object  was  to 
gitetjustso  much  favor  to  them  as  might  suffice  .to  frighten 
the  Churchmen  into  submission.  Be  therefore  waited  a  month, 
in  order  to  see  what  effect  the  edict  put  forth  at  Edinburgh 
would  produce  in  England.  That  month  he  employed ,  as- 
siduously, by  Petre's  advice,  in  what  was  tilled  closeting. 
London  was  very  full.'  It  was  expected  -that  the  parliament 
would  shortly  meet  for  the  despatch  of  busine^ ;  and  many 
members  were  in  town.  The  king  set  himself  to  canvass  them 
man  by  man.  He  flattered  himself  that  zealous  Tones,  —  and 
of  such,  with  few  exceptions,  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
sisted, -^  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist  his  earnest  request, 
addressed  to  them,  not  collectively,  but  separately,  not  from 
the  throne,  but  in  the  familiarity  of  conversation.  The  mem-.^ 
hers,  therefore/  who  came  to  pay  their  duty  at  Whitehall  were 
taken  aside,  and  honored  with  long  ^private  interviews.  The 
king  pressed  them,  as  they  were  loyal  gentlemen,  to  gratify 
him  in  the  one  thing  on  which  his  heart  was  fixed.  The 
question,  he  said,  touched  his  personal  honor.  The  laws 
enacted  in  the  late  reign  by  factious  parliaments  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  really  been  aimed  at  himself.     Those 

*  ^odrow,  Appendix,  vol.  ii  No«.  128,  l20^  182.     ^ 
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kWs  had  put  a'fitigtna  on  him,  had  driven  him  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, had  driven  him  from  the  Council  Board.  He  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  in  the  repeal  of  those  laws  all  who  loved  and 
reverenced  him  would  concur.  When  he  found  his  hearers 
obdiuate  to  exhortation,  he  resorted  td  intimidation  and  corrup- 
tion. Those  who  refused  to  pleasure  him  in  this  matter  were 
plainly  told  that-  they  must  not  expect  any  mark  of  his  &vor. 
renurious  as  he  was^  "he  opened  and  distributed  his  hoards. 
Several  of  those  who  liad^been  invited  to  confer  with  him  left 
his  bed-chamber  carrying  with  them  money  received  fronj  the 
royal  hand.  The  judges^,  who  were  at  this  time  on  their  spring 
circuits,  were  directed  by  the  king  to  see  those  members  who 
remained  in  the  country,  and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
each.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  a  great  ma- 
jority df  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  f«Uy  determined  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the.court«*  Among  those  wliose  firm* 
ness,  excited  general  eulmiration  was  Arthur  Herbert,  brother 
of  the  chief  justice,  member  for  Dover,  master  of  the  robes, 
and  rear-admiral  of  Bnsland.  Arthur  Herbert  was  much 
loved  hy  the  sailors,  and  .  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  of 
the  aristocratical  class  of  naval  officers.  It-  had  been}  gen* 
erally  supposed  that  he  would  readily  comply  with  the  royal 
wishes;  for  he  was  heedless  of  religion;  he  was  fond  of 
pleasuib  and  expense ;  he  had  no  private  estate ;  his  placed 
bsought  him  in  four  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  he  had  long 
been  reckoned  among  the  most  devoted  personal  adherents  of 
James.  When,  however,  the  rear-admiral  was  closeted,  and 
required  to  promise  that  He  would  vote  for  the^  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act,  his  answer  was,  that  his  honor  and  conscience  would 
not  p>ermit  him  to  give  any  such,  pledge.  "  Nobody  doubts 
your  honor,"  said  the  king,  "  but  a  man  who  lives  as  you  do 
ought  not  to  talk  about  his  conscience."  To  this  reproach,  a 
reproach  which  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  lover  of 
Catharine  Sedley,  Herbert  manfully  replied, "  I  have  my  faults, 
sir ;  but  I  could  name  people  who  talk  much  more  about  con- 
science than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  yet  lead  lives  as 
loose  as  mine."  He  weis  dismissed  from  all  his  places ;  and 
the  account  of  what  he  had  disbursed  and  received  ds  master 
of  the  robes  was  scrutinized  with  great  a^d,  as  he  complained, 
with  unjust  severity.! 

*  BariUon,  ~^,   168f;  Citters,  Feb.:i|;  Rereaby's  Memoirs; 
Bonrepaux,-^.  1687. 
t  BariUon,  March  H,  1687 ;  Lady  Eussell  to  Dr.  FitEwilliam, 
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It  was  now  ^ident  that  all  hope  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
offices  and  emoluments,  and  of  crushing  the  Puritan  6ectB, 
must  be  abandoned.  Nothing  renmined  but  to  try  a  coalitioa 
between  the  Church  of  Roine  and  the  Puritan  sects  against  the 
Church  of  England. 

,  On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  king  informed  the  Privy 
Council  that  he  had  determined  to  prorogue  the  parliament  till 
the  end  of  November,  and  to  grant,  by  has  own  authority,  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.*  On  the  fourth  of 
April,  appealed  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

In  this  declaration  the  king  avowed  that  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  to  see  his  people  members  of  that  church  to  which  he 
himself  belonged.  3ut,  since  that  could  not  be,  he  annoimced 
his  intention  to  protect  them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  He  repeated  all  those  phrases /which,  eight  years 
before,  when  he  was  himself  an  oppressed  man,  had  been 
familiar  to  his  lips,  but  which  he  had  ceased  to  use  from  the 
day  on  which  a  turn  of  fortune  had  put  it  into  his  poVer  to  be 
an  oppressor.  He  had  long  been  convinced,  be  said,  that  con- 
science was'  not  to  be  forced,  that  persecution  was  unfavorable 
to  population  and  to  trade,  and  that  it  never  attained  the  ends 
which  persecutors  had  in  view.  He  repeated  his  promise, 
already  oflen  repeated  aiid  often  violated,  that  he  Would 
protect  the  Established  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  legal 
rights.  He  then  proceeded  te  annul,  by  his  own  sole  tiu* 
thority,  a  long  series  of  statutes.  He  suspended  all  penal 
laws  against  all  classes  of  Nonconformists.  He  authorized 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Piotestant  Dissenters  to  perform 
their  worship  publicly.  He  forbade  his  subjects,  on  jam  of 
his  highest  displeasure,  to  molest  any  religious  assembly.  He, 
also  abrogated  all  those  acts  which  impeded  any  religious  test 
as  a  qualification  for  any  civil  or  military,  office.t- 

That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  unconstitutional  is  a 
point  on  which  both  the  great  English  parties  have  always 
been  entirely  agreed.  .  Every  person  capable  of  reasoning  on 
a  political  question  must  perceive  that  a  monarch  who  is  com* 
potent  to  issue  such  a  declaration  is  nothing  less  than  an  abso* 


April  1 ;  Burnet,  i.  67l«  672.  The  Qonyersation  is  Gtomewh&t  differ- 
entiy  related  in  Clarke's  Life  of  Ja^es,  iL  204.  But  thJait  passage  is 
not  part  of- the  king's  memoirs. 

*  London  GazeUe,  March  21, 168f .  t  Ibid.  Aptil  7,  1B87. 
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lute  monarch.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in  defence  of  this  act 
of  James  those  pleas  by  which  many  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
Stuarts  have  been  vindicated  or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said 
Uiat  he  mistook  the  bounds  of  his  prerogative  because  they  had 
not  been  accurately  ascertained.  For  the  truth  is,  that  he  tres- 
passed with  a  recent  landmark  full  in  his  view.  Fifle,en  years 
before  that  time,  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  been  put 
forth  by  his  brother  with  j^ie  advice  of  the  Cabal.  That  decla- 
ration, when  compared  with  the  declaration  of  James,  might 
be  called  mocbst  and  cautious.  The  declaration  of  Chartes 
dispensed  only  with  penal  laWs.  The  declaration  of  James 
dispensed  also  with  all  religious  tests.  The  declaration  of 
Charles  permitted  the  Koman  Catholios  to  celebrate  their 
worship  only  in  private  dwellings.  Under  the  declaration  of 
James  they  might  build  and  deoomte  temples,  and  even  walk  in 
procession  along  Fleet  Street  with  crosses,  images,  and  censers. 
Vet  the  declarat^n  of  Charles  had  been  pronounced  illegal  in 
the  most  forinal  manner.  The  Commons  bad[  resolved  that 
the  king  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  Oharles  had  ordered  the  obnoxious  instrument 
to  be  eancelled  in  his  presence,  had  torn  off  the  seaJL  with  hi» 
own  hand,  and  had,  both  by  message  under  his  sign  mumal,  and 
with  his  .own  lips  from  his  throne  in  full  parliament,  distinctly 
promised  the  two  Houses  that  the  step  which  had  given  so 
much  .ofienoe  should  never  be  drawn  .into  precedent.  .The 
two  Houses  had  then,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  joined  in 
thanking  him  for  this  compliance  widi  their  wishes.  No  con- 
stitutional question  had  ever  been  decided  more  deliberately, 
more  clearly,  or  with  more  harmonious  consent.    " 

The  defenders  of  Jiunes  have  f^requently  pleaded  in  his  ex- 
cuse the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King'3  Bench  on  the  infor- 
matk)n  collusively  laid  against  Sir  Edward  Hales ;  but  the  plea 
is  of  no  value.  Tliat  judgment  Jame$  had  notoriously  obtained 
by  solicitaticxi,  l^  threats,  by  dismissing  scrupulous  magistrates, 
and  by  placing  on  the  bench  other  magistrates  more  courtly. 
And  yet  that  judgment,  tbou^  generally  regarded  by  the  bar 
and  by  the  nation  as  \inconstitutional,  went  only  to'this  extent, 
that  the  sovereign  might,  for  special  reasons  of  state,  grant  to 
individuals  by  name  exemptions  from  disabling  statutes.  That 
he  could,  by  one  sweeping  edict  authorize  cdl  his  subjects  to 
disobey  whole  volumes  of  law,  no  tribunal  had  ventnred,  in  tlie 
face  of  the  soleiQn  paxlianientary  deeisioD  of  167S,  to  affirm. 

Shicb,  however,  wMibe  poaitioa  of  partiei  that  James's  Dee* 
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lamtion  of  Indulgence,  though  the  most  audacious  of  all  the 
attacks  made  by  the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  please  that  very  portion  of  the  community  by  which 
all  the  other  attacks  of  the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom  had  been 
most  strenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely  be  hoped  that  the 
Protestant  Nonconformist^  separated  from  his  Countiymen  by 
a  harsh  code  harshly  enforced,  "would  be  inclined  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  a  decree  which  relieved  him  from  intolerable 
grievances.  A  cool  and  philosophical  observer  would  undoubt- 
edly have  pronounced  that  all  the  evil  aiising  from  all  fhc 
intolerant  laws  which  parliaments  had  framed  wew  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  evil  which  Would  be  produced  by  a  transfer 
of  the  legislative  power  from  the  parliament  to  the  sovereign. 
But  such  coolness  and  philosophy  are  not  to  be  expected  jfrom 
men  who  ate  smarting  under  present  pain,  and  who  are 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  immediate  ease.  A  Puritan '  divine 
could  not  indeed  deny  that  the  dispensing  power  now  claimed 
by  the  crown  was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution.  But  he  might  perhaps  be  excused  if  he 
asked,  What  was  the  constitution  to  him  ?  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity had  ejected  him,  in  spite  of  royal  promises,  from  a 
benefice  which  was  his  freehold,  and  had  reduced  him  to  beg- 
gary and  dependence.  The  Five  Mile  Act  had  banished  hira 
from  his  dwelling,  from  his  relations,  from  his  friends,  from 
almost  all  pls^ces  of  public  resort.  Under  the  Conventicle  Act 
his  goods  had  been  distrained ;  and  he  had  been  flung  into  one 
noisome  jail  after  another  among  highwaymen  and  house- 
breakers. Out  of  prison  he  had  constantly  had  the  officers  of 
justice  on  his  track ;  had  been  forced  to  pay  )iush-money  to 
informers ;  had  stolen,  in  ignominious  disguises,  through  win- 
dows and  trap-doors  to  meet  his  flock  ;  and  had,  while  pouring 
the  baptismal  water,  or  distributing  the  eucharistic  bread,  been 
anxiously  listening  for  the  signal  that  the  tipstaves  wfere  &p- 
proachiifg.  Was  it  not  mockery  to  call  on  a  man  thus  plun- 
dered and  oppressed  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  property  and 
liberty  of  his  plunderers  and  oppressors.?  The  declaration, 
despotic  as  it  might  seem  to  his  prosperous  neighbors^  brought 
deliverance  to  him.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  his  choice, 
not  between  freedom  and  slavery,  but  between  two  yokes  ^  and 
he  might  not  unnaturally  think  the  yoke  of  the  king  lighter 
than  that  of  the  Church. 

While  thoughts  like  these  Were  working  in  the  minds  of 
many  Dissenters,  the  Anglican  party .  was  in  amazement  and 
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terror.  Tliis  new  turn  in  aflairs  was  indeed  alarming.  The. 
House  of  Stuart  leagued  with  republican  and  regicide  sects 
against  the  old  davaliers  of  England ;  Popery  leagued  with 
Puritanism  against  an  ecclesiastical  system  with  which  the  Pu- 
ritans had  no  quarrel,  except  that  it  had  retained  too  much  that 
was  Popish;'  these  were  portents  which  confounded  all  the 
calculations  of  statesmen.  The  Church  was  then  to  be  attacked 
at  once  on  every  side;  and  the  attack  was  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  him  who,  by  her  constitution,  was  her  head.  She 
might  well  be  struck  with  surprise  and  dismay.  And  mingled 
with  surprise  and  dismay  came  other  bitter  feelings;  resent- 
ment against  the  perjured  prince  whom  she  had  served  too 
well,  and  remorse  for  the  cruelties  in  which  he  had  been  her 
accomplice,  and  for  which  he  was  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to 
be  her  punisher.  Her  chastisement  was  just.  IShe  reaped  that 
which  she  had  sown.  After  the  Restoration,  when  her  power 
was  at  the  height,  she  had  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance. 
She  had  encouraged,  urged,  almost  compelled  the  Stuarts  to 
requite  with  perfidious  ingratitude  the  recent  services  of  the ) 
Presbyterians.  Had  she,  in  that  season  of  her  prosperity^ 
pleaded,  as  became  her,  for  her  enemies,  she  might  how,  in 
her  distress,  hare'  found  them  her  friends.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
yet  too  late.  Perhaps  she  might  still  her  able  to  turn  the  tactics 
of  her  faithless  oppressor  against  himself.  There  was  among 
the  Anglican  clergy  a  moderate  party  which  had  always  felt 
kindly  towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters.-  '  Tliat  paity  was  not 
krge ;  but  the  abilities,  acquirements,  and  virtues  of  those  who 
belonged  to  it  made  it  respectable;  It  had  been  regarded  with 
little  favor  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  had. 
been  mercilessly  reviled  by  bigots  of  the  school  of  Laud  ;  but, 
from  the  day  on  ^hich  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  appeared 
to  the  day  on  which  the  power  of  James  ceased  to  inspire  ter- 
ror, the  whole  church  seemed  to  bo  animated  by  the  spirit,  and 
guided  by  the  counsel»,  of  the  calumniated  Latitudinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest  that  history  has  re- 
corded. On  one  side  the  king,  on  the  other  the  Church,  began 
to  bid'  eagerly  against  each  other  for  the  favor  of  those  whom 
up  to  that  time  king  and  Church  had  combined  ta  oppress. 
The  Protestant  Dissenters,  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been 
a  despised  and  proscribed  class,  now  held  the  balance  of  power. 
The  harshness  with  which  they  had  been  treated  was  univer- 
sally condemned.  The  <;ourt  tried  to  throw  all  the  blame  on 
the  hierarchy.     The  hierarchy  flung  it  back  on  the  court    The 
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king  declared  that  he  had  unwilliogly  persecuted  the  separa- 
tieto  only  because  his  affairs  had  been  in  such  a  state  that  he 
could  not  venture  to  disoblige  the  established  clergy.  The 
established  clergy  protested  that  they  had  borne  a  part  in  se* 
Teritiee  uncongenial  to  their  feelings  only  Arom  deference  to  the 
authority  of  the  king.  The  king  got  together  a  coiiection  of 
stones  about  rectors  and  vicars  who  had  by  threats  of  prosecu- 
tion wrung  money  out  of  Protestant  DissentCFs.  He  talked  on 
thid  subject  much  and  publicly,  threatened  to  institute  an  in* 
quiry  which  would  exhibit  the  parsons  in  their  true  character  to 
^e  whole  wortd,  and  actually  issued  several  co^nmissions  em* 
powering  persons  on  whom  he  thought  that  he  could  depend  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sums  extorted  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  professors  of  the  dominant  religion  from  see* 
taries.  The  advocates  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  cited 
instances  of  honest  parish  priests  who  had  been  reprimanded 
and  menaced  by  the  court,  for  recommending  toleration  in  the 
pulpit,  and  for  refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt  down  little  congre- 
gations of  Nonconfonnisto.  The  king  asserted  that  some  of 
the  Oiurcfamen  w)M>m  he  bad  closeted  had  offered  to  make  large 
concessions  to  the  Catliolics,  on  condition  that  the  per^ecutioii 
of  the  Puriteas  might  go  on^  The  accused  Churchmen  vehe* 
mently  denied  the  truth  of  jthis  cbarffe ;  bM  alleged  that,  if 
they  would  have  complied  with  what  he  demanded  for  his  own 
religion,  he  would  most  gladly  have  sufifered  them  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  harassing  and  pillaging  Protestant  Dissenters.* 

The  court  had  changed  its  face«  The  ^arf  and  cas9ock 
could  hardly  appear  there  without  calling  forth  sneers  and  ma- 
licious whispers.  Maids  of  honor  fcnrbore  to  giggle,  and  lords  * 
of  the  bed-chamber  bowed  low,  when  the  puritamoal  visage 
and  the  puritanical  garb,  ao  long  the  foyorite  subjects  of  mock* 
ery  in  fashionable  circles,  were  seen  in  the  galleries.  Taun- 
ton, which  had  been  during  two  generations  the .  8tr<Mighold  of 
the  Roundhead  party  in  tl^  West,  which  had  twice  resolutely 
Impelled  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First,  which  had  risen  as  one 

•     •  "v  •  f    *'    '  '  .  ■  ■  '      '      ', 

•  Warawat  Book  9f  the  Treasury.  See  psrti^uUrly  the  instruetioiis 
dated  Maich  S,  168] ;  Burnet^  i.  716;  Refleotions  on  his  Majesty's, 
Proclnioatioxi  £>r  a  Xoleration  in' Scotland ;  Letters  CQntalimig  some 
B^ections  on  his  Migesty's  t)eclaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience ; 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  with  relation  to  the  sjpirit  of 
Persecution  for  which  she  is  accused,.  168|-  But  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  cite  all  the  pamphlets  fr<»n  whieh  I  hare  fiwmed  my  notion  of 
the  stated  partfes  St  this  timt. 
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man  to  support  Monmouth^  and  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
shambles  by  Kirke  and  Jeffreys,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  suc- 
ceeded to  tiie  place  which  OxfoM  had  once  occupied  in  the 
royal  favor.*  The  king  constrained  himself  to  show  evea 
fawning  courtesy  tc^  emlaeat  Dissenters.  To  some  he  offered 
money,  to  some  municipal  honors,  to  some. pardons  for  their 
relations  and  friends  who,  having  been  implicated  in. the  Rye 
House  Plot,  or  having  joined  the  standard  of  Momnouth,  were 
now  wandering  on  tl;^  Con^nent,  or  toiling  among  the  sugai^ 
canes  of  Barbodoes.  He  affected  even  to  sympathize  with 
the  kindnete  which  the  English  Puritans  felt  for  thoir  foreign 
brethren.  A  second  and  a  tiiird  prpolamatton  were  published 
at  Edinburgh,  which  greatly  extended  the,  nugatory,  toleration 
granted  to  the  Presbyterians  by  the  edict  of  February »f  The 
banished  Huguenots,  on  whom  the  king  had  frowned  during 
many  months,  and  whom  he  had  defrauded  of  the  alms  con- 
tributed by  the  nation,  ticere  now  relieved  and  caressed.  An 
order  of  couitoii  was  issued,,  appealing  again  in  their  behalf  to 
the  public  liberality. .  The  rule  which  required  them  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  receipt  of  charity,  by  coofcnrming  to  the 
Anglican  worship,  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  silently  ab- 
rogated ;  and  the  defenders  of  the  king's  policy  had  the  e^on- 
tery,  to  affirm  that  this  rule,  which,  lis- we  know  from  the  best 
evidence,  was  really  devised  by  himself  in  concert  with  Baril- 
lon,  had  been  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  prelates  of  the 
Established  Church.J: 

While  the  king  was  thus  courting  his  old  adversaries,  the 
friends  of  the.  Church  were  noV  le^  active.  Of  the  acrimony 
and  scorn  With  which  prelates  and  priests'  had,  since  the  Resto- 
ration, been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  sectaries  scarcely  a 
trace  was  discernible.  Those  who  Imd  lately  been  designated 
as  schismaticil  and  fanatics  were  now  dear  fellow-Protestants, 
weak  brethren  it  might  be,  but  still  brethren,  whose  scruples 
were  entitled  to  tender  regard.  If  they  would  but  be  true  at 
this  crisis  to  the  cat|se  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the 
refonned  religion,  their  generosity  should  be  speedily  and 
largely  rewarded.  They  should  have,  instead  of  an  indul- 
gence which,  was  of  no  legal  validity,  a  real  t&dulgeQce,  se* 

~  =      ■  ;^  '"-^^  ; / 

*  Letter  to  a  Biasenter. 
t  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  Noa.  132,  134. 

X  London  Gazette,  April  21,  1687 ;  Animadversions  on  a  late  paper 
entitled  A  Letter  to  a  Biasenter,  hy  H.  C.  (Henry  Care),  ^637. 
VOL.  II.  15 
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eured  by  act  of  parliament.  Nay,  many  Churchmen,  who  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished  by  their  inflexible  attachment  to 
every  gesture  and  every  word  prescxibed  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayor,  now  declared  themselves  favorable,  not  only  to 
teleration,  but  even  to  comprehension.  The  dispute,  they  said, 
about  surplices  and  attitudes,  had'  too  long  divided  those  who 
were  agreed  as  to  the  essentials  of  religion.  .  When  the  strug- 
gle for  life  and  death  against  the  common  en^my  was  over^  it 
would  be  found  that  the  Anglican  clergy  would  be  ready  to 
majte.  every  fair  concession.  If  the  Dissenters  would,  demand 
only  what  was  reasonable,  not  only  civil,  but  ecclesiastical  die- 
nities  would  ,be  open  to  them;  and  Baxter  and  Howe  would 
be  able,  without  any  stain  on  their  honor  or  their  conscience, 
to  sit  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

Of  the  numerous  psgnphlets  in  which  the  cause  of  the  court 
and  the  cause  of  the  Church  were  at  this  time  eagerly  and 
anxiously  pleaded  before  the  Puritan,  now,  by  a  strange  turn 
of  fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  £site  of  his  persecutors,  one  only 
is  still  remembered,  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter.  In  this  masterly 
little  tract,  aU  the  arguments  which  could  convince^  a  Noncon- 
formist that  it  was  his  duty  and  bis  interest  to  prefer  an  alliance 
with  the  Church  to  an  alliance  with  the  court,  were  condensed 
into  the  smallest  compass,  arranged  in  the  mpst  perspicuous 
order,  illustrated  with*  lively  wit,  and  enforced  by  an  eloquence 
earnest  iqdeed,  yet  never  in  its  .utmost  vehemence  transgressing 
the  limits  of  exact  good  sense  and  goo4  breeding.  The  effect 
of  this  paper  was  immense ;  for,  as  it  was  only  a  single  sheet, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  copies  were  circulated  by  the  post ; 
and  there  was  no  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  effect  was 
not  felt.  Twenty -four  answers  were  published,  but  the  town 
pronounced  that  they  were  all  bad,  and  that  Lestrange^s  was 
the  worst  of  the  twenty-four.*  The  government  was  greatly 
irritated,  and  spared  no  pains  to  discover  the  author  of  the  let- 
ter ;  but  it  was.  found  impossible  to  procure  legal  evidence 
against  him.  Some  imagined  that  they  recognized  the  senti- 
ments and  diction  of  Temple.f  But  in  truth  that  .amplitude  and 
acuteness  of  intellect^  that  vivacity  of  fancy,  that  terse  and 
energetic  style,  that  placid  dignity,  half  courtly  half  philpspphi- 

♦  Lestrange's  Answer  to  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenter ;  tJare's  Animad- 
versions on  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenter;  Dialogue  between  Harry  and 
Roger ;  that  is  to  say,  Harry  Care  and  Roger  Lestrange. 

t  The  letter  was  signed  T.  W.  Care  says,  in  his  Anim^versions, 
"This  Sir  Politio  T.  W.,  or  W.  T. ;  for  some  critics  think  that  the 
truer  ree^ding," 
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cal,  which  the  utmost  excitement  of  conflict  could  not  for  a 
moment  derange,  belonged  to  Halifax,  and  to  Halifax  alone. 

The  Dissenters  wavered  ;  nor  is  it  any  reproach  to  them  that 
they  did  so.  They  were  aufTering,  ai*d  the  king  had  given  them 
relief.  Some  eminent  pastors  had  emerged  from  confinement  v 
others  had  ventured  to  return  frotn  exile.  Congregations 
which  had  hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  in  darkness,  now 
dissembled  at  noonday,  and  sang  psalms  aloud  in  the  hearing 
of  magistrates,  churcnwardens,  and  constables.  .  Modest  build- 
ings for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  Puritan  -fa^ion  be^n  to 
arise  all  over  England.  An-  observant  traveller  will  still  re- 
mark the  date  ^  of  1687  on  some  of  th&  old  meeting-houses. 
Nevertheless  the  offers  of  the  Church  were,  to  a  prudent  Dis- 
senter, far  more  attractive  than  those  of  the  king.  The  Decla- 
ration was,  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law,  a  nullity.  .  It  suspended  the 
penal  statutes  against  Nonconformity  only  fbr.  so  long  a  time 
as  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  and  the 
rightful  authority  of  the,  legislature  should  remain  suspend- 
ed. ^  'What  was:  the  Value  of  privileges  which  must  be  held 
by  a  tenure  at  onCe  so  ignominious  and  so  insecore?  There 
might  iK>on  be  a  demise  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign  attached 
to  the  established'  religion  might  sit  on  the  thronS.  A  par- 
liament composed  of  Churchxnen  might  be  afisembled.  now 
deplorable  would  then'  be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who  had 
been  in  league  with  Jesuits  against  the  constitution !  The 
Church  ojQTered  an  indulgence  very  different.  fiM>m  that  granted 
^  James,  an  indulgence  as  valid  and  as  jsacred  a$  the  Great 
Ciharter.  Both  the  contending,  parties  promised  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  separatist ;  but  one  party  required  him  to  purchase 
it  by  sacrificing^  civil  liberty  ;  the  odier  party  invited  him  to 
enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty  together. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  1t  could  be  believed  that  the  court 
was  sincere,  a  Dissenter  might  reasonably  have. determined  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Church.  But  what  guarantee  was  there 
for  the  sincerity  of  the  court  ?  All  men  knew  what  the  con- 
duct of  James  had  been>  up  to  ihaX  very  time.  It  was  nbt  im- 
possible, indeed,  that  a  persecutor  might  be  convinced  by 
argument  and  by  experience  of  the  advantages  of  toleration. 
But  James  did  not  pifetend  to  have  been  recently  convinced. 
On  the  contrary,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  protesting  that 
he  had,  during  many  years,  been,  on  principle,  adverse  to  all 
intolerance.  Yet,  within  a  few  months,  he  had  persecuted 
men,  women,  young  girls,  to  the  dectth  for  their  religion.    Had 
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he  been  acting  against  light  and  against  the  convictions  of  his 
conscience  then  ?  Or  was  he  uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood 
now  ?  From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape ;  and  either 
of  the  two  suppositions  was  fatal  to  the  king^s  character  for 
honesty.  *  It  was  notorious  also  that  he  had  been  completely 
subjugated  by  the  Jesuits.  Only  a  few  day^  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Indulgence,  that  curder  had  been  honored,  in  spite 
of  the  well-known  wishes  of  the  Holy  See^  with  a  new  mark 
of  his  confidence  and  approbation.  His  confessor.  Father 
Mansuete,  a  Franciscan,  whose  mild  temper  and  irreproach- 
able life  commanded  general  respect,  but  who  had  long  been 
hated  by  Tyrconnel  and  Petre,  had  been  discarded.  The  va- 
cant place  had  been  filled  by  an  Englishman  named  Warner, 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  rehgiomof  his  eouatry,  an4  had 
turned  Jesuit  To  the  moderate  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the 
Nuncio  this  change  was  far  from  agreeable.  By  every  Prot- 
estant it  waa  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Jesuits  over  the  royal  mind  was  absolute.*  Whatever  praises 
those  fhthers  might  justly  claim,  flattery  itself  could  not  ascribe 
to  them  either  wide  liberality  or  strict  veracity.  That  tbey 
had  never  scrupled,  when  the  interest  of  their  fcuth  or  of  their 
order  was  at  stedce,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  sword,  or  to 
violate  the  laws  of  truth  and  of  good  faith,  had  been  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  not  oaly  by  Protestant  accusers,  bat  by  men  whose 
virtue  and  genius  were  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
was  incredible  that  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Jesuits  should  be 
on  principle  zealot]^  for  freedom  of  coosciejice ;  but  it  was 
neither  incredible  nor  improbable  that  he  might  think  himself 
justified  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments  in  order  to  render  a 
service  to  his  religion.  It  was  certain  that  the  king  at  heart 
preferred  the  Chjarchmen  to  the  Puritans.  It  was  certain  that, 
while  he  had  any  hope  of  gaining  the  Churchmen,  he  had  nev^ 
shown  the  smallest  Idndness  to  the  Puritans.  Could  it  then 
be  doubted  that,  if  the  Churchmen  would  even  now  comply  with 
his  wishes,  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  Puritans?  His 
word,  repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restrained  him  from  invading 
the  legal  rights  of  that  clergy  which  had  given  such  signal 
proofs  of  difeetion  and  fideUty  *to  bis  house.  What  security 
then  could  his  word  aflTord  to  sects  divided  from  him  by  the 

*  EUis  CorTespondence,  March  15,  JjHj  .27,  1686.  Barillon, 
?^:-~ ;  March  A;  March  ^  1^7;  BonquiUo,  March  A.  1637,  ia 
the  Mackintoih  CoUeetioa. 
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recollection'  of  a  thousand  inexpiable  wounds  inflicted  and 
endured  ?  • 

When  the  first  agitation  produced  by  the  publication  of  the 
Indulgence  had  subsided,  it  appeared  that  a  breach  had  taken 
place  in  the  Puritan  'party.  The  minority ^  headed  by  a  few 
busy  men  whoso  judgment  was  defective  or  was  biased  by  in- 
terest, supported  the  king.  Henry  Care,  who  had  long  been 
the  bitterest  and  most  active  pamphleteer  among  the- Noncon- 
formists, and  who  had^  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  assailed 
Jan^s  with  the  utmost  fury  in  a  weekly  journal  entitled  the 
Packet  of  Advice  fronv'  Rome,^  was  now  as  loud  in  adulation  as 
he  had  formerly  beep  in  calumny  and  insult*  The.  chief 
agent  who  was  employed  by  the  government  to  manage  the 
Presbyterians  was  Vincent  Alsop,  a  divine  of  some  note  both 
as  a  preacher. and  as- a  writer.  His  son,  who  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  treason,  teceived  a  pardon  >;  and  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  father  was  thus  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
court.t  With  Alsop  was  jc^ned  Thomas  Ros^well.  -,  Kosewell 
hiftd,  during  that  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  which  followed 
the  detOQtion  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  been  falsely  accused  of 
preaching  against  the  government,  had .  been  tried  for  his  lifo 
by  Jeffreys,  and  had,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  evidence,  been 
convicted  by  a  packed  jury.  The  injustice  of  the  verdict  was 
so  g>oss  that  the  very  courtiers  cried,  shamd.  One  Tory  gen- 
tleman-who  had  heajd  the  trial  went  instantly  to  Charles,  and 
declared  that  tlie  neck  of  the  most  loyal  subject  in  England 
would  not  be  safe  if- Rose  well  suffered.  The  jurymen  them- 
selves were  stung  by  remorse  when  Aey  thought  over  what 
they  had  done,  and  exerted  themselves  to  save  the  life  of  the 
prisoner.  At  length  a  pardon  was  granted;  but  Rosewell  re- 
mained bound  under  heavy  recognizances  to  good  behavior 
during  life,  and  to  periodical  appearance' in  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench.  His  recognizances  were  now  discharged  by  the  royal 
command  ;  and  Uk  this  way  his  services  were  secured  .| 

The  business  of  gaining  the  Independents  was  principally 

■■  •-'■ >  ■■'■ .  ...MM.*.        ,     .«»        .  .  ■  '■  ii      ■       ,.- 

♦  Wood's  Athense  Oxonienaes ;  Observator ;  "Heraclittia  Bidens, 
passim.  But  Care's  own  writiiigs  funiish  the  best  materials  for  an 
estimate  of  his  jchotacter. 

t  Calamy's  Account  of  the  Ministers  ejected  or  silenced  after  the 
Restoration,  Northamptonshire!  Wood's  Athenw  Oxonienses;  Bio- 
graphia  Britannics^. 

t  State  Trials ;  Samuel  Rose'well's  life  of  Thomas  RosewolV  1719 ; 
Catamy's  AcQoimL  .-  , 
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intrusted  to  one  of  their  ministers  named  Stephen  Lobh.  Lobb 
was  a, weak,  violent,  and  ambitious  man.  He  had  gone  such 
lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government,  that  he  had  been  by 
name  proscribed  in  several '  proclamations.  He  now  made  hia 
peace,  and  went  as  far  in  servility  as  he  had  ever  done  in  fac- 
tion. He  joined  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and  eagerly  recotnmetid- 
ed  measures  from  which  the  wisest  and  most  honest  Roman 
Catholics  recoiled.  It  was  remarked  that  he  was  constantly  at 
tile  palace  and  frequently  in'  the  closet,  that  he  lived  with  a 
splendor  to  which  the  Puritan  divines  were  little  accustomed, 
and  that  he  was  perpetually  surrounded  by  suitors  imploring 
hi^- interest  to  procure  them  officer  or  pardons.* 

With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  William  Penn.  Penn  had 
never  been  a  strong-headed  man ;  the  Hfe  which  he  had  been 
leading  during  two  years  had  not  a  little  impmred  his  moral 
sensibility;  and,  if  his  conscience  ever  reproached  him,  he 
comforted  himself  by  repeating  that  he  had  a  good  and  noble 
end  in  view,  and  that  he  was  hot  paid  for  his  iscrvices  in  money. 

By  tfie  influence  of  these  men,  and  of  others  less  conspicuous, 
addresses  of  thanks  to  the  king  were*  procured  from  several 
bodies  of  Dissenters.  Tory  writera^have  with  justice  remarked 
^t«the  language  of  these  compositions  waa  as  fulsomely  ser- 
vile as  any  thing  that  could  be  found  in  the  most  florid  eulogies 
pronounced  by  bishops  on  the  Stuarts.  But,'  on  close  inquiry, 
it  will  appear  that  the  disgrace  belongs  to  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Puritan  party.  There  was.  scarcely  a  market  town  in  Eng- 
land without  at  least  a  knot  of  separatists.  'No  exertion  was 
spared  to  induce  them  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  Indul- 
gence. Circular  letters,-  imploring  them  to  sign,  w^re  sent  to 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom  in  such  numbers  that  the  mail  bags, 
it  was  sportively  said,  were  too  heavy  for  the  post-horses.  Yet 
all  the  addresses  which  could  be  obtained  from  all  the  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  and  Baptists  scattered,  over  England ^did 
not  in  six  months  amount  to  sixty  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  any  (^  these  addresses  was  numerously  signed,t 

The  great  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  firmly  At- 
tached to  civil  liberty,  end  distrusting -the  promises  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Jesuits,  steadily  'refused  to  return  -thanks  for  a 
favor,  which,  it  might  well  be  suspected,  concealed  a  snare. 

•  London  Gazette,  Mwch  ,15,   168|f  Nicliols*8  Defence  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  Price's  Yindication  of  the  Dissenters, 
t  The  Addresses  will  be  found  in  the  London  Gazettes. 
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This  was  the  temper  of  all  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  of  the 
party.  One  of  these  was  Baxter.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been -brought  to  trial  soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  had 
been  bfutally  insulted  by  Jeffreys,  and  had  been  Convicted  by  * 
a  jury,  such  as  the^courtly  sheriffs  of  those  times  were  in  the 
habit  of  selecting.  Baxter  had  been  about  a  year  and  a  half 
in  prison  when  3ie  court  began  to  think  seriously  of  gaining 
the  NoncOnformis'ts.  He  was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  was 
informed  that,  if  he'  chose  *  to  reside  in  London,  he  might  do  so 
without  fearing  that  the  Five  Mile  Act  would  be  enforced 
against  him'.  The  government  probably  hoped  that  the  recol- 
lection of  past  sufferings  and  the  sense  of  present  ekse  would 
produce  the  same  effect  on  him  as  on  Rosewell  and  Lobb. 
The  hope  was^  disappointed.  Baxter  was  neither  to  be  cor- 
rupted nor  to  be  deceived.  He  refused  to  join  in  any  address 
of  thanks  for  the  Indulgence,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
promote  good  feeling  between  .the  Church  and  the  Presby- 
terians.* -  .  ' 

If  any  man  stood  higher  thaA  Baxter  m  the  estimation  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  that  man  was  John  Howe^  Howe  had, 
like  Baxter,  been  ptersonally  a  gainer  by  the  recent  change  of 
measures.  The  same  tyranny  which  had  flung  Baxter  .into 
jail  had  driven  Howe  into  banishment ;  and,  soon  after  Baxter 
had  been  let  out  of  the  King's  Bench*  prison,  Howe  returned 
from  Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  expected  at  Whitehall  that 
Howe  would  exert  in  favor  of  the  coCirt  all  the  authority  which 
he  possessed  over  his  brethren.  The  king  himself  conde- 
scended to  ask  the  help  of  the  subject  whom  he  had  oppressed. 
Howe  appears  to  have  hesitated;  but  the.  influence  of  the 
Hampdens,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy, 
kept  him  steady  to  the  cause  of  the  constitdtion.  A  meeting 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  was  held  at  his  house,  to  consider  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  determine  on  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
Therfe  was  great  anxiety  at  die  palace  to  know  the  result. 
Two  royal  messengers  were  in  attendance  during  the  discus- 
sion. They  carried  back  the  unwelcome  news  that  Howe  had 
declared  himself  decidedly  adverse  to  the  dispensing  power, 
and^  that  he  had,  after  long  debate,  carried  with  him  the  ma- 
jority of  (he  assembly.tr 

*  Calamy's  Life  of  Baxter. 

t  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe.  The  share  wMeh  the  Hampden  family 
had  in  the  matter  I  learned  from  a  letter  of  Johnstone  of  Waristoon, 
dated  June  13»  1688. 
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To  the  oames  of ,  Baxter  apd  Howe  must  be  added  the  name 
of  a  man  &r  below  them  in  station  and  in  acquired  knowledge, 
but  in  virtue  their  equal,  and  in  genius  their  superior,  Jc^a 
Buhyan.  Bunyan  had  been  bred  a  tinker,  and  had  aerved  aa 
a  private  soldier  in  the  parliamentary  army.  Ear|y  in  his 
life  he  bad  been  fearfuHy  tortured  by  remorse  for  hia  youthfiU 
sins,  the  worst  of  which  seein^  howeveor,  to  have  been  sueh  as 
the  world  thinks  venial.  His  keen  sensibility  and  his  powerful 
imaginatieoi  made  his  internal  confliota  singularly  terrible.  He 
fancied  that  he  was  under  nentenoe  of  reprobation,  that  he  had 
committed  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghoat,  that  he  had  sold 
Christ,  that  he  was  actually  possessed  by  a  demon.  Some- 
times  loud  vcMces  from  heaven  cried  out  to  warn  him.  Some? 
times  iiends  whispered  impious*  suggestions  in  ^  his  ear.  He 
saw  visions  of  distant  mountain  tops,  on  which  the  aun  shone 
"brightly,  but'finm  which  he  was  separated' by  a  waste  of  snow. 
He  felt  the  devil  behind  him  pulling  his  clothes.  He  thought 
that  the  brand  of  Cain  had  been  set  upon .  him.  He  feared 
that  he  was  about  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas.  His  mental 
agony  disordieced  his  health.  One  day  h^  shook  tike  a  man  iii 
the  palsy.  On  another  day  he  felt  a  five  within  his  breast.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  survived  sufferings  so  intense, 
and  so  long  continued.  At  length  the  clouds  broke.  .  From 
the  depths. of  despair,  the  penitent  passed  to  a  state  of  serene 
felicity.  An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  him  to  impart  to 
others  the  blessing  of  which  he  was  himself  possessed,^  He 
joined  the  Baptists,  and  became  a  preacher  and  writer.  His 
education  had  been  that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew  no  Ian* 
guage  but  the  English,  as  it  waa  spoken  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  had  studied  no  great  jnodel  of  composition,  with  the 
exception  •—  an  importont  exception  undoubtedly  —  of  out  noble 
translation  of  the  Bible.  -  His  spellijag  was  bad.  He  frequently 
transgressed  the  rules  of  grammar.  Yet  his  patiye  fo^ce  of 
genius,  and  lua  experimental  knowledge  pf  cdl  the  religious 
passions;  from  despair  to  ecstasy,  amply  supplied  in  him  the 
want  of  learning.  Hia  rCide  oratory  roused  and  meltod  hearers 
who  listened  without  interest  to  the  labored  discourses  of  great 
logicians  and  Hebraists.  His  works  were,  widely  circulated 
among  the  humbler  classes.  One. of  them,  the  Pilgrim^s 
Progress,  was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  translated  into  several 
foreign  I^mguages.     It  was,  however,  scarcely  known  to  the 

*  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding. 
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learned  and  ]x>lite,  and  bad  been,  during  near  a  century,  tbe 
debgbt  of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans  before  it  was  publicly 
ciMnmended  by  any  man  of  kigb  literary  eminence.  At 
length  critics  condescended  to  inqujre  where  the  secret  of  so 
wide  and  so  durable  a  popularity  lay.  They  were^  compelled 
to  own  that  the  ignorant  muhitude  had  judged  more  correctly 
tlian  the  learned,  and  that  the  despised  little  book  was  really  a 
masterpk^ce.  Bunyan  is,  indeefi,  as  decidedly  the  first  of 
allegofists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shak- 
speare  the  first  of  dramatists.  Other  allegorists  have  shown 
equal  ingehuity ;  but  no  otbor  allegorist^has  ever  been  able  to 
touch  tbe  heart,  and  to  make  abatiactions  objects  of  terror,  of 
pity,  and  of  love;* 

It .  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dissenter  had  suf- 
fered more  severely  under  the  penal  laws  than  John  Bunyan. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Restora« 
ti(Mi,  he  had  passed  twelve  in  confinement'  H6  atill  persisted 
in  pleaching;  but,  that  he  might  preach,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  disguisii^  himself  like  a  carter.  He  was  oflen 
introduced  into  meetings  through  back  doors,  wi&  a  smock 
frock  on  his  back,  and  e^  whip  in  his  hand.  If  he  had  thought 
only  of  his  own  ease  mitd  safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the 
Indulgence  with  delight.  He  was  now,  at  length, ^ree  to  pray 
and  exhort  in  open  day.  Hiil  congregation  rapidly  increased ; 
thousands  hung  upon  his  words;  and  at  Bedfori,  where  he 
ordinarily  resided,  money  was  plentifully  contributed  to  build  a 
meeting-house  /or  him.  His  influence^  among  the  common 
people  was  such  that,  the  government  would  willingly  have 
bestowed  on  him  some  municipal  ofiice;  but  his  vigorous 
understandings  and  his  stout  Enffish  h^rt  were  proof  aga.]nst 
all  delusion  and  alltemptatioiu  He  felt  assured  that  the  prof- 
fered toleration  was  merely  a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  Puritan 
party  to  destruction ;  nor- would  he,'  by  accepting  a  place  for 
which  he  was  not  legally  qualified,  vecognize  the  validity  of 
the  dlspensii^  poweh     Oae  (>[  the  last  acts  of  his  virtuous  life 


^  Young  clssaes  Bunyan'B  prose  with  Durfey's  poetry.  The  peo- 
ple of  fashion  in  the  Spiritual  Quixote  rank  the  rilgrim'a  Progress 
with  Jack  the  Giant-KiUer,  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  Cowper 
did  not  venture  to  do  inore  than  aQude  to  the  ^eat  allegorist. 

« I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  clespided  a  name 
Should  move  a  meer  at  Ihy  desorved  fiune.'* 
15* 
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was  to  decline  an  interview  to  which  be  was  invited  by  an 
agent  of  the  government* 

Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Buny^n  with  the'  Baptists,  that 
of  William  Kifiin  was  still  greater.  Kiffin  was  the  Urst  naan 
among  them  in  wealth  and  station.  He  was -in.  the  habit  of 
exercising  his  spiritual  gifts  at  their  n;teetings:  but  he  did  not 
live  by  preaching.  He  traded .  largely  \  hi^  credit  on  the  Ex- 
change of  London  stood  high;  and  bQ  had  accumulated  an 
ample  fortune.  Perhaps  no  maQ  could,  at  that  conjuncture,, 
have  rendered  more  valuable  services  to  the  court.  >  But  be- 
tween him  and  the  court  was  interposed  the  remembrance  of 
one  terrible  event.  He  ^as  the  grandfather  of  the  two  Hew- 
lings,  those  gallant  youths  who,  of  ajl  the  victims  of  the  Bloody 
Assizes,  had  been  the  most  generally  lamented.  For  the  sad 
fiite  of  one  pf  them  J^mes  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  responsi^ 
ble.  Jeffreys  had  respited  the  younger  brother.  The  poor 
lad^s  sister  had  been  ushered  by  .Churchill  into  the  royal  pres- 
ence, and. had  begged  for  mercy ;  but  the. king's  heart  had  been 
obdurate.  The  misery  of  the  whole  family  had  been  great; 
but  Kiffin  was  most  to  be  pitied.  He  was  seventy  years  old 
when  he  was  left  destitute,  the,  survivor  of  tiiose  who  .should 
have  survived  him.  Thei  heartless  and  venal  sycophants  of. 
Whitehall,  judgiog  by  themselves,  tho^jght  that  the  old  man 
would  be  easily  propitiated  by  an  alderman's  gown,  and  by 
some  compensation  in  money  for  the  property  which  his  grand- 
sons had  forfeited.  Penn  was  employed  in  the  work  of  seduc- 
tion, but  to  no.  purpose.  The  king  determined  to  Xrj  what  - 
effect  his  own  civilities  would  produce.  .  Kiffin  Was  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  palace.  He  found  a  brilliant  circle  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  assembled. .  James  immediately  came  to  him, 
spoke  to  Inm  very  gra6iously,  and  .concluded  by  saying,  ^^I 
have  put  you  down,  Mr.  Kiffin,  for  an  Alderman  of  London." 
The  old  man  looked  fixedly  at  the  king,  burst  into  tear^,.  and 
made  answer,  '\Sir,  I  am  worn  out ;  I  am  unfit'  to  serve  .your 
Majesty  or, the  City.  And,  sir,  the  death. of  ray  poor  boys 
broke  my  heart.  That  wound  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  shall 
carry  it  to  my  grave."  The  king  stood  silent  for  a  minute  in 
some  confusion,  and  then  said,  ^'  Mr.  Kiffin,  I  will  find  a  balsam 
for  that  sore."  Assuredly  James  did^ not-mean  to  say  any  thing 
cruel  or  insolent;  on  the  cont^ry,  he. seems  to  have  been  in  an 

*  The  continuatioii  of  Bunyaii's    Life  appeaded  to  his  Grace 
Abounding. 
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unusually  gentle  mood.  Yet  no  speech  that  is  recorded  of  him 
gives  so  unfavorable  a  notion  of  his  character  as  these  few 
words.  They  are  the  words  of  a  hard-hearted  and  low-minded 
man,  unable  to-  conceive  any  laceration  of  the  afiections  for 
which  a  place  or  a  pension  would  not  be  a  full  compensation.* 
The  section  of  the'  dissenting  body  which  was  fkvorable  to 
the  king's  new  policy  had  from^  the  first  been  a  minority,  and 
soon  began  to  diminish.  For  the  Nonconformists  perceived  in 
no  long  titne  that  their  spiritual  privileges  had  been  abridged 
rather  than  extended  by  the  Indulgence.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  the  Puritan  was  abhorrence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  had  quitted  the  Church  of  England  only 
because  he  conceived  that  she  too  much  resembled  her  superb 
arid  voluptuous  sister,  the  sorceress  of  the  golden  "cup  and  of 
the  scarlet  robe.  He  now  found  that  one  of  the  irnplied  con- 
ditions of  that  alliance  which  some  pf  his  pastors  had  formed 
with  the  court  was  that  the  religion  of  the  court  should  be 
respectfully  and  tenderly  treated.  He  soon  began  to  regrfet 
the  days  of  persecution.  While  the  penal  laws  were  enforced, 
he^  had  heard  the  words  of  life  in  secret  and  at  his  peril :  but 
still  he  had  heard  them.  When  the  brethren  were  assembled 
in  the  inner  chamber,  when  the  sentinels  had  been  posted,  when 
the  doors  had  been  locked,  when  the  preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a 
butcher  or  a  drayman,  had  come  in  over  the  tiles,  then  at  least 
God  was  truly  worshipped.'  No  portion  of  divine  truth  was 
suppressed  or  softened  down  for  any  worldly  object.  All  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Puritan  theology'  were  fully,  and 
even  coarsely,  set  forth.  Tb  the  errors  of  Rome  no  quarter 
was  given.  The  beast,  the  antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  the  mys- 
tical Jezebel,  the  mystical  Babylon,  were  the  phrases  ordinarily 
employed  to  describe  that' august  and  fascinating  superstition. 
Such  had  been  once  the  style  of  Alsop,  of  Lobb,  of  Rosewell, 
and  of  other  ministers  who  had  of  late  been  veil  received  at 
the  palace ;  but  such  was  now  their' style  iio  longer.  Divines 
who  aspired  to  a  high  place  in  the  king's  faVor  and  confidence, 
could  notvehture  to  speak' with  asperity  of  the  king's  religion. 
Congregations  therefore  complained  loudly  that,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Declaration  which  purported  to  give  them  entire 
freedom  of  43onscience,  they  had  never  once  heard  the  Gospel 
boldly  and  faithfully  preached.  '  Formerly  they  had  been  forced 

*  Kiffin's  Memoifs;  Ltison's  Letter  to  Brooke,  May  11,  1773,  in 
the  Hughes  CorreBpondence. 
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to  snatch  their  spiritual  nutriroent  hy  stealth ;  but,  when  they 
had  snatched  it,  they  found  it  seasoned  exactly  to  their  taste. 
They  were  now  at  liberty  to  feed  ^  but  their  food  had,  lost  all  its 
savor.  They  met  by  daylight,  and  in  commodious  edifices ; 
but  they  heard  discourses  far  less  to  thdr  taste  than  they  would 
have  heard  from  the  rector.  At  the  pari^  church  the  will- 
worsliip  and  idolatry  of  Rome  were  every  Sunday  attacked 
with  energy  ;  but,  at  the  meeting-house,  th^  pastor,  who  had  a 
few  months  before  reviled  the  established  clergy  as  little  better 
than  Papists,  now  carefully  abstained  from  censuring  Pc^ry, 
or  conveyed  his  censures  in  language  too  delicate  to  dnock 
even  the  ears  of  Father  Petre.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  assign 
any  creditable  reason  for  this  change.  The  Homan  CathoUc 
doctrines  had  undergone  qo  alteration.  Within  living  memory 
never  had  Roman  Catholic  priests  been  so  active  in  the  work 
of  making  proselytes;  never  bad  so  many  Roman  Catholic 
publications  issued  from  the  press;  never  had. the  attention  of 
all  who  cared  about  religion  been  so  closely  fixed  on  fhe  dis« 
pute  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  What 
could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity  of  theok^ians  who  had  never 
been  weary  of  railing  at  Popery  when  Popery  ^vaa  compara- 
tively harmless  and  helpless,  and  who  now,  when  a  time  of 
real  danger  to  the  reformed  faith  had  arrived,  studiously  avoided 
uttering  one  word  which  could  ^ve  offence  to  a  Jesuit  ?  Their 
conduct  was  indeed  easily  explained.  It  was  knowi\  that  some 
of  them  had  obtained  pardons.  It  was  suspected  that  others 
had  obtained  money.  Their  prototype  might  be.  found  in  that 
weak  apostle  who  from  fear  denied  the  Master  and  Friend  to 
whom  he  had  boastfully  professed  the  firmest  attachment,  or  in 
that  baser  apostle  who  sold  his  Lord  for  a  handful  of  silver.* 

Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  who  had  been  gained  by  the 
court  were  rapidly  losing  tlie  iofluence  wluch  tl^y  had  once 
possessied  over  their  brethren.  On  the^ther  hand,  the  sectaries 
found  themselves  attracted-  by  a  strong  religious  sympathy 
towards  those  bishops  and  ^priests  of.  the  Church  of  England 
who,  in  s^ite  of  roy^l  mandates,  of  threats,  and  of  proiaises, 
were  waging  vigorous  war  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Anglican  body  ?^  the  P«»ritan  body,  so  long  separated  by  a 
mortaJi  eqmity,  were  daily  drawing  nearer  to'  each  other,  and 
every  step  which  they  made  towards  union  Increased  fhe  in- 

*  See,  aiaoiig  othsr  o^mtemporarj  pamphlets,  oae  eatitlod  A  Rep* 
resentation  of  the  threatening  Dangers  unpestding  over  Brolestaatft. 
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fluence  of  him  who  was  their  common  head.  William  waa 
m  all  things  fitted  to  be  a  mediator  between  these  two  great 
sections  of.  the  English  nation.  He  conld  not  be  said  to  be  a 
member  of  either.  Yet  neither,  when  in  a  reasonable  mood^ 
oould  refuse  to  regard  him  as  a. friend.  His  system  of  theol- 
ogy agreed  with  that  of  the  Puritans.  At  the  same  time,  he 
regarded  episcopacy,  not  Indeed  as  a  divine  institution,  but  aa 
a  perfectly  lawful  and  an  eminently  useful  form  of  church 
government  Questions  respecting  postures,  robes,  festivals 
and  liturgies,. h^  considered  as  of  no  vital  importance.  A  simple 
worship,  such  as  that  to  which  he  had  been  early  accustomed, 
would  have  been  mo^t  to  his  personal  taste.  But  he  was  pre- 
pared to  conform  to  any  ritual  which  might  be  acceptable  to 
the  nation,  and  insisted  only  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
persecute  his  brother  Protestants  whose  consciences  did  not 
permit  them  to  follow  his-  example.  Two  years  earlier,  he 
would  have  been  pronounedd  by  nuiheroMs  bigots  oa  both  sides 
a  mere  lAodicean,  neither  Qold  nor  hot,  and  fit  only,  to  be 
spewed  out  But  the  zeal  which  had  inflamed  Churchmen 
against  Dissenters  And  Dissenters'  against  Churchmen  had  been 
so  tempered  by  common  adversity  and  danger,  that  the  luke- 
warmness.  which  had  once  been  imputed  to  him  aa  a  crime 
was  now  reckoned  aaM>ng  his  chief  virtues. 

AH  men  were  anxious  to  know  what  he  thoi:^t  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  F^r  a  tim^,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained at  Whitehall  that  his  known  .respect  for  the  rights  of 
conscience  would  at  least  prevent  him  from  publicly  expressing 
disapprobatioqi  of  a  policy  which  had  a  specious  show  of  lib^ 
erality.  Pemi  sent  copious  disquisitions  to  the  Hague,  and 
even  went  thitheri  ih  the  ho$)e  that  his  eloquence,  of  which  he 
had  ti  high  opinion,  would  prove  irresistiUe*  But,  though  he 
harangued  on  his  favorite  theme  vnikk  a  copiousness  which 
tired  his  hearers  out,  and  though  he  a^red  them  that  the 
approejch  of  a  golden  age  of  religious  Uberty  had  been  revealed 
to  him  by  a  man  who  was  permitted  to  converse  with  angels, 
no  impression  was  made  on  the  prince»*  "  You  ask  me,^* 
said  William  to  one  of  the  king^s  agents,  '^  to  cpuntenance  an 
attack  on  my  own  religion.  .  I  cannot  with  a  safe  conscience 
do  it,  and  I  will  not,  no,  not  for  the  crown  of  England,  nor  for 
the  empire  of  the  world."  ^  These  words  were  reported  to  the 

*  Bu&et,  i  6d8,  BM. 
VOL.  II.  16 
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kmg  and  disturbed  him  greatly.*  He  wrote  urgent  letters  with 
,  his  own  hand.  Sometimes  he  took  the  tone  of  an  injured 
man.  He  was  the  head  of  the  royal  family ;  he  was  as  such 
entitled  to  expect  the  obedience  of  the  younger  brflinches ;  and 
it  was  very  hard  that  he  was  to  be  crossed  in  a  matter  on 
which  his  heart  was  set.  At  other  times  a  bait  which  was 
thought  irresistible  was  offered.  If  William  would  but  give 
way  on  this  one  point,  the  English  government  would,  in 
return,  cooperate  with  him  strenuously  against  France.  He 
was  not  to  be  so  deluded.  He  knew  that  James,  without  the 
support  of  a  parliament,  would,  even  if  not  unwilling^  be 
unable  to  render  effectual  service  to  the  common  cause  of 
Europe ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  parliament 
were  assembled,  the  first  demand  of  both  Houses  would  be 
that  the  Decl'airation  should  be  cancelled.  -         •     ^ 

The  princess  assented  to  all  that  was  suggested  by  her  bus- 
band.  Their  jouit  opinion  was  conveyed  to  the  king  in  firm 
but  temperate  terms.  They  declared  that  they  deeply  regret- 
ted the  course  which  his  majesty  had  adopted.  They  were 
convinced  that  he  had  usurped  a  prerogative  which  did  not 
by  law  belong  to  him.  Against  tbat  usurpation  they  protested^' 
not  only  as  friends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  members  of  the  royal 
house,  who  had  a  deep  interest  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
that  crown  which  they  might  one  day  wear.  ^  For  experience 
had  shown  that  in  England  arbitrary  government  could  not  fait 
to  produce  a  reaction  even  more  pernicious  than  itself;. and 
it  might  reasonably  be"  feared  that  the  nation,  alarmed  and 
incensed  by  the  prospect  of  despotism,  might  coiiceiv^  a 
disgust  even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The  advice,  there- 
fore, ^hich  they  tendered  to  the  king  was,  tliat  he  would  in  all 
things  govern  according  to  law*,  /fiiey  readily  admitted  that 
the  law  might  with  advantage  be  altered  by  competent  author* 
ity,  and  that  some  part  of  the  Declkration  well  deserved  to  be 
imbodied  in  an  act  of  parliament.  They  were  not  persecutors* 
They  should  with  pleasure  «ee  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as 

•  "Le  Prince  d'Orange,  qui  avoit  61ud^  jusqu'alors  de  fiEdre  uue 
ponse  positive,  dit  .  .  .  .  .^  qu'il  ne  consentira  janiais  k  la  snppreBsiOn 
de  ces  loix  qui  aToient^6t6  Itablies  pour  le  maintieii  et  la  surety  de 
la  reUgion  Protestante^  et  que  aa  ponscienee  ne  le  lui  permettoit 
point*  non  seulement  pour  la  succession  du  royaume  d'Angleterre, 
mais  m6me  pour  Tempire  du  moAde ;  en  sOrte  que  le  roi  d'AngJeterre 
est  plus  aigri  contre  lui  qu'il  n'a  jamais  jfet6." —  Bonrepaux,  June  i{» 
1687. 
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Protestant  Dissenters  relieved,  in  a  proper 'manner  from  all 
penal  statutes.  They  should  with  pleasure  see  Protestant  Dis- 
senters admitted  in  a  proper  manner  to  civil  oflSce.  .  At  that 
point  they  mnst  stop.  They  could  not  but  entertain  grave 
apprehensions  that,  if  Roman  Catholics  were  made  capable 
of  public  trusty  great  evils  would  ensue,  and  they  intimated- not 
obscurely  that  their  apprehensions  arose  chiefly  from  the  con- 
duct of  James.* 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  prince  and  princess  respecting 
the  disabilities  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  subject,  was 
that  of  almost  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  who  were 
then  zealous  for  political  and  religious  freedom.  ,  In  our  age, 
on  the  contrary,  enlightened  men  have  often  pronounced,-  with 
regret;  that,  on  this  one  point,  William, appe€urs  to  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  his  father-in-law.  The  truth  is,  that  some 
considerations  which  are  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a  correct 
judgment  seem  to  havcv  escaped  the  notice  of  many  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  twd  opposite  errors  into  which  those  who  study 
the  annals  of  our  ^country  are  in  constant  danger,  of  falling, 
the  error  of  judging  the  present  by  the  past,'aiMl  the  error  of 
judging  t)ae  past  by  the  present.  The '  former  is  the  error  of 
minds  prone  to  reverence  whatever  is  old,  the  latter  of  minds 
readily  attracted  by  whatever  is  new.  The  former  error  may 
perpetually  i)e  observed  in  the  reasonings  of  .conservative  poli- 
ticians on  the  questions  of  their  own  day.  The  latter  error 
perpetually  infects  the  speculations  of  writers  of  the  liberal- 
school  when  they  discuss  the  transactions  of  an  earlier  age. 
The  former  error  is  the  moro  .pernicious  in  a  statesman,  and 
the  latter  in  an  historian. 

•It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in  our  time,  undertakes 
to  treat  of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  4he  Stuarts,  to  pre- 
serve ^ith  steadiness  the  happy  mean  betwieen  these  two 
extremes.  The  question  whether  members  of  the  Roman 
Cathdic. Church  could  be^ safely  admitted  to  parliament  and 
to  office^  convulsed  our  country  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  was  set  at  rost  by  his  downfall,  and,  having  slept 
during. moro  than  a  century,' was  revived  by  that  groat  stirring 
*  of^th^  human  mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France.  During  thirty  years  the  contest  went  on 
in  boih  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  every '  constituent  body,  in 

•  Burnet,  i.  710.    Bcmrepaux,  ^^,  1687. 
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every  social  circle.  It  destroyed  admiaistrattons,  l»oke  ap 
parties,  raade  all  government  in  one  part  of  the  empire  im- 
possible, and  at  length  brought  ua  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
£veQ  when  the  struggle  had  terminated,  the  passions  to  which 
it  had  given  birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It  Mfas  scarcely  pos* 
sible  for  any  man  whose  teind  was  under  the  influence  of  those 
passions  to  see  the  events  of  the  years  1687  and  1688  in  a 
perfectly  correct  light. 

One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true  propoatibn 
that  the  Revolution  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  our  country, 
arrived  at  the  false  conclusion  that  no  test  which  the  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution  had  thought  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  religion  and  our  freedom  could  be^  safely  abolished.  An- 
other class,  starting  frooa  the  true  proposition  that  the  disabilities 
imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  had  long  been  productive  of 
nodiing  but  mischief,  ariived  at  the  false  conclusion  that  there 
never  could  have  been  a  time  when  those  disabilities  could  hOvVe. 
been  useful  and  necessary.  The  former  fallacy  penradea  the 
^)eeches  of  the  acute  -and  learned  Eldon.  The  latter  was  bot 
altogether  without  influence  even  on  an  intellect  so.  calm  and 
philosophical  as  that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  Jfound  oii  examinatioa  that  we 
may  vindicate  ih&  course  which  was  unanimously  approved  by 
all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  Century, 
without  questioning  the  wisdom  of -the  course  which  was  as  unan- 
imously approved  by  all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  our 
own  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  citizen  shcnild  be  excloded 
from  civil  employment  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions; 
but  a  choice  between  evils  is  sometimes  all  that  is  left  to  human 
wisdom.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  the 
majority  must  either  impose  disabilities  or  submit  to  them,  and 
that  what  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  justly  con- 
demned as  persecutionf,  may  fall  within  the  bounds  of  legiti- 
mate self-defence ;  and  such  was  in  the  year  1687  the  situation 
of  England. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  James  possessed 
the  right  of  naming  almost  all  public  functionaries,  political, 
judiciid,  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  naval.  In  tha  exercise  of 
this  right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns  now  are,  imdier  the 
necessity  of  acting  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  ministers 
approved  by  the  House  of  Ck>m0ions.  It  was  evident  therefore 
that,  unless  he  were  strictly  lK>und  fay  law  to  bestow  office  on 
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none  but  Protestants,  it  would  be  m  his  power  to  bestow  ofBce 
on  none  but  Roman  Catbolies.  The  Roin&n  Catholics  were  few 
in  number ;  and  among  them  was  not  a:  single  man  whose  ser^* 
vices  could  be  seriously  missed  by  the  commonwealth.  The 
proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  population  of  England  was 
very  much  smaller  than  at  present  For  at  pre^ient  a  constant 
stream  of  emigration  runs  from  Ireland  to  our  great  towns;  but 
in  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  not  even  jn  London  an 
Irish  cploqy.  Forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  king 
dom,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the-  property  of  the  kingdom,  J^lmosl 
all  the  politicalv  legal,  and  military  ability  and  Knowledge  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom,  were  PK>testant.  Nevertheless  the  king, 
under  a  strong  infatuation,  had  determined  to.  use  his  vast 
patronage  as  a  meaps  of  making  proselytes.  To  be  of  his 
church  waSf  in  his  view,  the  first  of  all  qualifications  for  office. 
To  be  of  the  national  church  was  .a  positive  4isqualification. 
lie  reprobated,  it  is  true,  in  language  which  has  been  applauded 
by  some  credulous  friends  of  religious  liberty,  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  that  test  which  excluded  a  small  minority  of  the 
nation  from  public  trust ;  but  he  Wias  at  the  same  time  insti- 
tuting a  test  which  excluded  the  majority.  He  thought  it  hard 
that  a  man  whawas  a  good  financier  and  a  loyal  subject  should 
be  excluded  from  the  post  of  lord  treasurer  merely  for  being  a 
Papist.  But  he  had  himself  turned  out  a  Lord  treasurer  whom 
be  admitted  to  be  a  good  financier  and  a  loyal  subject  merely 
for  being  a  Protestant.  He  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly  de- 
clared his  resolution  never  to  put  the  whke  staff  in  the  hands 
pf  any  heretic.  With  many  other  great  offices  of  state  he  had 
dealt  in  the  ssune  way^  Already  the  lord  president^  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  ch&mberlain,  the  groom  of  the  stole,  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  a  secretary  of  state,  the  lord  high 
eommissbner  of  Scotland,  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  secre^ 
tary  of  Scotland,  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  Reman  Catholics. 
.Most  of  these  functionaries  had  been  bred  churchmen,  ^d  had 
been  guilty  of  ^postasy^  open  or  secret,  in  order  to  obtain  or  to 
keep  their  high  places.  Those  Protestants  who  still  held  im« 
portant  posts  m  the  government  held  them  in  constant  uncer- 
tainty and  fear.  It  would  be. endless  to  recount  the  situations 
of  a  lower  rank  which  were  filled  by  the  favored  dass.  Ro- 
man C^thdics  (already  swarmed  in  every  departtnent  of  the 
public  service.  They  were  lord^  lieutenants,,  deputy  lieuten- 
ants, judges,  ju$itico8  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms, envoys,  to  fWeign  courts,  colonels  of  jeegiments,  governors 
16* 
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of  fortresses.  The  share  which  in  a  few  months  they  had 
obtained  of  the  temporal'  patronage  of  the  crown  was  much 
more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  they  would  have  had  under  an 
impartial  system.  Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  They  were 
mctde  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Men  who  had  assured 
the  king  that  they  held  his  faith  sate  in  the  High  Commission, 
and  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things  over  all 
the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  established  religion.  Ecclesias- 
tical benefices  of  great  dignity  were  bestowed,  some  on  avowed 
Papists,  and  some  on  lialf-concealed  Papists.  -  .And  all  this  had 
been  done  while  the  laws  against  Popery  were  still >  unrepealed, 
and  while  James  had  stilj  a  strong  interest  in  stimulating  re- 
spect for  the .  rights  of  conscience.  What  then  was  his  con- 
duct likely  to  hsj  if  his  subjects  consented  to  free  him,  by  b 
legislative  act,  from  even  the  shadow  of  restraint  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  doubt  that  Protestants  would  have  been  as  ef- 
fectually excluded  from  employment,  by  a  strictly  legfel  use 
of  the  royal'  prerogative,  as  ever  Boman  Catholics  had  been 
by  act  of  parliament?  - 

How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to 'bestow  on  the 
members  of  his  own  Church  a  share  of  patronage  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  importance  is  proved  by 
the  instructions  which,  in. exile  and  old  age,  he' drew  up  for  the 
guidance  of  his  son.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  mingled 
pity  and  derisio];i  ^those  effusions  of  a  mind  oh  which  alt 'the 
discipline  of  experience  and  adversity  had  been  exhausted  in 
vain.  The  pretender  is  advised,  if  ever  he  should  reign  in 
England,  to  make  a  partition  of  offices,  and  carefuHy  to  i:eserve 
for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  a  portion  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  them  if  they  had  been  one  half  instead  of  one 
fiftieth  part  of  the  nation.  Otie  seci^etary  of  state,  one  com^ 
missioner  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  at  war,  the  majority  of 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  household,  the  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  are  always  to  be  Catholics.  Such  werfe 
the  designs  of  James  after  his  perverse  .bigotry  had  drawn  on 
him  a  punishment  which  had  appalled  the  whole  world.  Is  it 
then  po^ible  to  doubt  what  his  ^conduct  would  have  been  if  hi^ 
people,  deluded  by  the  empty  name  of  religious  liberty,  hail 
suffered  him  to  proceed  without  any  check  ? 

Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  undisceming  as  was  his  zeal 
for  the  Declaration,  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  partiality  with 
which  honors  and  emoluments  were  heaped  on  Roman  Catho- 
lics might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  j^lousy  of  the  nation. 
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He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Act  were  repealed,'  the  Protestants 
were  entitled  to  some  equivalent,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
several  equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the  word  equivalent, 
then  lately  imported  from  France,  Was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the 
coffee-house  orators ;  but  at  length  a  few  pages  of  keen  logic 
and  polished  sarcasm  written  bj  Hali&x  put  ao  end  to  these 
idle  projects.  One  of  Penn's -schemes  was,  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  dividing  the  patronage  of  the  crown  into  tiiree  equal 
parts  ^  and  that  to  one  only  of  those  parts  members- of  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  he  admitted.  Even  under  such  an 
arrangement  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rortie  would  have 
obtained  nea^  twenty  times,  their  fair  portion  of  official  appoint- 
ments ;  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  even  to  such 
an  arrangement  the  king-  would  have  consented.  But,  had  be 
consented,  what  guarantee  could  he  give  that  he  woukl  adhere 
to  his  bargain?  The  dilemma  propounded  .by  Halifax  was 
unanswerable.  If  laws  are  binding  on  you,  observe  the  law 
which  now  exists..  If  laws  are  not  binding  on  you,  it  ia  idler  to 
offer  us  a 'law;  as  a  security.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  tlmt  the  point  at  issue  was  not  whether 
secular  offices  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  sects  indifferently. 
While  James  was  king  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
exclusion ;  and  the  only  question  was,  who  should  be  excluded, 
Papists  or  Protestants,  the  few  or  the  many,  a  hundred  thousand 
jBnglishmen  or  live  millions. 

Such  were  the  weighty  arguments  by  which  the  Prince  of 
Oratige  and  the  most  enlightened  of  those  wha supported  him 
conceived  that  they  could  reconcile  the  way  in  which  they 
acted  towards  the  English  Roman  Catholics  with  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty.  These  ai^uments,  it  will  be  observed,  had 
no  reference  to  Any  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  they  ceased  to  have  any  weight  when 
the  crown  had  been  settled  On  a  race  of  Protestant  sovereigns, 
and  when  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state  had 
become  so  decidedly  preponderant  that  no  sovereign,  whatever 
might  havO'  been  his  opinions  or  his  inclinations,  could  have 
imitated  the  example,  of  James.  The  nation,  however,  afler 
its  terrors,  its  struggles,  its  iisdrow  escape,  was  in  a  suspicious 
arid  vindictive  mooi.  Means  of  defence  therefore  which  neces- 
sity had  onc^  justified,  and  which  necessity  alone  could  justify, 

*  Johjistoiie,  Jan.  13,  1688;  HalifiEa's  Anatomy  of  an  Equiva- 
lent. 
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were  obstinately  used  long  after  the  necessity  bad  ceased  to 
exist,  and  were  not  abandoned  till  vulg&r  prejudice  had,  main- 
tained a  contest  of  many  years  against  reason.  But  in  the 
time  of  James  reason  and  vulgar  prejudice  were  on.  the  same 
side.  The  fanatical  and. ignorant  wished  to  exclude  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  from  office  becfiuse  he  worshipped  stocks  and 
stones,  because  he  bad  the  mark  of  the  beast,  because  he 
had  buraed  down  London,  because  he  had  strangled  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey ;  and  the  mpst  judicious  and  tolerant 
statesman,  while  smiling  at  the  delusions  which  imposed  cm 
the  populace,  'was  led,  by  a  very  ^dif^erent  road,  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  great  object  of  William  now  wa^s  to  unite, hi  one  body 
the  numerous  sections  of  ttie  commmiity  which  ^garded  him 
as  their  common  head.  In  thisrwork  he  had  several  able  and 
trusty  coadjutors,  among  whom  two  were  preeminently  useful,, 
Burnet  and  Djrkvelt. 

The  services  of  Burnet  indeed  it  was  ^pecessary  to  employ 
with  some  caution.  The  kindness  with  which  be  had  been 
welcomed  at  the  Hague  had  excited  the  ragex>f  James.  Mary 
received  from  her .  Ijather  two  letters  filled  with  invectives 
against  the  insolent  and  seditious  divine  whom  she  protoeted. 
But  these  accusations  had  so  little  effect  on  her  that  she  sent 
back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  himiself.  At  length,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1687,  the  king  had  recourse  to  stronger  measures.  Skel- 
ton,  who  had  represented  the  Engli^  govemmei^t  in  the  United 
Provinces,  was  removed  to.  Paris,  ana  was  succeeded  by  Albe- 
vitle,  the  weakest  and  basest  of  aU  the  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal.  Money  was  Albeville^s  one  obgect  j  and  he 
took  it  from  all  who  o^red  it.  He  was  paid  at  once  by  Froiice 
and  by  Holland  -  Nay,  he  stooped  below  even  the  misemble 
dignity  of  corruption,  and  accepted  bribes  so  small  that  they 
seemed  better  suited  to  a  porter  or  a  laxskey  than  to  an  envoy 
who  had  been  honored  with  an  Englbh  baronetcy  and  a  foreign 
marquisate.  On  one  occasion  he,p'ocketed  very  complacently  a 
gratuity  of  fifly  pistoles  as  the  price  of  a  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  States  General.  Tliis  man-had  it  in  cliarge  to 
'demand  that  Burnet  should  no  longer  be  coun^tenanced  at  the 
Hague.  William,  who  was  not  inclined  to  part  with  a  valuable 
friend,  answered  ^t  first  with  his  usual  coldness:  "I  am  not 
aware,  sir,  that,  since  the  doctor  has  been  here,  he  Ims  done  or 
said  any  thing  of  which  his  majesty  can  justly  cora}>lain.'^  -But 
James  was  peremptory  ;  the  time  foi:  an  open  rupture  had  not 
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arrived ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  wAy.  During. more  than 
eighteen  months  Burnet  never  came  into  the  presence  of.either 
the  prince  or  the  princess ;  'but  he  resided  near  them ;  he  was 
fully  informed  of  all  fhat  was  passing ;  his  advice  was  con- 
stantly ai^ed;  his  pen  was  employea  on  all  important  occa- 
sions; and  many  of  the  sharpest  and  most  elective  tracts 
which  about  that  time  appeared  in  London  were  justly  attrib- 
xneo  lo  him. 

The' rage  of  Jamds^  flamed  high,  lie:  had  always  been  more 
than  sufficiently  prone  to  the  angry  pas^irs.  But  none  of  his 
enemies^  not  even  those  who  had. conspired  against  his  life,  not 
even  those  who  had  attempted  by  perjury  ta^d  him  with  the 
guilt  of-  treason  and  assassination,  had  ever  been  regarded  by 
him  with  such  animosity  as  he  now  felt  for  -Burnet.  His 
lAajesty  railed  daily  at  the  doctor  inunkingly  language,  and 
m^itated.  plans  of  unlawful  revenge.  Even  blood  would  not 
slake  that  frantio  h^red.  The  insolent  divine  must  be  tor<r 
tured  before  he  was  permitted  to  die.  Fortunately  he  was  by 
birth  a  Scot ;  and  in  Scotland,  before  he  was  gibbeted  iu  the 
Grass-marii:et,  his  le^  ^^^  ^  dislocated  in  the  boot.  Pro* 
ceedings  were  accordmgly  instituted  against  him  at  Edinburgh ; 
but  he  had  been  naturalized  in  Holland ;  he.  had  married  a 
woman  of  fortune  who  was  a  native  of  that -^  province ;  and  it 
was  certain  that  his  adopted  country  would  not  deliver  him  up. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  kidnap  hirn.  Ruffians  were 
hired  with  great  sums  of  money  for  this  perilous  and  infamous 
service.  Axk  order  for  three  thousand -pounds  on  ^ia  account 
was  actually  drawn  up  for  .signature  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  'Lewis  ..was  apprized  c^  the  design,  and  took  a 
warm  interest  in  it.  He  would  lend,  he  said,  his  best  assistance 
to  convey  the  villain  to  England,  and  would  undertake  that  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  Jatnes  should  find  a  secure  asy- 
lum in  France.  Burnet  was  well  aware  of  his  danger ;  hut 
timidity  was  not  among  his  fiiults.  He  ptiblished  a  coura- 
geous answer  to  the  charges  which  had/been^  brought  against 
him  at  Edinburgh.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  was  intended 
to  e^^ecute'  him  without  a  trial ;  but  his  trust  was  in  the  King 
of  kings,  to  whom  innocent  blood  would  not  cry  in  vain, 
even  against  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  earth.  He  gave 
a  farewell  dinner  to  his  frieflds,  and,  after  the  meal,  took 
sdemn  leave  of  them,  as  a  man  whb  was  doomed  to  death, 
and  with  whom  they,  could  no  longer  safely  converse.  Nev- 
ertheless he  continued  to  show  himself  in  all  the  public  places 
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of  the  Hague  so  boldly  that  his  friends  reproached  him  hit- 
terly  with  his  foolhardiness.* 

While  Burnet  was  WiUiam'«  secretary  for  English  afiairs  in 
Holland,  Dykvelt  had  been  not  less  usefully  employed  in  Lon- 
don. Dykv^lt  was  one  of  a  remarkable  class  of  public  m6n 
^vho,  havmg  been  bred  to  politics  in  the  lioble  school  of  John 
De  Witt,  had,  after  the  fall  of  that  great  minister,  thought  that 
they  should  best  discharge  their  duty  to  the  commonwealth  by 
rallying  round  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of  the  diplomatists  in 
the  service  of  the  United  Provinces  none  was,  in  dexterity, 
temper,  and  mannfers,  superior  to  Dykvelt.  In  knowledge  of 
English  affairs  none  seems  to  have  been  his  equal.  A  pretence 
^vas  found  for  despatching  him,  early  in  the  year  1687,  to  Eng- 
land, on  a  special  mission  with  credentials  from  the  States 
General.  But  in.  truth  his  embassy  was  not  to" the  government, 
but  to  the  opposition;  and  his  conduct  was  guided  by  private  ^ 
instructions  which  had  >  been  drawn  by  Burnet,' and  approved 
by  Willram,f 

Dykvelt  reported  that  James  was  bitterly:  mortified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  and  princess.  "  My  nephew's  duty," 
said  the  king,  ^^  is  to  strengthen  my  hands. ,  But  he  has  always 
taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  nie."  Dykvelt  answered,  that  in 
matters  of  private  concern  his  highness  had  ^ownrand  was 
ready  to  show,  the  greatest  deference  to  the  king'iJ  wishes ;  but 

*  Burnet,  i.  726—731;  Ansifer  to  the  ^Criminal  Letters  isaued 
ont  against  Dr.  Buznet ;  Avauz  Neg.  July  -jV'  it  *  i^TT*  l^^"^  »  ^^''^' 
^,  1688;  Lewis  to  Barillon,  j^^\^^.  Johnstone^'of  Waristoun, 
Feb.  21, 1688 ;  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  Qct.  6,  1687.  As  it 
has  been  suspected  that  Buniet»  who  certainly  w^  not  in  the  habit 
of  underrating  his  own  importancoj  exaggerated  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  I  will  give  the-  words  of  Lewis  and  of  Johnstone. 
"  Qui  que  ce  soit,"  «ays  Lewis,  "  qui  entreptenfie  de  T^hlever  en 
HoUande  trquvera  non  seulement  une  tctroite  assur^e  et  une  enti^ 
protection  dans  mes  6tats,  maii  aussi  toute  I'assistance  qu'il  pourra 
d^sirer  pour  f aire  conduire^urement  ce  sc61^rat  en  Angleterre."  *f  The 
business  of  Bamfield  (BurmetY  is  certainly  true,"  says.  Johnstone, 
"  No  man  doubts  of  it  here,  and  some  concerned  do  not  deny  it. .  His 
friends  say  they  hear  he'  takes  no  cai-e  of  himself^  but  out  of  vanity, 
to  show  hi»  courage,  shows  his  folly ;  so  that,  if  ill  happen  on  it,  all 
people  wiU  lajigh  at  it.  Pray -tell  him  so  much  from  Jenies  (John- 
stone). If  some  could  be  catched  making  their  coup  d'essai  on  him, 
it  will  do  much  io  frighten  them  firom  making  any  attempt  on  Ogle 
(the  Prince)." 

t  Burnet,  i.  708 ;  Avaux  Neg.  Jan.  t%-,  Feb.  ■^,  1687 ;  Van  Kam- 
per,  Karakteikuride  der  Yaderlandsche  tateschiedenis. 
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that  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  the  aid  of  a  Protestant 
prince  against  the  Protestant  religion.*  The  king  was  silenced, 
but, not  appeased.  He  saw,  with  ill  humor  which  he  could  not 
disguise,  that  Dykvelt  was  mustering  afld  drilling  all  the  various 
divisions  of  the  opposition  with  a  s£ll*  which  would  have  been 
creditable^to  ihe  ablest  English  statesman,  and  which  was  mar- 
vellous in  a  foreigner.  The*  clergy  were  told  that  they  would 
find  the  prince  a  friend  to  episcopacy-  and  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  Nonconformists  were  encouraged  to 
expect  from  him,  not  only  toleration,  but  -^also  comprehension. 
Even  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  conciliated ;  and  some  of  the 
most  respectable  among  them  declared,  even  to  the  king's  face, 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  what- Dykvelt  proposed,  and  that 
they^ would  rather  have  a  toleration,  secured  by  statute,  than  an 
illegal  and  precarious  ascendency .t  The  chiefs  of  all  .the  gieat 
sections  of  the  nation  had  frequent  conferences  in  the  presence 
of  the  dexterous  envoy.  At  these  meetings  the  sense  of  the 
Tory  party  was  chiefly  spoken  by  the  Earls  of  Danby  and  Not- 
tingham. Though  more  than  eight  years  had  olapsed  since 
Danby  had  fallen  from  power,  his  name  was.  still  great  among 
the  old  Cavaliers  of  England ;  and  many  even  of  those  who 
bad  formerly,  persecuted  him  wea:e  now  disposed  to  admit  that 
he  had  suffered  for  faults  not  his  own,  and  that  his  zeal  for  the 
prerogative,  though  it  had  often  misled  him,  had  been  tempered 
by  two  feelings  which  did  him  honor,  zeal  for  the  established 
religion^  and  zeal  fac  the  dignity  and  independence  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  also  highly  esteemed  at  the  Hague,  where  it  was 
never  forgotten  that  he  was  the  person  who,  in  spite  of  the 
influence  of  France  and  of  the  Papists,  had  Induced  Charles  to 
bestow  the  hand  -of  the  Lady  Mary  on  her  cousin. 
•  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  a  nobleman  whose  name 
will  frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  three  eventful  reigns, 
sprang  from  a  family  of  unrivalled  forensic  ,eitiinence.  His 
great  uncle  had  borne  the  seal  of  Charles  the  First,' had  pros- 
thuted  eminent'  parts  and  learning  to  evil  purposes,  and  had 
been  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons  of  England 
with  Falkland  at  their  head.  A  more  honorable  renown  had 
in  the  succeeding  generation  been  obtained  by  Heneage  Finch. 

"       *■■  ^      ■•  ■■  « ^ T" *■  '        - 

^  «  Burnett  i,  71 1>  Dykvelt's  despatches  to  the  States  General  con- 
tain, as  far  as  I  have  seen  or  can  learn,  not  a  word  about  the  real 
object  of  his  mission.  His  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  strictly  private.        :  .  - 

t  Bonrepaiix,  Sept.  H*  1687. 
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He  h&d  immediately  afW  the  Bestomtion  been  appointed 
solicitor-general.  He  had  subsequently  risen  to  be  attorney- 
general,  lord  keeper,  lord  chancellor,  Baron  Finch,  and  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  Through  this  prosperous  career  he  had  always 
held  the  prerogative  as  high  as  he  honestly  or  decently  could ; 
but  he  had  never  been  concerned  in  any  machinations  against 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realms  In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt 
court  he  had  kept  his  personal  integrity  unsullied.  He  had 
enjoyed  high  fame  as  an  orator,  though  his  diction,  formed  on 
models  anterior  to  the  civil  wairs,  was,  towards,  the  close  of  his 
life,  pronounced  stiff  and  pedantic  fay  the  wits  of  the  rising 
generation.  In  Westminster  Hall  he  is  still  mentioned  with 
respect  as  the  man  who  first  educed  out  of  the  chaos  ancjiently 
called  by  the  name  of  equity  a  new  system  of  jurisprudence^ 
as  segular  and  complete  as '  that  which  is  adminbtered  by  the 
judges  of  the  Comn^on  Law^*  A  considerable  part, of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  this  great  magistrate  had 
descended  with  the  title  of  Nottingham  to  his  eldest  son.  This 
son,  Earl  Daniel,  was  an  honorable  and  virtuoun  man.  Though 
enslaved  by  some  absurd  prejudices,  axuA  though  liable  to 
strange  fits  of  caprice,  he  cahnot  .be  accused  of  ^having 
deviated  from  the  path  of  right  in  search  either  of  unliawful 
gain  or  of  unlawful  pleasure.  Lake  his  &ther  he  was  a  dis« 
tinguished  speaker,  impressive,  but  prolix,  and'  too  moiioto* 
nously  solemn..  The  person  of  the  orfetor.  was  in  perfect  har^ 
mony  with  his  oratory.  His  attitude  was  rigidly  erect,  his 
complexion  so  dark  that  he  might  have  passed  for  a  native  of  a 
warmer  climate  than  ours ;  and  his  harsh  features/were  cork 
posed  to  an  expression  resembling  that  of  a  chief  mourner  at  a 
funeral.  It  was  commonly  said  tho^t  he  looked  rather  like  a 
Spanish  grandee  than  like  an  English  gentleman.  The  nick- 
names of  Dismal,  Don  Dismallo,  and  Don  Diego,  were  fas* 
tened  on  him  by  jesters,  and  are  not  yet  forgotten.  Be  had 
paid  much  attenti<m  to  the  science  by  which  his  family  had 
been  raised  to  greatness,  and  was,  for  a  man  bom  to  rank  and 
wealth,  wonderfully  well  read  in  the  laws  of  his  Country.  He 
was  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and  showed  his  respect  for 
her  in  two  ways  not  usual^  among  those  lord^  who  in  his  time 
boasted  that  they  were  her  especial  friends,  by  writing  tracts 
in  defence  of  her  dc^mas,  and  by  shaping  his  private  life 
according  to  her  precepts.     Like  other  zealcSs  churchmen,  he 

*  See  Lord  Campbell's  Life  o£  him. 
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had,  till  recently, -been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  monarchical 
authority.  But  to  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  since 
the  suppression  of  the  western  insurrection  he  was  bitterly 
hostile,  and  not  the  less  so  because  his  younger  brother 
Heneage  had  been  turned  out  of  the  office  of  solicitor-general 
for  refusing  to  defend  the  king's  dispensing  power.* 

With  these  Jwo  great  Tory  earls  was  now  united  Halifax, 
the  accomplished  chief  of  the  Trimrners.  Over  the  mind  of 
Nottingham,  itldeed,  Halifax  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time  a 
great  ascendency.  Between^  Halifax  and  Danby  there  was  an 
enmity  which  begeui  in  the  cburt  of  Charles,  and  which,  at  a 
later  period,  disturbed  the'  court  of  William,  but  which,  like 
many  other  (fehmities,  remained  suspended  during  the  tyranny 
of  James!  ^  The  foes  frequently  met  in  the  councils  held  by 
Dykt'ehi-  i^ind  agreed  in  expressing  dislike  of.  the  measures  of 
the  government,  and  reverence  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
different  characters  of  the  two  statesmen  appeared  strongly  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Dutch  envoy.  Halifax  showed  an 
admirable  talent  for  disquisition,  but  shrank  from  coming  to 
any  bold  and  irrevocable  decision.  Danby,  far  less  acute  and 
eloquent,  displayed  more  energy,  resolution,  and  practical 
sagacity.  3[ 

Several  eminent  Whigs  we're  in  constant  cpmmunicattOT 
with  Dykvelt ;  but 'the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  CavendiS? 
and  Russell  coiild  not  take  quite  so  active  and  prominent  a  p^ 
as  niight  haW'  be^n  expected  from  their  station  and  thOT 
opinions.  The  fame  and  fortunes  of  Devonshire  were  at  ^t^ 
moment  under  a  clpu'dj  He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  \nfji 
the  courti  arising,  not  from  a  public,  and  honorable  cause,  but 
from  a  private  braw?,  in  which  even  his  warmest  friends  could 
not  pronounce  him  altogether  blameless.  He  had  gone  to 
Whitehall  to  pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been  insulted  by  a 
man  named  Colepepper,  one  of  a  set  of  bravoes  who  infested 
the  purlieus  of  the  court,  and  who'  attempted  to  curry  favor 
with  tlie  government  by  affronting  members  of  the  opposition. 
The  king  himself  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  unseemly 
manner  in  which  one  of  his  most  dbtinguished  peers  had  been 
treated  under  the  royal  roof;  and  Devonshire  was  pacified  by 
an  intimation  that  the  offender  should  never  agam  be  admitted 

•  Jolinstone's  CorrespondeiUie ;  Mackay's  Memoirs ;  Arbuthnot's 
John  Bull;  Swift's  writings  from  1710  to  1714,  passim:  Whiston's 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Earrs  answer. 
VOL.  II.  17 
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into  the  palace.  The  interdict,  however,  waa  «oan  taken  off. 
TTie  eari's  resentment  revived.  Hia  servants  took  up  his 
cause.  Hostilities,  such  as  seemed  to  belong  to  a  ruder  age, 
disturbed  the  streets  of  Westminster.  The  time  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  t)ccupied  by  the  criminations  and  recriminations 
of  the  adverse  parties.  Colepepper's  wife  declared  that  she 
and  her  husbaaid  went  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their 
house  had  beea  assaulted  by  ruffians  in  the  Cavendish  livery, 
Devonshire  replied  tliat  he  had  been  fired  at  from  Colepepper's 
windows.  This  was  vehemently  denied.  A  pistol,  it  was 
owned,  loaded  with  gunpowder^  had  been  (discharged.  But 
this  had  been  doiae  in  a  momei^t  of  terror,  naerely  for  the 
purpose  of  alarming  the  guards.  While  this  feud  was  at  the 
height,  the  earl  met  Colepepper  in  the  cfrawing-room  at  White- 
hall, and  fancied  that  he  saw  triumph  and  defioince  m,  the 
bully's  countenance.  Nothing  unseemly  passed  in  the  royal 
sight ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  enemies  had  left  the  presence  cham- 
ber, Devonshire  proposed  that  they  should  instantly  decide 
their  dispute  with  their  swords.  This  challenge  was  refused. 
Then  the  high-siwited  peer  forgot  the  respect  which  he  owed 
to  the  place  where  he  stood,  and  to  his  own  character,  and 
struck  Colepepper  in  the  face  with  a  cane.  All  classes  agreed 
in  condemning  this  act  as  most  indiscreet  and  indecent ;  nor 
could  Devonshire  himself,  when  be  had  copied,  think  of  it 
without  yexatipn  and  shame.  The  government,  however,  with 
its  usual  folly,  treated  him  so  severely',  that,  in  a  short  time, 
the  public  sympathy  was  all  on  his  side.  A  criminal  informa- 
tion was  filed  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  defendant  took  his 
stand  on  the  privileges  of  the  peerage;  but  on  this  point  a 
decision  was  promptly  given  against  him ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
deny  that  the  decision,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  according 
to  the  technical  rules  of  English  law,  was  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  great  principles  on  which  all  laws  ought  to-be  framed. 
Nothing  was  then  left  to  him  but  to  plead  guilty.  The  tribunal 
had,  by  successive  dismissions,  been  reduced  to  such  complete 
subjection,  that  the  government  which  had  instituted  the  prose- 
cution was  allowed  to  prescribe  the  punishment.  The  judges 
waited  in  a  body  on  Jeffreys,  who  insisted  that  they  should 
impose  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  pounds.  Thirty 
thousand  pounds,  wheri  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the 
English  grandees  of  that  age,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  and  fijfly  thousand  pounds  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    In  th^  presence  of  the  clwnqellp.r  ^ot  ^  word  of  disap. 
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Srobation  was  uttered ;  but,  when  the  judges  had  retired.  Sir 
ohn  Powell,  in  whom  all  the  little  honesty  of  the  bench  was 
concentrated,  muttered  that  .the  proposed  penalty  was  enor^ 
mous,  and  that  one  tenth  part  would  be  amply  sufficient.  His 
brethren  did  not  agree  with  him ;  nor  did  he,  on  this  occasion, 
shaw  the  courage  by  which,  on  a  memorable  day  some  months 
later,  he  signally  retrieved  his  fame.  -The  earl  was  accord- 
ingly condeninea  to  a  fine,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
imprisonment  till  payment  should  be  made.  Such  a  sum  could 
not  then  be  raised  at  a  day^s  notice,  even  by  the  greatest  of  the 
nobility.  The  sentence  of  imprisonaient,  however,  was  more 
easily  pronounced  than  Qxecuied.  Devonshire  had  retired  to 
Chatsworth,  where  he  was  employed  ifi  turning  the  old  Gothic 
mansion  of  his  family  into  an  edifice  worthy  of  PaMdio.  The 
Peak  was  in  those  days  almost  as  rude  a  district  as  Connemara 
now  is,  and  the  sheriff  found,  or  pretended,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  arrest  the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in  the  midst  of  a  devoted 
household  and  tenantry.  Some  days  were  thus  gained ;  but 
at  last  both  the  earl  and  the  sheriff  were  lodged  in  prison. 
Meanwhile,  a  crowd  of  intercessors  e^^rted  their  influence. 
The  story  ran  that  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Devon^ire  had 
obtained  admittance  to  the  royal  closet ;  Uiat  she  had  remin4ed 
James  how  her  brother-in-laW,  the  gallant  Charles  Cavendish, 
had  fallen  at  Gainsborough  fighting  for  the  crown;  and  that 
she  had^  produced  notes,  written  by  Charles  the  First  and 
Charles  the  Second,  in  acknowledgment  of  great  sums  lent  by 
her  lord  during  tbs  civil  troubles.  Those  loans  had  never 
been  .repaid,  and,  with  the  interest,  amounted,  it  was  said,  to 
more  even  than  the  immense  fine  which  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  had  imposed.  There  was  another  consideration  which 
seems  to  have  had  more  weight  with  the  king  Aan  the  memory 
of  former  services.  It  might  be  necessary  to  call  a  parliament. 
Whenever  that  event  teok  place  it  was  believed  that  Devon- 
shire would  bring  a  writ  of  error.  The  pcHnt  on  which  h« 
meant  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench 
related  to  the  privileges  of  peerage.  The  tribunal  before 
which  the  appeal  must  come  was  the  House  of  Peers.  On 
such  an  occasion,  the  court  could  not  be  certain  of  the  support 
«ven  of  the  most  courtly^nobles.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
the  sentence  would  be  annulled,  and  that^  by  grasping  at  too 
much,  the  government  would  lose  all.  Jaipes  was,  therefore, 
disposed  to  a  compromise.  Devonshire  wa^  informed  that,  if 
he  would  give  a  bond  for  the  wholQ  fine^  and  thus  preclude 
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himself  from  the  advantage  which  he  might  derive  from  a  writ 
of  error,  he  should  be  set  at  Uberty.  Whether  the  bond 
should  be  enforced  or  not  would  depend  on  his  subsequent 
conduct.  If  he  would  support  the  dispensing  power  nothing 
would  be  exacted  from  him.  If  he  was  bent  on  popularity  he 
must  pay  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it.  He  refused,  ^ring 
some  time,  to  consent  to  these  terms;  biit  confinement  was 
insupportable  to  him.  He  signed  tlie  bond,  and  was  let  out  of 
prison ;  but  though  he  consented  to  lay  this  heavy  burden  on 
his  estate,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
abandon  his  principles  and  his  party.  He  was  still  intrusted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  the  opposition ;  but,  during  some  months, 
his  polidcal  friends  thought  it  best  for  himself  and  for  the 
cause  that  he  should  remain  in  the' background.* 

Th«  Earl  of  Bedford  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  great  calamity  which,  four  years  before,  had  almost 
broken  his  heart.  From  private  as  well  as  from  public  feelings 
he  was  adverse  to  the  court ;  but  he  was  not  active  in  concert- 
ing measures  against  it.  His'  place  in  the  meetings  of  the 
malcontents  was  suppKed  by  his  nephew.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Edward  Russell,  a  man  of  undoubted  courage  and 
capacity,  but  of  loose  principles  and  turbulent  temper.  He 
was  a  sailor,  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  and 
had  in  the  late  reign  held  an  office  in  the  palace.  But  all  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  the  royal  family  had  been  sundered 
by  the^  death  of  his  cousin  William.  The  daring,  unquiet,  and 
vindictive  seaman  now  sate  in  the  councils  called  hy  the  Dutch 
envoy  as  the  representative  of  the  boldest  and  most  eager 
section  of  the  opposition,  of  those  men  who,  under  the  names 
of  Roundheads,  Exclusiohists,.and  Whigs,  had  maintained  with 
various- fortune  a  contest  of  five  and  fortj:  years  against  three 
successive  kings.  This  s  party,  lately  prostrate  and  almost 
extinct,  but  now  again  full  of  life  and  rapidly  rising  to  ascend- 
ency, was  troubled  by  none  of  the  scruples  which  still  impeded 

*  Kennet's  funeral  sermdn  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Me- 
moirs of  the  iamily  of  Cavendish ;  State  Trials ;  Privy  Council  ^ook, 
March  5,  168^;  Barillon,  j^^,  1687;  Johnstone,  Dec.  t\,  1687* 
Lords'  Journals,  May  6,-1689.  "  Ses  amis  et  ses  proches,''  says 
Barillon,  **  lui  oonseillent  de  prendre  le  bon  parti,-  mais  il  persiste 
jusqu'k  present  k  ne  se  point  soumettre.  S'il  yquloit  se  bien  con-» 
duire  et  renoncer  k  dtre  populaire,  il  ne  payeroit  pas  I'amende,  mais 
s'il  s'opini&tre,  il  lui  en  cofiitera  trente  mille  pieces,  et  il  demeiurera 
prlsonnier  jusqu'k  Tactuel  payement." 
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the  movements  of  Tories  and  Trimmers,  and  was  prepared  to 
draw  the  sword  against  the  tyrant  on  the  first  day  on  which  it 
could  be  drawn  with  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  with  whom  Dykvelt 
'  was  in  confidential  communication,  and  by .  whose  help  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  good  will  of  three  great  professions. 
Bishop  Cpmpton  was  the  agent  employed  to  manage  the  cler- 
gy ;  Admiral  Herbert  undertook  to  exert  all  his  influence  over 
the  navy ;  and  an  interest  wa^  established  in  th'e  army  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Churchill.  - 

The  conduct  of  Compton  and  Herbert  requires  no  explana- 
tion. Having,  in  all  things  secular,  served  the  crown  with 
zeal  and  fidelity,  they  had  incurred  the  royal  dipleasure  by 
refusing  to  be  ernployed  as  tools  for  the  destruction  of  their 
own  religion.  Both  of  ihem  had  learned  by  experience  how 
soon  James  forgot  obligations,  and  how  bitterly  he  remembered 
what  it  pleased  him  lo  consider  as  wrongs*  The  prelate  had 
by  ah  illegal  sentence  been  suspended  from  his  episcopal 
functions.  The  admiral  had  in  one  hour  been  reduced  from 
opulence  to  penury.  The  situation  of  Churchill  was  widely 
difierent.  He  had  been  raised  by  the  royal  bounty  from 
obscurity  to  eminence,  and  from  poverty  to  wealth.  Having 
istarted  in  life  a  neqdy  ensign,  h'fe  was  now,  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  a  major-general,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  a  peer  of  England ; 
he  commanded  a  troop  of  life  guards ;  he  had  been  appointed 
to  several  honorable  and  lucrative  offices;  and  as  yet  there 
was  no  sign  that  he  had  lost  any  part  of  the  favor  to  which  he 
owed  so  much.  He  was  bound  to  James,  not  only  by  the 
common  obligations  of  allegiance,  but  by  military  honor,  by 
personal  gratitude,  and,,  as  appeared  to  superficial  observers, 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest.  But  Churchill  himself  was  no 
superficial  observer.  He  knew  exactly  what  his  interest  really 
was.  If  his  master  were  once  at  full  liberty  to  employ  Papists, 
not  a  single  Protestant  would  be  employed.  For  a  time  a  few 
highly-favored  servsmts  of  the  crown  might  possibly  be  ex- 
empted from  the  general  proscription  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  induced  to  change  their  religion.  But  even  these 
would,  after  a  short,  respite,  fall  One  by  One,  as  Rochester  had 
already  fallen.  Churchill  might  indeed  secure  himself  from 
this  danger,  and  might  raise  himself  still  higher  in  ihe  royal 
fevor  by  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Rome^;  and  it  might 
seem  that  one  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  avarice  and 
baseness  than  by  capacity  and  valor  was  not  likely  to  be 
17* 
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shocked  at  the  thought  of  hearing  a  mass.  But  so  inconsistent 
is  human  nature  tlmt  there  are  tender  spots  even  in  seared 
consciences.  And  thus  this  man,  who  had  owed  his  rise  in 
life  to  his  sister's  shame,  who  had  been  kept  by  the  most  pro- 
fuse, imperious,' and  shameless  of  harWs,  and  whose  public  life, 
ito  those  who  can  look  steadily  through  the  dazzling  blaze  of 
genius  and  glory,  will  appear  a  prodigy  of  turpitude,  believed 
implicitly  in  the  religicai  which  he  had  learned  as  a  boy,  and 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  formally  abjuring  it.  A  terrible 
alternative  was  before  him.  The  earthly  evil  which  he  most 
dreaded  was  poverty.  The  one  crime  from  which  his  heart 
recoiled  was  apostasy.  And,  if  the  designs  of  the  court  suc- 
ceeded, he  could  not  doubt  that  between  poverty  and  apostasy 
he  must^  soon  make  his  choice.  He  therefore  determined  to 
cross  those  designs ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  no 
guilt  and  no  disgrace  which  he  was  not  ready  to  incur,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  parting  either  with  his  places 
or  with  his  religion.* 

It  was  not  only  as  a  military  commander,  high  in  rank,  and 
distinguished .  by  skill  and  courage,  that  Churchill  was  able  to 
render  services  to  the  opposition.  It  was,  if  not  absolutely 
essential,  yet  most  important,  t»  the  success  of  William's  plans 
ttiat  his  sister-in-law,  who,  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
English  throne,  stood  between  his  wife  and  himself^  should  act 
in  cordial  union  with  him.  All  his  difficulties  would  have 
been  greatly  augmented  if  Anne  had  declared  herself  favorable 
to  the  Indulgence.  Which  side  she  might  take  depended  on 
the  will  of  others.  For  her  understanding  was  sluggish  ;  and 
though  there  was  latent  in  her  character  an  hereditary  wilful- 
ness and  stubbornness  which,  many  years  later,  great  power 
and  great  provocations  developed,  she  was  as  yet-  a  willing 
slave  to  a  nature  far  more  vivacious  and  imperious  than  her 
own.  The  person  by  whom  she  was  absolutely  governed  was 
the  wife  of  Churchill j  a  woman  wljo  afterwards  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  fate  of  England  and  of  Europe. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  favorite  was  Sarah  Jennings. 

*  The  motivd  which  determined  the  conduct  of  the  Churchills  is 
shortly  and  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindi- 
cation. "  It  was,"  she  says,  "  evident  to  all  the  world  that,  as, things 
were  carried  on  by  King  James,  every  body,  sooner  .or  later,  mUst  be 
ruined,  who  would  iiot  become  a  Boman  Catholic.  This  considera- 
tion made  me  very  well  pleased  at  the  Prinee  of  Orange's  tindertak- 
iog  to  reicoa  us  ftom  sueh  slavery ." 
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tier  eider  sisler,  Frances,  had  been  distinguished  by  beauty 
and  levity  eveti  among  the  crowd  of  beautiful  faces  and  light 
characters  which  adorned  and  disgraced  Whitehall  during  the 
wild  carnival  of  the  Restoration.  On  one  occasion  Frances 
dressed  herself  like  an  orange  girl  and  cried  fruit  about  the 
streets.*  Sober  people  predicted  that  a  girl  of  so  little  dis- 
cretion and  delicacy  would  n6t  easily  find  a  husband.  She 
was,  however,  twice  married,  and  was  now  the  wife  of  Tyr- 
connel.  Sarah,  less  regularly  beautiful,  was  perhaps  more 
attractive.  Her  face  was  expressive ;  her  form  wanted  no 
feminine  charm ;  and  the  profusion  of  her  fine  hair,  not  yet  dis- 
guised by  powder  according  to  that  barbarous  fashion  which  she 
lived  to  see  introduced,  was  "the  delight  of  numerous  admirers. 
Among  the  gallants  who  sued"  for  her.  favor.  Colonel  Churchill, 
young,  hafadsome,  graceful,  insinuating,  eloquent  and  brave, 
obtained  the  preference.  He  must  have  been  enamored  in- 
deed. For  he  had  little  property  except  the  ariiiiiity  which  he 
had  bought  with  the  fnfamous  wages  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland ;  he  was  insatiable  of  riches  ;  Sarah  was 
poor;  and  a  plain  girl  with  a  large  fortune  was-  proposed  to 
him.  His  love,  after  a  struggle,  prevailed  over  his  avarice ; 
marriage  only  strengthened  his  passion ;  and  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life,  Sarah  enjoyed  tHe  pleasure  and  distinction  of  being 
the  one  human  l;>eing  who  was  able  to  mislead  that  far-sighted 
and  sure-footed  judgment,  who  was  fervently  loved  by  that  cold 
heart,  and  who  was  servilely  feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit. 

In  a  worldly  sense  the  fidelity  of  Churchiirs  love  was"  am- 
ply rewarded.  His  bride,  though  slenderly  portioned,  brought 
with  her  a  dowry  which,  judiciously  employed,  made  him  at 
length  a  Duke  df  England,  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  empire, 
the  captain-general  of  a  great  coalition,  the  arbiter  betWeen 
mighty  princes,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  the  wealthieist  sub- 
ject in  feurope.  She  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood 
with  the  Princess  Anne ;  and  a  close  friendship  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  girls.  In  character  they  resembled  each  other  very 
little.  Anne  was  slow  and  taciturn.  To  those  whom  she  loved 
she  was  meek.  The  form  which  her  anger  assumed  was  sul- 
lenness.  She  had  a  strong  sense'of  religion,  and  was  attached 
even  with  bigotry  to  the  rites  and '  government  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Sarah  was  lively  and  voluble,  domineered  over 
those  whom  she  regarded  with  most  kindness,  and,  when  she 

*  Ghrammont's  M^oioirs ;  Fepys's  Diary,  Feb.  21,  168^* 
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was  offended,  vented  her  rage  in  tears  and  tempestuous  re- 
proaches. To  sanctity  she  made  no  pretence,  and,  indeed, 
narrowly  escaped  the  imputation  of  irreligion.  She  was  not 
yet  what  she  became  when  one  class  of  vices!  had  been  fully 
developed  in  her  by  prosperity,  and  another  by  adversity,  when 
her  brain  had.  been  turned  by  syccess  and  flattery,  when  her 
heart  had  been  ulcerated  by  disasters  and  mortifications:  She 
lived  to  be  that  most  odious  and  miserable  of  human  beings, 
an  ancient  crone  at  war  with  her  whole  kind,  at  war  with  her 
own  children  and  grandchildren,  great,  indeed  and  rich,  but 
valuing  greatness  and  riches  chiefly  because  they  enabled  her 
to  brave  public  opinion  and  to  indulge  without  restraint  her 
hatred  to  the  livmg  and  the  dead.  In  the  reign  of  James  she 
was  regarded  as  nothing  worse  than  a  fine  high-spirited  young 
woman,- who  could  now  and  then  be  cross  and-  arbitrary,  but 
whose  flaws  of  Temper  might  well  be  pardoned  iii  considera- 
tion of  her  charms. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  diflTerence's  of  taste,  under- 
standing, and  disposition,  are  no  impediments  to  friendship, 
and  that  the  closest  intimacies  ofteO'  exist  between  minds  each 
of  which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  the  other.  Lady  Churchill 
was  loved  and  even  worshipped  by  Anne'.  The  princess  cDuld 
not  live  apart  from  the  object  of  her  romantic  fondness^  She 
married,  and  was  a  faithful  And  even  an  affectionate  wife.  But 
Prince  George,  a  dull  man,  whose  chief  pleasures  were  derived 
from  his  dinner  and  his  bottle,  acquired  over  her  no  influence 
comparable  to  that  exercised  by  her  female  friend,  and  soon 
gave  himself  up  with  stupid  patience  to  the  dominion  of  that 
vehement  and  <jommanding  spirit  by  which  his  wife  was  gov- 
erned. Children  were  born  to  the  royal  pair;  and  Anne  was 
by  no  means  without  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  But  the  ten- 
derness which  she  felt  for  her  offspring  was  languid  when  com- 
pared with  her  devotion  to  the  companion  of  her  early  yeiars. 
At  length  the  princess  became  impatient  of  the  restraint  which 
etiquette  imposed  on  her.  She  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  words 
Madam  and  -Royal  Highness  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was 
more  to  hfer  than  a  sister.  Such  words  were  indeed  necessary 
in  the  gallery  or  the  drawing-room  ;  but  they  Were  disused  in 
the  closet.  Anne  was  Mrs.  Morley  ;  Lady  Churchill  was  Mrs. 
Freeman ;  and  under  tbese  childish  names  was  carried  on  dur- 
ing twenty  years  a  correspondence  on  which  at  last  the  fate  of 
administrations  and  dynasties  depended.  But  as  yet  Anne  had 
no  political  power  and  little  patronage.     Her  friend  attended 
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her  as  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  with  a  salary  of  only  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that,  eV^en  at  this  time,  Churchill  was  able  to  gratify  his  ruling 
passion  by  means  of  his  wife's  influence.  '  The  princess,  though 
her  income  was  large  and  her  tastes  simple,  contracted  debts 
which  her  father,  hot  without  some  murmurs,  discharged ;  and 
it  was  rumored  that  her  embarrassments  had  been  caused  by 
her  prodigal  bounty  to  her  fayorite.* 

At  length  the  liime  had  Arrived  when  this  singular  friend- 
ship was  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  public  affairs.  What 
part  Anne  would  take  in  the  contest  which  distracted  England 
was  matter  of  deep  anxiety.  .  Filial  duty  was  on  one  side. 
The  interests  of  the  religion  to  which  she  was  sincierely  attached 
were  on  the  other;  A  less  inert  nature  might  well  have  re- 
mained long  in  suspense  when  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by 
motives  so  strong  and  so  respectable.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Churchills  decided  the  question ;  and  their  patroness  became 
an  important  member  of  that  extensive  kague  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  the  head. 

In  June,  1687,  Dykvelt  returned  to  the  Hague*  He  J)resented 
to  the  States  General  a  royal  epistle  filled  with  eulogies  of  his 
conduct  during  his  residence  In  Londoid.  These  eulogies,  how- 
ever, were  merely  formal.  James,  in  private  communications 
written  with  his  own  hand,  bitterly  complained  that  the  envoy 
had  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  most  factious  men  in  the 
realm,  and  had  encouraged  them  in  all  their  evil  purposes. 
Dykvelt  carried  with- him  also  a  packet  of  letters  from/ the  most 
eminent  of  thpse  with  whom  he  had  conferred  during  his  stay 
in  England,  The  writers  generally  expressed  unbounded  rev- 
erence aqd  aflT^ction  for  William,  and  referred  him  to  the 
beajer  for  fuller  information  as  to  their  views.  Halifax  dis- 
cussied  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  xjountry  with  his  usual 
subtlety  and  vivacity,  but  took  care  not  to  pledge  himself  to 
any  perilous  line  -of  conduct.  Danby  wrote  in  a  bolder  and 
more  determined  tone,  ^d  could  not  refrain  from  slyly  sneering 
at  the  fears  and  scruples  of  his  accomplished  rival.  But  the 
most  remarkable  letter  was  from  Churqhill.  It  was  written 
with  that  natural  eloquence  which,  illiterate  as  he  was^  he  never 

•  It  wotdd  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  .books  from  which  I  have 
formed  my  estimate  of  the  dnchess's  cl^aacter.  Her  own  letters,  her 
own  vindicating  and  the  replies  which  it  called  forth*  have  been  my 
chief  matmals. 
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wanted  on  mat  occasions,  and  with  an  air  of  magnanimity- 
which,  perfidious  as  he  was^  he  could  with  singular  dexterity 
assume.  The  Princess  Anne,  he  said,  had  commanded  him  to 
assure  her  illustrious  relatives  at  the  Hague  that  she  was  fully 
resolved  by  God's  help  rather  to  lose  her  life  than  to  be  guilty 
of  apostasy.  As  for  himself,  his  places  and  the  royal  favor 
were  as  nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  his  religion.  He 
concluded  by  declaring  in  lofty  language  that,  though  he  could 
not  pretend  to  have  lived  the  lif(^  of  a  saint^  he  should  be  found 
ready,  on  occasion,  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr.* 

Dykvelt's  mission  had  succeeded  so  well  that  a  pretence  was 
soon  fbund  for  sending  another  agent  to  continue  the  Work 
which  had  been  so  auspiciously  commenceid.'  The  new,  envoy, 
afterwards  the  founder  of  a  noble  English  house  which  became 
extinct  in  our  own  time,  was  an  illegitimate  cousin  german  of 
William,  and  bore  a  title  taken  from  the  lordship  of  Zulestein. 
Zulestein's  relationship  to  the  House  of  Orange  gave  him  im- 
portance in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing  was  that  of  a  gallant 
soldier.  He  was  indeed  in  diplomatic  talents  and  knowledge 
far  inferior  to  Dykvelt ;  but  even  this  inferiority  had  its  advan- 
tages. A  military  man,  who  had  never  appeared  to  trouble 
himself  about  political  affairs,  could,  without  exciting  any  sus^ 
picion,  hold  with  the  English  aristocracy  an  intercourse  which, 
if  he  had  been  a  noted  master  of  state  craft,  would  have  been 
jealously  watched.  Zulestein,  after  a  short  absence,  returned 
to  his  country  charged  with  letters  and  verbal  messages  not 
less  important  than  those  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  pred- 
ecessor. A  regular  correspondence  was  from  this  time  estab- 
lished between  the  prince  and  the  opposition.  Agents  of  vari- 
ous mnks  passed  and  repassed  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Hague.  Among  these  a  Scotchman,  of  sOme  parts  and  gfeat 
activity,  named  Johnstone,  was  the  most  useful.  He  was  cousin 
german  of  Burnet  and  son' of  an  eminent  covenanter  who  had, 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  been  put  to  death  for  treason,  and 
who  was  honored  by  his  party  as  a  martyr. 

The  estraii^ement  between  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  became  daily  more  complete.  A  serious 
dispute  had  arisen  concerning  the  six  British  regiments  which 
were  in  the  pay  of  th^  United  Provinces.     The  king  wished  to 

*  The  formal  epistle  which  DykTelt  carried  back  to  the  States  is 
in  the  Archives  at  the  fiaguej  The  other  letters  m6n^ttedin  this 
paragraph  are  given  by  Da&ymple.    App.  to  Book  V. 
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jnit  these  regiments  under  the  commaod  of  ftoilian  Oitholic 
officers.  The  prince  resolutely  opposed  this  design.  The 
king  had  recourse  to  his  favorite  commonplaced  about  tolera- 
tion. The  prince  replied  that  he  only  followed  hid  majesty's 
e;iample.  It  was  notorioiis  that  loyal  and  able  men  had  been 
turned  out  of  office  in  England  merely  for  being  Protestants. 
It  was  then  Purely  competent  to  the  Stadtholder  and  the  States 
General  to  withhold  high  public  trusts  from  Papists.  This  an- 
swer provoked  James  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  his  rage,  he  lost 
sight  of  veracity  and  common  sense.  It  was  false,  he  vehe- 
mently said,  that  he  had  ever  tamed  out  any  body  on  religious 
§  rounds.  And,  if  he  had,  what  was  that,  to  the  prince  or  to  the 
tates?  Were  they  his  masters  ?  Were  they  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  conduct  of  foreign  princes  ?  From  that  time  he 
became  desirous  to  recall  his  subjects  who  were  in  the  Dutch 
service.  "By  bringing  them  over  to  England  he  should,  he 
conceived,  at  once  strengthen  himself,  and  weaken  his  worst 
enemies.  Btit  there  were  financial  difficulties  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  overlook.  The  number  of  troops  already 
in  his  service  was  as  great  as  his  revenue,  though  large  beyond 
all  precedent,  and  though  parsimoniously  administered,  would 
support.  If  the  battalions  now  in  Holland  yrere  added  to  the 
existing  establishment,  the  Treasury  would  be  bankrupt.  Per- 
haps Lewis  might  be  induced  to  take  them  into  his  service. 
They  would  in  that  case  be  removed  from  a  country  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  i^publican 
government  and  a  Calyinistic  worship,  and  would  be  placed  In 
a  country  where  none  ventured  to  dispute  the  mandates  of  the 
Sovereign  or  the  doctrines  of  the  true  Church.  The  soldiers 
would  soon  unlearn  every  political  and^  religious  heresy.  Their 
native  prince  might  always,  at  short  notice,  command  their 
help,  and  Would,  on  any  emergency,  be  able  to  rely  on  their 
fidelity. 

A  negotiation  on^  Uiis  subject  was  opened  between  Whitehall 
and  Versailles.  Lewis  had  as  many  soldiers  as  he  wanted ; 
and  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  to 
take  Englishmen  into  his  service ;  for  the  pay  of  England, 
low  as  it  must  seem  to  our  generation,  was  much  higher  than 
the  pay  of  France.  '  At  the  same  time,  it  Was  a  great  object  to 
deprive  William  of  so  fine  a  brigade.  After  some  weeks  of 
correspondence,  Barilloh  was^  authorized  to  promise  that,  if 
James  would  recall  the  British  troops  from  Holland,  Lewis 
would  bear  the  charge  of  supporting  two  thousand  of  them  in 
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En^and.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  James  with  warm  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  he 
requested  the  States  General  to  send  back  the  six  regiments. 
The  States  General,  completely  governed  by  William,  answered 
that  such  a  demand,  in  such  circumstances,  was  not  authorized 
by  the  existing  treaties,  and  po^tively  refused  to  comply.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Amsterdam,  which  li^d  voted  for  keeping  these 
troops  in  Holland  when  James  needed  their  help  against  the 
western  insurgents,  now  contended  vehemently  that  his  request 
ought  to  be,  granted.  On  both  occasions,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  ruled  that  great  city  was  to  cross  the  Prince  of 
Orange.* 

The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were  scarcely  so  formidablie.  to 
James  as  tlie  Dutch  presses.  English  books  and  pamphlets 
against  his  goveri^^ment  were  daily  jMrinted  at  the  Hague ;  nor 
could  any  vigilance  prevent  copies  from  beirig  smuggled,  by 
tens  of  thousands,  into  the  countries  bordering  on  the  German 
Oceaa.  Among  these  publications,  one  was  distinguished  by 
its  importance,  find  by  the  immense  effect  which  it  produced. 
The  opinion  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  held 
respecting  the  Indulgence  was  we41  known  to  all  who  were  con- 
versant with  public  affairs.  But,  as  no  official  announcement 
of  that  opinion  had  appeared-,  many  persons  who  had  not  access 
to  good  private  sources  of  information  were  deceived  or  per- 
plexed by  the  confidence  with  which  the  partisans  of  the  court 
asserted  that  their  highnesses  approved  of  the  king's  late  acts. 
To  contradict  those  assertions  publicly  would  have  been  a  sim- 
ple and  obvious  course,  if  the  sole  object  of  William  had  been 
to  strengthen  his  interest  io  England.  But  he  considered  Eng- 
land chiefly  as  an  instrument  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his 
great  European  design.  Towards  that  design  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain the  cooperation  of  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
of  the  Italian  princes,  and  even  of  the  sovereign,  pontiff  There 
was  reason  to  fear  .that  any  deelaratioh  which  was  satisfactory 
to  British  Protestants  would  excite  alarm  and  disgust  at  Madrid,. 
Vienna,  Turin,  and  Rome.     Foj:  this  reason  the  princfe  long 

•  STinderland  to  William,  Aug.  24,  1^86;  WiUiam  to  Suixdeiiand, 
Sept.  -^,.1686;  Barillon,  May  -h^^*  Oct.  yV  ^»  1687 J 
Lewis  to  Barillon,  Oct.  ^,  1687 ;  Memorial  of  Albeville,  Dec^  ^|» 
1687 ;  James  to  WiUiam.  Jan.  17,  Feb.  16,  March  2^  13,  1688 ;  AvauX 
:Neg.  March  Vr  A>  tPf'  ^,  1688.        . 
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abstained  from  fonnally  expressing  his  sentiments.  At  length 
it  was  represented  to  him  that  his  continued  silence  had  excited 
much  uneasiness  and  distrust  among  his  well-wishers,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  speaks  Out,  He  therefore  determined  to  explain 
himself. 

A  Scotch  Whig,  named  Stewart,  had  fled,  some  years  before, 
to  Holland,  in  order  to  avoid  the  boot  and  the  gallows,  and  had 
become  intimate  with  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  .the  Stadtholder's  confidence  and  favor.  By 
Stewart  had  been  drawn  up  the  violent  and  acrimonious  ipani- 
feteto  of  Argyle.  When  the  Indulgence  appeared,  Stewart 
conceived  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  not  only 
pardon,  but  reward.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  government^ 
of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy ;  they  were  accepted  ;  and  he 
addressed  to  Fagel  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  the  direction  of  Janies.  In  that  letter  the  Pensionary  was 
exhorted  to  use  all  his  influence  with  the  prince  and  princess, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  support  their  father's  policy. 
After  some  delay»  Fagel  transmitted  a  reply,  deeply  meditated, 
and  drawn  up  with  exquisite  art.  No  person  who  studies  that 
remarkable  document  can  fail  to  perceive  that  though  it  is 
framed  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  reassure  and  delight 
English  Protestants,  it  contains  not  a  word  which  could  give 
oflTence,  ^ven  at  the  Vatican.  It  was  announced  that  William 
and  Mary  would,  with  pleasure,  assist. in  abolishing  every  law 
which  made  any  Englishman  liable  to  punishment  for  his  reli- 
gious opinions.  But  between  punishments  and  disabilities  a  dis- 
tinction was  taken.  To  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  office  would, 
in  the  judgment  of  their  highnesses,  be  neither  for  the  general 
interest  of  England  nor  even  for  the  interest  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  themselves.  This  manifesto  was  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages,  and  circulated  widely  on  the  Continent  Of  the 
English  version,  carefully  prepared  by  Burnet,  near  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  were  introduced  into  the  eastern  shires,  and  rapidly 
distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  No  state  paper  was  ever 
more  completely,  successful.  The  Protestants  of  our  island 
applauded  the  rrianly  firmness  with  which  William  declared 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  intrust  Papists  with  any  share  in 
the  government.  The .  Roman  Catholic  princes,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  pleased  by  the  mild  and  temperate  style  in  which 
his  resolution  was  expressed,  and  by  the  hope  which  he  held 
out  that,  under  his  admmistration,  no  member  of  their  Church 
would  be  molested  on  account  of  religion. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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It  is  probable  that  the  Pope  himself  was  among  those  who 
read  this  celebrated  lett^lr  with  pleasure.  He  had  some  months 
before  dismissed  Castlemaine  in  a  manner  Which  showed  little 
regard  for  (he  feelings  of  Castlemaine's  master.  Innocent 
thoroughly  disliked  the  whole  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  English  government.  ,  He  saw  that  the  unjust  and  impolitic 
measures  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal  were  fkf  more  likely  to  mak6 
the  penal  laws  perpetual  than  to  bntig  about  an  abolition  of  the 
test.  His  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Vejsailles  was  every  'day 
becoming  more  and  more  serious;'  nor  could  he,  either  in  his 
character  of  temporal  prince  or  in  his  character  of  sovereign 
ponfifT,  feel  cordial  friendship  for  a  Vassal  a[  that  court.  Castle- 
maine was  ill  qualified  to  remove  these  disgusts.  He  was  in- 
deed well  acquainted  with  Rome,  and  was,  foi*  a  layman, 
deeply  read  in  theological  controversy.*  But  he  had  none  of 
the  address  which  his  post  required^  and,  even  had  he  been 
a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest  ability,  there  was  a  circumstance 
which  would  have  disqualified  him  for  the  particular  mission 
on  which  he  '  had  been  sent.  He  was  known  all  over  Europe 
as  the  husband  of  the  most  shameless  of  women ;  and  he  was 
known  in  no  other  way.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him  or 
of  him  without  remenibering  in  what  manner  the  very  title  by 
which  he  was  called  had  been  Acquired.  This  circumstance 
would  have  n>attered  littl6  if  he  had  been  accredited  to  some 
dissolute  court,  such  as  that  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Montespau 
had  lately  been  dominant.  But  there  was  an  obvious  impro- 
priety in  sending  him  on  an  embassy  rather  of  a  spiritual  than 
of  a  secular  nature'  to  a  pontiff  of  primitive  austerity^  The 
Protestants  all  over  Europe  sneered;  and  Innocent,  already 
unfavorably  disposed  to  the  Englfsh  government,  considered 
the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  him,  at  so  much  risk  and 
at  so  h^avy  a  cost,'  as  little  better  than  an  afiront.  The  salary 
of  the  ambassador  was  fixed  at  a^  hundred  pounds  a  week. 
Castlemaine  complained  that  this  was  too  little.  Thrice  the 
sum,  he  said,  would  hardly  suffice.  For  at  Rome  the  min- 
isters, of  all  the  great  continental  powers  exerted  themselves 
to  surpass  one  another  in  splendor,  under  the  eyes  of  a  peo- 
ple whom  the  habit  of  seeing  magnificent  buildings,  decora- 
tions, and  ceremonies  had  made  fastidious.  He  always 
declared  that  he  had  been  a  loser  by  his  mission*  He  was 
accompanied  by  several  young  gentlemen  of  the  best  Roman 
Catholic   femilies  in  England,  Ratcliffes,  Arundells  and  Tich- 

•  Adda,  Not. -A,  1685. 
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bourses.  At  Rome  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  6f  the  house 
of  Pamfili,  on  the  south  of  the  stately  place  of  N^vona.  He 
was  early  admitted  to  a  private  interview  with  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  but  tlie  public  audience  was  long  delayed.  Indeed, 
Castlemaine's  preparations  foY  that  great  occasion  were  so 
sumptuous  that,  though  commenced  at  Easter,  1686,  they  were 
not  complete  till  the  following  November ;  and  in  November 
the  Pope  had,  ot  pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout, 
which  caused  another  pbstponement.  In  January,  1687,  at 
length,  the  solemn  introduction  fend  homage  were  performed 
with  unusud  pomp.  The  state  coaches,  which  had  been  built 
at  Rome  for  the  pageant,  were  so.  superb,  that  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  fine  engravings, 
and  to  be  celebrated  by  poets  in  several  languages.*  The 
front  of  the  ambassador's  palace  was  decorated  on  this  great 
day  with  absurd  filllegoridal  pamtings  of  gigantic  size.  There 
was  Saint  George  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Titus  Gates, 
and.  Hercules  with  his  chib  crushing  College,  the  Protestant 
joiner,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himself  with  his  flail. 
After  this  public  appearance,  Castlemairie  invited  all  the  per- 
sons of  note  then  asseftibled  at  Rome  to  a  banquet  in  that  gay 
and  splendid  gallery  which  is  adorned  with  paintings  of  subjects 
from  the  -^neid  by  Peter  of  Cortona.  The  whole  city  crowded 
to  the  show;  and  it  wa^  with  difficulty  that  a  company  of 
Swiss  guards  could  keep  order  among  the  spectators.  The 
nobles  of  the  pontifical  stat^,  in  return,  gave  costly  entertain- 
ments to  the  ambassador;  and  poets  and  wits  W6re  employed 
to  lavish  on  him  and  on  his  master  insipid  and  hyperbolical 
adulation,  such  as  flourishes  most  when  genius  and  taste  are  in 
the  deepest  decay.      Foremost  among  the   flatterers  was  a 

•  The  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  De  Propaganda  Fide  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  in  some  detestable  hexameters  and  pentam- 
eters, of  which  the  following  specimen  may  suffice  :  -:- 

'PoiY^Qiov  di]  axttpiutvos  XaunQoio  -j^laupov^ 
»xa  fiiiX*  ^I'iGa^v  ka*  ^itv  ox^o?  oTtag' 

S^/i<XTa,  Tot);  ^*  iJinovgt  roiadt  'Fmuy]  cyi}. 

^  The  Latin  verses  ar«  a  little  better.     Nahum  Tate  responded  in 

English  .-  — 

"His  furious  train  and  passing  pomp  to  view, 
A  pomp  that  even  to  Rome  itself  Was  new, 
Each  age,  each  sex,  the  Latian  tturets  filled, 
Each  age  and  sex  in  tears  of  joy  distilled.'* 
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crowned  head.  Tlnrty  years  had  elapseid  since  Christina,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus,  had  voluntarily  descended 
from  the  Swedish  throne.  After  long  wanderings,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  had  committed  many  follies  £uid  crimes, 
she  had  finally  takea  4jp  her  abode  at  Rome,  where  she  busied 
herself  with  astrological  calculations  and  with  the  intrigues  of 
the  conclave,  and  amused  herself  with  pictures,  gems,  manu- 
scripts, and  medals.  She  now  composed  some  Italian  stanzas 
in  honor  of  the  English  prince  who,  sprung,  like  herself,  from 
a  race  of  kings  heretofore  regarded  as  the  champiops  of  the 
Reformation,  had,  like  herself,  been  reconciled  to  the  ancient 
Church.  A  splendid  assembly  met  in  her  palace.  Her  verses, 
set  to  music,  were  sung  with  universal  applause ;  and  one  of. 
her  literary  dependants  pronouncecl  an  oration  on  the  same 
subject  in  a  style  so  florid  that  it  seems  to  have  offended  the 
taste  of  the  English  hearers.  The  Jesuits,  hostile  to  the  Pope, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  disposed  to  pay  every 
honor  to  James,  received  the  English  embassy  with  the  utmost 
pomp  in  that  princely  house  where  the  remains  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  lazulite  and  gold-  Sculpture,  painting, 
poetry,  and  eloquence  were  eraploved  to  compliment  the 
strangers;  but  all  these  arts  had  sunk  into  deep  degeneracy. 
There  was  a  great  disjjlay  of  turgid  and  impure  Latinity 
unworthy  of  so  erudite  an  order ;  and  some  of  the  inscriptions 
which  adorned  the  walls  had  a  fault  more  serious  than  even  a 
bad  style.  It  was  said  in  one  place  that  James  had  sent  his 
brother  as  his  messenger  to  heav^h,  and  in  another  that  James 
had  furnished  the  wings  with  which  his  brother  had  soared  to 
a  higher  region.  There  was  a  still  more  unfortunate  distich, 
which  at  the  time  attracted  little  notice,  but  which,  a  few 
months  later,  was  remembered  and  malignantly  interpreted. 
"  O  king,"  said  the  poet,  "  cease  to  sigh  for  a  son.  Though 
nature  may  refuse  your  wish,  the  stars  will  find  a  way  to 
grant  it." 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities,  Castlemaine  had  to  suffer 
cruel  mortifications  and  humiliations.  The  Pope  treated  him 
with  extreme  coldness  and  reserve.  As  often  as  the  ambas- 
sador pressed  for  an  answer  to  the  request  which  he  had  been 
instructed  to  make  in  favor  of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken  with 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 
The  fame  of  these  singular  audiences  spread  oVer  Rome. 
Pasquin  was  not  silent.  All  the  curious  and  tattling  population 
of  the  idlest  of  cities,  the  Jesuits  and  the  prelates  of  the  French 
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faction  only  excepted,  laughed  at  Castlemaine^s  discomfiture. 
His  temper,  naturally  unamiable,  was  soon  exasperated  to 
violence ;  and  he  circulated  a  memorial  reflecting  on  the  Pope. 
He  had  now  put  himself  in  the  wrong.  The  sagacious  Italian 
had  got  the  advantage,  and  took  care  to  keep  it.  He  positively 
declared  that  the  rule  which  excluded  Jesuits  from  ecclesiastical 
preferment  .should  not  be  relaxed  in  favor  of  Father  Petrc. 
Castlemaine,  much  provoked,  threatened  to  leave  Rome.  In- 
nocent replied,  with  a  meek  impertinence,  which  was  the  more 
provoking  because  it  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
simplicity,  that  his  excellency  might  go  if  he  liked.  "But  if 
we  must  lose  him,"  added  the  venerable  pontiff,  "  I  hope  that 
he  will  take  care  of  his  health  on  the  road.  English  people 
do  not  know  how  dangerous  it  is  in  this  country  to  travel  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The Jiest  way  is  to  start  before  dawn, 
and  to  take  some  rest  at  noon."  With  this  salutary  advice 
and  with  a  string  of  beadd,  the  i^ifortunate  ambassador  was 
dismissed.  In  a  few  months  appeared,  both  in  the  Italian  and  in 
the  English  tongue,  a  pompous  history  of  the  mission,  magnifi- 
cently printed  in  folio,  and  illustrated  with  plates.  The  frontis- 
piece, to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Protestants,  represented 
Castlemaine  in  the  robes  of  a  peer,  with  his  coronet  in  his 
hand,  kissing  the  toe  of  Innocent.* 
■■J  .  i.-i  ,     I  .  ,       .  .     ■  .      ■ 

*  Corresx^ndeQce  of  JameiB  and  Innocent,  in  the  British  Museum ; 
Burnet,  i.  703 — 705 ;  Welwood'a  Memoirs ;  Commons'  Journals,  Oct. 
28,  1689 ;  An  Account  of  his  Excellex^oe  Koger  Earl  of  Castelmaine's 
Embassy,  by  Michael  Wright,  chief  steward  of  his  Excellency's 
house  at  Bome,  1688. 
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CHAPTD&    Viii. 

I 

The  marked  discourtesy  of  the  Pope  Ynight  Well  have  irri- 
tated the  meekest  of  princes.  But  tfie  only  effect  which  it 
produced  on  James  was  to  make  him  more  lavi^  of  caresses 
and  compliments.  While  Castlemaipe,  his  whole  soul  festered 
with  angry  passions,  was  on  his  road  back  to  England,  the 
Nuncio  was  loaded  with- honors  which  his  own  judgment  would 
have  led  him  to  reject  He  had,  by  a  fictron  often  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  been  lately  raised  to  the  episcopal  d^ity 
without  having  the  charge  of  any  see.  He  was  called  Aifeh- 
bishop  of  Amasia,  the  birthplace  of  Mithridates,  an  ancient 
city  of  which  all  trace  had  long  disappeared.  James  insisted 
that  the  ceremony  of  consecration  should  be  performed  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace.  The  vicar  apostolic  Leybum 
and  two  Irish  prelates  officiated.  The  doors  were  thrown  open 
to  the  public ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  some  of  those  Puritans 
who  had  recently  turned  courtiers  were  among  the  spectators. 
In  the  evening,  Adda,  wearing  the  robes  of  his  new  office, 
joined  the  circle  in  the  queen's  apartments.  James  fell  on  his 
knees  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court  and  implored  a  bless- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  restraints  imposed  by  etiquette,  th^  aston- 
ishment and  disgust  bf  the  bystanders  could  not  be  concealed.* 
It  was  long  indeed  smce  an  English  sovereign  had  knelt  to 
mortal  man ;  and  those  who  saw  the  strange  sight  could  not 
but  think  of  that  day  of  shame  when  John  aid  bomage  for  his 
crown  between  the  hands  of  Pandolph. 

In  a  short  time,  a  still  more  ostentatious  pageant  was  per- 
formed in  honor  of  the  Holy  S6e'.  It  was  determined  that  the 
Nuncio  should  go  to  court  in  solemn  procession.  Some  per- 
sons, on  whose  obedience  the  king  had  counted,  showed,  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  si,gns  of  a  mutinous  spirit 
Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  second  temporal- 
peer  of  the  realm,  Charles  Seymour,  commonly  called  the 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset.  He  was  in  truth  a  man  in  whom 
the  pride  of  birth  and  rank  amounted  almost  to  a  disease. 

*  Barillon,  May  -j^,  1687. 
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I  ne  fortune  which  he  had  inherited  was  not  adeqiiate  to  the 
»iigh  place  which  he  held  among  the  English  aristocracy ;  but 
iie  had  become  possessed  of  the  greatest  estate  in  England 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Percy 
who  wore  the  ancient  coronet  of  Northumberland.  Somerset 
was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  was  very  little  known  to 
the  public*  He  was  a  lord  of- the  king's  bedchamber,  and 
colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  which  had  been  raised  at  the 
time  of  the  western  insurrection.  He  had  rfot  scrupled  to 
carry  the  sword  of  state  into  the  royal  chapel  on  days  of 
festival ;  bqt  he  now  resolutely  refused  to  swell  the  pornp  of 
the  Nuncio.  Some  members  of  his  family  implored  him  not 
to  draw  ori  himself  the  "royal  displeasure ;  but  their  entreaties 
produced  no  effect.  The  king  himself  expostulated.  **I 
•thought,  my  lord,"  said  he,  ^'that  I  was  doing  you  a  great 
honor  in  appointing  you  to  escort  the  minister  of  the  first  of  all 
crowned  heads."  "  Sir,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  am  advised  that 
I  cannot  obey  your  majesty  without  breaking  the  law."  "  I 
will  make  yjou  fear  me  as  well  as  the  law,"  answered  the  king, 
insolently.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law  ? " 
"Your  majesty  may  be  above  the  law,"  replied  Somerset, 
"  but  I  am  not ;  and,  while  I  obey  the  law,  I  fear  ^nothing." 
The  king  turned  away  in  high  displeasure,  and  Someiiset  was 
instantly  dismissed  from  his  posts  in  the  household  and  in  the 
army.* 

On  one  point,  however,  James  showed  sorhe  prudencie.  He 
did  not  venture  to  parade  the  Papal  envoy  in  state  before  the 
vast  population  of  the  capital.  The  ceremony  was  performed, 
on  the  third  of  July,  168t,  at  Windsor.  Great  multitudes 
flocked  to  the  little  town.  The  visitors  were  so  numerous  that 
there  was  neither  food  nor  lodging  for  them ;  and  many  per- 
sons of  quality  sate  the  whole  day  in  their  carriages  waiting 
for  the  exhibition.  At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  knight 
marshal's  men  appeared  on  horseback.  Theh  cathe  a  long 
train  of  running  footmen ;  and  then  in  a  royal  coach  appeared 
Adda,  robed  in  purple^  with  a  brilliant  cross  on  his  breast.  He 
was  followed  by  the  equipages  of  the  principal  courtiers  and 
ministers  of  state.     In  his  train  the  crowd  recognized  with 

*  Memoirs  of  tlie  Duk6  of  ^Somerset;  Citton,  July  i^,  1687; 
Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the 
Second,  ii.  116, 117,  118;  Lord  Lonadale's  M^ilbin,. 
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disgust  the  arms  and  liveries  of  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
of  Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester.* 

On  the  following  day  appeared  in  the  ,Gazette  a  proclama- 
tion dissolving  that  parliament  which  of  all  the  fifteen  Parlia- 
ments held  by  the  Stuarts  had  been  the  most  obsequious.t , 

Meanwhile  new  difficulties  had  arisen  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  some  judges  had  been 
turned  out  and  others  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
decision  &vorable  to  the  crown  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Hales ;  and  already  fresl^  changes  were  necessary. 

The  king  had  scarcely  formed  that  army  on  which  he  chiefly 
depended  for  the  accomplishing  of  his  designs  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  himself  control  it.  ^  When  war  was  actually 
raging  in  the  kingdom  a  mutineer  qt  a  deserter  might,  be  tried 
by  a  military  tribunal  and  executed  by  the  provost  marshal. 
But  there  was  now  profound  peace.  The  common  law  of 
England,  having  sprung  up  in  an  age  when  all  men  bore  arms 
occasionally  and  none  constantly,  recognized  no  distinction,  in 
time  of  peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor 
was  there  any  act  resembling  that  by  which  the  authority 
necessary  for  the  government  of  regular  troops  is  now  annually 
confided  to  the  sovereign.  Some  old  statutes  indeed  made 
desertion  felony  in  certain  specified  cases.  But  those  statutes 
were  applicable  only  to  soldiers  serving  the  king  in  actual  war, 
and  could  not  widiout  the  grossest  disingenuousness  be  so 
strained  as  to  include  the  case  of  a  man  who,  in  a  time  of 
profound  tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad,  should  become  tired 
of  the  camp  at  Hounslow  and  should  go  back  to  his  native 
village.  The  government  appears  to  have  had  no  hold  on 
such  a  man,  except  the  hold  which  master  bakers  and  master 
tailors  have  on  their  journeymen-  He  and  his  officers  were,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  on  a  level.  If  he  sworo  at  them  he  might 
be  fined  for  ,an  oath.  If  he  struck  them  he  might  be  prose- 
cuted for  assault  and  battery.  In  truth  the  regular  army  was 
under  less  restraint  than  the  militia.  For  the  militia  was  a 
body  established  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  it  had  been  pro- 
vided by  that  act  that  slight  punishments  might  be  summarily 
inflicted  for  breaches  of  discipline. 

♦  liondon  Gazette,  July  7,  1687 ;  Citters,  July  -/y.    Account  of 
the  ceremony  reprinted  among  tlie  Somera  Tracts, 
t  London  GAzette,  July  4,  1987. 
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It  does  not  appear  that,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  pra,ctical  inconvenience  arising  from  this  state  of 
the  law  had  been  much  felt.  The  explanation  may  perhaps 
be  that,  till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  force  which  he  main- 
tained in  England  consisted  chiefly  of  household  troops,  whose 
pay  was  so  high  that  dismission  from  the  service  would  have 
been  felt  by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity.  The  stipend 
of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  a  provision  for  the  younger 
son  of  a  gentleman.  Even  the  Foot  Guards  were  in  a  situa- 
tion which  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  population  might 
regard  with  envy.  The  return  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier  and 
the  raising  of  the  new  regiments-  had  made  a  great  change. 
There  were  now  in  England  many  thousands  of  soldiers,  each 
of  whom  received  only  eightpenCe  a  day.  The  dread  of  pun- 
ishment was  therefore  necessary  to  keep  them  to  their  duty ; 
and  such  punishment  their  officers  could  not  legally  inflict. 
James  had  therefore  one  plain  choice  before  him,  to  let  his 
army  dissolve  itself,  or  to  induce  the  judges  to  pronounce  that 
the  law  was  what  every  barrister  in  the  Temple  knew  that  it 
was  not.  ' 

It  was  peculiarly  important  to  secure  the' cooperation  of  two 
courts  ;  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  was  the  first  crimi- 
nal tribunal  in  the-  realm,  and  the  court  of  jail  delivery,  which 
sate  at  the  Old  Bailej^  and  had  jurisdiction  over  oflences  com- 
mitted in  the  capital.  In  both  these  courts  there  were  great 
difiiculties.  Herbert,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  servile 
as  he  had  hitherto  been,  would  go  no  farther.  Resistance  still 
more  sturdy  was  to  be  expected  from  Sir  John  Holt,  who,  as 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  occupied  the' bench  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  Holt  was  an  eminently  learned  and  clear-headed 
lawyer ;  he  Was  an  upright  and  courageous  man  ;  and,  though 
he  had  never  been  factious,  his  political  opinions  had  a  tinge 
of  Whiggism*  AH  obstacles,  however,  disappeared  before  the 
royal  will."^  HoU  was  turned  out  of  the  recordership.  Herbert 
and  another  judge  were  removed  from  the  King's  Bench ;  and 
the  vacauit  places  were  filled  by  persons  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment could  confide.  It  was  indeed  necessary  to  go  very  low 
down  in  the  legal  profession  before'  men  could  be  found  willing 
to  render  such  services  as  were  now  required.  The  new  chief 
justice.  Sir  Robert  Wright,  was  ignorant  to  a  proverb;  yet 
ignorance  was  not  his  worst  fault.  His  vices  had  ruined  him. 
He  had  resorted  to  infamous  ways  of  raising  money,  and  had, 
on  one  occasion,  made  a  false  affidavit   in  order  to   obtain 
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possession  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Poor,  dissolute,  and 
shameless,  he  had  become  one  of  the  parasites  of  Jeffireys, 
who  promoted  him  and  insulted  him.  Such  was  the  man  who 
was  now  selected  by  James  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  England. 
One  Richcurd  Allibone,  who  was  even  more  ignorant  of  the  law 
than  Wright,  and  who,  as  a  Koman  Catholic,  was  incapable  of 
holding  office,  was  appointed  a  puisne  judge  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  equally  notorious  as  a  ser- 
vile Tory  and  a  tedious  orator,  became  recorder  of  London. 
When  these  chaiijges  had  been  made  sevei^  deserters  were 
brought  to  trial.  They  were  convicted  in  the  face  of  the  letter 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Some  received  sentence  of  death 
at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  some  at  the  Old  Bailey.  They 
were  hanged  in  sight  of  the  regiments  to  which  they  had 
belonged ;  and  care  was  taken  that  the  executions  should  be 
announced  in  the  London  Gazette,  which  very  seldom  noticed 
such  events.* 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  law,  so  grossly  insulted  by 
courts  which  derived  from  it  all  their  authority,  and  which  were 
in  the  habit  of  looking  to  it  as  their  guide,  would  be  little 
respected  by  a  tribunal  created  and  regulated  by  tyrannical 
caprice.  The  new  High  Commission  had,  during  the  first 
months  of  its  .existence,  merely  inhibited'  clergymen  frcfm 
exercising  spiritual  functions.  The  rights  of  property  had 
remained  untouched.  But,  early  in  the  year  1687,  it  was 
determined  to  strike  at  freehold  interests,  and  to  impress  on 
every  Anglican  priest  and  prelate  the  conviction  that,  if  he 
refused  to  lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  minister,  he  would^  in  an  hour  lie.  reduced 
to  bjggarv. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  to  try  the  first  experiment  on 
some  obscure  individual.  But  the  government  was  under  an 
in&tuation  such  as,  in  a  more  simple  age,  would  have  been 
called  judicial.  War  was  therefore  at  once  declared  against 
the  two  most  venerable  corporations  of  the  realm,  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  nas  during  many  ages  been  great; 
but  it  was  at  the  height  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     None  of  the  neighboring  coi^ntries  coiild  boast  of 

*  See  the  statutes  18  Hen.  6,  c.  19 ;  2  &  3  Ed.  6,  c.  2 ;  Eachard's 
History  of  the  Revolution ;  Kennet,  iii.  468 ;  North's  Life  of  Guild- 
ford; 247 ;  London  Gazette,  April  18,  May  23,  1687 ;  Vindication  of 
l^e  E.  of  R.  (Earl  of  Rochester.) 
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such  splencli4  and  opulent  seats  of  learoinfl.  The  schools  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  of  Leyden  And  Utrecht,  of  Louvain 
and  Gfottingen,  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  seemed  mean  to  schol- 
ars who  had  been  educated  in  the  magnificent  foundations  of 
Wykeham  and  Wolsey,  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Literature  and  science  were,  in  the  academical  sys- 
teip  of  England,  surrounded  with  pomp?  aimed  with  magistracy, 
and  closely  allied  with  all  the  most  august  institutions  of  the 
State.  To  be  the  chanpellor  of  a  university  was  a  distinction 
eagerly  sought  by  the  magnates  of  the  realjm.  To  represent 
a  university  in  parliament  was  a  faVorite  oliject  of  the  ambition 
of  statesmen.  Nobles  and  even  princes  wore  proud  to  receive 
from  a  universi^  the  privilege  of  wearipg  the  doctoral  scarlet. 
The  curious  were  attracted  to  the  universities  by  ancient  build- 
ings rich  with  the  tracery  of  the.  n^iddle  ages,  by  modern 
buildings  which  exhibited  the  highest  skill  of  Jones,  and  Wren, 
by  noble  halls  and  chapels,  by  museums,  by  botanical  gardens, 
and  by  the  only  great  public  libraries  which  the  kingdom  then 
contained.  The  state  which  Oxford  especially  displayed  on 
solemn  occasions'  rivalled  that  of  sovereign  princes.  When  her 
chancellor,  the  venerable  Duke  of  Orraond,  sate  in  his  em- 
broidered mantle  on  his  throne  under  the  painted  celling  of  the 
Sheldonian  theatre,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  graduates  robed 
according  to  their  rank,  while  the  noblest  youths  of  England 
were  solemnly  presented .  to  him  as  candidates  for  academical 
honors,  he  made  an  appearance  scarcely  less  regal  than  ^at 
which  his  mastjer  made  in  the  banqueting-house  of  Whitehall. 
At  the  universities  had  been  formed  the  minds  of  almost  all  the 
eminent  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  wits,  poets,  and  ora- 
tors of  the  land,  and  of  a  large  proportiou  pf  the  nobifity  and 
of  the  opulent  gentry.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  con- 
nection l^tween  the  scholar  and  the  school  did  not  terminate 
with  his  r^idenoe.  He  often  continued  to  be  through  life  a 
member  of  the  academical  body,  and  to  vpte  as  such  at  all 
important .  elections.  He  therefore  regarded  his  old  haunts  by 
the  Cam  and  the  Isis  with  even  more  than  the  afiection  which 
educated'  men  ordinarily  feel  for  the  place  6f  their  education. 
There  was  no  corner  of  England  in  which  both  universities  had 
not  grateful  and  zealous,  sons.  Any  attack  on  the  honor  or 
interests  of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  was  certain  to  excite 
the  resentment  of  a  powerful,  active,  and  intelligent  class  scat- 
tered over  every  county  from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall. 
The  resident  graduates,  as  a  body,  were  perhaps  not  superioi 
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positively  to  the  resident  graduates  of  our  time ;  but  they 
occupied  a  far  higher  position  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
community.  For  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  then  the  only 
two  provincial  towns  in  the  kingdom  in  which  could  be  found 
a  large  number  of  men  whose  understandings  had  been  highly 
cultivated.  Even  the  capital  felt  great  respect  for  the  author- 
ity of  the  universities,  not  only  on  questions  of 'divinity,  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  of  classical  antiquity,  but  also  on  points 
on  which  capitals  generally  claim  the  right  of  deciding  m  the 
last  resort.  From  Will's  coffee-house,  and  from  the  pit  of  the 
theatre  royal  in  Drury  Lane^  an  appeal  lay  to  the  two  great  na- 
tional seats  of  taste  and  leamiiig.  Plays  which  had  been 
enthusiastically  applauded  in  London  were  not  thought  out  of 
danger  till  they  had  undergone  the  more  severe  judgment  of 
audiences  familiar  with  Sophocles  and  Terence.* 

The  great  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of  the  English 
universities  had  been  strenuously  exerted  on  the  side  of  the 
.crown.  The  head-quarters  of  Charles  the  First  had  been  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  silver  tankards  and  salvers  of  all  the  colleges 
had  been  melted  down  to  supply  his  military  chest.  Cambridge 
was  not  less  loyally  disposed.  She  had  sent  a  large  part  of  her 
plate  to  the  royal  camp  ;  and  the  rest  would  have  followed  had 
not  the  town  been  seized  by  the  troops  of  the  parliament. 
Both  universities  had  been  treated  with  extreme  severity  by  the 
victorious  Puritans.  Both  had  hailed  the  Restoration  with 
delight.  Both  had  steadily  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Both 
had  expressed  the  ^eepest  horror  at  the  Rye  House  Plot. 
Cambridge  had  not  only  deposed  her  chancellor  Monmouth, 
but  had  marked  her  abhorrence  of  his  treason  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  a  seat  of  learning,  by  committing  to  the  flames 
the  canvass  on  which  his  pleasing  face  and  figure  had  been 
portrayed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  Kneller.t  Oxford,  >hich  lay 
nearei;'  to  the  western  insurgents,  had  given  sfill  stronger  proofs 
of  loyalty.  -  The  students,  under  the  sanction  of  their  precep- 
tors, had  taken  arms  by  hundreds  in  defence  of  hereditary 
right.     Such  were  the  bodies  which  James  now  determined  to 

*  Dryden's  Prologues  and  Cibbsr's  Memoirs  coijitaui  abundant 
proofs  of  the  estiniatl(»i  in  wMch  the  taste  of  the  OxomSiiA  Was  held 
by  the  most  admired  poets  and  actors. 

t  See  the  poem  called  Advice  to  the  Painter  npon  the  Defeat  of 
the  Rebels  in  the  West.  See  also  ftnother  poem*  a  most  detestable 
one,  on  the  same  subject^  by  Stepney,  who  was  then  studying  at 
Trinity  College.  *  ■ 
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insult  and  plunder  in  d\re6i  defiance  of  the  Jaws  and  of  his 
plighted  faith. 

Bererai  acts  of  parliament,  as  clear  as  any  that  were  to  be 
fbund  in  the^rtdtute  book,  had  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  adtnitted  to  any  degree  in  either  university  without  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  another  oath  of  similar  character 
(jailed  the  oath  of  obedience.  Nevertheless,  in  February,  1687, 
a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  Cambridge  directing  that  a  Benedic- 
tine  monk,  named  Alban  Francis,  should  be  admitted  a  master 
of  arts. ' 

The  academical  functionaries,  divided  between  reverence 
for  the  king  and  revejence  for  the  law,  were  in  great  dis- 
tress. Messengers  were  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  who  had  succeeded  Monmouth  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  university;  He  was  requested  to  represent  the  mat- 
ter properly  to  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  registrar  jand  bedells 
waited  on  Francis,  and  informed  him  that,  if  he  would  take  the 
oaths  according  to  laWj  he  should  instantly  be  admitted.  He 
refused  to  be  sworn,  remonstrated  with  the  officers  of  the  uni- 
versity on  their  disregard  of  the  royal  mandate,  and,  finding 
them  resolnte,  took  horse,  and  hastened  to  relate  his  grievances 
at  Whitehall. 

The  heads  of  the  colteges  now  assembled  in  council.  The 
best  legal  opinions  were  taken,  and  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  course  which  Imd  been  pursued.  But  a  second  letter  from 
Sunderland,  in  high  dnd  menacing  terms,  was  already  on  the 
road.  Albemarle  informed  the  university,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  concern,  that  he  had  done  his  best,  but  that  he  had 
been  coldly  and  ungiraciously  receivefd  by  the  king.  The  aca* 
demi<^l  body,  alarmed  by  the  royal  displeasure^  and  conscien- 
dously  desirous  to  meet  the  royal  wishes,  but  determined  not 
to  violate  the  clear  law  of  the  land,  submitted  the  humblest  and 
most  respectful  expknations,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  a  short 
tiilfie  came  down  a  summons  citing  the  vice-chancellor  and  the 
senate  to  appear  before  the  new  High  Commission  at  West- 
minster on  the  twenty-first  of  April.  The  vice-chancellor  was 
to  attend  in  person ;  the  senate,  which  consists  of  all  the  doc- 
tors and  inasters  of  the  university,  was  to  send  deputies. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  great  concourse  filled  the 
council  chamber.  Jeffreys  sate  at  the  head  of  the  board. 
Rochester,  since  the  white  staff  had  been  taken  from  him,  was 
DO  longer  a  member.  In  his  stead  appeared  the  k>rd  chamber- 
lain, John  Sheffield)  E$^A  of  Malgrave.  The  fott  of  this  noble- 
voii.  lu  Id 
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man  has^  in  one  respect,  resembled  the  fate  of  his  colleague 
Sprat.  Mulgrave  wrote  verses  which  scarcely  ever  rose  above 
absolute  mediocrity ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man  of  high  note  in  the 
political  and  fashionable  world,  these  verses  found  admirers. 
Time  dissolved  the  charm,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  not  until 
his  lines  had  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  place  in  all  col- 
lections of  the  works  of  English  poets.  To  this  day  accord- 
ingly Bis  insipid  essays  in  rhyme  and  his  paltry  songs  to  Amo- 
retta  and  Gloriana  are  reprinted  in  company  with  Comus  and 
Alexander's  Feast.  The  consequence  is,  that  our  generation 
knows  Mulgrave  chiefly  as  a  poetaster,  and  despises  him  as 
such.  In  truth,  however,  he  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
those  who  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him,  a  man  distinguished 
by  fine  parts,  and  in  parliamentary  eloquence  inferior  to  scarce- 
ly any  orator  of  his  time.  His  moral  character  was  entitled  to 
no  respect.  He  was  a  libertine  without  that  openness  of  heart 
and  hand  which  sometimes  make  libertinism  amiable,  and 
a  haughty  aristocrat  without  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which 
sometimes  inakes  aristocratical  haughtiness  respectable.  The 
satirists  of  the  age  nicknamed  him  Liord  Allpride.  Yet  was 
his  pride  compatible  with  all  ignoble  vices.  Many  wondered 
that  a  man  who  had  so  exalted  a  sense  of  his  private  dignity 
could  be  so  hard  and  niggardly  in  all  pecuniary  dealings.  He 
had  given  deep  offence  to  the  royj^l  family  by  venturing  td 
entertain  the  hope  that  he  might  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
Princess  Anne.  Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  regain  by.  meanness  the  favor  which  he  had  for- 
feited by  presumption.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  still 
informs  all  who  pass  through  Westminster  Abbey  that  he  lived 
and  died  a  sceptic  in  religion ;  and  we  learn  from  the  memoirs 
which  he  wrote  that  one  of  his  favorite  subjects  of  mirth  was 
the  Romish  superstition.  Yet  as  soon  as  James  was  on  tlie 
throne  he  began  to  express  a  strong  inclination  towards  Popery ; 
and  at  length  in  private  aflfected  to  be  a  convert.  This  abject 
hypocrisy  had  been .  rewarded  by  a  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 
commission.* 

*  Mackay's  character  of  ^effield,  with  Swift's  note  ;  the  Satire  on 
fhe  Deponents,  1688  ;  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  1729 ; 
Barillon,  Aug.  30,  1687.  I  have  a  manuscript  lampoon  on  Mulgrave, 
dated  1690.  It  is  not  destitute  of  spirit.  The  most  remarkable  lines 
are  these :  — 

♦«  Peters  (Pctre)  to-day  and  Burnet  to-morrow, 
Knaves  of  all  sides  and  religions  he'll  woo." 
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Before  that  formidable  tribunal  now  appeared  the  vice-chan- 
qellor  <5f  the  university;,  of  Cambridge,  Doctor  John  Pechell. 
He  Was  a  man  of  no  great  ability  or  vigor',  but  he  was  accom- 
panied by  eight  distinguished  academicians,  elected  by  the 
senate.  One  of  these  was  Isaac  Newton,  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  professor  of  mathematics.  His  genius  was  then 
in  the  fullest  vigor.  The  great  work  which  entitles  him  to 
the  highest  place  among  the  '  geometricians^  and  natur&l  phi- 
losophers of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations  had  been  some  time 
printing  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  almost 
ready  for  publication.  He  was  the  steady  friend  of  civil 
liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion;  but  his  habits  by  no 
means  fitted  him  for  the  conflicts  of  active  life.  He  there- 
fore stood  modestly  silent  among  the  delegates,  and  left  to  men 
more  versed  in  practical  business  the  task  of  pleading  the  cause 
of  his  beloved  university. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.  The  law  was  express. 
The  practice  had  been  almost  invariably  in  conformity  with  the 
law.  k  might  peirhi^s  have  happened  that  on  a  day  of  great 
solemnity,  when  msuiy  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  a 
person  who  had  not  t^Jken  the  oaths  might  have  passed  in  the 
crowd,  'But  such  an  irregularity,  the  effect  of  mere  haste  and 
inadvertence^  could,  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent.  Foreign  am- 
bassadors of  various  religions,  and  in  particular  one  Mussulman, 
had  been  admitted  without  the  oaths.  But  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  cases  fell  within  the  reason  and  spirit  of 
the  acts  of  peurliament.^  It  was  not  even  pretended  that  any 
person  to  whom  the  oaths  had  been  tendered  and  who  had 
refused  them  had  l^ever  taken  a  degree;^  and  thb  was  the  situa- 
ticm  in  which  Francis  stood.  The  dele^tes  offered  to  prove 
that,  in  the  late  reign,  several  royal  mandates  had  been  treated 
as  nullities  because  the  persons  recommended  had  not  chosen 
to  quahfy  according  to  law,  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  the 
government  had  always  acquie^e^  in  the  propriety  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  university.  <  But  Jeffreys  would  hear  nothing.  He 
soon  found  out  that  the  vice-chancellor  was  weak,  ignorant,  and 
timid,  and  therefore  gave  a  loose  to  all  that  insolence  which  had 
long  been  the  terror  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  unfortunate  doc- 
tor, unaccCistomed  to  such  a  presence  and  to  such  treatment, 
was  soon  harassed  and  scared  into  helpless  agitation.  When 
other  academicians  who  were  more  capable  of  defending  their 
cause  attempted  to  speak  they  were  fudely  silenced.  ^^  You 
are  not  vice-chancellor.     When  you  are,  you  may  talk.    Till 
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then  it  will  become  you  to  hold  yonr  peace.'*  The  defend* 
ants  were  thrust  out  of  the  court  without  a  hearing.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  called  in  again,  and  informed  that  the  commis« 
sioners  had  determined  to  ^prive  Pechell  of  the^  vice-chanceUor« 
ship,  and  to  suspend  him  from  all  the  emoluments  to  which  he 
was  entitled:  as  master  of  a  college,  emoluments  which  were 
strictly  of  the  nature  of  freehold  property.  "  As  to  jrou,"  said 
Jeffreys  to  the  delegates,  "  most  of  you  are  divines*  I  will 
therefore  send  you  home  with  a  text  of 'Scripture — 'Go  your 
way  and  sin  no  mote,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to  you.'  *•  • 

These  proceedings  might  seem  sufficiently  unjust  and  vio«^ 
lent.  But  the  king  had  already  begun  to  treat  Oitford  with 
such  rigor  that  the  rigor  shown  towards  Cambrid^  might,  by 
comparison,  be  called  lenity.  Already  UniteTsity  College  had 
been  twn^  by  Obadiah  Walker  into  a  Roman  Catholic  semi* 
nary.  Already  Christ  Church  was  governed  by  a  Roman 
Catfiolic  dean.  Mass  was  already  said  daily  in  both  those 
colleges.  The  tranquil  and  majestic  city,  so  long  the  strong* 
hold  of  monarchical  principles,  was  agitated  by  passions  which 
it  had  never  before  known.  The  under-graduates,  with  the 
connivance  of  those  who  were  in  authority  over  them,  hoolej 
the  members  of  Walker's  congregation,  and  chanted 'satirical 
ditties  under  his  windows.  Some  fragments  of  the  serenades 
which  then  disturbed  the  High  Street  have  been  {^reserved. 
The  burden  o£  one  ballad  was-thi9:'^— 

«*  Old  Obadiah 
Sings  Ave  Maria." 

When  the  actors  oame  down  to  Oxford  the  public  feeling 
was  expressed  still  more  strongly*  Howard'^  Committee  was 
performed.  This  play,  written  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
exhibited  tine  Puritans  in  an  odious  and  contemptiMe  light,  end 
had  therefore  been,  during  i  quarter  of  a  century,  a  favorite 
with  Oxonian  audiences.  It  was  now  a  greater  favorite  thCkft 
ever ;  for,  by  a  lucky  coincidence,  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous chalpacters  was  an  old  hypocrite  named  Obadiah.  The 
audience  shouted 'with  delight  when,  in  the  last  mpne,  Obadiah 
was  dragged  in  with  a  halter  round  his  nack ;  and  the  acel^ 
mations  redoubled  when  (Hie  of  the  players,  departing  from  the 
written  text  of  the  oomedy,  proclaimed  that  Obadiah  should  be 

*  See  the  proceedings  agidnst  the  TTniverMty  of  Cambridge  in  the 
eoUectiouof  State  TriaU. 
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hanged  because  he  had  changed  his  religioD.  The  king  waa 
much  provoked  by  this  insult.  So  mutinous  indeed  was  the 
temper  of  tbfe  univeisity  that  one  of  the  newly-raised  regiments, 
th^  same  which  is  now  called  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards, 
was  quartered  at  Oxloird  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
outbreak.* 

These  events  onglrt  to  have  convinced  James  that  he  had 
entered  on  a  course  which  must  lead  him  to  his  ruin-  To  the 
clamors  of  London  he  had  been  long  acpu^tomed.  They  had 
heen,  raised  against  him,  sometimes  unjustly,  and  sometimes 
vainly.  He  had  repeatedly  braved  them,  and  might  brave  them 
still.  But.  that  Oxford,  the  seat  of  loyalty,  the  head-quarters  of 
the.  Cavalier  a)rmyf^the  placp  where  his  fiithcr  and  his  brother 
had  held  4heit  court  when  they  thought  themselves  insecure  in 
their  stoirmy.  capital,  the  place  where  the  writings  of  the  great 
republican  teachers  had  recently  been  committed  to  the  flames, 
should  now  be  in  a  ferment  of  discontent,  that  those  high- 
spirited  youtha  who  a  few  months  before  had  eagerly  volun- 
teered to^march  against  the  western  insurgents  should  now  be 
with  difficulty  kept  dowa  by  sword  and  carbine,  these  were 
signs  full  of  evil  omen  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  The  warning, 
however,  was  lost  on  the  dull,  stubborn,  self-willed  tyrant.  He 
was  Te$olved  to  transfer  to  his  own  Church  all  the  wealthiest 
and  most  splendid  foundations  of  England,  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  the  best  an4  wisest. of  his.  Roman  Cathdic  counsellors 
remonstitod.  They  represented^  to  him  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  render  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  his  religion 
without  violating  the  rights  of  property.  A  grant  .of  two  thou* 
sand  pounds  a  year  from  his  privy  purse  would  support  a  Jesuit 
college  at  Ostford.  Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare*  Such 
a. college,  provided  with  ^ able,  learned,  and  aealous  teachers, 
would  be.  a  fcarmidable  rival  to  the  old  academical  institutions, 
which  exhibited  but  too  many  symptoms  of^  the  languor  almost 
inseparable  frcHsi  oputeiM>e  and  seicurity.  King  Jameses  Cdlegie 
would  soon  be,  by  the  ^confession  even  of  Protestants,  the  first 
place  of  edueatiom  in  the  island,  as  respected  both  science  and 
mpral  discipline.  This  would  be  the  most  efjfectua]  and  the 
least  invidious  method  by  which  the  Church  of  England  could 
he  humbled  and  the  Church  of  Rome  extdted*  The  Earl  of 
Ailesbury,  one  of  the  most  devoted  servants  of  the  royal  family, 

*  Wood'ft^Athenad  Oxonicnsk;  Apology  fur  the  IMe  of  CoUey  Gib- 
ber ;  Citters,  March  ^,  1686. 
19* 
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declared  that,  though  a  Protestant,  and  by  no  means  rich,  he 
would  himself  contribute  a  thousand  pounds  towards  this  design, 
rather  than  that  his  master  should  violate  the  rights  of  property, 
and  break  faith  with  the  Established  Church.*  The  scheme, 
however,  found  no  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  kmg.  It  was  in- 
deed ill  suited,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  his  ungentle  nature. 
For  to  bend  and  break  tlie  spirits  of  men  gave  him  pleasure ; 
and  to  part  with  his  money  gave  him  pain.  What  he  had  not 
the  generosity  to  do  at  his  own  expense  he  determined  to  do  at 
the  expense  of  others.  When  once  he  was  engaged,  pride  and 
obstinacy  prevented  him  from  receding ;  and  he  was  at  length 
led,  step  by  step,  to  acts  of  Turkish  tyranny,  to  acts  which 
impressed  the  nation  with,  a  conviction^  that  the  estate  of  a 
Protestant  English  freeholder  under  a  Roman  Catholic  king 
must  be  as  insecure  as  that  of  a  Greek  under.  Moslem  domi- 
nation. 

Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the  fifleentlt  cen- 
tury by  William  of  Waynfiete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord 
high  chancellor,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  aca- 
demical institutions.  A  graceful  tower,  on  -the  summit  of 
which  a  Latin  hymn  was  annually  chanted  by  choristers  at  the 
dawn  of  May  day,  caught  far  off  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who 
came  from  London.  As  he  approached  he  found  that  this 
tower  rose  from  an  embattled  pilcj  low  and  irregular,  yet  sin- 
gularly venerable,  which,  embowered  in  verdure,  overhung  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Cherwell.  He  passed  through  a  gate- 
way overhung,  by  a  noble  oriel,t  and  found  himself  in  a  spa- 
cious cloister  adorned  with  emblems  of  virtues  and  vices,  rudely 
carved  in  gray  stone  by  the  masons  of^e  fifteenth  century. 
The  table  of  the  society  was  plentifully  spread  in  a  stately 
refectory  hung  with  paintings  and  rich  with  fantastic  carving. 
The  service  of  the  Church  was  performed  morning  and  even- 
ing in  a  chapel  which  had  suffered  much,  violence  from  the 
Reformers,  and  much  from  the  Puritans,  but  whiwi  was,  under 
every  disadvantage,  a  building  of  eminent  beauty,  and  which 
has,  ih  our  own  time,  been^  lestcwed ' with  rare  taste  and  skill. 
The  spacious  gardens  albng  the  river  side  were  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  the  tiroes,  among  which  towered  conspicuous  one  of, 
the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic  oak,  older  by  a 
century,  men  said,  than  the  oldest  college  in  the  university. 

*  Burnet,  i.  697 ;  .Letter  of  Loid  Ailesbury,  printed  in  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine  for  April,  1795. 
t  This  gateway  is  now  closed^ 
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The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained  that  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  princes  of  Wales  should  be  lodged  in  their  house. 
Edward  the  Fourth  had  inhabited  the  building  while  it  was  still 
unfinished.  Richard  the  Third  had  held  his  court  there,  had 
heard  disputations  in .  the  hall,  had  feasted  there  royally,  and 
had  mended  the  cheer  of  ^  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat  bucks 
from  his  forests.  Two  heirs  apparent  of  the  crown  who  had 
been  prematurely  snatched  away,  Arthur  the  elder  brother  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Henry  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  the 
First,  had  been  members  of  the  college.  Another  prince  of 
the  blood,  the  last'^nd  besf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  had  studied  there.  In 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  Magdalene  had  been  true  to  the  cause 
of  the  crown.*  There  Rupert 'liftd  fixed  his  quarters  ;  and,  be- 
fore some  of  4iis  most  daring  enterprises,  his  trumpets  had  been 
heard  sounding  to  horse  through  those  quiet  cloisters.  Most  of 
the  fellows  were  divines,  and  could  aid  the  king  only  by  their 
prayers  and  their  pecuniary  contributions.  But  one  member 
of  the  body,  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  raised  a  trc)op  of  undergrad- 
uates, and  fell  fighting  bravely  at  their  head  against  the  soldiers 
of  Essex.  When  h<itilities  had  terminated,  and  the  Round- 
heads were  masters  of  England,  six  sevenths  of  the  members 
of  the  foundation  refused  to  make  any  submission  to  usurped 
authority.  They  were  consequently  ejected  from  their  dwell- 
ings and  deprived  of  their  revenues.  After  the  Restoration 
the  survivors  returned  to  their  pleasant  abode.  They  had  now 
been  succeeded  by  a  new  generation  which  inherited  their 
opinions  and  their  spirit.  During  the  western  rebellion  such 
Magdalene  Inen  as  were  not  disqualified  by  their  age  or  pro- 
fession for  the  lise  of  arms  had  eagerly  volunteered  to  fight  for 
the  crown.  It  would  be  diffictilt  to  name  any  corporation  in 
the  kingdom  which  had  higher  craims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.* 

The  society  consisted  of  a  president,  of  forty  fellows,  of 
thirty  scholars  called  Demies,  and  of  a  train  of  chaplains,  clerks, 
and  choristers.  At  the  time  of  the  general  visitation  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  revenues  were  far  greater  than 
those  of  any  similar  institution  in  the^  realm,  greater  by  one 
half  than  those  of  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  at  Cambridge,  and  considerably  more  than  double  those 
which  William  of  Wykeham  had  settled  on  his  college  at  Ox- 

*  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienfiis ;  Walker's  Suffl^ings  of  the  Clergy. 
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ford.  In  tbe  days  of  James  the  Seooad  the  riches  ef  Mcigda- 
lene  were  immense,  and  were  exaggecated  by  re|>ort.  Thp 
college  was  popularly  said  to  be  w^lthier  tha^  the  wealthiest 
abbeys  of  the  Continent.  When  the  leases  fell  in, — so  ran  tbe 
vulgar  rumor,  —  the  rents  would  be  mised  to /the  prodigious 
sura  of  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year.* 

The  fellows  were,  by  the  statutes  wliic^  their  founder  had 
dra\7n  up,  empowered  to  select  their  own  presidexU  from  among 
persons  who  were,  or  had  been,  i<aUQWs  either  of  their  society 
or  of  New  College.  This  power  had  generally  been  exercised 
with  freedom.  But  in  some  instances  royal  letters  had  been 
received  recommendbg  to  the  choice  of  the  corporation  quali- 
fied persona  who  were  in  favor  at  court ;  and  on  such  occasions 
it  had  been  the  practice  to  show  respect  to  the  wisdiies  of  the 
sovereign. 

In  March,  1687,  the  president  of  the  college  died^  One  of 
the  fellows.  Doctor  Thomas  Smith,  popuiUrly  nicknamed  Rab- 
bi Smith,  a  distinguished  traveller,  book-coUector,  antiquary>, 
and  orientalist,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople,  and  had  been  employed  to  Collate  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript,  aspired  to  the  vacant  post.  He  cpnaeived  tha^  he 
had  some  claims  on  the  favor  of  the  government  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  as  a  zealous  Tory.  His  loyalty  was  in  tri^th  as 
fervent  and  as  steadfast  as  was  to  be  foimd  in  the  whole  Church 
of  England.  He  had  long  been  intimately  s^uainted  with 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  hoped  t^  obtain  by  the  interest 
of  that  prelate  a  royal  letter  to  the  college.  Barker  promised 
to  do  his  best,  but  soon  reported  that  he  had  fownd  difficulties. 
"  The  king,"  he  said,  '*  will  recommend  no  peraop  -who  is  not  a 
friend  to  his  majesty's  religion.  What  can  you  da  to  pleasure 
him  as  to  that  matter?"  Smith  answered  that,  V  he  became 
president,  he  would  ej^ert  himself  -to  pronfjote  jeariring,  true 
Christianity,  and  loyalty.  "  That  will  not  do,"  said  the  iMshop, 
*♦  If  so,"  said  SmiA  manftilly,  "  le-^  who  will  be  president;  I 
can  promise  nothing. more." 

The  election  had  been  filled  for  the  thirteenth  of  April,  and 
^e  fellows  were  sumnKUs^  to  attend,  it  was  rumored  that  a 
royal  letter  would  come  down  recommending  one  Anthony 
Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.     This  man's  life  had  been  one 

*  Burnet,  i.  697 ;  Tanner's  Notitia  Mbnaatica.  At  the  visitation 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  appeared  that  tW 
annual  revenue  of  King'ai  College  was  761/.,  of  New  Ck>lleg«s  487^,  of 
Magdalene,  1076^  . 
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mties  of  shameful  acts.  He  had  been  a  member,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caijcibridge,  and  had  escaped  expulsion  only  by  a 
timely  retreat.  He  had  then  joined  the  Dissenters.  Then  he 
had -gone  to  Oxford,  had  entered  himself  at  Magdalene,  and 
had  sooa  become  not€>rious  there  for  every  kind  of  vice.  He 
generally  reeled  into  hia  college  at  night  speechless  with  liquor. 
He  was  celebrated  for  having  headed  a  disgraceful  riot  at  Ab- 
ingdon. He  had;  been  a.  constant  frequenter  of  noted  haunts 
of  libertines*  At  length  he  had  turned  pandar,  had  exceeded 
even  th^  ordinary  vileness  of  his  vile  callii^,  and  had  received 
money  from  dissolute  young  gentlemen  commoners  for  services 
sqch  as  it  is  not  good  that  history  should  record.  This  wretch, 
however,  had  pretended  to  tuxn  Papist  His  apostasy  atoned 
for  all  hW  vices ;  and,  though  still  a  youth,  he  was  selected  to 
rule  a  grave  and  religious  society  in  which  the-  scandal  given 
by  his  depravity  was  still  fresh. 

As-  aRomaa  Catholic  he  was  disqualified  for  academical 
oiice  by  the  general  law  c^  the  land.  Never  having  been  a 
fellow  of  MagdalejE>e  College  or  of  New  College,  he  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  vacant  presidency  by  a  special  ordinance  of 
William  of  Waynflete.  William  of  Waynflete  had  also  en- 
joined those-  who  partook  of  his  bounty  to  have  a  special 
regard  to  m^ral  character  in  choosing  their  head ;  and,  even 
ii  he  had  left  no  such  injunction,  a  body  chiedy  composed  of 
divines  could  not  with  Recency  intrust  such  a  man  as  Farmer 
with  the  govemraept  of  a  place  of  educatio©. 

The  fellows  respectfully  represented  to  the  king  the  diffi- 
©ulty  in  which  they  should  tfe  placed,  if,  as  was  rumored, 
Farmer  should  be  recommended  to  them,  and.  begged  that,  if 
it  were  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  interfere  in  the  election,  some 
person  for  whom  they  could  lie^lly  and  conscientiously  vote 
might  be  proposed.  Of  this  dutiful  request  no  notice  was 
taken,  .The  n^ral  letter  arrived^  It  was  brought  down  by  one 
of  the  fellows  who  had  lately  turned  Papist,  ^^beiit  Charnock, 
a  man  of  parts  and  spirit^  but  of  a  violent  and  restless  temper, 
which  impelled  him  a  few  years  lat^  to  an  atrocious  crime, 
9Xkd  to  a  terrible  fate.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  society 
met  in  the  chapeL  Some  hope  was  stiH  entertained  that  the 
king  might  be  moved  by  the  remoostrance  which  had  been 
addressed  to  him.  The  assembly,  there^re,  adjourned  till  the 
iifleentht  which  was  the  last  day  on  which,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  college,  the  election  could  take  place. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again  the  feUofrs  Fepaized  to 
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their  chapel.  No  answer  had  arrived  from  Whitehall.  Two 
or  three  of  the  seniors,  among  whom  was  Smith,  were  inclined 
to  postpone  the  election  once  more  rather  than  take  a  step 
which  might  give  ofience  to  the  king. .  But  the  language  -of  the 
statutes  was  clear.  Those  statutes  the  members  of  Sie  foun- 
dation had  sw<»rn  to  observe.  The  general  opinion  was,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  further  delay.  A  hot  debate  followed. 
The  electors  were  too  much  excited  to  take  their  seats ;  and 
the  whole  choir  was  in  a  tumult  Those  who  were  for  pro« 
ceeding,  appealed  to  their  oaths  and  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  founder  whose  bread  they  had  eaten.  The  king,  they 
truly  said,  had  no  right  to  force  on  them  even  a  qualified  can- 
didate. Some  expressions  unpleasing  to  Tory  ears  were 
dropped  in  the  course  of  the  dispute ;  and  Smith  was  provoked 
into  exclaiming  that  the  spirit  of  Fei^son  had  possessed  l^s 
brethren.  It  was  at  length  resolved  by  a  great  inajority  that  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  election.  Char- 
nock  left  the  chapel.  The  other  fellows,  having  first  received 
the  sacrament)  proceeded  to  give  their  voices.  The  choice  fell 
on  John  Hough,  a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  who, 
having  borne  persecution  with  fortitude,  and  prosperity  with 
meekness,  having  risen  to  high  honors,  and  having  modestly 
declined  honors  higher  still,  died  in  extreme  old  age,  yet  in 
full  vigor  of  mind,  more  than  fiAy-six  years  afler  this  event- 
ful day. 

The  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  circum- 
stances which  had  made  it  necessary  to  elect  a  president 
without  further  delay,  and  requested  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as 
patron  of  the  whole  Universi^,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  to  undertake  the  ofilice  of 
intercessors;  but  the  king  w&s  far  too  angry  and  too  dull  to 
listen  to  explanations.  *-  > 

Early  in  June  the  fellows  were  tsited  to  appear  before  the 
High  Commission  at  Whitehall.  Five  of  them,  deputed  by  the 
res^,  obeyed  the  summons.  JefiTreys  treated  them  afler  his 
usual  fashion.  When  one  of  them,  a  grave  doctor  named 
Fairfax,  hinted  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  chancellor  began  to  roar  like  a  wild  beast.  ^'  Who  is 
this  *man  ?  What  commission  has  he  to  be  impudent  here  ? 
Seize  him.  Put  him  into  a  daxk  room.  What  does*  he  do 
without  a  keeper?  He  is  under  my  care  as  a  lunatic.  I 
wonder  that  nob6dy  has  applied  to  me  for  the  custody  of  him." 
But  when  this  storm'  had  spent  its  force^  and  the  depositions 
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concerning  the  moral  character  of  the  king's  nominee  had  been 
read,  none  of  the  commissioners  had  the  front  to  pronounce 
that  such  a  man  could  properly  be  made  the  head  of  a  great 
college.  Obadiah  Walker  and  the  other  Oxonian  Papists,  who 
were^  in  attendance  to  support  their  proselyte,  were  utterly 
confounded.  The  Commission  pronounced  Hough's  election 
void,  and  suspended  Fairfax  from  his  fellowship;  but  about 
Farmer  no  more  was  said;  and,  in  the  nwntJi  of  August, 
arrived  a  royal  letter  recommending  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
■  to  the  fellows. 

Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Papist.  Still  there  was  an 
objection  to  him  -fvhich,  even  if  the  presidency  had  been 
vacant,  would  have  been  decisive.  For  he  had  never  been  a  ^ 
fellow  of  either  New  College  or  Magdalene.  But  the  presi- 
dency was  not  vacant ;  Hough  had  been  duly  elected ;  and  all 
the.membeis  of  the  college  were  bound  by  oath  to  support  him^ 
io  his  office.  They,  therefore,  with  many  expressions  of 
loyahy  and  concern,  excused  themselves  from  complying  with 
the  king's  mapdate. 

While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a  firm  resistance  to  tyranny, 
a  stand  not  Jess  resolute  was  made  in  another  quarter.  James 
had,  some  time  before,  commanded  the  trustees  of  the  Charter- 
house, men  of  the  first  rank  and  consideration  in  the  kingdom, 
to  admit  a  Roman  Catholic  named  Popham  into  the  hospital 
which  was  under  their  care.  The  master  of  the  house, 
Thomas  Burnet,  a  clergyman  of  eminent  genius,  learning,  and 
virtue,  had  the  courage-  to  represent'  to  them,  though  the  fero- 
cious Jeffreys  sate  at  the  board,  that  what  was  required  of 
them'  was  contrary  both  to  the  will  of  the  founder  and  to  an  act 
of  parliament.  "  What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  "  said  a  cour- 
tier who  was  one  of  the  governors.  "  It  is  veiy  much  to  the 
purpose,  I  think,"  answered  a  voice,  feeble  widi'age  and  sor- 
row, yet  not  to  be  heard  without  respect  by  any  assembly,  the 
voice  of  the  venerable  Ormond.  "  An  act  of  parliament," 
continued  the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier  party,  "is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  light  thing."  The  question  was  put  whether  Popham 
should  be  admitted,  and  it  was  determined  to  reject  him.  The 
chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease  himself  by  cursing  and 
swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away  in  a  rage,  and  was  followed 
by  some  of  the  minority.  The  consequence  was,  that  there 
was  not  a  quoruni  left,  and  that  no  forKnal  reply  could  be  made 
to  the  royal  mandate. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days  after  the  High 
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Commission  had  pronounced  sentence  of  dej^iviltioQ  agakisl 
Hougb,  and  of  suspension  against  Fairlax.  A  second  nian- 
date  uncbr  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  before  the  trustees;  but 
the  t}'rannioal  manner  in  which  MagdiilelSie  College  had  been 
treated  had  roused  instead  of  subduing  theiar  spirit.  Thejf 
drew  up  a  letter  to  Sunderland^  in  which  they  requested  him 
to  inform  the  king  that  they  could  not«  in  this  aoatter,  obey  hit 
majesty  without  breaking  the  li^w  and  betraying  their  trust. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt  that^  had  ordinary  signatures  heea 
appended  to  this  docuTnent,  the  king  would  have  takeii  some 
violent  course.  But  even  he  waa. daunted  by  the  great  names 
of  Ormond,  Halifax,  Danbyf  an4  Nottingham,  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  sections  of  that  great  party  to  which  he.  owed  his  crown. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  witb  directing  Jeffreys  to  oon^ 
sider  what  course, ought  to  be  taken.  It  was  announced  at  one 
time  that  a  proceeding  would  be  instituted  in  the  Ktng^s  Bench, 
at  another  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commisaion  would  take  up 
the  case ;  but  these  threats  gradual^  died  away.* 

The  summer  was  now  far  advanced ;  and  ^e  king  set  otrl 
on  a  progress^  the  longest  and  the  most  dplendid  that  bad  been 
known  for  many  years.  From  Windsor  he  wont  cm  the  six- 
teenth of  August  to  Portsmouth,  walked  round  the  fortifications, 
touched  some  scrofldous  people,  and  then  proceeded  in  one  of 
his  yachts  to  Southampton.  From  Southampton  he  travelled 
to  Bath,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  where  he  loH  the 
queen.  When  he  departed,  he  was  attended  by^  the  high 
sheriff  of  Somersets^^ire,  and  by  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  to 
the  frontier  of  the  county,  wherp  the  high  shwiff  of  Gloucea- 
tershire,  with  a  not  less  splendid  retinue,  was  in  attendance. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort  soon  met  the  royal  coaches,  and  con-^ 
ducted  ^em  to  Badminton,  where  a  baiiquet,  wortJfiy  of  the 
fame  which  his.  splendid  housekeeping  had  Won-  for  him,  was 
prepared.  In  the  afternoon  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  Glou- 
cester. It  was  greeted  two  miles  from  the  city  by  the  bishop 
and  clergy.  At  the  South  Gate  the  mayor  waited  with  tbo 
keys.  The  bells  rang  and  the  eonduits  flowed  with  wine  aa 
the  king  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  close  which  encircles 
the  venerable  cathedral.  He  lay  that  night  at  the  deanery, 
and  on  the  following  morning  set  out  for  \Vorcester.  From 
Worcester  he  went  to  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester,  and 
was  every  where  received  with  outward  signs  of  joy  and 


*  A  Relation  o£  the  Proceedings  at  the  Charterhouse,  1689. 
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respect,  whicb  ha  was  weak  enough  to  ccNdsider  as  proofs  that 
the  disccHitent  excited  by  his  measures  had  subsided,  and  that 
an  easy  victory  was  l^fore  him.  BariUon,  more  sagacious, 
informed  Lewis  that  the  King  of  England  was  under  a  delu- 
sion, that  the  progress  had  done,  no  real  good,  and  that  those 
very  gentlemen  ef  Worcestershire  and  Shropshire  who  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  receive  their  sovereign  and  their  guest 
with  every  mark  of  honor  would  be  found  as  refractory  aa 
ever  when-  the  question  of  the  test  should  come  on.* 

Oh  the  road  the  royal  train  was  joined  by  two  courtiers  who 
in  temper  and .  opinions  differed .  widely  from  each  oth^r* 
Penn  was  at  Chester  on  a  pastoral  toi^r.  His  popularity  and 
authority  araoKi^  his. brethren  had  greatly  declined  since  he 
ba^  beoooae  a  tool  of  the  king  and  of  the  Jesuits.  He.  waa^ 
however,  most  graciously  received  by  Janies,  who  even  con- 
des<5ended  to  go  to  the  Quaker  meeting^  axid  to  listen  with 
decency  to  his  friend^s  m^elodious  elpquence.f  Tyrconnel  had 
crossed  the  sea  from  D^blin  to'  give  an  account  of  his  admin- 
istration. All  the  most  respectable  English  Catholics  looked 
coldly  on.  him,  as  on  an  enemy  of  their  race  and  a  scandal  to 
their  religion.  But  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  master, 
and  dismissed  witli  assurances  of  undiminished  confidence  and 
steady  support.  Jamea  expressed  his  delight  at  learning  that 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  government  of  Ireland  would  be  in 
Roman  Catholic  hands.  The  English  colonists  had  already 
been  stripped  c^all  poiitical  power.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
strip  them  of  their  property ;  and  this  last  outrage  was  deferred 
only  till  the  cooperation  of  an '  Irish  parliament  should  have 
been  secured-l 

From  Cheshire  the  kin^  turned  9outhward,  and,  in  the  full 

*  See  the  Londoa  Gaiette^  £rom  August^lS'to  September  1,  1687; 
Barillon,  September  ^' 

t  Clarkson'a  Life  of  Penn.  "Penn,  chef  des  Quakers,  qu*on  salt 
^tre  dans  les  int6i#t8  du  Boi  d*Arigleterre,  est  si  fort  d6ori6  parmi 
eeiix  de  son  parti  qv'ils  n'ont  pbis  aucune  oonfiance  en  luL'^ — Bonxe- 
peux  to  Seigneftay,  Sept.  j^,  1(S97. 

X  lioadon  Gazette^  Sept.  5;  fittieridsii  MS.;  Barillon,  Sept.  1%, 
1687.  **  Le  Hoi  son  maitre/'  says  Biffillon,  "  a  t6moign6  une  ^^rando 
satisfaction  des  m^urea  4u'il  a  prises,  et.a  autorifl6  ce  qu'il  a  fait  en 
favenr  des  Catholiques.  U  les  6tablit  dans  les  emplois  et  les  charges, 
en  sorte  que  Tautorit^  se  troUvera  bient6t  ent»e  leurs  mains.  H 
teste  eneore  beaucoup  de  choses  ik  faire  en  ce  pays  Ik  pdir  retirer  left 
biens  injustement  d^  aux  Oa&oliq«esi  Mi^  e^a  &e  peuts'ex4- 
cuter  qu'avec  le  terns  et  daoa  rassexobl^e  d'wi  parlemAOt  en  Irlande." 
VOL.  II.  20 
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belief  that  the  fellows  of  Mi^dalene  College,  however  mutinous 
they  might  be,  would  not  dare  to  disobey  a  command  uttered 
by  his  own  lips,  directed  his  course  towards  Oxford.  By  the 
way  he  made  some  little  excursions  to  places  which  peculiarly 
interested  him  as  a  king,  a  brother,  and  a  son.  He  visited  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Boscobel  and  the  remains  of  the  oak  so  con- 
spicuous  in  the  history  of  his  house.  He  rode  over  the  field 
of  Edgehill,  where  the  Cavaliers  first  crossed  swords  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  parliament  On  the  third  of  September 
he  dined  with  great  stato  at  the  palace  of  Woodstock,  an 
ancient  and  renowned  mansion,  of  which  not  a  stone  is  now  to 
be  seen,  but  of  which  the  site  is  still  marked  on  the  turf  of 
Blenheim  Park  by  two  sycamores  which  grow  Hear  the  stately 
bridge.  In  the  evening  he  reached  Oxfoi^d.  He  'was  received 
there  with  the  wonted  honors.  The  students  in  their  academical 
garb  were  ranged  to  welcome  him  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  from  the  entrance  of  the  city  to  the  great  gate  of 
Christ  Church.  He  lodged  at  the  deanery^  where  among  other 
accommodations  he  found  a  chapel  fitted  up  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mass.*  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  fellows 
of  Magdalene  College  were  ordered  to  attend  him.  When  Aey 
appeared  before  him  he  treated  them  with  an  insolence,  such 
as  had  never  been  shown  to  their  predecessors  by  the  Puritan 
visitors.  ^^  You  have  not  dealt  with  me  like  gentlemen,'^  he 
exclaimed.  "  You  have  been  unmannerly  as  well  as  unduti- 
ful."  They  fell  on  their  knees  and  tendered  a  petition.  He 
would  not  look  at  it.  "Is  this  your  Church  of  England 
loyalty  ?  I  could  not  have  believed  that  so  many  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been  concerned  in  such' 
a  busbess.  Go  home.  Get  you  gone.  I  am  king.  I  will 
be  obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant ;  and  admit  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it.  They 
shall  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my  hand;  They  shall  know 
what  it  is  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign.^'  The 
fellows^  still  kneeling  before  him^  again  offered  him  their 
petition.  He  angrily  flung  it  down.  "  Get  yon  gon<3,  I  tell 
you.  I  will  receive  nothing  frc»n  you  till  you  ha^we  admitted 
the  bishop." 

They  retired  and  instantly  assembled  in  their  chal)el.  The 
question  was  propounded  whether  they  would  comply  with  his 
majesty^s  command;     Smith  was  absent     Chamock  alqne 

•  London  Gasette  of  Sept  6  and  SepU  8, 1687. 
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answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  other  fellows  who  were  at 
the  meeting  declared  that  in  all  things  lawful  they  were  ready- 
to  obey  their  king,  but  that  they  would  not  violate  their  statutes 
and  their  oaths. 

The  king,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified  by  his  defeat, 
quitted  Oxford  and  rejoiiied  the  queen  at  Bath.  His  obstinacy 
and  violence  had  brought  him  into  an  embarrassing  position. 
He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  effect  of  his  frowns  and  angry 
tones,  and  had  rashly  staked,  not  merely  the  credit  of  his  ad- 
ministration, but  his  personal  dignity,  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  CJould  he  yield  to  subjects  whom  he  had  menaced 
with  raised  voice  and  furious  gestures  ?  Yet  could  he  venture 
to  eject  in  one  day  a  crowd  of  respectable  clergymen  from 
their-  homes  because  they  had  discharged  what  the  whole 
nation  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  ?  Perhaps  there  might  be  an 
escape  from  this  dilemma.  Perhaps  the  college  might  still  be 
terrified,  caressed^  or  bribed  into  submission.  The  agency  of 
Penn  was  employed.  He  had  too  much  good  feeling  to 
approve  of  the  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  even  ventured  to  express  part  of  what  he  bought. 
James  wa^,  as  usual,  €»bstinate  in  the  wrong.  The  courtly 
Quaker,  therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce  the  -^college  from  the 
path  of  right.  He  first  tried  intimidation.  £uin,  he.  said,  im- 
pended over  the  society.  The  king  was  highly  incensed. 
The  case  might  be  a  hard  one.  Most  people  thought  it  so.  But 
every  child  knew  that  his  .majesty  loved  to  have  his  own  way 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted.  Penn,  dierefore,  exhorted 
the  fellows,  not  to  rely  on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to 
submit,,  or  -at  least  to  temporize.  .  Such  counsel  came  strangely 
from  one  who  had  Jiimself  been  expelled  from  the  university 
for  raising  a  riot,  about  the  surplice,  who  had  run  the  .risk  of 
being  disinherited  rather  than  take  off  his  hat  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  v^ho  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  haranguing .  in 
conventicles.  He  d^d  not  succeed  in  frightening  the  Magda- 
lene men.  In  answer  to  his  alarming  hints  he  was  reminded 
that  in  the  last  generation  thirty-four  out  of  the  forty  fellows 
had  cheerfully  left  their  beloved  cloisters  and  gardens,  their 
hall  and  their  chapel,  and  had  gone '  forth  not  knowing  where 
they  should  find  a  meal  or  a  bed  rather  than  violate  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  king  now  wished  them  to  violate  another 
oath.  He  should  find  that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct  - 
;  Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Hough  and  with  some  of  the  fellows,  and»  afler  many  pro- 
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fessions  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at  a  com* 
promise.  The  king  could  not  h<ear  to  be  crossed.  The  coUege 
must  give  way.  Parker  must  be  admitted.  But  he  was  in 
very  bad  health.  All  his  preferments  would  soon  be  vacant. 
"How  should  you  like,"  said  Pemi,  **to  see  Doctor  Hough 
Bishop  of  Oxford  ?  "  Penn  had  passed  his  life  in  declaiming 
against  a  hireling  ministry.  He  held  that  he  was  fabund  to 
refuse  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  this  even  when  he  had 
bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes,  aiid  had  been  allowed  the 
value  of  the  tithes  in  the  purchase  money.  According^  to  hia 
own.  principles,  he  would  have  oonunitted  a  great  sin  if  he  had 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  benefice  on  the  most 
honorable  terms  for  the  most  pious  divine.  Yet  to  such  a 
degree  had  his  manners  been  corrupted  by  evU  communlca^ 
tions,  and  his  understanding  obscured  by  inordinate  zeal  for  a 
single  object,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  become  a  broker  in 
simony  of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  to  tne  a  biidK»pric 
as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to  perjury.  Hough  replied  with 
civil  contempt  that  he  wanted  nothix^  from  the  crown  but 
common  justice.  "We  stand,-'  he  said,  ^  on  .cur  statutes  and 
our  oaths;  but,^ven  setting  aside  our  statutes  and  oaths^we 
feel  that  we  have  our  religion  to  defend.  The  Papists  have 
robbed  us  of  University  College.  They  have  robbed  ua  of 
Christ  Church.  The  fight  is  naw  for  Magdalene.  They  will 
soon  have  all  the  rest." 

Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  he  really  believed 
that  the  Papists  would  now  be  content.  "  University,"  l^e  said, 
"  is  a  pleasant  college.  Christ  Churdi  is  a  noble  place*  Mag* 
dalene  is  a  fine  buildins.  The  situation  is  oonvemei^  The 
wedks  by  the  river  are  ^tightful.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
reasonable  they  will  be  satisfied  with  these."  This  absurd 
avowal  would  alone  have  made  it  impo8»ble  for  Hough  and 
his  brethren  to  yield.  The  negotiation  Was  broken  off;  and 
the  king  hastened  to  make  the  disobedient  know,  as  he  had 
threatened^  what  it  w^as  to  incur  his  displeasure* 

A  special  commissicHi  was  directed  to  Cartwright,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  to  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  to 
Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  i^pointing 
them  to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over  the  college..  On 
the  twentieth  of.  October  they  arrived  at  Ozfordy  escorted  by 
three  troops  of  cavaliy  with  drawn  swords.  On  the  following 
morning  the  commissioners  took  their  seats^in  the  hall  of  Mag- 
dalene.   Cartwright  pronounoed  a  loyal  oration  which,  a,  few 
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y^ard  before,  would  have  called  forth  the  aeclartiations  of  an 
Oxonian  audience,  but  which  was  now  heard  with  sullen  indigo 
nation,  A  long  dispute  followed.  The  president  defended  his 
rights  with  skill,  temper,  and  resolution.  He  professed  great 
respect  for  the  royal  authority^  But  he  steadily  maintained 
that  he  had  by  the  laws  <^  England  a^freehold  interest  in  the 
house  and  revenues  annejted  to  the  presidenay.  Of  that  in- 
terest he  could  not  be  deprived  by  fkn  curbitrary  mandate  of  the 
sovereign.'  "  Will  you  submit,"  said  the  bishopi  "  to  our  visi- 
tation?" "I  submit  to  it,"  said  Hough  with  great  dexterity, 
^*  so  far  OS  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws,  and  no  farther." 
^'  Will,  you  deliver  up  .the  key  of  your  lodgiitgs  i  "  said  Cart- 
wright.  Hough  remained  silent.  The  question  was  repeated, 
and  Hough  returned  a  mild  but  resolute  refusal.  The  com- 
missioners then  pronounced  him  an  intruder,  and  charged  the 
iellows  no  longer  to  recogmze  his  authority,  and  to  assist  at  the 
admission  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxf^nrd,  Chamock  eagerly  prom- 
ised obedience )  Smith  returned  an  evasive  answer ;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  members  of  the  college  firmly  declared  that 
they  still  regarded  Hough  as  their  rightful  head. 

And  now  Hough  himself  craved  permission  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  commissioners.  ,  They  consented  with  much 
civility,  perhaps  expecting,  from  the  calmness  and  suavity  of 
his  manner,  that  he  would  make  some  concession.  ^^  My 
lords," "said  he,  "you  have  this  day  deprived  me  of  ray  free- 
hold :  I  hereby  protest  a^inst  all  your  proceedings  as  illegal, 
ujogust,  and  null ;  and  I  appeal  from  you  (o  our  sovereign  lord 
the.  king  in  his  courts  of  justice."  A  loud  murmur  of  applause 
arose  from  the  gownsmen  who  filled  the  hall.  The  com- 
missioners were  i^rious.  Search  was  n)ade  for  the  oiSsnders, 
but  in  vain.  Th^n  the  rage  of  th<^  whole  board  was  turned 
af^unst  Hough.  ^^  Do  not  think  to  huff  us,  sir,"  cried  Jenner, 
punniDg  on  the  president's  name.  "  I  will  uphold  his  majesty's 
authority,"  said  Wright,  "while  1  have  breath, in  my  body. 
All  this  comes  of  your  popular  protest.  You  have  broken  the 
peaces  You  shall  answer  it  in  the  King's  Bench.  I  bind  you 
over  in  one  thousand  pounds  to  appear  there  next  term.  I  will 
see  whether  the  civil  power  cannot  manage  you.  if  that  is 
not  eno^h,  you  shall  have  the  military  toa"  In  truth,  Oxford 
was  in  a  state  which  made  the  commissioners  not  a  little 
uneasyv  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  have  their  carbines 
loaded.  It  was  said  that  an  express  was  sent  to  London  for 
the  purpoa&  of  hastening  the  arrival  el  more  troops.  No 
2Q* 
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disturbance,  however,  took  place.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was 
quietly  installed  by  proxy ;  but  only  two  members  of -Magda- 
lene College  attended  the  ceremony.  Many  signs  showed  that 
the  spirit  <^  resistance  had  spread  to  the  common  people.  The 
porter  of  the  college  threw  dpwn  his  keys.  The  butler  refused 
to  scratch  Hough's  name  but  of  the  buttery-book,  and  was 
instantly  dismissed.  No  blacksmith  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  city  who  would  force  the  lock  of  the  president's  lodg- 
ings. It  was  necessaiy  for  the  commissioners  to  employ  their 
own  servants,  who  broke  open  the  door  with' iron  bsirs.  The 
sermons  which  on  the  following  Sunday  were  preached  in  the 
university  church  were  full  of  reflections  such  as  stung  Cart-- 
wright to  the  quick,  though  such  as  he  could  not  discreetly 
resent.  '  -  • 

And  ^ere,  if  James  had  not  beeii  infatuated^  the  matter 
might  havestopped.  The^  fellows  in  general  were  not  im^lined 
to  cany  their  resistance  further.  They  were  of  opinicMi  that, 
by  refusing  to  assist  in  the  admission  of  .the  intruder,  they  had 
sufficiently  proved  their  respect  for  their  stateites  and  paths, 
and  that,  since  he  was  now  in  actual  possession,  thev  might 
justifiably  submit  to  him  as  their  head,  till  he  shou^a  be  re- 
moved by  sentence  of  a  competent  court.  Only  one, fellow. 
Doctor  Fairfax,  refused  to  yield  even  to  this  extent.  The 
commissioners  would  gladly  have  compromised  the  dispute  on 
these  terms ;  and  during  a- few  hours  there-  was  a  truce  which 
many  thought  likely  to  end  in  an  amicable  arrangement ;  but 
soon  all  was  again  in  confusion.  The  fellows  found  that  the 
popular-  voice  loudly  accused  them  of  pusillanimity.  The 
townsmen  already  talked  ironically  of  a  Magdalene  conscience, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  brave  Hough  and  the  honedt  Fairfax 
had  been  betrayed  and  abandoned.  Still  more  annoying  were 
the  sneers  of  Obadiah  Walker  and  his  brother  renegades. 
This,  then,  said  those  apostates,  was  the  end  of  all  the  big 
words  in  which  the  society  had  declared  itself  resolved  lo  i^and 
by  its  lawful  president  and  by  its  Protestant  faith.  While  the 
fellows,  bitterly  annoyed  by  the  public  censure,  were  regretting 
the  modified  submission  which  they  had  consented  to  make, 
they  learned  that  this  submission  was  by  no  means  satisfectory 
to  the  king.  It  was  not  enough,  he  tsaid,  that  they  off^d  to 
obey  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as  president  in  feet.  They  must 
distinctly  admit  die  commission  and  all  that  had  been  done 
under  it  to  be  legal.  They  must  acknowledge  that  they  had 
acted  undutifully ;  they  must  declare  themselves  penitent ;  they 
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mast  promise  to  behave  better  in  future,  must  implore  his 
majesly^s  pardon,  and  lay  themselves  at  his  feet.  Two  fellows 
of  whom  the  king  had  no  complaint  to  make,  Chamock  and 
Smith,  were  excused  from  the  obligation  of  making  these 
degrading  apologies.     ' 

Even  James  never  committed  a  grosser  error.  The  fellows, 
already  angry  with  themselves  for  having  conceded  so  much, 
and  galled  l^  the  censure  of  the^  world,  eagerly  caught  at  the 
opportunity  which  was  now  offered  them  of  regaining  the  public 
esteem.  With^  one  voice  they  declared  that  &ey  would  never 
Bsk  pardon  for  being  in  the  right,  or  admit  that  the  visitation  of 
their  coUefge  and  the  deprivation  of  their  president  had  been 
legal.  c        . 

Then  the  king,  as  he  had  tlureatened,  laid  on  them  the  whole 
weight  of  his  handr  They  were  by  one  sweepmg  edict  con- 
demned- to  expulsion.  Yet  this  punishment  was  not  deemed 
sufficient  It  was  known  that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  possessed  church  patropage  would  be  disposed  to  provide 
for  men  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  laws  of  England  and 
for  the  Protestant'  religion.  The  High  Commission  therefore 
pronounced  the  ejected  fellows  incapable  of  ever  holding  any 
church  preferment.  Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in  holy 
orders  were  pronounced  incapable  of  receiving  the  clerical 
character.  James  might  enjoy  the  thought  that  he  had  reduced 
many  of  them  from  a  situation  m  which  they  were  -surrounded 
by  comforts,  and  had < before  them  the  fairest  professional. pros- 
pects, to  hopeless  indigence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an  efiect  directly  the  oppo* 
site  of  that  which  he  had  anticipated.  The  spirit  of  English- 
men, that  sturdy  spirit  which  no  king  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
could  ever  be  taught  by  experience  to  understand,  swelled  up 
high  and  strong  against  injustice..  Oxford,  the  quiet  seat  of 
learning  and  loyalty,  was  in'^a  state  resembling  that  of  the  city 
of  London  on  the  morning  after  the  attempt  of  Charles  the 
First  to  seize  the  five  mem^rs.  The  vice-chancellor  had  been 
asked  to  dine  with  the  commissioners  oh  the  day  of  the  expul- 
sion. He  refused.  "  My  taste,"  he  said,  "  differs  from  that 
of  Colonel  Kirke.  I  Cannot  ^t  my  m^als  with  appetite  under 
a  gallows."  .The  scholars  refused  to  pull  off  their  caps  to  the 
new  rulers  of  Magdalene  College.  Smith  was  nicknamed 
Doctor  Roguery,  and  was  publicly  insulted  in  fhe  coffee-house. 
When  Chamock  summoned  the  demies  to  perform  their  fica- 
demical  exercises  before  him,  they  answered  that  they  were 
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deprived  of  their  lawftd  governor  oad  m^ouM  nibimt  to  no 
usurped  authority.  They  aMeeoUed  apart  hoth  for  study  and 
for  divioe  servioe.  Attempts  were  made  to  cwrppt  them  hy 
ofTen  of  the.  lucrative  fellowships  whiph  had  just  been  declared 
vacant :  but  one  under-graduate  after  another  manfully  answered 
that  his  oonscience  would  not  sufier  bim  to  profit  by  injustice. 
One  lad  who  wns  induced  to  take  a  fellowship  was  turned  out 
of  the  hall  by  the  rest.  Youths  Were  invited  from  other  col- 
leges^  but  with  small  suoeess.  The  richest  foundatibn  in  the 
kingdom  seemed  to  have  lost  all  aKtmctions  for  needy  students. 
Meanwhile,  in  London  and  all  over  the  country^  money  was 
collected  for  the  support  of  the  ejected  fellows.  The  Princess 
of  Orange,  to  the  great  joy  of  alF  Protestants,  subscribed  two 
hundred  pounds.  Still,  however,  the  king  h^ld  on  his  course. 
The  expulsion  of  the  fellows  was  soon  followed  by  .the  .expulsion 
of  a  crowd  of  demies.  All  this  tkne.the  new  president  was  fast 
sinking  und^r  bodily  and  .mental  disease.  He  had  made  a  Isst 
feeble  eibrt  to.  serve  the  government  by  publishing,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  college  was  in  a  slate  of  c^n  rebellion  again^ 
his  authority,  a  defence  of  the  Deohuration  of  Indulgence,  or 
rather  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  (^  Transubstantiation.  This 
piece  called  forth  many  answers,  and  particulsurly  on©  from 
Burnet,  written  with  extraordinary  vigor « and  acrimony.  A 
few  weeks  aftier  the  expulsion  of  the  demies,  Parker  dlied  in- 
the  house  of  which  he  had  violently,  taken  possession.  Mesa 
said  that  his  heart  was  broken  by  remorse  and  shames  He 
lies  in  the  beautiful  antechapel  of  the  ec^iege ;  but  no-  raonu* 
ment  marks  his  grave. 

Then  the  king's  whole  plan  was  carried  into  full  effect. 
The  college  was  turned  into  a  Popish  seminary.  Bonav^nture 
Gifihrd,  the  Boman  Catholic  bishqc»  of  Madura^  was  appointed 
president.  The  Roman  Catholic  service  was  perfonned  in  the 
chapel.  In  one  day  twelve  !Roman  Catholics  were  a<bnitted 
fellows.  Some  servile  Protestants  ap|>lied  for. fellowships,  but 
met  with  refusals.  Simith,  an  enthusiaal  in  loyalty,  but  still  a^ 
sincere  member  of  the  Anglican  Chuj^  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  altered  aspect  of  the  house.  He  absented  himself;  he 
was  ordered  to  return,  into  residence:  he  disobeyed:  he  was 
expelled ;  and  the  work  of  spoliation  was  complete.* 

♦  proceedings  against  Magdalene  College,  ip.  Oxon.  for  act  elect- 
ing Anthony  Fanner  president  of  the  said  CoUege,  in  the  Collection  of 
State  TtiaU,  Hdwell'g  editioa^  iMtte^'s  Diacry,  Jane  10,  17,  Get.  24, 
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The  nature  of  the  academical  system  of  England  is  such 
that  no  event  which  seriously  affects  the  interests  and  honor  of 
either  university  can  fail  to  excite  a  strcmg  feeling  throughout 
the  country.  Every  successive  hk>w,  therefore,  which  fell  on 
Magdalene  College,  was  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  cofiee»hou9es  of  London,  in  the  inns  of  coart,  in  the 
closes  of  all  the  cathednU  towns,  in  parsonages  and'  manor 
houses  scalt^ed  over  the  remotest  shires,  pity  ^rthe  sufferers 
and  indignation  against  the  government  went  on  growing. 
The  pnoteet  of  Hough  was  every  where  applauded  ^  the  forcing 
of  his  door  was  «very  where  mentioned  with  abhorrence  ;  aod 
at  length  the  sentence  of  deprivation  Ailminated  against  the 
fellows  dissolved  those  ties  once  so  close  and  dear  which  had 
bound  the  Church  of  England  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Bitter 
lesentment  and  cruel  apprehension  took  the  place  of  love  and 
oonfidmice.  There  was  no  prebendary,  no  rector,  no  vicar 
whose  mind  was  not  haunted  by  the  thought  that  however  quiet 
his  tamper,  however  ohecure  his  situation,  he  might,  in  a  few 
months,  be  diiven  ^m  his  dwelling  by  an  arbitrary  edict  to 
beg  in  a  ragged  eassock  with  his  wife  and  children,  while  his 
ferahold,  seemed  to  him  by  laws  of  immemorial  antiquity  and 
by  the  ro3ral  word,  was  oocupkd  by  some  apostate.  This  dien 
was  the  reward  of  that  heroic  loyalty  never  once  found  wanting 
throuffh  the  vicissitades  of  fifty  tempestuous  years.  It  was  for 
this  £at  the  clergy  had  ^dured  spoliation  and  persecution  in 
lite  cause  of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had 
snppcffted  Charles  #ie  Second  in  his  l^rd  contest  with  the  Whig 
o|i^poskion.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had  stood  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  against  those  who  sought  to  despoil  James  of  his 
birthright.  To  their  fidelity  alone  their  oppressor  owed  the 
power  which  he  was  now  employing  to  their  rain.  They  had 
long  -been  in  the  habit  of  recounting  in  acrimonious  language 
all  that  they  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Puritan  in  the  day 
of  his  power.  Yet  fer  the  Puritan  there  was  some  excuse. 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy :  he  had  wrongs  to  avenge ;  and 
even  he,  while  remodelling  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  ejecting  all  who  would  not  subscribe  his  coventot, 
had  not  been  altogether  without  compassion.  He  had  at  least 
granted  to  those  whose  beneficed'  ho  seized  a  pittance  sufficient 

I)ec.  10,  1687;  Smith's  Narrative;  Rferesby's  Memoirs ;  Burnet,  u 
699;  Cartwrighfs  Diary;  Citters,  ^^  ^i^.  Nov.  ^  Nov.  ^| 
1687» 
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to  support  life.  But  the  hatred  felt  by  the  king  towards  that 
Church  which  had  saved  him  from  exile  and  placed  him  on-  a 
throne  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satiated.  Nothing  but  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  victims  would  content  him.  It  was  not  enough  that 
they  were  expelled  from  their  homes  and  stripped  of  their  reve- 
nues. They  found  every  walk  of  life  towards  which  men  of 
their  habits  couhi  look  for  a  subsistence  closed  against  them 
with  malignant  care,  and  hothing  left  to  them  but  the  precarious 
and  degrading  resource  of  alms. 

The  Anglican  clergy  therefore,  and  that  pprtioq  of  ,the  laity 
which  was  strongly  attached  to  Protestant  episcopacy,  now  re-^ 
garded  the  king  with  those  feelings  which  injustice  aggravated 
by  ingratitude  naturally  excites.  ,  Yet  had  the  Churchman  still 
many  scruples  of  conscience  and  honor  to  surmount  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  oppose  the  government  by  force.  He 
had  been  taught  that  passive  obedience  was  enjoined  without 
restriction  or  exception  by  the  divine  law.  He,  had  professed 
this  opinion  ostentatiously.  He  had  treated  with  contempt  the 
suggestion  that  an  extreme  ease  might  possibly  arise  which 
would  justify  a  people  in  drawing  the  sword  against  regal 
tyranny.  Both  principle  and  shame  therefore  restrained  him 
from  imitating  the  eixample  of  the  rebellious  Roundheads,  while 
any  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  legal  deliveraAcd  remained  ;.  and 
such  a  hope  might  reasonably  be  cherished  as  long  as  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orange  stood  next  in  succes«(Ni  to  the  crown.  .  If  he 
would  but  endure  with  patience  this  trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws 
of  nature  would  soon  do  for  him  what  he  could  not,  without  sin 
and  dishonor,  do  for  himself.  The  wrongs  of  the  Church 
would  be  redressed ;  her  property  and  dignity  would  be  fenced 
by  new  guarantees;  and  those  wicked  ministers  who  had  in- 
jured and  insulted  her  in  the  day  of  her  adversity  would  be 
signally  punished. 

The  event  to  which  the  Church  of  Eng^d  looked  forward 
as  to  an  honorable  and  peaceful  termination  of  her  troubles 
was  one  of  which  even  the  most  reckless  members  of  the  Jes- 
uitical cabal  could  not  think  without  painful  apprehensions.  If 
their  master  should  die,  leaving  them  no  better  securi^  Against 
the  penal  laws  than  a  declaration  which  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nullity,  if  a  parliament,  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  which  b&d  prevailed  in  the  parliaments,  of 
Charles  the  Second,  should  assemble  round  the  throne  of  a 
Protestant  sovereign,  was  it  not  probable  that  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion would  be  exacted,  that  the  old  laws  against  Popery  would 
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be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  uew  laws  still  more  severe  would 
be  a£ied  to  the  statute  book?  The  evil  counsellors  had  long 
been  tormented  by  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  some  of 
them  had  contemplated  strange  and  desperate  remedies. 
James  had  scarcely  mpunted  the  throne  when  it  began  to  be 
whispered  about  Whitehall  iliat,  if  the  Liady  Anne  would  turn 
Boman  Catholic,  it  might  not  be  impossible,  with  the  help  of 
Lewis,  to  transfer  to  her  the  birthright  of  her  elder  sister.  At 
the  French  embassy  this 'scheme  was  warmly  approved  ;  and 
Bonrepaux  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  assent  of  James 
would  be  easily  obtained.*  Soon,  however^  it  became  mani« 
fest  that  Anne  was  unalterably  attached  to  the  EstaUislied 
Church.  All  thought  of  making  her  queen  was  therefore  re- 
linquished. NeVerkieless,  a  small  knot  of  ^natics  still  con- 
tinued to  cherish  a  wild  hope  thatr  they  might  be  able,  to 
change  the  order  of  succession.  The  plan  formed  by  these 
men  was  set  forth  in  a  minute  of  which  a  rude  French  transla- 
tion has  been  preserved.  It  was  to  be  hoped ^  they  said,  that 
the  king  might  be  able  to  establish,  the  true  &uth  without  resort- 
ing to  extremities ;  but,  in.  the  worst  event,  he  might  leave  his 
crown  at  the  disposal  of  Lewis.  It  was  better  for  Englishmen  ^ 
to  be  the  vassals  of  France  than  the  slaves  of  the  DeviLt 
This  extraordinary  document  was  handed  about  from  Jesuit  to 
Jesuit,  and  from  courtier  to  courtier,  till  some  eminent  Roman 
Catholics,  in  whom  bigotry  had  not  extinguished  patriotism, 
furnished  the  Dutch  ambassador  with  a  copy.  He  put  the 
paper  into  the  hands  of  James.  James,  greatly  agitated,  pro- 
nounced it  a  vile  forgery  contrived  by  some  pamphleteer  in 
Holland.  The  Dutch  minister  resolutely  answered  that  h« 
could  prove  the  contrary  by  the  .testimony  of  several  distin- 
giushed  members  of  his  majesty^s  own  Qhurch,  nay,  that  there 
vrould  be  no-difiicult|r  in  pointing  out  the  writer,  who,  after  all, 
had  written  only  what  many  priests  and  inany  busy  politicians 

■■ .  ■ .",      ,  ,       m  I  ■  ■  ■   ,» 

*  "  Quand  on  coxu^oit  le  dedans  de  cette  cour  ausfii  intimoment 
que  je  la  connois,  on  pent  eroire  que  sa  Majesty  Britannique  donnera 
TolontieTB  dans  ces  sortea  de  prqjets." — Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay, 
March  if ,  1686. 

t  "  Que,  quand  pour  ^tablir  la  religion  Catholtque  et  pour  la  con- 
firmer  icy*  il  (James)  devroit  se  xendre  en  qudque  fit^on  dependant 
de  la  France,  et  mettre  la  decision  de.  la  succession  k  la  couronne 
entre  les  mains  de  ce  monarque  Ik,  qu'il  seroit  oblig6  d6  le  faire, 
parcequ'il  vaudroit  mieux  pour  ses  sujets  qu'ils  devinssent  yassaux  du 
Boy  de  France,  6tant  Catholiques,  que  de  demeurer  comme  esclaves  da 
IKable.*'    This  paper  is^in  the  archives  of  both  France  and  Holland. 
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said  every  dey  in  the  gulieries  of  the  palace.  The  king  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  ask  who  the  writer  was,  but,  abandon* 
ing  the  charge  oi  fofgery,  protested  with  great  vehemence  and 
solemnity,  that  no  thou^  of  diaiaheriting  his  eldest  daughter 
had  ever  crossed  his  mind.  ^  Nobody,"  he  said,  **•  ever  dared 
to  hint  such  a  thing  to  me*  I  never  would  listen  to  it.  God 
does  not  command  us  to  propagate  the  true  rel%ion  by  in- 
justice ;  and  Aus  would  be  the  foulest,  the  most  unnatural  in- 
justice.^'* Notwithstanding  all  these  professions,  Barillon,  a 
few  days  later,  reported  to  his  court  that  James  had  begun  to 
listen  to  suggestions  respecting  a  change  in  the  order  of  ^uc- 
cession,  tiidt  the  questran  was  doubdess  a  deU<»to  one,  but  that 
Uiere  watt  reason  to  liope  that,  with  time  and  management, 
a  way  migbit  be  found  to  setde  the  twnha  on  some-  Roman 
Catholic  to  die  exclusion  of  the  two  princesBes.t  Duting 
many  months  this  subject  continued  to  be  discussed  by  the 
fiercest  and  most  eittravagant  Papists  about  the  'Couft  t  ^ad 
candidates  for  the  regal  office  were  actaaily  named.l 

It  is  not  probsbie,  however,  dMtt  James  ever  meant  to  tike  a 
course  so  insane.  He  must  have  known  that  England  would 
never  bear  for  a  single  ^y  the  yoke  of  a  usurper  who  was 
also  a  Papist,  and  Uiat  any  ottiempt  to  set  aside  the  Lady  Mary, 
would  have  been  withstood  to  the  death,  both  by  all  those  who 
had  supported  the  Exdusion  Bill,  and  by  all  those  who  had. 
opposed  it  There  is,  however^  no  dout^t  that  the  king  was  an 
accomplice  in  a  plot  less  absurd,  but  not  less  unjustifiable, 
against  the  rights  of  Us  children.  Tyroonnei  had,  with  )im 
master's  approbation,  made  arraogements  for  separating  Ireland 
from  the  empire,  and  §or  placing  her  under  the  protection  of 
Lewis,  as  soon  as  the  crown  -shoold  devolve  ^n  a  Protestant 
sovereign.  Bonrepaux  had  been  coasalted,  had  imparted  the^ 
design  to  his  court,  and  had  been  instructed  to  assure  Tyfcon- 
nel  that  France  would  lend  efiecttial  aid  to  the  accomplishment 
of,  this  great  project.^     These  transactions,  which,  thou^  per- 

•  (Xtters,  Aug.  -ft,  i^,  1686 ;  Barillon,  Aug.  if- 

t  Barillon,  Sept.  j^f«  1686.  **tA  succession  est  uhe  mati^e  fort 
d6Ucate  k  traiter.  Je  sais  pourtant  qu'on  en  parle  au  Hoy  d' Angle- 
terre,  et  qu'on  ne  di^sesp^re  pas  avec  le  temps  de  trouye^  des  fiioyena 
pour  faire.  passer  la  couronne  sur  )a  tdte  d'un  hMtierOatholique.*' 

t  Bonrepaux,  July  ^,  1687.  • 

§  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  ^^,  1687^  I  will  quote  a  few  words 
firom  this  most  remazkable  despatch:.  <<Je  s^ay  bien  certalnement 
<nie  rintentian  du  Boy  d'Angletearre  est  de  fiti^  pesdze  ce  royAusde 
(Ireland)  k  son  successeuri  et  de  le  fortifLer  en  sorte  que  tous  ses 
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hape  not  in  all  its  parts  accurately  known  at  the  Hague,  were 
strongly  stispected  there,  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  account 
if.  we  would  pas»  a  just  judgment  on  the  course  taken  a  few 
months  later  by  the  Princess  -  of  Orange.  Those  who  pro- 
nounce her  guilty  of  a  breach  of  filial  ^uty  must  admit  that  her 
feiult  was  at  least  greatly  extenuated  by  her  wrongs.  If,  fb 
serve  the  cause  of  her  religion,  she  broke  through  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  consanguinity,  she  only  followed  her  father's 
example.  She  did  not  assist  to  d^ose  him  till  he  had  con- 
spired to  disinherit  her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepaux  been  iiiformed  that  Lewis  had 
resolved  to  assist  the-enterprise.of  Tyrconnel  wheif  all  thoughts 
of  that  enterprise  were  abandoned.  Jsunes  -had .  caught  the 
firet  glimpse  of  a  hope  which  delighted  and  elated,  him.  The 
queen  was  with  child. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  1687,  the  great  news  began  to  bo 
whispered.  It  was  observed  that  her  majesty  had  absented  her- 
self from  some  public  ceremonies^  on  the  plea  of  indisposition. 
It  was  said  that  many  relics,  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary 
virtue,  had  been  hung  about  her.  Soon  the  story  made  its  way 
from  the  palace  to  the  coflfee-houses  of  the  capital,  and  spread 
fast  over  the. country.  By  a  very  small  minority  the  rumor 
was  welcomed  with  joy.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  lfe4 
tened  with  mingled  derision  and  fear.  There  was  inde<$$ 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  what  bad  happened.  The  kin^ 
had  but  just  completed  his  fifty-fourth  year.  The  queen  watf  *itf 
Ae  summer  6£  life.  She  had  already  borne  four  children  wftd 
had  di^d  young;  and  long  afterwards  she  was  delivered  «58ii& 
another  child  whom  -nobody  had  any  interest  in  treating  -dS 
supposititious,  and  who  was  therefore  never  said  to  be  so.  As, 
however,  five  years  had  elapsed  since  her  last  pregnancy,  the 
people,  under  the  influence  of  -that  delusion  which  leads  men 
to  believe  what  they  wish,  had  ceased  to  entertain  any  appre- 
hension that  she  would  give  an  heir  to  the  throne.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  and  probable  than  that  the 

sujets  CathoHques  y  puisaeiit  avoir  xm  asile  ass^.  Son  projet  est 
de  mettre  les  choses  en  cet  estat  dans  le  cours  de- cinq  win6e8."  In 
the  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  printed  in  1690, 
there  is  a  passage  which  shows  tiiat  this  negotia^on  had  not  been 
kept  strictiy  secret.  «*  Though  the  king  kept  it  pnvate  from  most  of 
his  council,  yet  certain  it  is  tliat  he  had  promised  the  French  king 
the  disposal  of  that  government  and  kingdom  When  things  had  at- 
tained to  that  growth  at  to  be  fit  to  bear  it." 
VOL.  ri.  21 
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Jesuits  should  hiive  contrived  a  pious  fraud.  It  wqs  oevtAia 
that  they  must  consider  the  accesuoo  of  the  Princess  of  OraQge: 
as  one  of  the  greater  calamities  which  could  beiaU  their 
Church.  It  was  equally  certain  that  they  womld  »dl  be  very 
scrupuloua  about  doing  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  save 
their  Church  from  a  great  calamity.  lu-booka  written  by  em- 
inent members  of  the  society,  and-  licensed  by  its  rulers^  it  was 
di!)tinct)y  laid  down  that  means  even  more  locking  to^ll  no-^ 
tiona  of  justice  and  humanity  than  the  introduction  of  a  jspunious 
heir  into  a  family  might  lawfully  be  employed  for  ends  les» 
imiionant  dian  the  conversion  of  an  heretical  kmgdom.  It  Iiad 
got  abroad  that  some  of  ^  king's  adviaers,  and  even^  the  king 
himself  had  meditated  schemes  ior  defmuding  the  .Lady  Mary, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  her  r^hlful  inheritence.  A  sus^ 
picion,  not  indeed  well  founded,  but  by  no  means,  so  absiird  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  took^^  -posaesdi<Hi  of  the  public  mind. 
The  folly  of  some  Roman  Catholics  ooa&twed  the  vulgar  pre- 
judice. They  spoke  of  the  auspicious  eveot  as  strange,  as  mi* 
raculous,  as  an  exertion  of  the  same  Divine  power  which  had 
made  Sarah  pmiud  and  happy  in  Isaac,  and  had  given  Samuel 
to  the  pmyers  of  Hannah.  Mary's  mother,  the  Duoh^s  of 
Modena,  luid  lately  died. .  A  short  time  before  her  death  she 
had,  it  was  said,  implored  the  Virgin  of  Lorettq,  with  fervent 
TOWS  and  rich  offerings  to  bestow  a  son  on  James.  The  king 
himself  had,  in  the  preceding  August,  turned  asidcr  from  his 
progress  to  visit  the  Holy  Well,  and  had  there  besought  Saint 
Winifred  to  obtain  for  him  that  boon  withoi*t  which  his  great 
designs  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  faitli  could  be  but  im- 
perfectly executed.  The  imprudent  j^eaJou  whp  dwelt  on  these 
tales  foretold  with  confidence  that  the  unboru  infant  would  be  a 
boy,  and  offered  to  back  their  opinion  by  laying  iweaty  guineas 
to  one.  Heaven,  they  affirmed,  woukl  not  have  interfered-  but 
for  a  great  end.  One  fanatic  announoeid,  that  the  queeq  would 
give  birth  to  twins,  of  whom  the  elder  would  be  King  of  Gng* 
land,  and  the  younger  Pope  of  Rome.  Maiy  could  not  con- 
ceal the  delight  with  which  she  heard  this  prophecy  ;.  and  her 
ladies  found  that  they  could  not  gratify  her  more  than  \yy  talkr 
ing  of  it.  The  Roman  Catholics  would  have  acW  more  wisely 
if  they  had  spoken  of  the  pregnancy -as  of  a  natural  event, 
and  if  they  had  borne  with  nK)deration  their  unexpected  good 
fortune.  Their  insolent  triumph  excited  the  popular  indigna- 
tion. Their  predictions  strengthened  the  popular  suspicions. 
From  the  Prince  and  Prijacesa  g£  Deiunark  down  to  porters  and 
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laundresses  nabody  alluded  to  the  promised  birth  without  b^ 
sneer.  The  wits  of  London  described  the  new  miracle  in 
rhymes  which,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  were  not  the.  most 
delicate.  The  rough  country  squires  roared  with  laughter  if 
they  met  w^th  any  person  simple  enough  to  believe  that  the 
queen  was  reaHy  likely  to  be  again  a  mother.  A  royal  proc- 
lamation appeared  commanding,  the  clergy  to  read  a  fojw  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  which  had  been  prepared  for  this  joy-i 
ful  occasion  by  Crewe  and  Sprat.  •  The  clergy  obeyed ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  the  congregations  made  no  responses  and 
showed  no  signs  of  reverence.  Soon  in  all  the  cofiee-houfees 
was  handed  about  a  brutal  l€unpoon.on  the  coujrtfy  prelates  whose 
pens  the  king  hademployed.  Mother  East  liad  alsaher  full  share 
of  abuse.  Into  that  homely  monosyllable  our  ancestors  bad 
degraded  the  name  of  the  great '  house  of  Este  which  reigned 
at  Modena.* 

'^-'The  new  hope  which  elated  the  king^s*  spirits  was  mmgled 
with  many  fears.  Something  more  than  the  birth,  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales  was  necessary  to  the  sucicess  of  the  plans  formed  by 
the  Jesuitical  party>  It  was  not  very  likely  that  James  would 
live  till  his  son  should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the  regal  functions. 
The  law  had  miide  no  provision  for  the  case  of  a  minority. 
The  reigning  sovereign  was  not  competent  to  make  provision 
for  such  a  case  by  wilL  The  legislature  only  could  supply  the 
defect.  If  James  should  die  before  the  defect  had  been  supi 
plied,  leaving  a  successor  of  tender  years,  the  supreme  power 
v/oiild  undoubtedly  devolve  on  Protestants.  Those  iTories  who 
held  most  firmly  the  doctrine  that  nothing  could  justify  them  in 
resisting  their  liege  lord  would  have  no  scruple  about  drawing 
their  swords  against  a  Popish  woman  who  should  dare  to  usurp 
the  guardianship  of  the  realm  and  of  the  infant  sovereign.  The 
result  of  a  contest  could  scarcely  be  matter  of  doubt.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  his  wife,  would  be  regent  The  young 
king  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  heretical  instructors, 
whose,  arts  might  speedily  efface  from  his  mind  the  impressions 
which  might  have  been  made  on  it  in  the  nursery.  He  might 
prove  another  Edward  the  Sixth;  and  the  blessing  granted  to 
the  intercession  <^the  Virgin  Mother  and  of  Saint  Winifred  might 

•  CitteTB,  ^^,  ^~,  1687;  the  Princess  Anne  to  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  March  14  and  20i  168  J ;  Barillon,  Dec.  i^,  1687 ;  Rev- 
olution Politics;  the  song  •*Two  Toms  and  a  Nat.  Johnstone, 
April  4,  1688 ;  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Lreiand,  1690. 
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be  turned  into  a  curse.*  This  was  a  danger  against  which 
nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  could  be  a  security ;  and  to 
obtain  such  &n  act  was  not  easy.  Every  thing  seemed  to  indi< 
cate  that,  if  the  House  were  convoked,  they  would  come  up 
to  Westminster  animated  by  the  spirit  of  1640.  The  event  of 
the  county  elections  could  hardly  be  doubted.  The  whole  body 
of  freeholders,  high  and  low,  clerical  and  lay,  was  strongly 
excited  against  the  government  In  the  great  majority  of  those 
towns  where  the  right  of  voting  depended  on  the  payment  of 
local  taxes,  or  on  the  occupation  of  a  tenemetit,  no  courtly 
candidate  could  dare  to  show  his  face.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  returned  by  members  of  mtmici- 
pal  corporations.  These  corporations  had  recently  be^n  re- 
modelled for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
Whigs  and  Dissenters.  More  than  a  hundred  boroughs  had 
been  deprived  of  their  charters  by  tribunals,  devoted,  to  the 
crown,  or  had,  been  induped  to  avert  compulsory  disfranchise- 
ment by  voluntary  surrender.  Every  mayor,  every  alderraaui 
every  town  clerk,  from  Berwick  to  Helston,  was  a  Tory,  and  a 
Churchman ;  bvit  Tories  and  Churchmen  were  now  no  longet 
devoted  to  tlie  sovereign.  The  new  municipalities  were  more 
unmanageable  than  the  old  municipalities  had  ever  been,  and 
would  undoubtedly  return  representatives  whose  first  act  would 
be  to  impeach  all  the  Popish  privy  councillors,  an4  all  the 
members  of  the  High  Commission. 

In  the  Lords  the  prospect  was  sciarcely  }ess  gloomy  than  in 
the  Commons.  Among  the  temporal  peers,  it  was  certain  that 
an  immense  majority  would  be  against  the  king's  measure^ ; 
and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which  seven  years  before  had 
unanimously  supported  him  against  those  who  had  attetnpted  to 
deprive  him  of  his  birthright,  he  could  now  look  for  support 
only  to  four  or  five  sycophants^  despised  by  their  profession  and 
by  their  .cOuntry.t 

*  The  king's  niLeasinefls  on  this  subject  is  strongly  described  by 
Honquillo,  Dec.  ^f,  1688.  ««irn  Principe  de  Vales  y  un  Duque  de 
York  y  otro  di  Lochaostema  (Lancaster,  I  suppose,)  no  bastan  i  re- 
ducir  la  gente ;  porque  el  Rey  tiene  54  anos,  y  vendrA  A  morir,  -de- 
jando  los  hijos  pequeHos,  y  que  entonces  el  reyno  se  apod^rard  deUos, 
y  los  nombrarA  tutor,  y  los  educard  en  la  religion  protestante,  contra 
la  disposicion  que  dejai-e  el  Rey,  y  la  autoridad  de  la  Reyna." 

t  Three  lists  framed  at  thiA  time  are  extant ;  one  in  the  IJrench , 
archives,  the  other  two  in  die  archives  of  the  ]E*ortlan<i  fEunily.     In 
these  lists  every  peer  is  entered  under  one  of  three  heads.    For  the 
Repeal  of  the  Test,  Against  the  Repeal,  and  DoubtfijL    According  to 
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To  all  men  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion  these  difficulties 
appeared  insuperable.  The  most  unscrupubus  slaves  of  power 
showed  signs  of  uneasmess.  Dryden  muttered  -that  the  Jting 
would  only  make  matters  worse  by  trying  to  mend  them,  and 
sighed  for  ^e  golden  days  of  the  careless-  and  goodnatured 
Charles.*  Even  Jeffreys  wavered.  As  long  as  he  ^as  poor, 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  face  obloquy  and  public  hatred  .  for 
lucre.  But  he  had  now,  by  corruption  and  ext^rtion^  accumu- 
lated gteait  riches;  and  he  was  more  anxious  to  secure  them 
than  to  increase  them.  His  slackness  drew  on  him  a  sharp 
reprimand  from  the  royal  lips.  In  dread  of  being  deprived 
of  the  great  seal,  he  promised  whatever  was  required  of  him ; 
but  Barillon,  in  reporting  this  circumstance  to  Leivis,  remarked 
that  the  King  of  England  could  place  little  reliance  on  any 
man  who  had  any  thing  to  lose.t 

Nevertheless  James  determined  to  persevere.  The  sanction 
of  a  parliatnent  was  necessary  to  his  system.  The  sanction  of 
a  free  and  lawful  parliament  it  wa»  evidently  impossible  to  ob- 
tain; but  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  to' bring  together 
by  corruption,  by  intimidation,  by  violent-exertions  of  preroga- 
tive, by.  fraudulent  distortions  of  law,  an  assembly  which  might 
calf  itself  a  parliament,  and  'might  be  willing  to  register  any 
edict  of  the  sovereign.  Eetuming  officers  must  be  appointed 
Yiho  would  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  pretence  to  declare 
the  king's  friends  duly  elected.  Every  placeman^  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  must  be  made  to  understand  that,  if  he 
wished  to  retain  his  office,  he  must,  at  this  conjuncture,  sup- 
port the  throne  by  his  vote  and  interest.  The  High  Commis- 
sion meanwhile  would  keep  itff  eye  on  the  clergy.  The  bor- 
oughs which  had  just  been  remodelled  to  serve  one  turn  might 
be  remodelled  again  to  serve  another.  By  such  means  the  king 
hoped  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The 

one  list  the  numbers  -were,  31  fi)r,  86  against,  and  ^0  doubtful; 
according  to  aXK>tlier,  33  for,  87  sgaipst,  and  19  'doubtful;  according 
to  the  third,  35  for,.  92  against,  and  10  doubtful.  Copies  of  the  three 
lists  are  in  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

•  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter  of  Dryden  to  Etherege 
dated  Feb.  16,  1688.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  print. 
"  O,"  says  Dryden,  **^that  our  monarch  would-  encourage  noble  idle- 
ness by  his  own  exignple,  as  he  of  blessed  nremory  did  before  him. 
For  my  mind'  misgives  me  that  he  wiU  aot  much  advance  his  affairs 
by  stirring." 

t  BariUon,  4^.  1687.         -  . 
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Upper  House  would  then  be  at  his  mercy.  He  had  undoubt- 
edly by  law  the  power  of  creating  peers  without  limit ;  and 
this  power  he  was  fully  determined  to  use.  He  did  not  wish, 
and  indeed  no  sovereign  can  wish^  to  make  the  highest  honor 
which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  worthless.  He  cherished  the 
hope  that,  by  calling  up  some  heirs  apparent  to  the  assembly 
in  which  they  must  ultimately  sit,  and  by  conferring  English 
titles  on  some  Scotch  and  Irish  lords,  he  might  be  able  to  secure 
a  majority  without  ennobling  new  men  in  such  numbers  as  to 
bring  ridicule  on  the  coronet  and  the  ermine.  But  there  was 
no  extremity  to  which  he  was'  not  prepared  to  go  in  case  of 
necessity.  When  in  a  large  company  an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  peers  would  prove  intractable,  "  0,n5illy," 
cried  Sunderland,  turning  to  Churchill ;  **  your  trcxyp  of  guards 
shall  be  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.^'  • 

Having  determined  to  pack  a  parliament,  Janies  set  himself 
energetically  and  methodically  to  the  work.  A  phx^lamation 
appeared  in  the  Gazette,  announcing  that  the  king  had  deter- 
mined to  revise  the  commissions  of  peace  and  of  lieutenancy, 
and  to  retain  in  public  employment  only  such  gentlemen  as 
should  be  disposed  to  support  his  policy .t  A  committee. of 
seven  privy' councillors  sate  at  Whitehall,  for  the  purpose  , of 
regulating  —  such  was  the  phrase  — the  municipal  corpora- 
tions. In  this  committee  Jeffreys  alone  represented  the  Prot- 
estant interest.  Powis  alone  represente<l  the  moderate  Roman 
Catholics.  All  the  other  members  belonged  to  the  Jesuitical 
faction.  Among  them  was  Petre,  who  had  just  been  sworn  of 
the  council.  Till  he  took  his  seat  at  the  board,  his  elevation 
had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from  every  body  but  Sunder- 
land. The  public  indignation  at  this  new  violation  of  the  law 
was  clamorously  expressed ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the 
Roman  Catfiolics  were  even  louder  in  censpre  than  the  Protes- 
tants. The  vain  and  ambitious  Jesuit  was  now  charged  with 
the  business  of  destroying  and  reconstructing  half  the  constit- 
uent bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Under  the  committee  of  privy 
Councillors,  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  bustling  agents  less 
eminent  in  rank,,  was  intrusted  with  the  management  t)f  details. 
Local  sub-committeea  of  regulators  all  over  the  country  corre- 
sponded with  the  central  board  at  Westminster.} 

*  Told  by  Lord  Brtidfoird)  who  Mra»  present,  to  Dartmouth;  note 
on  Burnet,  i.  755,  ^    " 

t  London  Gazette,  Dec.  12,  1687. 

X  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Nov.  Hi  Citters,  Nov.  i^i  Lords' 
Journals,  Dec.  20,  1689. 
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The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly  relied  for  assistance  in 
his  new  and  arduous  enterprise  were  the  lords  lieutenants. 
Every  lord  lieutenant  received  written  orders  directing  him  to 
go  down  immediately  into  his  county.  There  he  was  to  sum- 
mon before  him  all  his  df^puties,  and  all  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  to  put  to  l^m  a  series  of  intenrogatories  framed  for 
1he  purpose  of  ascertainiilg  how  they  would  act  at  a  general 
election.  He  was  to  take  down  the  answers  in  writing,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  the  government.  -He  was  to  furnish  a  list  of 
slich  Roman  Catholics,  and  such  Protestant  dissenters,  as 
might  be  best  qualified  for  the  bench  and  for  commands  in  the 
militia.  He  was  also  to  examine  injto  the  state  of  all  the 
boroughs  in  his  county,  and  to  moke  ^uch  reports  as  might  be 
necessary  to  guide  the  operations  of  the  board  of  regulators.  It 
was  intimated  to  him  that  he  must  himself  perform  these  duties, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  permitted-  to  delegate  them  to  any 
other  person.* 

*Il\e  first  effect  prcJduced^by  these  orders  would  have  at  twice 
sobered  a  prince  less  infatuated  than  James.  Half  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  England  peremptorily  refused  to  stoop  to  the 
odious  service  which  was  required  of  them.  Every  one  of 
them  was  dismissed.  All  those  who  incurred  this  glorious  dis- 
grace were  peers  of  high  consideration ;  and  all  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  firm  supporters  of  monarchy.  Some  names 
in  the  list  deserve  especial  notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and,  indeed,  e&  Englishmen 
loved  to  say,  the  noblest  subject  in  Europe,  was  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  twentieth  and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxford.  He  de- 
rived his  'thle  through"  an  uninterrupted  male  descent,  from  a 
time  when  the  families  of  Howard  and  Seymour  were  still 
obscure,  when  the  Nevilles  and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  pro- 
vincial celebrity,  and  when  even  the  great  name  of  Plantagenet 
had  not  yet  been  heard  in  England.  One  chief  of  the  house 
of  De  Vere  had  held  high  Command  at  Hastings  ?  another  had 
marched,  with  GodfVey  and  Tancred,  over  heaps  of  slaugh- 
tered Moslem,  to  the  sepulchre  df  Christ.  The  first  Earl  of 
Oxford  had  been  minister  of  Henry  Beauclerci  The  third 
earl  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  lords  who  extorted  the 
Great  Charter  from  John.  The  seventh  earl  had  fought 
bravely   at  Cressy   and  Toitiers.  ,  The   thirteenth  earl   had, 
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through  many  vicissijtudes  of  fortune,  been  the  chief  of  the 
party  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  had  led  the  van .  on  the  decisive 
day  of  Bosworth.  ;The  seventeenth  earl  had  shone  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  won  for  himself  an  honorable 
place  among  the  early  masters  of  English  poetry.  The  nine- 
teenth earl  had  fallen  in  arms  for  the  Protestant  religion  and 
for  the  liberties  of  Euippe  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht.  His 
son  Aubrey,  in  whom  closed  the  longest  and  most  illustrious 
line  of  nobles  that  England,  has  seen,  a  man  of  inofiensive 
temper  and  of  courtly  manners,  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Essex, 
and  colonel  of  the  Blues.  His  nature  was  not  factious ;  and 
his  interest  inclined  him,  to  avoid  a  rijpture  with  the  court ;  for 
his  estate  was  encumbered,  and  his  military  command  lucra- 
tive. He  was  summoned  to  the  royal  closet ;  and  an  explicit 
declamtictfi  of  his  intentions  was  demanded  from  him.  "  Sir," 
answered  Oxford,  "  Lwill  stand  by  your  majesty,  against  all 
enemies  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  .But  this  is  matter  of 
conscience,  and  I  cannot  comply."  He  was  instantly  deprived 
qf  his  lieutenancy  and  pf  his  regiment** 

Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendor  to  the  house  of  De  Vere, 
but  to  the  house  of  De  Vere  alone,  was  the  house  of  Talbojt. 
Ever^ince  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Talbots  had 
sate  among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The  earldom  of  Shrews- 
bury had  been  bestowed,  in .  the  fifteenth  century,  on  John 
Talbot,  the  antagonist  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  bad  been 
long  remembered  by  his  countrymen  with  tenderness  and  rev- 
erence as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  warriors  who  had 
striven  to  erect  a  great  English  empire  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  The  stubborn  courage  which  he  liad  shown  in  the 
midst  of  disasters  had  made,  him  an  object  of  interest  greater 
than  more  fortunate  captains  had  inspired ;  and  his  death  h;id 
furnished  a  singularly  touohing  scene  to  our  early -stage.  His 
posterity  had,  during  two  centuries,  flourished  in  great  honor. 
The  -  head  of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  was 
Francis,  the  eleventh  earl^  a  Roman  Catholic.  His  death  had 
been  attended  by  circumstances  such  as,  even  in  those  licen- 

■"■''"'-        ••     ' r ■     "■  ■  ■ '■'  * 

*  Halfltead's  Succinct  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Vere,  1685 ; 
CoUins's  Historical  Collections.  §ee  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  and  in 
Jones's,  reports,  the  proceedings  respecting  the  earldom  of  Oxford, 
in  March  and  April,  162f .  The  exordium  of  the  speech  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Crdw  ifi  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient 
English  eloquence.    Citters,  Feb.  ^7,  1^88. 
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tious  times  which  immediately  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
Puritan  tyranny,  had  moved  men  to  horror  and  pity.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  amours  was 
for  a  moment  attracted  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  She 
was  easily  won.  Her  lord  challenged  the  gallant,  and  fell. 
Some  said  that  the  abandoned  woman  witnessed  the  combat  in 
man's  attire,  and  others  that  she  clasped  her  victorious  lover, to 
her  bosom  while  his  shirt  Was  still  dripping  ivith  the  blood  of 
her  husband.  1?he  honors  of  the  murdered  man  descended  to 
his  infant  son  Charles.  As  tjie  orphan  grew  up  to  man's 
estate,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  of  the  young 
nobility  of  England  none .  had  been  so  richly  gifted  by  nature. 
His  person  was  pleasing,  hi^  temper  singularly  sweet,  his  parts 
such  ^,  if  he  had  been  born  in  an  humble  rank,  might  well 
have  raised  him  to  the  height  of  civil  greatness.  Ail  these 
advantages  he  had  so  improved  that^  before  he  was.  of  age,  he 
was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest 
scholars  of  his  time.  His  learning  is  proved  by  notes  which 
are  still  extant  in  his  handwriting  on'  books  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature.  He  spdte  French  like  a  gentleman 
of  Lewis's  bedchamber,  apd  Italian  like  a  citizen  of  Florence. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  youth  of  subh  parts  should  not  be 
anxious  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  Jbis  family  had 
refused  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  state.  He  studied  the 
disputed  points  closely,  submitted  his  doubts  to  priests  of  his 
own  faith,  laid  their  answers  before  Tillotson,  weighed  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  long  and  attentively,  and,  after  an 
investigation  which  occupied  two  ^years,  declared  himself  a 
Protestant.  The  Church  of  England  welcomed  the  illustrious 
convert"  with  delight.  His  popularity  was  great,  and  became 
greater  when  it  was  known  that  royal  solicitations  and  promises 
had  been  vainly  employed  to  seduce  him  back  to  the  supersti- 
tion which  he  liad  abjured.  The  character  of  the  ywmg  earl 
did  not,  however,  develop  itself  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory 
to  those  who  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  his  conversion.  His 
morals  by  no  means  escaped  the  contagion  of-  fashionable  lib- 
ertinism. In  truth  the  shock  which  had  overturned  his  early 
prejudices  had,  at  the  same  time,  unfixed  all  his  opinions,  and 
left  him  to  the  unchecked  guidance  of  his  feelings.  But, 
though  his  principles  were  unsteady^  his  impulses  were  so 
generous,  his  temper  so  bland,  his  manners  so  gracious  and 
easy,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  liim.    He  was  early 
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called  the  King  of  Hearts,  and  never,  through  a  long,  eventfUl, 
and  checkered  Ufe,  lost  his  right  to  that  name.* 

Shrew^ury  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Staffordshire  and  colonel 
of  one  of  the  regiments  of  horse  which  had  been  raised  in  con- 
sequence of  the  western  insurreotion.  He  now  refused  to  act 
under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  was- deprived  of  both  his 
commissions. 

None  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of 
public  favor  than  Charles  Sackville  Earl  of  Ebrset.  He  was 
indeed  a  remarkable  man.  In  his  youth  he  had^been  one  of 
the  most  notorious  libertines  of  the  wild  time  which  followe.d 
the  Restoration.  He  had  been  the' terror  of  the  city  watch,  had 
passed  many  nights  in  the  round  house,  and  had  kt  least  once 
occupied  a  ceU  in  Newgate.  His  passion  for  Betty  M^xrrico 
and  for  Nell  Gwynn,  who  always  called  bim  her  Charlesf  the 
Firsts  had  given,  no  small  amusement  and  s<iattdal  to  the  town. 
Yet,  in  the  inidst  of  follies  and  vices,  his  courageoue  spirit,  his 
fine  understanding,  and  his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  had  been 
conspicuous.  Men  said  that  the  excesses  in  which  he  indulged 
were  commoa  between  -him  and  the  whole  race  of  gay  young 
Cavaliers,  but  that  his  sympa^thy  with  humaa  suffering  and  the 
generoshy  With  which  he  made  reparation  to'  those. whom  his 
breaks  had  injured  were  all  his  own.  His  associates  were 
astonished  by  the  distinction  which  the  piibiic  made  between 
him  and  them.  "  He  may  do  what  he  cfaoosesr,^'  said  Wilraot ; 
"  he  is  never  itr  the  wrong."  The  judgment  of  the  world  be- 
came still  more  favorable  to  Dorset  when  he  had  been  sobered 
by  time  and  marriage.  His  graceful  manners,  his  brilliant 
conversation,  his  soft  heart,  his  open  hand,  were  universally 
praised.  No  day  passed,  it  was  said,  in  which  somef  distressed  " 
family  had  not  reason  to  bless  his  name.  And  yet,- with  all 
his  good  nature,  such  was  the  keenness  of  his  wit  that  scofFexs 
whose  isarcasm  all  the  town  feared  stood  m  craven  fear  of  the 
sarcasm  of  Dorset.  All  political  parties  esteemed  and  caressed 
him ;  but  politics  were  not  much  to  his  taste.  Had  he  been 
driven  by  necessity  to  exert  himself,  he  would  probably  have 
risen  to  the  highest  posts  iii  the  st^te ;  but  he  Ivas  born  to  rank 

*  COieTiJ  SbrewBbary  CJorreBpoAdeftce  5  Mttek&y's  MemoSM ;  Life 
of  Charles  DuJke  of  Shrewsbury,  1718  j  Burnet,  i.  762 ;  Birch'Ji  Life 
of  Tillotson,  wherff  the  reader  will  fiAd  a  letter  from  Tillotson  to 
Shrewsbury,  which  seems  td  me  a  model  of  serious,  firi^diy,  and 
gentlemanfike  r^roof. 
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ISO  high  and  wealth  so  ample  that  tnany  of  the  ilibtiteft  which 
impel  men  to  engage  in  public  af&irs  were  watiting  to  him. 
He  took  just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary  and  diplomatic 
business  as  sufficed  to  shoit  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  inclina* 
tion  to  rival  Danby  and  Sunderland,  and  turned  away  to  pur- 
suits which  pleased  him  better;  Like  many  other  men  who, 
with  great  natural  abilities,  are  constitutionally  and  habitually 
indolent,  he  became  an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  a  master 
of  all  those  pleasing  branches  of  knowledge "^hich  can  be  ac- 
quired without  severe  application.  He  was  allowed  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  paititing,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of  acting, 
that  the  court  could  show.  On  questions  of  polite;  learning  his 
decisions  were  regarded  at  all  the  coffee-houses  as  without 
Appeal.  More  than  one  clever  play  which  had  failed  on  the 
first  representation  was  supported  by  his  single  authority  against 
the  whole  clamor  of  the  pit,  and  came  forth  successful  from 
the  second  trial.  The  delicacy  of  his  taste  in  French  compo- 
sition was  extolled  by  Saint  Evremond  and  La  Fontaine.  Such 
a  patron  of  letters  England  had  never  seen.  His  bounty  was 
bestowed  with  equal  judgment  and  liberality,  and  was  confined 
to  no  sect  or  faction.  Men  of  genius j  estranged  flhom  each 
other  by  literary  jealousy  or  by  difference  of  political  opinion, 
joined  in  acknowledging  his  impartial  kindness.  Dryden 
owned  that  he -had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  Dorset's  princely 
generosity.  Yet  Montague  and  Prior,  who  had  keenly  satirized 
Uryden,  were  introduced  by  Dorset  into  public  life ;  aiid  the 
best  comedy  of  Dryden's  mortal  enemy,  Shadwell,  was  written 
at  Dorset's  country  seat.  The  munificent  earl  might,  if  such 
had  been  his  wish,  have  been  the  rival  of  those  of  whom  he 
was  content  to  be  the  benefactor.  P6r  the  verses  which  h6 
occasionally  cofnposed,  unstudied  as  they  are,  exhibit  the  traces 
of  a  genius  which,  assiduously  cultivated,  would  have  produced 
something  great.  In  the  small  volume  of  his  works  toiblj  be 
found  songs  which  have  the  easy  vigor  of  Sucklings  and  little 
satires  which  sparkle  with  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of  Butler.* 
Dorset  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Sussex;  and  to  Sussex  the 

*  Pepys's  Diary ;  Prior's  dedication  of  liis  poems  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Dorset ;  Dryden's  Essay  on  Satire,  iind  Dedication  of  €he  Bssay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy.  The  affection  of  Donset  lor  his  wife  and  his  strict 
fidelity  to  her  are  mentioned  with  great  contempt  by  that  profligate 
coxcomb,  Sir  George  Etherege,  in  hi^  letters  £rbm  lUtisbbh,  Dec.  -^9 
1687,  and  Jan.  ^,  168^;  Shadwell's  DediefttSon  of  the  Sqnire  of 
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board  of  xegulators  looked  with  great  anxiety ;  for  in  no  other 
oounty,  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire  excepted,  were  there  so  many 
small  boroughs.  He  was  ordered  to  repair  to  his  post.  No 
person  who  knew  him  expected  that  he  would' obey.  He  gave 
such  an  answer  as  became  him,  and  was  informed  that- his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  needed.  The  interest  which  his  many 
noble  and  amiable  qualities  inspired  was  heightened  when  it 
was  known  that  he  had  received  by  the  post  an  anonymous 
billet  telling  him  that,  if  he  did  not  promptly  comply  with  the 
king's  wishes,  all  his  wit  and  popularity  should  not  save  him 
from  assassination.-  A  similar  warning  was  sent  to  Shrews^ 
bury.  Threatening  letters  were  then  much  more  rare  than  in 
our  time.  It, is  therefore  not  strange  that  Ihe  people,  excited  as 
they  were,- should  haVe  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  best 
and  noblest  Englishmen  were  rjeaJly  marked  out  for  .Popish 
daggers.*  Just  when  these  letters  were  the  talk  of  all  Lon- 
don, the  mutilated  corpse  of  a  .noted  Puritan  was  foiind  in  the 
streets.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  murderer  had  acted  from 
no  religious  or  political  motive.  But  the  first  suspicions  of  the 
populace  fell  on  the  Papists.  The  mangled  remains  were  car- 
ried in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Savoy  ;  and 
during  a  few  hours  the  fear  and  rage  of  the  populace  were 
scarcely  less  violent  than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey  was  borne 
to  his  grave.t   - 

The  other  dismissions  most  be.  more  concisely  related.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  regiment  had  been  taken  from  him 
some  months  before,  was  aow  turned  out  of  the  lord  lieutep- 
ancy  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  North  Riding  was 
taken  from  Viscount  Fauconberg,  Shropshire  from  Viscount 
Newark,  and  Lancashire  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  grandson  of 
that  gallant  Cavalier  who  had  faced  death  so  bravely,  both  on 
tlie  field  of  battje  and  on  the  scaffold,  for  the  House  of  Stuart. 


Alsatia;  Burnet,  i»  264 ;  Mackay's  Characters.  Some  parts  of  Dor- 
set's ohaxacter  are  well  ^touched  in  this  epitaph,  written  by 
Pope :  — 

'>  Yet  soft  his  nfttnre,  though  severe  his  lay ; " 
and  again :  — 

'*  Blest  courtier,  who  could  king  and  country  please. 
Yet  sacred  keep  his  friendships  and  his  ease." 

^  ♦  Barillon,  Jan.  A.  1687;  Citters,  ^. 
-^5^:^  Adda,  Feb.  tV  i*»  1688. 
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The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  recently  served  the  crown 
with  fidelity  and  spirit  against  Monmouth,  was  displaced  in 
Wiltshire,  the  Earl  of  Rutland  in  Leicestershire,  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  Earl  of  Thanet  in  Cum- 
berland, the  Earl  ot  Northamptoa  in  Warwickshire,  the  Earl 
of  Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Earl  of»Scarsdale  in  Der- 
byshire. Scarsdale  was  also  deprived  of  a  regimeut  of  cavalry, 
and  of  an  office  in  the  household  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 
She  made  a  struggle  to  retain^ his  services,  and  yielded  only  to 
a  peremptory  commj9Lnd  of  her  father.  The^  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough was  ejected,  not  only  from  the  lieutenancy  of  Hamp- 
shire, but  also  froth  the  government  of  Pojtsmouth  and  the 
rangership  of  the  Ne,w  Forest,  two  places  for  which  he  had, 
only  a  few  months  before,  given  five  thousaiid  pounds.* 

The  king  could  not  find  lords  of  great  note,  or  indeed  Prot- 
estant lords  of  any  sort,  who  would  accept  the  vacant  ofiioes. 
It  was  negessary  to  ?issign  two  shires  to  Jefireys,  a  new  man 
whose  landed  proper^  was  small,  and  two  to  Preston,  who  was 
not  even  an  English  peer.  The  other  counties  which  had 
been  left  without  governors  were  intrusted,  with  scarcely  an 
exceplioji,  to  known  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  courtiers  who  had 
secret^y  promised  the  kiqg  to  deqlare  themselves  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was  put  in  action ;  and  soon 
from  every  corner  of  the  realm  arrived  the  news  of  complete 
and  hopeless  failure,  The  catechism  by  which  the  lords  lieu- 
tenant had  been  directed  to  test  the  sentiments  of  the  country 
gentlemen  consisted  of  three  questions.  Every  magistrate  and 
deputy  liejutenant  was  to  be  asked,  first,  whether,  if  he  should 
be  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament,  he  would  vote  for  a  bill 
framed  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence; 
secondly,  whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would  support  candidates 
who  would  engage  to  vote  for  such  a  bill ;  and,  thirdly,  whether, 
in  his  private  capacity,  he  would  aid  tke  king's  benevolent  de- 
signs by  living  in  friendship  with  people  .of  all  religious  per- 
suasions.t 

As  soon  ^  as  the  questions  got  abroad,  a  form  of  answer, 
drawn  ^up  with  admirable  skill,  was  circulated  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  was  generally  adopted.     It  was*  to  the  following 

*  BariUon,  Dec.  -f^*  f^,  if,  1687 ;  Citters,  ~^»  Bee.  -j^. 
t  Citters,  ^^,  1687 ;  Lonsdale's  Memoirs. 
VOL.  II.  22 
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effect :  "  As  &  rtiember  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  I 
have  the  honot  ctf  a  "seat  there,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  care- 
fully to  weigh  such  reasons  as  mrfy  he  adduced  in  debate  for 
and  against  a  bill  of  Indulgence,  and  then  to  vote  according  to 
my  conscientious  conviction.  As  an  elector,  I  shall  give  my 
support  to  candidates  w^ose  notions  of  th0  duty  of  a  repre- 
sentative agree  with  my  own.  As  a  private  man,  it  is  my  wish 
to  live  in  peace  and  charity  v^ith  every  body."  This  answer, 
far  morie  provoking  than  a  direct  refusal,  because  slightly 
tinged  with  a  sober  and  decorous  irony  which  could  not  well  be 
resented,  was  all  that  the  emissaries  of  the  court  could  extract 
from  most  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Arguments,  promises, 
threats,  were  tried  in  vain.  The  Dufce  of  Norfolk,  though  a 
Protestant,  and  though  dlssatisfi^  with  the  -measures  •  of  the 
government,  had  consented  to  become  its  agent  in  tivo  counties. 
He  went  first  to  Surrey,  where  he  soon  found  that  nothing 
could  be  done.*  He  then  repaired  to  Norfolk,  and  returned  to 
inform,  the  king  that,  of  seventy  gentlemei)  of  note  who  bore 
office  in  that  great  province,  only  six  had  held  out  hopes  that 
they  should  support  the  policy  of  the  court. t  The  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  whose  authority  extended  over  four  English  shires 
and  over  the'  whole  principality  of  Wales,  came  up  to  White- 
hall with  an  accounr  not  less  discouraging.^  Rochester  was 
lord  lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire.  All  his  little  fetock  of 
virtue  had  been  expended  in  his'  struggle  against  tlie  strong 
temptation  to  sell  his  religion  for  lucre.  He  was  still  bound  to 
the  court  by  a  pension  Of  four^ thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  in 
return  for  tiiis  pension  he  was  willing  to  perform  any  service, 
however  illegal -or  degrading,  provided  only  that  he  Were  not 
required  to  go  through  the  forms  of  a  reconciliation  with  Ronae. 
He  had  readily  undertaken  to  manage  his  county ;  arid  he  ex- 
erted hiniself,  as  usual,  with  indiscreet  heat  and  violence.  But 
his  anger  was  thrown  away  on  the  sturdy  squires  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself.  They  told  him  with  one  voice  that  they 
would  send  up  no  man  to  pariiament  who  would  vote  for  taking 
away  the  safeguards  of  the  Protestant  re\igion.§  The  same 
answer  was  given  to  the  chancellor  in  Buckinghamshire.|| 
The  gentry  of  Shropshire,  assembled  at  Ludlow,  unanimously 

•  Citters,  ^^,  1687.  - 1  Ibid.  ^,  168^.  t  Ibid. 

§  Hochester's  ofiSmsive  warmth,  on  this  occai^oii  is  twice  noticed  by 
Johnstone,  Nov*.  2&  and  Dfep.  8,  1687*  His  ftiilure  is  mentioned  by 
Citters,  Diec.  -j^^. 

11  Citters,  Dec.  -ft,  1687. 
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refused  to  fetter  (liemselves  by  the  pledge  which  the  king 
demanded  of  them.*  Lord  Yarmouth  reported  from  Wiltshire 
that,  of  sixty  magistrates  and  det)uty  lieutenants  with  whom  he 
had  conferred  j  only  seven  had  given  fkvorable  answers,  and 
that  even  those  seven  could  not  be  trusted.t  The  renegade 
Peterborough  made  no  progress  in  Northamptonshire.f  His 
brother  renegade  Dover 'was  equally  utisuccessful  in  Cam- 
iSridgeshire4  Preston  brought  cold  news  from'  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  Dorsetshire  and  Huntingdonshire  were 
aniinated  by  the  same  spirit.  The  Earl  of  Bath,  after  n  long 
canvass,,  returned  from  ^he  West  with  gloomy  tidings.  He  had 
been  aothorized  to  make  the  most  tempting  offers  to  tlie  inhab- 
itants of  that  region.  In  particular  he  had  prcwinised  that,  if 
proper  respect  were  shown  to  the  royal  wishes,  the  trade  in  tin 
should  be  freed  from  the  oppressive  restrictions  Under  which  it 
lay.  But  this  lure,  which  at  another  time  woiild  have  proved 
irresistible,  was  now  slighted.  All  the  justices  and  deputy  lieu- 
tenants of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice,  declared  that  fhey  would  put  hfe  and  property  in  jeopardy 
for  the  king,  but  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  dearer  to  them 
than  either  life  or  property.  **  And,  sir,'^  said  Bath,  "  if  your 
majesty  should  dismiss  all  these  gentlemen,  their  successors 
win'  give  exactly  the  same  answer.  ||  If  there  was  any  district 
in  which  the  government  might  have  hoped  fbt  success,  that 
district  was  Lancashire.  Consid6mble  doubts  had  been  felt 
as  to  the  result  of  what  was  passing  there.  In  no  part  of  the 
realm  had  so  many  opulent  and  honorable  families  adhered  to 
the^old  religion..  The  heads  of  many  of  those  families  had 
already,  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  been  made  justices 
of  the  peace  and  intrusted  with  commands  in  the  militia.  •  Yet 
from  Lancashire  the  new  lord  lieirtenant,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  reported  th^t  two -thirds  of  his  deputies  and  of  the 
magistrates  were  opposed  to  the  court.tf  But  the  proceedings 
in  Hampshite  wounded  the  king's  pride  still  m<3re  deeply. 
Arabella  Churchill  had,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  borne 
him  a  son,  afterwards  widely  renowned  as  one  of  the  most 

♦  Citters,  Dec.  |J,  1687.  t  iBid.  ^|^,  16»7. 

J  Citters.  1^-^,  1687.  §  Ibid.K6v.  ih  1687, 

II  Citters,  Apiil  i^,  1688. 

f  THe  anxiety  about  Lancashire  is  mentioned  by  Citters,  in  a 
despatch  dated  Nov.  Jf ,  1687 ;  the  result  in  a  despatch  dated  four 
days  later. 
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gkilful  captains  of  Europe.  The  youth  named  James  Fitz- 
James  had  as  yet  given  no  promise  of  the  eminence  which  he 
afterwards  attained ;  hut  his  manners  were  so  gentle  and  in- 
ofiensive  that  he  had  no  enemy  except  Maiy  of  Modena,  who 
had  long  hated  the  child  of  the  concuhine  with  the  bitter  hatred 
of  a  childl^s  wife.  A  small  part  of  the  Jesuitical  faction  had, 
befd)^  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  was  announced,  seriously 
thought  of  setting  him  up  as  a  competitor  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange.*  When  it  is  remembered  how  signally  Monmouth, 
though  believed  by  the  populace  to  be  legitimate,  and  though 
the  champion  of  tlie  national  religion,  had  /ailed  in  a  similar 
competition,  it  must  seem  extraordinary  that  any  man  should 
have  been  so  much  blinded  by  fanaticism  as  to  think  of  placing  on 
the  throne  one  who  was  universally  known  to  be  a  Popish  bastard. « 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  absurd  design  was  ever  counte- 
nanced by  the  king.  The  boy,  hpwever,  was  acknowledged.; 
and  whatever  distinctions  a  subject,  not  of  the  royal  blood, 
could  hope  to  attain  were  bestowed  on  him.  He  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Berwick ;  and  he  was  now  loaded  with  honor- 
able and  lucrative  employments,  taken  from  tho^  noblemen 
who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  royal  commands.  He 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  colonel  of  the  Blues,  and  the 
Earl  of  Gainsborough  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ranger 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  governor  of  Portsmouth.  On  the  fron- 
tier of  Hampshiro  Berwick  expected  to  have  been  met,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  by  a  long  cavalcade  of  baronets,  knights,  and 
squires ;  but  not  a  single  person  of  note  appeared  to  «welcoine 
him.  Jle  sent  out  letters  commanding  the  attendance  of  the 
gentry ;  but  only  five  or  six  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  his 
summons.  The  rest  did  not  wait  to  be  dismissed.  They  de^ 
clared  that  they  woiild  take  no  part  in  the  civil  or  military  gov- 
ernment of  their  country  while  the  king  was  representied  there 
by  a  Papist,  axid  voluntarily  laid  down  Uieir  commissions.t 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named  lord  lieutenwat  of  War-, 
wickshire  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  found  some 
excuse  for  not  going  down  to  face  the  indignation  and  contempt 
of  the  gentry  of  that  shire  ;  and  his  plea  was  the  more  readily 
admitted  because  the  king  had,  by  that  time,  begun  to  feel  that 
the  spirit  of  the  rustic  gentry  was  not  to  be  bent-J 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who  displayed  this  spirit  were 

•  Bonrepaux,  July  H,  1687.  t  Citters,  Feb.  i^,  1688. 

J  Citters,  April  1^5,  1688. 
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hot  the  old  enemies  of  tlie  House  of  Stuart.  The  cominissions 
of  peace  and  lieutenancy  had  long  been  carefully  purged  of  all 
republican  names.  The  persons  from  whom  the  court  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  extract  any  promi^  of  support  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  Tories,  The  elder  among  them  could 
still  show,  scars  given  by  the.sword^  of  Koundheads,  and 
receipts  for. plate  s^nt  to  Charles  the  First  in  bis  distress.  The 
younger  had  adhered  finhly  to  James  against  Sh^esbury  and 
Monmouth.  Such  were  the  men  who  were  now  turned  out  of 
office'  in  a  mass  by^e  very  prince  to  whom  they  had  given 
such  signal  proofs  of  fidelity.  Dismission,  however,  only  made 
them  more  resolute.  It  had  become  a  sacred  point  of  honor 
among  them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one  another  in  this  crisis. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  suffrage  of  the  freeholders 
were  fairly  taken,  not  a  single  knight  of  the  shire  favorable  to 
the  policy  of  the  government  would  be  returned.  Men  there- 
fore asked  One  another^ ,  with  iio  small  anxiety,  whether  the 
suffrages  were  likely  to  be  fairly  taken.  -  The  list  of  the  sheriffs  • 
for  the  new  jfear  was  impatiently  expected.  It  appeared  while 
the  lords  lieutenants  were  still  engaged  in  their  canvass,  and 
was  received  with;  a  general -cry  of  alarm  and  indignation. 
Most  of  the  functionaries  who  were  to  preside  at  the  county 
elections  ^ere  either  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant  dissenters 
wlio  had  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  Indulgence.*  For 
a  time  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  prevailed ;  but  soon  they 
began  to  subside.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  point  beyond  which  the  king  could  not  reckon  on  the 
support  even  of  those  sheriffs  who  were  members  of  his  own 
Church.  Between  the  Roman  £Jatholic  courtier  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  couiitry  gentleman  there  was  very  little  sympathy.  Tiiat 
cabal  which  domineered  at. Whitehall  consisted  partly  of  fanat- 
ics, who  were  ready  to  break  through  all  rules  of  morality  and 
to  throw  the  world  into  confusion  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
their  religion,  and  partly  of  hypocrites  who,  for  lucre,  had  apos^ 
tatized  from  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and 
who  now  overacted  the  zeal  characteristic  of  neophytes.  Both 
the  fanatical  and  the  hjrpocritical  courtiers  were  generally  des- 
titute of  all  English  feeling:  In  some  of  them  devotion  to  their 
Church  had  extinguished  every  national  sentiment.  Sdme  were 
Irishmen,  whose  patriotism  consisted  in  mortal  hatred  of  the 
Saxon  conquerors  of  Ireland.     Some,  again^  were  traitors,  who 

•  Lond<m  Gazette,  Dee.  6, 1687;  Citters,  Dec.  ^^* 
22* 
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received  regular  hire  from  a  foreign  power.  Some  had  passed 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  abroad,  and  either  wete  mere  cos- 
mopolites, or  felt  a  positive  distaste  for  the  manners  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country  which  was  now  subjected  to  their  rule. 

.  Between  such  meti  and  the  lord  of  a  Cheshire  or  Staffordshire 
manor  who  adhered  to  the  old  Church,  there  was  scarcely  any 
thing  in  common.  He  was  neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  hypocrite. 
He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  because  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  so ;  and  he  held  his  hereditary  faith,  as  men  generally 
hold  an  hereditary  faith,  sincerely,  but  With  little,  enthusiasm. 
In  all  other  points  he  was  a  mere  English  squire,  and,  if  he 
differed  from  tlie  neighboring  squires,  differed  from  them  by 
being  somewhat  more  simple  and  clownish  than  they.  The 
disabilities  under  which  he  lay  had  prevented  his  mind  from 
expanding  to  the  standard,  moderate  as  that  standard  was»  which 
the  minds  of  Protestant  country  gentlemen  then  ordinarily  at- 
tained. Excluded,  when  a  boy,  from  Eton  and  Westmifister, 
when  a  youth,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  when  a  man,  from 
parliament  and  from  the  bench  of  justice,  he  generally  vege* 
tated  as  quietly  as  the  elms  of  the  avenue  which  led  to  his 
ancestral  grange.  His  cornfields,  his  dairy  and  his  cider  press, 
his  greyhounds,  his  fishing-rod  and  his  gun,  his  ale  and  his 
tobacco,  occupied  almost  all  his  thoughts.  With  his  neighbors, 
in  spite  of  his  religion,  he  was  generally  on  good  terms.  They 
knew  him  to  be  tTnambitious  and  inoffensive.  He  was  ahnpst 
always  of  a  good  family.  He  was  always  a  Cavalief.  His 
peculiar  notions  were  not  obtruded,  and  caused  no  annoyance. 
He  did  not,  like  a  Puritan,  torment  himself  and  others  with 
scruples  about  every  thing  that  was  pleasant.  On  the  contrarj'^j 
he  was  as  keen  a  sportsman,  and  as  jolly  a  boon  corapanioir, 
as  any  man  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  ibe 
declaration  against  transubstantiation.  He  met  his  brother 
squires  at  the  cover,  was  in  with  them, at  the  death,  and  when 
the  sport  was  over,  took  them  home  with"  him  to  a  venisoti 
pasty  and  to  October  four  years  ip-  bottle.  The  oppressions 
which  hel>ad  undergone  had  not  been  such  as  to  impel  him  to 
any  desperate  resolution*  Even  when  his  Church  was  barba- 
rously perseeuted,  his  life  and  property  were  in  little  danger. 
The  most  impudent  false  witnesses  could  hardly  venture  to  shock 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  by  accusing  him  of  being  a 

,.  conspirator.  The  Papists  whom  Oates  select^  for  attack  were 
peers,  prelates,  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  a  busy  political  agent,  a 
lawyer  in  high  practice,  a  ^ouft  pfaysiciftiiw     The  Saiiian  Catho* 
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lie  country  gentleman,  protected  by  his  obscurity,  by  his  peace- 
able demeanor,  and  by  the  good  will  of  those  among  whom  he 
lived,  carted  his  hay  or  filled  his  bag  with  game  unmolested, 
while  Coleman  and  Langhorne,  Whitbread  and  Pickering, 
Archbishop  Plunkett  and  Lord  Stafford,  died  by  the  halter  or 
the  axe.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made  by  a  knot  of  villains  to 
bring  home  a  charge  of  treSason  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  an 
aged  Roman  CatboKc  baronet  of  Yorkshire ;  but  twelve  of  the 
best  gentlemen  of,  the  West  Riding,  who  knew  his  way  of  life, 
could  not  be  convinced  that  their  boniest  old  acquaintance  bad 
hired  cutthroats  to  murder  the  king,  and,  in  spite  of  charges 
which  did  very  little  honor  to  the  bench,  found  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  head  of  an  oW  and  respectable 
provincial  family  might  reflect  with .  bitterness  that  he  was 
excluded,  on  account  of  his  religion,'  from  places  of  hotior  and 
authority  which  men  of  humbler  descent  and  less  ample  estate 
were  thought  competent  to  fill ;  but  he  was  littfe  disposed  to 
risk  land  and  life  in  a  straggle  against  overwhelming  odds ; 
and  his  Konest  English  spirit  womd  have  shrunk  with  horror 
from  means  such  as  were  contemplated  by  the  Petres  and 
Tyrconnels.  Indeed  he  wouM  have"  beeii  as  ready  as  any  of 
his  Protestant  neighbors  to  gird  on  his  sword,  and  to  put  pistols 
in  his  holsters,  for  the  defence  of  his  native  land  against  an 
invasion  of  French  or  Ifish  Papists.  Such  was  the  general 
character  of  the  men  to  whom  James  now  looked  as  to  his  most 
trustworthy  instruments  for  the-  conduct  of  county  elections. 
He  soon  found  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw  away  the 
esteem  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  endanger  their  heads  and  their 
estates,  ,by  rendering  him  an  infamous  and  criminal  service. 
Several  of  them  refused  to  be  sheriffs.  Of  those  who  accepted 
the  shrievalty  magtiy  declared  that  they  would  discharge  their 
duty  as  fairly  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  wovild  return  no  candidate  who  had  not  a  real 
majority.* 

*  About  twenty  yean  before  this  time  ft  Jesuit  had  noticed  the 
retiring  chAxacter  of  the  Roman'  Catholic  country  gendemen  of  Eng- 
land. "La  nohiltib  Inglese,  tenon  ae  legata  in  serrigio  di  Corte, 
6  in  opera  di  maestratOv  viv^«  e  gode  il  pii)i  d^'  anno  alia  campagna, 
ne'  8uoi  palagi  e  poderi,  dove  son  lib^  e  padroni ;  e  -oi6  tanto  "^Sk 
■ollecitamente  i  Cattolici  quanto  pti^  utilmente,  si  eome  mend  as- 
servati  ooU.."->-  L'  Inghiiterra  descritta  dai  P.  DanieUo  Bartoli  Iloma, 
1667.  >  * 

<*  Many  of  the  Popiah  ahezifis,"  Johnstone  onrrote*  *<  have  e$tates» 
and  declare  that  who«T«r  expects  false  returns  £:oA  them  Will  be 
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If  the  king  could  place  little  confidence  even  in  his  Roman 
Catholic  sheriffs,  still  less  could  he  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Declaration  several  months  had  elapsed, 
months  cro:wded  with  important  events,  months  of  unintermitted 
controversy.  Discussion  had  opened  the  eyes  of  many  Dis- 
senters ;  but  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  especially  the 
severity  with  which  Magdalene  College  had  been  treated,  had 
done  more  than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to  alarm  and  to  unite 
all  classes  of  Protestants.  Most  of  these  sectaries  who  had 
been  induced  to  express  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence  were  now 
ashamed  of  their  error,  and  were  desirous  of  making  atonement 
by  casting  in  their  lot  with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

The  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  Non- 
conformista  was,  that  the  government  found  almost  as  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  towns  as  in  the  counties.  When  the  regulators 
began  their  work,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  every 
Dissenter  who  had  been  induced  to  express  gratitude  for  the 
Indulgence  would  be  favorable  to  the  king's  policy.  They 
were  therefore  confident  that  they  should  be  ^le  to  fill  all  the 
municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom  with  stanch  friends.  In  the 
new  charters  a  power  had  been  reserved  to  the  crown  of  dis- 
missing magistrates  at  pleaaure.  This  power  was  now  exer-* 
cised  without  limit.  It  was  by  no  means  equally  clear  that 
James  had  the  power  of  appointing  new  magistrates ;  but, 
whether  it  belonged  ta.him  gr  not,  he  determined  to  assume  it. 
Every  where,  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  Tory  func-, 
tionaries  were  ejected,  and  the  vacant  places  were  filled  with 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and.  Baptists.  In  the  new  charter 
of  the  city  of  London  the  crown  had  reserved  the  power  of 
displacing  the  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  all  the  com- 

disappointed.  Tlie  Popish  gentry  that  live  at  their  houses  in  the 
country  are  much  different  from  those  that  live  heriB  in-  town.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  refused  to  be  sheriflfe  or  deputy  lieutenants."  Dec. 
8,  1687.    ' 

Bonquillo  says  the  same.  **  Algunos  Catolicos  que  faeron  nom- 
brados  por  sherifes  se  hen  excusedo."  Jan.- x^-,  1688.  He  some 
months  later  assured  hid  court  that  the  Catholic  country  gentle- 
men would  willingly  consent  to  a  compromise  of  which  the  terms 
shoiUd  be  that  the  penal  laws  should  be  abolished  and  the  test  re- 
tained. ••  Estoy  Informado/'  he  says,  «  que  los  Catolicos  de  las  pfo- 
vincias  no  lo  reprueban,  pues  no  pretendiendo  o£tcios,  y  sieiido  solo 
algunos  de  la  Corte  los  provechosos;  les  pareee  que'mdjoran  su  estado, 
quedando  seguros  ellos  y  sus  descendientes  en  la  religion,  en  la  qui- 
etud,  y  en  la  seg;uridad  de  susTiaciendaa."    x^^*  ^^^^* 
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panics.  Accordingly  more  than  eight  hundred  citizens  of  the 
first  consideration,  all  of  them  members  of  that  party  which 
had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  were  turned  out  of  office  by  a 
single  edict.  In  a  short  time  appeared  a  supplement  to  this 
long  list.*  But  scarcely  had  the  new  office  bearers  been 
sworn  in  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  as  unmanage- 
able as  their  predecessors.  At  Newcastle  on  Tyne  the  regu' 
lators  appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  mayor  and  Puritan  alderman. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  municipal  body,  thus  re* 
modelled,  would  vote  an  address  promising  to  support  the 
king's  measures.  The  address,  however,  was  negatived.  The 
mayor  went  up  to  London  in  a  fury,  and  told  the  king  that  the 
Dissenters  were  all  knaves  and  rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole 
corporation  the  government  could  not  reckon  on  more  than 
four  votes.t  At  Reading  twenty-four  Tory  aldermen  were 
dismissed.  Twenty-four  .new  aldermen  were  appointed. 
Twenty-three  of  these  immediately  declared  against  the  Indul- 
gence, aiid  were  dismissed  in  then:  turn.^  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  borough. of  Yarmouth  was  governed  by  three 
different  sets  of  magistratesr,  all  equally  hostile  to  the  court.^ 
These  are  mere  examples- of  what  was  .passing  all  over  the 
kingdom.  The  Dutch  ambassador  informed  the  States  that  at 
many  towns  the  public  functionaries  had,  within  one  month, 
been  changed  twice,  and  even  thri<;e,  and  yet  changed  in  vain.|| 
From  the  records  of  th^  Privy  Ck)uncil  it  appears  that  -the 
number  of  regulations,  as  they  were  ^  called,  exceeded  two 
hundred  .51-  The  regulators  indeed  found  that,  in  not  a  few 
places,  the.  change  had  been  for  the  worse.  The  discontented 
Tories,  eveti  while  murmuring  against  the  king's  policy,  had 
constantly  expressed  respect  for  his  person  and  his  office,  and 
had  disclaimed  all  tho^jghts  of  resistance.  Very  different  iVas 
the  language  of  some  of  the  new  members  of  corporations.  It 
was  said  that  old  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  to  their 
own  astonishment  and  that  of  the  public,  had  been  nlade  alder- 

*  Privy  Council  Book,  Sept.  26, 1687  ;  Feb.  21,  168  J. 

t  Records  of  tjie  Corporation^  quoted  in.  Brand's  History  of  New- 
castle; Johnstone,  Feb.  21,  168{. 

t  Johnstone,  Fjeb.  21,  lesj-.  - 

i  Citters,  Feb.  ^,  1688. 

(I  Ibid.  May  iV,  1688» 

f  In  the  margin  of  the  Privy  Council  Book  may  be  observed  the 
words  "  Second  regulation,"  and  "  Third  regulation,"  when  a  corpo- 
ration had  been  remodelled  more  than  ence. 
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men,  gfive  the  agents  of  the  court  very  distiiictly  to  under- 
stand that  blood  should  flow  before  Popery  and  arbitrary  power 
were  established  in  England.* 

The  regulators  found,  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  gained 
by  what  ^d  as  yet  been  done.  There  was  one  way,  and  one 
way  only,  in  which  they  could  hope  to  effect  their  object  The 
charters  of  the  boroughs  must  be  resumed ;  and  other  charters 
must  be  granted  confining  the  elective  franchise  to  very  small 
constituent  bodies  appointed  by  the  sovereign^t 

But  how  was  this  plan  to  be  carried  into  ei&ct?  In  a  few 
of  the  new  charters,  indeed,  a  right  of  revocation  had  been 
reserved  tp.  the  crown ;  but  the  rest  Jame^  could  get  into  his 
hands  only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  tiie  part  of  corporations, 
or  by  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench.  Few  ccHrpbrabons  were 
BOW  disposed  to  surrender  their  charters  voluntarily ;  «nd  such 
judgments  as  would  suit  the  purposes  of  the  government  were 
hardly  to  be  expected  even  from  such  a  slave  as  Wright, 
The  writs  of  Quo  Warranto  which  had-  been  brought  a  few 
years  before  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  Whig  p$urty  had 
been  condemned  by  every  impartial  man.  Yet  those  writs 
had  at  least  the  semblance  of  justice  ;  for  they  were  brought 
against  ancient  municipal  bodies;  and  there  were  few  ancient 
municipal  bodies .  in  vmich  some  abuse,  sufficient  to  afford  a 
pretext  for  a  penal  proceeding,  had  not  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  ages.  But  the  corporations  now  to  be  attacked  were  still  in 
the  innocence  of  infanqy.  The  oldest  among  them  had  not 
completed  its.  fifth  year.  It  was  impossible  that  many  of  them 
should  have  committed  ofiences  meriting  disfranchisement. 
The  judges  themselves  were  uneasy.  They  represented  that 
what  they  were  required  to  do  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
plainest  principles  of  law  acid  justice ;  but  all  remonstmnce 
was  vain.  The  boroughs  were  commanded^to  surrender  their 
charters.  Few  complied ;  and  the  course  which  the  king  took 
with  those  few  did  not  encourage  o:diers  to  trust  him.  In 
several  towns  the  right  of  voting  was  taken  away  from  the 
commonalty,  and  given  to  a  very  small  nnmber  of  persoris, 
who  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  support  the 
candidates  recommended  by  the  government.  At  Tewkesbury, 
for  example,  the  franchise  was  confined  fo  thirteen  persons. 
Yet  even  this  number  was  too  large.  Hatred  and  fear  had 
spread  so  widely  through  the  community  that  it  was  scarcely 

•  Jolmstone,  May  23,  168S.,  f  Ibid.  Feb.  2l/l688. 
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possible  to  bring  tc^thev,  in  any  town,  by  any  process  of 
packing,  thirteen  men  on  whom  the  court  could  absolutely 
depend.  It  was  rumored  that  the  majority  of  the  new  con- 
stituent body  of  Tewkesbury  was  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ment which  was  general  throughout  the  nation,  and  would, 
when  the  decisive  day  should  arrive,  send  true  Protestants  to 
parliament.  The  regulators  in  great  wrath  threatened  to 
seduce  the  number  of  electors  to  three..*  Meanwhile  the  great 
majority  of  the  boroughs  iiimly  refused  to  give  up  their  privi- 
leges. Barnstaple,  Winchester,  and  Buckingham,  distinguished 
theipaselves  by  the  boldness  of  their  opposition.  At  Oxford  the 
proposition  that  the  city  should  resign  its  franchises  to  the  king 
was  negatived  by  eighty  votes  to  two.t  The  Temple  and 
Westminster  Hall  were  in  a  ferment  with  the  sudden  rush  of 
business  frpm  all  corneirs  of  the  kingdom.  Every  lawyer  in 
high  practice  was  overwhelmed  with  the.  briefs  from  corpora- 
tions.  Ordinary  litigants  complained  that  their  business  was 
neglected.|  {t  was  evident,  that  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  judgment  could  be  given  in  so  great  a  number 
of  important  cases.  Tyranny  could  ill  brook  this  delay. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  terrify  the  refractory,  bor- 
oughs into  submission.  At  Buckingham  some  of  the  municipal 
officers  had  spoken  of  Je0reys  in  language  which  was  not 
laudatory.  They  were  prosecuted,  and  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to  them  unless  they 
would  ransom  themselves  by  surrendering  their  eharter.<^  At 
Winchester  still  more  violent  measures  were  adopted.  A 
large  body,  of  troops  was  marched  into  the  town  ibr  the  sole 
purpose  of  burdening  and  harassing  the  inhabitants.  ||  The 
town  continued  resphite  ;  and  the  public  voice  loudly  accused 
the  king  of  imitating  the  worst  crimes  of  his  brother  of  Fiance. 
The  dragoonades,  it  was  said,  had  begun.  There  was  indeed 
reason  for  alarm.  It  had  occurred  to  James  that  he  could  not 
more  effectually  break  the  spirit  of  an  obstinate  town  than  by 
quartering  soldiers  on  ^le  inhabitants.  He  must  have  known 
that  this  practice  had  sixty  years  before  excited  formidable  dis- 
contents, and  had  been  solemnly  pronounced  illegal  by  the 
Petition  of  Right,  a  statute  scarcely  less  venerated  by  English- 
men than  the  Great  Charter.    But  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 

•  Johnstone,  Feb.  21,  1688,  f  Citters,  March  f^,  1688. 

t  Cittere,  May  ^V.  1688.  {  Ibid,  ^^,  1^88. 

II  Ibid,  May  ^,  1688. 
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courts  of  law  a  declaration  that  even  the  Petition  of  Right 
could  not  control  the  prerogative.  He  actually  consulted 
Wright  on  this  subject :  *  but  th6  result  of  the  consultation 
remained  secret ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  affairs 
became  such  that  a  fear  stronger  thain  even  the  fear  of  the 
royal  displeasure  began  to  impose  some  restraint  even  on  a 
man  so  servile  as  the  chief  justice. 

While  the  lords  lieutenants  were  questioning  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  while  the  regulators  were  remodelling  the  boroughs, 
all  the  public  departments  were  subjected  \o  a  strict  inquisition. 
The  palace  was  first  purified.  Every  battered  old  Cavalier 
who,  in  return  for  blobd  and  lands  lost  in  the  royal  cause,  had 
obtained  some  small  place  ^  under  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe 
or  the  master  of  the  hariers,  was  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  church.  The  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  were  orde^d  to  attetid  his  majes^  at  the 
Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from  them  a  promise  to 
support  his  policy,  and  directed  them  to  require  a  similar 
promise  from  all  their  subordinates.f  One  custom-house 
ofiicer  notified  his  subihission  to  the  royc^l  will  in  a  way  which 
excited  both  merriment  and  compassion.  "I  have,"  he  said, 
"  fourteen  reasons  for  obeying  his  i^tiajesty's  commands,  a  wife 
and  thirtefen  young  children."  J  Such  reasons  were  indeed 
cogent ;  yet  there  were  not  a  few  instances  in  which,  even 
against  such  reasons,  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  prevailed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  at  this  time 
seriously  meditated  a  blow  which  would  have  reduced  many 
thousands  of  families  to  beggary,  and  would  have  disturbed 
the  whole  social  system  of  every  part  of  the  country.  No 
wine,  be^r,  or  coffee,  could  then  be  sold  without  a  license. 
It  was  rumored  that  every  person  holding  such'  a  license  would 
shortly  be  required  to  enter  into  the  same  engagements  which 
had  been  imposed  on  public  functionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his 
trade.  ^  It  seems  probable  that,  if  such  a  step  had  been  taken, 
the  houses  of  entertainment  and  of  public  resort  all:  over  th0 
kingdom  would  have  been  at  once  shut  up  by  hundreds.  What 
effect  such  an' interference  with  the  comfort  of  all  rsinks  would 
have  produced  must  be  left  to  conjecture.     The  resentment 

J     *  Citters,  May  ^f,  1688. 

I  t  Citters,  April  ^,  1688  j  Treasiuy  Lettepr  Book,  March  14,  168  J ; 
Bonquillo,  April  ^f  •  '     * 

X  Citters,  May  H)  1688.  §  Ibid. 
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pfoduced  by  gfievaince*'  is  hot  always  prdfortioned  to  their 
dignity ;  and  it  isi  by  riift  hibans  improbable  that  the  resumption 
of  licenses,  might  hate  done  \that  the  resumption  of  charters 
had  failed  to  do.  Meii  6f  feshioh  would  have  missed  the 
eho^l^ate'house  Jtt  St.  James'»^treet,  and  men  of  business  the 
coflre^-p6t,  rbund  wMch  tiiey  were  accnstomed  to  smt^e  and 
talk  poR^fes,  in  Change  Alley.  Half  the  dubs  would  have 
been  wandiering  iti  seareh  of  shelter.  The  traveller  at  hightfall 
would  have\fo«fid  the  ino  wherie  he  had  expected  to  sup  and 
lodgi^  deserted.  The  eloWn  would  have  Regretted  the  hedge 
sde^house,  where  he  {»ad  been  adeustomed  to  take  his  pot  on 
the  befidh  hefofi^  the  door  in  suminei^,  and  at  the  chimney 
comer- in  winter.  The  nation  might,  perhaps,  under  such 
provoeaftioh,  have  risen  in  general  rebellion  withoirt  waiting  for 
the  help  of  fbre%n  allies'.^ 

It  was  not  to  Ss  expected  that  a  prince  who  jfetjuired  all  the 
hufk^est  servaiols  of  the  jgovemment  to  ftwpport  his  policy  on 
pain  of  dtsraissiott,  Would  Continue  tio  employ  an  attorney- 
geiieral  whose  aversion  to  that  policy  wa^  no  secrtt.  Sawyer 
httd  beei!i  su^red  to  retam  his  situs^on  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  ailer  he  had  declared  against  ^'e  dispensing  power. 
This  extraordiaary  indalgenee  ^  owed  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty whieih  the  governttient  found  in  supplymg  his  place.  It 
was  i^dessary,  for  tiie  protectioh  of  tfc©  pecwnary  interests 
of  the  ctowtt,  that  at  least  one  of  the  ^o  chief  law  officers 
should  be  ft  man  of  abili^  and  knowledge ;  and  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  induce  any  barrister  of  ability  and  knowledge 
to  put  himsetf  in  p^ril'  by  comn4ittirtg~  every  day  acts  which  the 
next  parliament  ^ould  probably  titeaf  as  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. It  had  bee»  impossible  i&  provide  a  better  so- 
l^citor-geneml  than  Pbwis,  a  man  who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing, 
but  who  was  incompetent  to^  perform  the  ordliiaTy  duties  of  his 
post  In  these  circumstances  it  was  diought  desimble  that 
there  ediottld  be  a  dWision  of  labor.  An  attorney,  the  \«lQe 
of  whose  professional  talents  was  much  diminished  by  his 
consoientioias  scruples,  was  coupled  vnth  a*  solicitor  whose  want 
of  scruples  made  some  amends  for  his^  wan*  of  talents.  When 
the  government  wished  to  enlbrce  the  law,  recourse  was  had 
to  Sawyer.  When  the  government  wished  to  break  the  law, 
recount  was  had  toCPowis.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  the 
king  obtained  the  service  of  an  advocate  who  was  at  once 
beaer  thao  Powis  and  al)ler  than  Sawyer. 

No  barrister  living  had  c^pos^d  thd  court  with  more  vim- 
VOL.  II.  23 
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lence  than  William  Williams.  He  Jbad.  distingui^ed  himself 
in  the  late  r^ign  as  a  Whig  and  an  Exclusionist.  When  faction 
was  at  the  height,  he  had  been  chosen  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Conptibns..  After  the  prorogation  of  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
he  had  commonly  been  counsel  for  the  most  noisy  demagogues 
who  ha"d  been  accused  of  sedition.  He  was  allowed  to  pot^sess 
considerable  parts  and  knowledge.  His  chief  faults  were 
supposed  to  be  rashness  and  party  spirit  It  was  not  yet  sus- 
pected that  he  had  faults  compared  with  which  rashness  and 
party  spirit  might  well  pass  for  virtues.  The  government 
sought  occasion  against  him,  and  easily  found  it.  He  had 
published,  l^  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  ^larrative 
which  Dangerfield  had.  written.  This  narrative,  if  published 
by  a  private  man,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a^  seditious 
libel.  A  oriminal  information  was  filed  in  \he  King's  Bench 
against  Willianfts :  he  pleaded  the  privileges  of  parliament  in 
vain :  he  was  convieted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ten' thousand  , 
pounds.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  he  actually  paid^  for  tlie 
rest  he  gave  a  bond.  The  Ea^l  of  Peterborough,  who  had 
been  injuriously  mentioned  in  DangerfieldV  narrative,  was 
encouraged,  by  the  success  of  the  criminal  information,  to 
bring  a  civil  action,  .and.  to.  demand,  large  damages..  Williams 
was  driven  to  extremity.  At  thisjunpture  a  way  of  escape 
presented  itself.  It -was  indeed  a  way  which,  to  a  man, of 
strong  principles  or  high  spirit,  would  have  been  more  dreadful 
than  beggary,  imprisonment,  or  iieath.  He  ciight  sell  himself 
to  that  government  of  wlucb  he  had  been  the  enemy,  and  the 
victim.  He  might  ofier  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  ii^  every 
assault  on  those  .liberties  and  on  that  religion  for  which  he  had 
professed  an  inordinate  zeal.  He  might  expiate  his  Whiggism 
by  performing  services  from  which  bigoted  Tories,  steiined,with 
the  blood  of  Riissell  and,  Sidney,  shrank  in  horror.  The  bar- 
gain was  struck..  The  debt  still  due  to  the  crown  was  remitted. 
Peterborough  was  induced,  by  royal  mediation,  to  compromise 
his  actioji..  Sawyer  was  dismissed,  PoWis  became  attorney- 
general.  William^  was  made  solicitor,  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  was  soon  a  favorite.  Though  in  rank  he  was 
only  the  second,  law  officer  of  the  crowft,  his  abilities,  learning,- 
and  energy  were  such  that  he  .^completely  threw  his  superior 
into  the  shade.*  ■     . , 

*  London  gazette,  Dec.  16,  1687.    See  the  pfooeocUngs  against 
■Williams  in  the  Cojlection  of  State  Trittls.     "Ha  hecho,"  says  Ron- 
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,  Williams  had  not  been  long  in  office  when  he  was  required 
to  bear  a  chief  part  in  the  most  memorable  state  trial  recorded 
in  the  British  annals.  . 

'  On  the  twenty-seventh  of.  April,  1688,  the  king  put  forth  a 
second  Declafetioa  of  Indulgence.  Ih  this  paper  he  "recited  at 
length  the  declaration  of  the  preceding  April.  His  past  life, 
he  said,  ought  to  have  convinced  his  people  that  he  was  not  a  - 
man  who  oould  easily  be  induced  to  depalrt  from  any  resolution, 
which  he  had  formed.  But,^as  designing  men  had  attempted 
to  persuade  the  world  that  -he  might  be  prevailed  on  i6  give 
way  in  this  master,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  proclaim  ^that  his 
purpose  was  immutably  fixed,  that  be  was  resolved  to  emp^loy 
those  only  who  were  prepared  to  concur  in  his  design,  and  that 
-  he  .had,  in  pursuance  of' that  resolution,  dismissed  mafay  persons 
from -civil  and  •  military  employments. .  He  announced  that  he 
meant  to  hold  a  parliament  in  November  at  the  latest;  atid  he 
eithorted  his  subjects*  to  choose  representatives  who  would  assist 
him  in  the  great  work  which  he  had  undertaken.* 

i?his  declaration  at  first  produced  little  sensation.  It  con- 
tainedr nothing  new;  and  men  wondered  that  the  king  should 
think,  it  worth  while  to  publish  a  solemn  inanifesto  merely  for 
the.  purpose  of  telling  them  that  he  hafi  not  changed  his  mind.t 
Perhaps  James,  was  nettled  by  the  indifTerepce  with  which  the- 
announcement:  of  his  fixed  resolution  was  deceived  by  the 
public,  and  thought  that  his  dignity  and  authority  would  suffer 
unless  hjd  without  delay  did  something  novel  and  striking.  On 
the  fourth  of- May,  accordingly,  he  jfnade  an  order  in  council 
that  his  declaration  of  the  preceding  week  should  be  read,  on 
two  successive  Sundays  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  by  the 
officiating  ministers  of  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
kingdom.  In  London  and  in  the  suburbs,  the  reading  was  to 
take  place  on  the  twentieth  and  twentyrseventh  of  May,  in 
other  parts  of  England  on  the  third  and  tenth  of  June.  The 
bishops  were  directed  to  distribute  copies  of  the  declaration 
through  their  respective  dioceses.  J 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 

miillo,  *'grande.sii8to  el  haber' nombr&do  el  abogado  Williams,  que       " 
nie  el  oradoi  y  el  mas  arrabiado  de  toda'la  casa  des  comuneB  ea  los 
ultzmos  terribies  parlamentos  del  Key  difunto."    ^^^9  1687» 

*  London  Gazette,  April  30/ 1688  ;  BaxiUon,  ^|.    . 

t  Cittere,  May  ^,  1688. 

t  London  Gazette,  May  7^  1688r 
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Cbarch,  with  scfarce?y  an  Cfxception,  regarded  the  Indulgence  as 
a  viotaftion  of  the  laws  of  the  Tealm,  as  a  breach  of  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  kiijg,  and  as  a  fatal  blow  levelled  at  the  interest 
and  disnity  of  Aeir  own  profession,  it  will  scarcely  admit  of 
doubt  uHBrt  the  order  in  council  was  intended  to  be  leh  by  them 
as  a  cruel  affront  It  was  popularly  beliered  that  Petre  had 
arowed  this  intention  ii»  a  odarse  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
rhetoric  of  1^  East.  -  He  would,  he  said,  make  them  eat  dirt, 
the  vilest  and  most  loathsome  of  all  dhrt.  But,  tyrannical  and 
malignant  as  the  mandate  was,  would  the  Anglican  priesdibod 
refuse  to  obey  ?  The  king^s  temper  was  arbitrary  and  sevei^. 
Tlie  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Comm»sion  were  as 
summary  as  those  of  a  court-martial.  Whoever  ventured  to 
resist  might  m  a  week  be  ejected  from  his  parsonage,  deprived 
of  his  whole  income,  pronounced  incapable  of  holdmg  Any 
other  spiritual  preferment,  and  left  to  beg  from  door  to  door. 
If,  mdeed,  the  whole  body  offered  a  uniteit  oppositioD  to  the 
royal  will,  it  was  probabie  that  even  James  would  scarcely  ven^ 
ttoe  to  punii^  tea  thousand  delmquenfis  at  once^  But  there  was 
not  time  to  form  an  extensive  combimstionr  The  order  in 
council  was  gaaetted  on  the  seventh  of  May*  0»  Ae  twenti- 
eth tHie  declarafkm  was  te  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  of  Ldiid<»t 
fbid  the  neighborhood.  By  no  exertion  was  it  possible  in  that 
age  to  ascertain  within  a  fortnight  the  intentions  of  c^e  tendi 
penrt  of  the  parochied  ministeni  who  weve  scattered  over  the 
kingdom.  It  was  not  easy  to  collect  in  so  short  a  ^me  the 
sense  even  of  ^  whole  episcopal  order:  It  might  alse  well 
be  s^rehended  that,  if  the  cle^  refused  to  read  ^  declara- 
tion, the  Frotestant  Dissenters  would  misinfterpreC  the  refbgal^ 
would  despair  of  obtaining  any  toleration  fifom  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  would  throw>^eir  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  court. , 

The  cHergy  therefore  hesitated ;  and  this  hesitation  may  welt 
be  excused ;  for  some  eminent  laymen,  who  possessed  a  Icu^ 
share  of  the  public  confidence,  were  dispoeed  to  reeomtnend 
submission.  'Piey  thought  diat  a  general  i^ppositbft  could 
hardly  be  expected,  and  that  a  partial  opposition  wotW  be  ruin- 
ous to  individuals,  and  of  little  advanta!ge  to  Ae  Cfaureh  aaad 
in  the  nation.  Such  was  the  opinion  pven  at  this  tinae  by  Hal- 
ifax and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near ;  iemd  sdQ  there  was^ 
no  concert  and  no  formed  resection.*  . 

•  Johnstone,  Mny  27»  1698. 
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At  this  coDJuneluxe  the  Protestant  Diesenteis  of  London  won 
for  themselves  a  title  to  the  lasting  gmtitude  of  their  country. 
They  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  by  the  government  as  part 
of  its  strength.  A  few  of  their  most  active  and  noisy  preach- 
ens,  corrupted  by  the  favors  of  the  court,  had  got  up  addresses 
itt  favor  Qf  the  king's  measures-  Others,  estranged  by  the 
jrecollectioa  of  many  cruel  wrongs  both  from  the  Ohurch  of 
flnglaod  and  from  th^  House  of  Stuart,  had  seen  with  resentful 
pleasure  the  tyraanical  prince  ai\d  ,the  tyrannical  hierarchy 
separated  by  a  bitter  enmity,  and  biddine  against  each  other 
for  the  lielp  of  sects  lately  persecuted  and  despised.  But  this  ' 
feeling,  however  natural,  had  been  indulged  long  enough.  The 
lime^  had  conte  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice ;  and 
Uie  Dissenters,  with  a  noble  spirit,  arrayed  Ihemsetves  side  by 
side  with  the  metnbers  of  the  Church  in  defenee  of  the  funda- 
zi^ental  li^ws  of  the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  ajdd  Howe  distin- 
gMished  themselves  by  their  effi>rts  to  bring  about  this  coalition ; 
but  the  generous  enthusiasm  whiob  pervaded  the  whole  Puritan 
body  made  the  task  easy.  The  zeal  of  the  flocks  outran  th^t 
4>f  the  pastors.  Those  Presbyterian  and  Independent  teachers 
who  showed  an  inelinatiou  to  take  part  with  tl^  king  against 
the  ecolesiastioal  establishment  received  distinct  notice  that, 
iinless  they  changed  their  conduct,  their  congregations  would 
neither  hear  them  nor  pay  them*  Alsop;  who  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  over  a  great  body  of 
Nonconformists  to  the  royal  side,  found  hin^elf  on  a  suddep 
an  ol^ject  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  who  b&d  lately 
jeyerod  him  as  their  spiritual  gii^ide,  sank  into.a  deep  melan- 
choly, «pd  hid  himself  from  the  public  eye.  Deputations 
waited  on  several  of  tbe^  London  clergy*  imploring  them  not  to 
judge  of  the  dissenting  body  from  the  abject  addreeses  which 
had  appeared  in  the  I/>Adon  Gazette,  and  exhorting  them, 
placed  as  they  were  in  the  van  of  this  great  fight,  to  play  the 
men  for  the  liberties  of.  England  and  for  the  faith  delivered  to 
the  saints.  These  assurances  were  received  with  joy  and  grat- 
itude. Yet  there  was  still  much  anxiety  and  much  difference 
of"  opinion  among  those  who  had  tp  decide  whether,  on  Sunday 
the  twentieth,  they  would  or  would  not  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand. The  LcHidon  clerg>',  theja  universally  acknowledged 
to  he  the  floWer  of  their  profession,  held  a  meeting.  Fifteen 
doctors  of  divinity  were  present.  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Center- 
bury,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  the  age,  came  thither 
from  a  sick  bed.  Sherlock,  master  of  the  Temple,  Patrick, 
23* 
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Dean  of  Peterborough  and  rector  of  the  important  parish  of  . 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  Stillingfleet,  Archdeacon  of 
London  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  C5athedral,  attended.  The  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  -be  that  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  advisable  to  obey  the  order  in  council.  The -dispute 
began  to  wax  warm,  and  might  have  produced  fatal  conse- 
quences, if  it  had  not  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  firmness 
and  wisdom  of  Doctor  Edward  Fowler,  vicar  of  St  Giles's, 
Oipplegate,  tjne  of  a  siEnall  but  remarkable  class  of  divines 
who  united  that  love  of'civii  Jiberty  which  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Calvin  with  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Arminius.* 
Standing  up,  F6wler  spote  thus  :  "  I  must  be  plain.  The  ques- 
tion is  so  simple  that  argument  can  throw  no  new  light  on'  it, 
and  can  only  beget  heat.  Let^  every  man  say  Yes  or 'No. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  be  bourn}  by  the'^vote  of  the  majority. 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  cause  a  breach  of  unity.  '  But  this  declara- 
tion I  cannot  in  conscience  read."  Tillotspn,  Patrick, .Sherlock, 
and  Stillingfleet  declared  that  they  were  of  the  same  mind. 
The  majbrity  yielded^  to  the  authority  oRa  minority  so  respec- 
table. A  resolution  by  which  all  present  pledged  themselves 
to  one  another  not  to  read  the  declaration  was  tiben  drawn  up. 
Patrick  was  the  first  who  set  his  hand -to  it;  Fowler  was  the 
second.  The  paper  was  sent  round  the  city,  and.  was  speedily 
subscribed  by  eighty-five  incumbents.f 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  bishops  were  anxiously  deliberating 
as  to  the  course  which  they  should  take.  On  the  twelfth  of 
May  a  grave  and  learned  cdmpany  was  assembled  round  the 
table  of  the  primate  at  Lambeth.  Gompton,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  Tennison,  rector  of  St»  Martin's  parish,  were  among  the 
guests.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  zealous  and  uncompromis- 
ing friend  of  the  Church,  had  been  invited.  Cartwright,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  intruded  himself  on  the  meeting,  probably  as  a  spy. 

.While  he  remained,  no  confidential  communication  could  take 

>  ■ 

*  That  very  remarkable  man,  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Whose  do- 
quent  conversation  and  elaborate  iStter^  had  a  greatjnfluence  on  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries,  learned,  I  suspect,  much  of  his  theo- 
logical system  from  Fowler's  writings.  Fowler's"  book  on  the  Design 
of  Christianity  was  assailed  by  John  Bunyaii  with  .a  fei'ocity  which 
nothing  can  justify,  but  which  the  birth  and  breediig  of  the  honest 
tinker  m  some"  degree  excuse.  • 

t  Johnstone,  May  28,  1688.  There  is  a  satirical  poem  oil  this 
meeting  entitled  the  Clerical  Cabal. 
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place  ;  but,  after  his  departure,  the  great  question  of  which  all 
minds  were  flill  was  propounded  imd  discussed.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  the  declaration  ought  not  to  be  read.  Letters 
were  forthwith  written  to  several  of  the  most  respectable  prel- 
ates of  the  province  df  Canterbury,  entreating  them  to  come 
up  without  delay  to  London,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
their  metropolitan  at  this  conjuncture.*  As  there  was  little 
doubt  that  these  letters  would  be  opened  if  they  passed  through 
the  Office  in  Lombard  Street,  they  were  sent  by  horsemen  to 
tlie  nearest  Country  post  towns  on'  the  different  roads.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty  had  been  so  signally 
proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suffering  from  indisposition,  re- 
solved to  set  out  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  but  fojund  him- 
self unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  coach.  The  letter^addressed 
to  William^  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  wasV  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, detained '  by  a  postmaster-;  and  that  prelate,  inferior 
to  none  of  his  brethren  in  courage  and  in  zeal  for  the  common 
cause  of  his  order,:  did  not  reach  London  in  time.t  His  name- 
sake, William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.' Asaph,  a  pious,  honest,  and 
learned  -man,  but  of  slendei*  judgment,  and  half  crazed  by  his 
persevering  endeavors  to  Extract  from  Daniel  and""  the  Revela- 
tions some  information  about  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France, 
hastened  to  the  capital  and  arrived  on  the  sixteenth.|  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  came  the  lexcellent  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  ai^d  Sir  John  Trelawney,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  a  baronet  of  an  old  and  honorable  Cornish  family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  of  other  emi- 
nent divines  was  hel(i  at  Lambeth.  Tillotson,  Tennison,  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Patrick,  and  Sherlock  were  present.  ^  Prayers  were 
solemnly  read  before  the  consultation'  began.  After  long  de- 
liberation, a  petition  embodying  the  general  sense  was  written 
by  the  archbishop  with  his  own  hand.  It  wsis  not  drawn  up 
with  much  felicity  of  styie.  Indeed,  the  cumbrous  and  inele- 
gant structure  of  the  sentences  brought  on  Sancroft  some 
raillery,  which  he  bore  with  less  patience  than  he  showed  under 
much  heavier  trials!  But  in  substance  nothing  could  be  more 
skilfully  framed  than  this  memorable  document.  All  disloy- 
alty, all  intolerance,  was  earnestly  disclaimed.     The  king  was 

♦  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  22,  1688.  , 

t  Extracts  from  Tanner  MS.  in  Howe's  State  Trials ;  Life  of 
iPxideaux;  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  16,  1688. 
t  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  16  and  17,  1688. 
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assured  that  the  Church  ^till  wa9»  as  9he  had  ever  be^D^  &4thfol 
to  the  throne.  He  was  assured  also  that  the  bishops  lyouid,  in 
proper  place. and  time,  as  lords  of  j^^urliament  aad  members  of 
the  Upper  House  of  Co^ocatioa,  shpw  that  they  by  bo  means 
wanted  tenderness  for  the  conscientious  scruples  pf  Dissenters. 
But  parliament  had,  both  in  tl^  late  and  in  ^  present  reign, 
declared  that  me  soveiei^  was  not  constitutionally  pon^petent 
to  dispense  with  statute^  m  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  decla** 
ration  was  therefore  ill^^l ;  and  the  p^tftioners  CQuld  not,  in 
prudence,  honor,  or  conscience,  be  parties  to  the  solemn  publi- 
cation of  an  illegal  declaraticui  in  the  hp)bis<e  pf  €fod,  ana  dur- 
ing the  time  of  aivine  serviced 

This  paper  was  signed  by  the  aichbishop  and  by  six  of  his 
suffragans,  lioyd  ai  St.  Asaph,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  pf  Chich- 
ester, Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells^  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol  TKe  Bi3hbp  of  tjondPP^  b^ing  under 
suspension,  did  not  sioi. 

It  was  now  late  onTriday  eyening  J  pud  on  jSjind^  imondng 
the  declaration  was  to  be  read  m  the  churphes  of  London.  Jt 
was  necessary  to  put  the  paper  into  thp  ki?^g^$^  hands  without 
delay.  Thp  sjx  bishops  a?t  pff  fpr  Whitehall.  The  .arch- 
bishop, who  had  long  b^en  forbidden  the  cpyr^,  did  not  accom- 
'  pany  them.  Llpyd,  leaving  bis  (ive  brethren  at  the  \ioxxse  pf 
Lord  Dartinoudi  in  the  vicinity  pf  the  palace,  went  to  Sunder- 
land, and  begged  that  minister  to  read  thp  petition,  and  to 
ascertain  when  the  king  would  bis  willing  to  receive  it.  iSun- 
derland,  afraid  of  compromising  bi^ntiself,  refused  to  look  at 
the  paper,  but  went  ifnm^diately  to  the  royal  closet  .  James 
directed  that  the  bishops  should  be  afli^Ut^pl*  He  had  heard 
from  his.  tool  Cartwrigpt  that  they  were  ^ispo^ed  tp  obey  the 
royal  n^andate,  but  tiiat  thiey  wi^P^d  &r  spme  little  modiQca* 
tions  in  form,  and  that  th^y.  meant  to  pre^nt  ap  hunible  request 
to  that  effect  His  majesty  wa^  therefpye  ip  yery  cood  huipor. 
When  they  knel^  before  hipi|  be  gracioiusly  tpld.men^  to  rise, 
took  the  paper  frooj  Lloyd,  and  ^id,  "Thi^  is  ipy  lord  of 
Canterbury's  band.''  "Yes,  sir,  his  own  h^nd,"  was  the 
answer.  James  rpad  the  petition;  be  fplded  it  up;  aqd  his 
countenance  grew  dark.  "  This,"- hfe  ^aid,  "js  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me.  J  did  not  expect  this  from  your  Church,  espe- 
cially from  some  of  you.  This  is  a  standard  of  Tebellion." 
The  bishops  broke  out  into  passionate  prpfessiens  of  loyalty ; 
but  the  king,  as  usual,  repeated  the  same  words  over  and  over, 
"  I  tell  you,  this  is  a  ist^dard  ^t  rel^fliop.**    *•  J^belUpn!^ 
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cried  Trelawney,  Ming  on  b»  kne69«  «« For  God's  sake,  sir, 
do  noi  say  so  hftid  a  thing  of  us.  No  Trelawney  can  be  a 
rebel.  Beniember  that,  my  family  has  fought  for  the  erown. 
Bemember  how  I  served  your  migesty  when  Monmouth  was  in 
the  west,"  "  We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,"  said  Lake. 
^  We  slwU  not  raise  another,"  '*  We  rebel  I "  exclaimed  Tur- 
pier ;  "  ^e  are  ready  to  die  at  your  majesty^s  feet,"  "  Sir," 
said  ICen,  in  a  more  manly  tono,  ^^  I  hq!)e  that  you  will  grant  to 
us  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  you  grant  to  all  mapkind." 
8tiU  James  went  on.  ^^  This  is  rebellion.  This  is  a  stan- 
dard of  rebellioQr  Did  ever  a  good  Churchman,  question  the 
dispensing  power  before?  Have  not  some  of  you  preached 
for  it  and  written  for  it  ?  It  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  will 
have  my  declaration  published,"  ^^  We  have  two^  duties  to 
perform,"  answered  Ken,  *'  our  duty  to  God,  and  our  duty  to 
your  majesty.  \ye  honor  you ;  but  we  fear  God."  "  Ewive 
I  deserved  this  ?  "^  said  the  king,  more  and  m<^.  augry, 
^>  I  who  have  been  such  «k  friend  to  your  Cb^ioh  1  I  did 
not  expect  this  from  some  of  you,  I  will  be  obeyed.  My 
declaration  shall  be  published.  You  are  trumpeteis  of  sedi- 
tion. What  do  you  do  here  ?  Go  to  your  dioceses,  and  see 
^t  I  am  obeyed..  I  will  keep  this  paper.  I  will  not  part 
with  it.  I  will  remember  you  that  have  signed  it"  "  God^s 
will  be  done,"  sSiid  Ken.  *^  Gpd  has  given  me  the  dispensing 
pow^,"  said  the  kmg,  ^  and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you .  that 
there  are  still  seven  thousand  of  ^our  Church  who  have  not 
bewed  the  knee  to  Baal."  The  bishops  respectfully  retired.* 
That  very  evening  the  document  which  they  hsjd  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  appeared,  word  for  word,  in  print,  was  laid 
on  the  tt^Ues  of  all  the  coffee-houses,  a^d  was  cried  about  the 
streets,  Eveiy  where  the  people  rose  from  their  beds,  and 
came  out  to  stop  the  hawHQrs.-  It  ws^s  ^id  that  the  printer 
cleared  a  thousand  pounds,  in  a  few  hours,  by  this  penny 
broadside.  This  is  probacy  an  exaggeration;  but  it  is  an 
exaggeration  which  proves  that  the  sale  was  enormous.  How 
the  petition  got  abroad  is  still  a  mystery.  SancroA  declared 
that  he  had  taken  every  precaution  against  publicatioo,  and 
that  he  knew  of  no  copy  exoept  that  which  he  had  himself 
written,  find  which  James  had  taken  out  of  Llpyd^s  hand. 
Tie  veracity  of  the  aiehbi^hop  is  beyond  nil  suspicion.     It  is, 

*  ISancrofli's  Narrative,  printad  from  the  Taxmer  M3.;   Ci^ten, 
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however,  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  the  divines 
who  assisted  in  framing  the  petition  may  have  remembered  so 
short  a  composition  accurately,  and  may  have  sent  it  to  the 
press.  The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  was,  that  some 
person  about  the  king  had  been  indiscreet  or  treacherous.* 
Scarcely  less  sensation  was  produced  by  a  short  letter  which 
was  Written  with  great  power  of  argument  .and  language, 
printed  secretly,  and  largely  ciroulated  on  the  same  day  by. the 
post  and  by  the  common  carriers.  A  copy  was  sent  to  every 
clergyman  in  the  kingdom.  The  writer  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  the  danger  which  those  who  disobeyed  the  royal  man- 
date would  incur ;  but  he  set  forth  in  a  lively  manner  the  still 
greater  danger  of  submission.  "  If  we  read  the  declaration," 
said  he,  "  we  fall  to  rise  no  mor^.  .  We'  fall  unpitied  and 
despbed.  We  fall  amidst  the  curses  of  a  nation  whom  our 
compliance  will  have  ruined."  Some  thought  that  this  priper 
came  from  Holland.  Others  attributed  it  to  Sherlock.  But 
Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich,  who  was  a  principal  agent  in  dis- 
tributing it,  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Halifax.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  rapturously  extolled  by  'the 
general  voice;  but  some  murmurs  were  heard.  It  was  said 
that  such  grave  men,  if  they  thought  themselves  bound  in 
conscience  to'  remonstrate  with  the  king,  ought  to  have  renwn- 
strated  earher.  Was  it  fair  to  him  to  leave  him  in  the  dark 
till  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  reading  of 
the  declaration.?  Even  if  he  wished  to  revoke  the  order  in 
council,  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  The  inference  seemed  to  be, 
that  the  petition  was  intended,  not  to  move  the  royal  mind,  but 
merely  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  people. t  These  com- 
plaints were  utterly  groundless.  The  king  had  laid  ^n  the 
bishops  a  command  new,  surprising^  and  embarrassing.  It 
was  their  duty  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  possible,  the  sense  of  the  profession  of  which 
they  were  the  heads  before  they  took  any  step.  They  were 
dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  of  them  were 
distant  from  others  a  full  week's  journey.  Ja.mes  allowed 
them  only  a  fortnight  to  inform  themselves,  to  meet,  to  delib- 
erate, and  to  decide  ;  and  he  surely  had  no  right  to  think  him- 
self aggrieved  because  that  fortnight  was  drawing  to  a  close 
before  he  learned  their  decision.     Nor  is  it  true  that  they  did 

♦  Bur9et,  i.  741 ;  Revolution  Politics ;  Higgina's  Siort  View, 
t  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  166. 
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not  leave  him  time  to  revoke  his  order  if  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  do  So.  He  might  have  called  together  his  council 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  before  night  it  might  have  been 
knoWn  throughout  London  and  the  suburbs  that  he  had  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  '  The  Saturday, 
however,  passed  over  without  any  sign  of  relenting  on  the  part 
of  the  government ;  jind  the  Sunday  arrived,  a  day  long 
remembered. 

In  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  weire  about  a  hundred 
parish  churches.^  In  only  four  of  these  was  the  order  in  coun- 
cil obeyed.  At^  Saint  Gregory's  the  declaration  was  read  by 
a  divine  of  the  Yiame  of  Martin.  As  soon  as  be  uttered  the 
first  Words,  the  whole  congregation  rose  and  withdrew.  At  St. 
Matthew's,  in  Friday  Street,  a  wretch  named  Timothy  Hall, 
who  had  disgraced  his  gown  by  acting  as  broker  for  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  the'  sale  of  pardons,  and  who  now 
had  hopes  of  obtaining  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Oxford,  was  in 
like  manner' left  alone  in  his  church.  At  Serjeant's  Inn,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  pretended  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
bring  a  copy ;  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who 
had*  attended  in  order  to  see  that  the  royal  mandate  was 
obeyed,  was  forced  to  content  bimself. with  this  excuse.  Sam- 
uel Wesley,  the  father  of  Jolin  ancT  Charles  Wesligy^  a  curate 
in  London,  took  for  his  text,  that  day  the  noble  answer  of  the 
three  Jews  to  the  Chaldean  tyrant.  "  Be  it  known  unto  thee, 
O  King,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up."  Even  in  the  chapel  of 
Saint  James's  Palace  the  officiating  minister  had  the  courage 
to  disobey  the  order.  The  Westminster  boys  long  remembered 
what  took .  place  that  day  in  the  Abbey.  ^  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
,  Rochester,  officiated  there  as  dean.  As  soon  as  he.  began  to 
rgad  the  declaration^  murmurs,  and  the  noise  of  people  crowd- 
ing out  of  the  choir,  drowned  his  voice.  ,  He  trembled  so  vio- 
lently that  men  saw  the  paper  shake  in  his  hand^  Long  before 
he  had  finished,  the  pliace  was  deserted  by  all  but  those  whose 
situation  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  remain.* 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  tp  the  nation  as  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  The  spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be 
extinct.  Baxter  from  his  pulpit  pronoiinqed  a  eulogium  on 
the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy.     The  Dutch  minister,  a  few 

♦  Citters,  ^^,  1688;  Burnet,  i.  740;  and  Lord  Dartmouth's 
note;  Southey^s  Life  ofWesley. 
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hours  later,  wrote  to  inform  the  States  General  that  the  Angli- 
can priesthood  had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  to  an 
incredible  degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the  Nonconformists,  he 
said,  was,  that  they  wpul<i|  rather  continue  to  be  under  the  pei^} 
statutes  than  separate  theiif  cause  from  that  of  (he  prelates.* 

Another  week  of  anxiety  and  agitation  passed  away.  3vin- 
day  came  again.  Again  the  churches  8f  the  capital  were 
thronged  by  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  the  declaration  was  read 
nowhere  except  at  the  very  few  places  where  it  haid  been  read 
the  week  before.  'Die  minister  who  bad  officiated  at  th^  chapel 
in  Saint  Jameses  Palace  had  been  turned  out  of  his  situation, 
and  a  more  obsequious  divine,  {(.ppeared  with  .the  paper  in  hia 
hand ;  but  his  agitation  was  sO  great  that  he  could  not  c^rticu^ 
late.  In  truth  the  feeling  of  the  whote  nation  had  now  become 
such  as  none  hut  the  veiy  best  and  noblest,  or  the  very  worst 
and  basest,  of  mankind-  could  lyithout '  much  discomposure 
encounter.f 

Even  the  kiujg  stood  aghast  for  n  nioment  at  the  violence  of 
the  tempest  which  he  had  raised.  What  step  wa?  he  next  to 
take?  He  must  either  advances  or  recede;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  advance  without'  peril,  or  to  recede  witho\jit  humilia- 
tion. At  one  moment  h|e  determined  to  put  forth  a  second 
order  enjoining  the  clergy  in  high  iMid  angry  Wms  to  publish 
his  declaration,  and  menacing  every  one  who  should  be  refrac- 
tory with  instant  suspension:  This  order  w^  drawn  up  aod 
sent  to  the  press,  then  recalled,  then  a  second  time  sent  to  the 
press,  then  recalled  a  second  time.i  A  difierent  plan  was  sug- 
gested by  some  of  those  who  were  for  rigorous  measures.  The 
prelates  who  had  signed  the  petition  might  be  cited  before  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  deprived  of  their  sees.  But  to 
this  course  strong  objections  were  urged  in  council..  It  had 
been  announced  mat  the  Houses  would  be  convoked  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  Lords  would  assuredly  treat  the  sentence 
of  deprivation  as  a  nullity,  woul^  insist  that  Sancroft  and  bis 
fellow-petitioners  should  be  summoned  to  parliament,  and  would 
refuse  to  acknowledge  a  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  a 
new  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Thus  the  session,  which  at 
best  was  lixely  to  be  sufficiently  stormy,  would  commence  with 
a  deadly  quarrel  between  the  crown  and  the  peers.  If  there- 
fore it  were  thought  necessary  to  punish  the  bishops,  the  pun- 
ishment ought  to  be  inflicted  according  to  the  known  course  of 

•X3i1*erB,5^,  1688.  t  IWd.  ^  1688.         t  Ibid. 
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English  Iftw.  Sttoderl^nd  had  from  the  beginnmg  ohjeeted,  as 
^r  a^  he  di^rst,  to  the  order  m  council,  lie  now  suggested  a 
course  which,  though  not  free  from  inconveniences,  was  the 
itiost  prudent  and  the  most  dignified  that  a  series  of  errors  had 
leA  open  to  the  ^government.  The  king  might  wiU)  girace  and 
majesty  announce  to  the  world  that  he  was  deeply  hurt  by  the 
undutiful  conduct  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  that  he  could 
not  forget  all  the  services  rendered  by  tliat  Church,  in  trying 
times,  to  his  father,  to  his  brother,  and  to  himself ;  that,  as  a 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  conscience,  he  was  unwilling  to  deal 
severely  by  men  whom  conscience.,  ill-formed  indeed,  and 
unreasonably  scrupulous,  might  have  prevented  frooi  obeying 
his  commands ;  and  that  he  would  therefore  leave  the  ofiendera 
to  th^t  punishment  which  their  own  reflectipns  would  inflict 
whenever  they  should  calmly  compare  their  recent  acts  with 
the  loyal  doctrines  of  whigh  they  had  so  loudly  boasted.  Not 
only  Powis  j^id  Bellasyse,  who  had  always  b^en  for  moderate 
counsel^,  but  Dover  and  Arundell,  leajied  towards  this  propo- 
sition. Jeffreys,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  ihat  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  disgraced  if  such  transgressors  as  the  seven 
bishops  were  suffered  to  escape  with  a  mere  reprimand.  He 
did  not,  however,  wish  them  to  be  cited  before  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  in  which  he  sate  as  chief  or  rather  as  sole 
judge.  For  the  load  of  public  hatred  under  which  he  already 
fay  was  too  much  even  for  his  shameless  forehec^d  and  obdurate 
heart  J  and  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility  which  he  would 
have  incurred  by  pronouncing  an  illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  and  the  favorites  of  the  nation.  He  therefore 
recommended  a  criminal  information.  It  was  accprdingly 
resolved  that  the  archbishop  and  the  six  other  petitioners  should 
be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  a  charge  of 
seditious  libel.  That  they  would  be  convicted  it  was  scarcely 
pos^ble  to  doubt.  The  judges  and  their  pfficeri^  were  tools  of 
the  court  Sinc^  the  old.  charter  of  the  city  of  London  had 
been  forfeited,  scarcely  one  prisoi^r  whom  the  government 
was  bent  on  bringing  to  punishment  had  b^en  absolved  by  a 
jury.  The  refractory  prelate^  would  prob?^bly  be  condemned 
to  ruinous  fines  and  to  long  irpprisonment,  and  would  be  glad 
to  ransom  themselves  by  serving,  both  in  ai^jd  out  of  parlia- 
ment, the  designs  of  the  sovereign.* 

♦  Barillon,  ^,  ^^   1688;   Citters,  July  tV?    Adda,  ^. 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  it  was  notified  to  the  hishops 
that  on  the  eighth  of  June  they  must  appear  before  the  king  in 
council.  Why  so  long  an  interval  was  allowed  we  are  not 
informed.  Perhaps  James  hoped  that  some  of  the  offenders,' 
terrified  by  his  displeasure,  might  submit  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  reading  of  the  declaration  in  their  dioceses,  and  might, 
in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  him,  persuade  their  clergy 
to  obey  his  order.  If  such  was  his  hope  it  was  signally  dis- 
appointed. Sunday  the  third  of  June  came ;  and  all  j)arts  of 
England  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  Already  the 
Bishops  of  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Salisbury,  Winchester,  and 
Exeter,  had  'signed  copies  pf  the  petition  in  token  of  their 
approbation.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  refused  to  distribute 
the  declaration  among  his  clergy. .  The  Bishop  of  Hereford 
had  distributed  it ;  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  he 
was  overwlielmed  by  remorse  and  shame  for  having  done  so. 
Not  one  parish  priest  in  fifty  complied  with  the  order  in  council. 
In  the  gr^at  diocese  of  Chester,  including  the  county  of'  Lari* 
caster,  only  three  clergy  men ,  could  be  prevailed  on  by  Cart- 
wright  to  obey  the  king.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ^re  many' 
hundreds  of  parishes.  In  only  four  of  these  was.  the  declaration 
read.  The  courtly  Bishop  of  Rochester  could  not  overcome 
the'  scruples  of  the  minister  of  the  ordmary  of  Chatham,  who 
depended  on  the  government  for  bread.  There  is  still  extant  a 
pstthetic  letter  which  this  honest  priest  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  admiralty.  "I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "reasonably  expect 
your  honor's  protection.  God's  will  be  done.  1  must  choose 
suffering  rather  than  sin."  * 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  June  the  seven  prelates, 
furnished  by  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England  with  full  advice, 
repaired  to  the  palace,  and  were  called  into  the  council  cham- 
ber. Their  petition  was  lying  on  the  table.  The  chancellor 
took  the  paper  up,  sho>yed  it  to  the  archbishop,  and  said,  "  Is 
this  the  paper  which  ■  your  grace  Wrote,  and  which  the  six 
bishops  present  delivered'  to  his  majesty?  *'  ^Bancroft  looked 
at  the  paper,  turned  to  the  king,  and  spoke  thus :  "  Sir,  Fstaind 
here  a  culprit.  I  never  was  so  before.  Once  I  little  thought 
that  I  ever  should  be  so.  Least  of  all  could  I  think  that  I 
should  be  charged  with  any  offence  against  my  king ;  but  since' 
I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  be  in  this  situation,  your  majesty  will  not 

♦  Burnet,  i,  740;  Life  of  Prideaux  ;  Citters,  June  ^f»  i^,  1688; 
Tanner  MS. ;  life  afad  Correspondence  of  Pepys. 
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be  offended  if  I  avail  myself  of  my  lawful  right  to  decline  say- 
ing any  thing  which  may  criminate  me,"  "  This  is  mere  chi- 
canery," said  the  king.  "  I  hope  that  your  grace  will  not  do  so 
ill  a  thing  as  to  deny  your  own  hand."  "  Sir,"  said  Lloyd,  whose 
studies  had  been  much  among  the  casuists,  "  all  divines  agree 
that  a  person  situated  as  we  are  may  refuse  to  answer  such  a 
question."  The  king,  as  Slow  of  understanding  as  quick  of 
temper,  could  not  comprehend  what  the  prelates  meant.  He 
persisted,  and  was  evidently  becoming  very  angry.  "Sir," 
said  the  archbishop,  "  I  am  not  bouod  to  >  accuse  mysel£ 
Nevertheless,  if  your  majesty  positively  commands  me  to  an- 
swer, I  will  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  a  just  and  generous 
prince  will  Hot  suffer  -what  I  say  in  obedience  to  his  orders  to 
be  brought  in  evidence  against  me."  "  You  must  not  capitu- 
late with  your  sovereign,"  said  the  chancellor.  "  No,"  said  the 
king ;  "  I  will  not  give  any  such  command.  If  you  choose  to 
deny  your  own  hands,  I  have  notiiing  more  to  say  to  you.*' 

The  bishops  were^  repeatedly  sent  out  into  the  ante-chamber, 
and  repeatedly  called  back  into  the  council-room.  At  length 
James  positively  commanded  them  to  answer  the  question. 
He  did  not  expressly  engage  that  their  confessionshould  not  be 
uised  against  the ni.  But  they,  not  unnaturally,  supposed  that, 
after  what  had  passed,  such  an  engagement  was  implied  in  his 
command.  Bancroft  acknowledged  hi&  handwriting;  and  his 
brethren  followed  his  example.  They' were  then  interrogated 
about  the  meaning  of  some  words  in  the  petition,  and  about  the 
letter  which  had  been  circulated  with  so  much  effect  all  over  the 
kingdom ;  but  their  language  was  so  guarded  that  nothing  was 
gained  by  the  examination.  The  chancellor  then  told  them 
that  a  criminal  information  for  libel  would  be  exhibited  against 
them  in  the  Court  of  Kin^s  Bench,  and  called  upon  them  to 
enter  into  recognizances.  They  refused.  They  were  peers 
of  the  realm,  they  said.  They  were  advised  by  the  best 
lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  that  no  peer  could  be  required  to 
enter  into  a  recognizance  in  a  case  of  libel ;  and  they  should  not 
think  themselves  justified  in  relinquishing  the  privilege  of  their 
order.'  The  king  was  so  absurd  as  to  think  himself  personally 
affronted  because  they  thought  fit,  on  a  legal  question,  to  tie 
guided  by  legal  advice.  "  You  believe  every  body,"  he  said, 
"  rather  than  me."  He  was  indeed  mortified  and  alarmed. 
For  he  had  gone  so  far  that,  if  they  persisted,  he  had  no  choice 
left  but  to  send  them  to  prison  ;  and,  though .  he  by  no 
means  foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  step,  he  foresaw 
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probably  eqougb  to  disturb  him.  They  were  resolute.  A  war- 
rant was  therefore  made  out  directuig  the  iieutensMc^t  of  the 
Tower  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody,  and  a  barge  was  miSKaned 
to  convey  them  dow^  the' river.*. 

It  was  known  ^11  over  London  tha^  the.  bi^ops  were  before 
the  council.  The  public  w^d^ty  was  intense.  A  great  multi- 
tude filled  the  courts  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighboring 
streets.  Many  people  were  in  the  habit  bf  r^reshing  them« 
selves  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day  with  ihfi  cool  air  of  the 
Thames^  Bvit  on  tlai^  evening  the  whole  riyer  was  alive  with 
wherries.  When  the  sey^n  came  forth  under  a  guard,  the 
amotions  of  the  people  broke  through  all  restraint.  Thousands 
fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  aloud  for  the  men  who  had, 
with  ^he  Christian  pourage  of  Ridley  a^d  Liatimer,  confronted  e^ 
^rant  inflamed  by  «^ll  tte  bigotry  of  Mary.  Many  dashed  into 
Xhe  stream,  and,  up  to.  their  waists  in  poze  and  wat^r,  cried  to 
the  holy  fibers  to  bless  then).  All  doWn  the  hver,  from 
Whitehall  to  London  Bridge,  the  royal  barge  passed  between 
lines  of  boats,  from  which  ^  arose  a  shout  pf  "  God  Hess  yout 
lordships.^'  The  kii^g,  in  great  alarm,  gaye  ordeis  that  the 
gariisoiji  of  the  Tower  should  be  doubled,  that  the  guards 
should  be  held  r^ady  for  action,  and  thiat  two  companies  shoujld 
be  detached  from  every  regiipent  in  t^e  kingdom,  and  sent  up 
instantly  to  London.  But  3ie  force  po  which  he  relied  as  the 
means  pf  cperciAg  ih^  people  shared  all  the  feeUngs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  very  sentinels  who  w^re  under  i^rms  at  the  Traitors' 
Gate  reverently  asked  for  a  blessing  from  the  inartyrs  whom 
they  weire  tp  guard,  Sir  Edward  &^^  w^  lieutenaut  of  the 
Tower.  He  was  little  ii^clin^d,  to  treat  his  prisonen^  with 
kindness.  For  he  vas  an  apostate  from  that  Church  for  which 
tbey  suffered ;  and  he  held  several  lucratiy^  posts  by  virtue  of 
that  dispensing  power  a^nst  which  they  hcid  protested.  He 
learned  with  indignation  that  his  soldiers  were  drinking  the 
health  of  the  bishops.  He  ordered  his  papers  to  see  m^.tit 
was  done  no  mor^.  But  the  officers  came  back  with  a  report 
that  the  thing  pould  not  be  prevented,  and  that -no  other  health 
was  drunk  In  the  garrispp.  Nor  was  it  only  by  carolling  that 
the  tropps  slipwed  their  reverence  for  the  fathers  pf  the  Churchy. 
There  was  such  a  show  of  devotion  throughput  tjbe  Towpr  that 
pious  divines  thanked  (?od  for  bringing  good  put  pf  evil,  and 
for  making  the  persecution  of  his  fegthfuj  servants  the  mean^ 

:'  • — : :- V • ' — ■ ■' — ■ — . 
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of  saying  nany  souls.  All  day  tbe  coaches  and  liveries  of  the 
first  nobles  ,of  England  were  seen  round  the  pri^n  gates. 
Thousands  pf  humbler  spectators  cc«9tantly  covered  Tower 
Hill.*  But  among  the  marlcs  of  public  respect  and  sympathy 
which  the  prelate^  received  there  was  one  which  more  than  all 
the*  rest  enraged,  and  alarmed  the  king.  He  learned  that  a 
deputation  of  ten  Nonconformist  ministers  had  visited  the 
Tower*  H.e  3ent  for  fpur  of  tl^ese  persons,  and  himaelf  ^p 
binaideK}  tbem.  They  coqrageously  absweied  that  they  thought 
}^  their  duty  to  forged  past  quarrpls,  and  to  stqind  by  the  men 
who  stood  by  the  Prot^dtemt  religion.'f 

Scarcely  had  the  .  g^tes  of  the  Tower  l)een  closed  on  the 
prisoners  when  an  event  to(^,  place  which  increased  the  public 
excitement  It  had  been  announced  that  the  qi^een  did  not 
expect,  to  be  delivered  till  July.  But  on  the  day  after  the 
bishops  had  appeared  before  the  <?oi|ncii,  it  wa&  observed  that 
the  king  seemed  to  be  anxious  about  her  state.  In  the  evening, 
however,  she  s^te  playing  card^  at  Whitehall  till  near  midnight. 
Then  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to  Saint  Jameses  Palace, 
where  apaartments  had  been  very  hastily  fitted  up  for  her 
reception.  Soon  messengers  were  running  about  in  all  direc- 
tions to  sfimmop  physicians  and  priests,  lords  of  the  council, 
and  ladips  of  the  bedchamber.  In  a  few  hours  many  public 
(iinctioparies  and  ^men  of  rank  were  assembled  in  the 
qpeen^s  room. .  Ther^,  on  tlie  morning  of  Sunday  the  tenth  of 
June,  a  day  long  kept  sabred  by  the  )po  faid)ful  adherents  of  a 
bad  cause,  was  born  the  most  unfbrtunat0  of  princes,  destined -^4^vi  ^ 
tp  seventy-seven  years  of  exile  and  wc^QJ^ring,  of  vain  projects^  ^ 
of  honors  itnore  £^ling  than  in^ul^^  and  of  hopes  ^ucb  as  make  /V  y  h  :  *, 
fh^  heart  sick. 

The  cc^lamities  of  the  poor  child  had  beguA  before,  his  birth. 
The  nation  ovef  whi^h,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
'succession,  he  would  have  reigned,  waa  fully  persuaded  that 
his  n^other  was  not  really  pregmint.  By  whatever  evidence 
the  fact  pf  iiis  birth  hs^d  been  proved,  a  considerable  number 
of  people  would  probably  have  persisted  in  maintaining  that 
the  Jesuits  liad  prapti^ed  som^  skilful  sleight  of  hand  j  and  the 
evidenq€t,  partly  fron)  accident,  partly  fron^  gross  mismanage- 

♦  Burnet,  i.  741 ;  Citters,  June  -ft^,  ^,  1688  r  Luttrell' s  Diary, 
June  8  {  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Letter  of  Dr.  Na]«on  tp  his  wife,  ^^ted 
June  14,  and  printed  iroia.  the  Tann^  MS. ;  Iti^ es)>y'0  Memoirs. 
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ment,  was  open 'to  some  objections.  Many  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  in  the  royal  bedchamber  when  the  child  first  saw 
the  light ;  but  none  of  them  enjoyed  any  large  measure"  of  public 
confidence.  Of  the  privy  councillors  present  half  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  those  who  called  themselves  Protestants  were 
generally  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  country  and  their  Godl 
Many  of  the  women  in  attendance  were  French,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese.  Of  the  English  ladies  sonie  were  Papists,  and 
some  were  the  wives  of  Papists.  Some  persons  who  were 
peculiarly  entitled  to  be  present,  and  whose  testimony  would 
have  satisfied  all  minds  accessible  to  reason,  were  absent ;  and 
for  their  absence  the  king  was  held  responsible.  The  Princess 
Anne  was,  of  all  the  ihhabitants  of  the  island,  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  event.  Her  sex  and  her  experience  qualified 
her  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  her  sister's  birthright  and  her 
own.  She  had  conceived  strong  suspicions  which  Were  daily 
confirmed  by  circumstances  trifling  or  imaginary.  -She  fancied 
that  the  queen  carefully  shunned  her  scrutiny,  and  ^scribed  to 
guilt  a  reserve  which  was  perhaps  the  effect  of  delicacy.*  In 
this  temper  Anne  had  determined  to  be  present  and  vigilant 
when  the  critical  day  should  Tirrive.  'But  she  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  at  her  post  a  month  before  that  day,  and 
had,  in  compliance,  it  was  said,  with  her  father's  advice,  gone 
to  drink  the  Bath'  waters.  Sancrof\,  whose  great  place  made  it 
his  duty  to  attend,  and  on  whose  probity  the  nation'  placed 
entire  reliance,  had  a  few  hours  before  been  sent  to  the  TOwer 
by  James.  The  .  Hydes  were  the  proper  protectors  of  the 
rights  of  the  two  princesses.  The  Dutch  ambassador  might  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  William,  who,  as  first  prince 
of  the  blood  and,  consort  6f  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  had  a 
deep  interest  in  what  was  passing.  James  never  thought  of 
summoning  any  -member,  male  or  female,  of  the  family  of 
Hyde ;  nor  was  tlie  Dutch  ambassador  invited  to  be  present. 

Posterity  has  fully  acquitted  the  king  of  the  fraud  which  hid 
people  imputed  to  him.  But  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of 
folly  and  perverseness  such  as  explain  &nd  excuse  the  error  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  suspicions 
which  were  abroad.f  He  ought  to  have  known  that  those 
suspicions  would  not  be  dispelled  by  the  Evidence  of  members 

♦  Correspondence  bet-v^een  Anne  and  Mary,  in  Dalrymple  ^  Claren- 
don's Diary,  Oct.  31,  1688. 
t  This  is  clear  from  Clareiidon's  Diary,  October  31,  1688. 
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of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  of  persons  who,  though  they  might 
call  thexriselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  shown 
themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  order  to  obtain  his  favor.  That  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  is  true.  But.  he  had  twelve  hours  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments. He  found  no  difficulty  in  crowding  8t.  James's  Palace 
with  bigots  and  sycophant^  on  whose  word  the  nation  placed 
no  reliance.  *  It  would  have  been  quite  aa  easy  to  procure  the 
attendance  6f  some  eminent  persons  whose  attachment  to  the 
princesses  and  to  the  established  religion  was  unquestionable. 

A%  a  later  period,  when  he  had  paid  dearly  for  his  foolhardy 
contempt  of  public  opiiiipn,  it  was  the  fashion  at  St.  Germains 
to  excuse  hirfi  by  throwing  the  blame  on  others.  Some  Jacob- 
ites charged  Anne  with  having  purposely  kept  out  of  the  way. 
Nay^  they,  were  not  ashamed  to  say  that  Sancroft^  had  artfully 
provoked  the'  king  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  that  the 
evidence  which  was  to  confound  the  calumnies  of  the  malcon- 
tents might  be  defective.*  The  absurdity  of  these  imputations 
is  palpable.  Could  Antie  or  Sancroft  possibly  have  foreseen 
that  the  queen's  calculations  would  turn  out  to  be  erroneous  by 
a  whole  month  ?  Had  those  calculations  been  correct,  Anne 
Would  have  been  back  from  Bath,  and  Sancroft  would  have 
been  out  of  the  Tower,  in,  ample  time  for  the  birth.  At  all 
events  the  maternal  uncles  of  the  king's  daughters  were  neither 
at  a  distance  nor  in  a  prison.  The  same  messenger  who  sum- 
moned the  whole  bevy  of  renegades,  Dover,  Peterborough, 
Murray 5  Sunderland',  and  Mulgrave,  could  just  as  easily  have 
summoned  Clarendon.  If  they  were  privy  councillors,  so  was 
he.  His  house  was  in  J^rmyn  Street,  not  two.  hundred  yards 
from  the  chamber  of  the  queen.  Yet  he  was  left  to  learn  at 
St.  James's  Church,  from  the  agitation  and  whispers  of  the 
congregation,  that  his  niece  had  ceased  to  be  heiress  presump- 
tive of  the  crown.t  Was  it  a  disqualification  that  he  was  the 
near  kinsman  of  the  princesses  of  Orange  and  Denmark  ?  Or 
was  it  a  disqualification  that  he  was  unalterably  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was,  that  ah  imposture  had  been 
practised.  Papists  had,  during  some  months,  been  predicting, 
from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
linglish  and  Latin,  that  a  Prince  of.  Wales  would  be  given  to 

♦  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii  169,  160. 
t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jxmff  10,  1688. 
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the  prayers  .of  the  Church ;  and  they  had  bow  accomplished 
theFr  own  prophecy.  Every  witness  who  could  not  be  cor- 
'  rupted  or  deceived  had  been  studiously  excluded*  Anoe  had 
beep  tricked  into  visiting  Bath* ,  The  prijngite  had,  on  the  very 
day  precedipg^that  which  bad  beep  fixed  for  the  yillany,  been 
sent  to  priaoft  m  defiance  of  the  pules  of  law  .and  of  the  privi- 
leges of  peerage*  Not  a  single  pian  or  womap  wW  had  the 
smallest  interest  in  detecting  the  fraud  b«d  been  sufieped  to  be 
present.  The  queen  had  been  repxQved  suddenly  and  at  the 
dead  pf  night  to  St.  Jam^s^s  Pj^ax^e,  because  that  palace,  less 
commodious  for  honest  purposes  than  WhltehaU,  bad  some 
rooms  and  passages  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  Jesuits. 
There,  amidst  a  circle  of  ^sealots-who  thought  aothing  a  crime 
that  tended  to  promote  the  int^^re^  of  tl^ir  phurch,  and  of 
courtiers  who  thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  enrich 
£uid  aggrandize  themselves^  a  new-born  child  had  been  intro- 
duced into  tiie  royal  bed|  and  theu  handed  rounid  iu  triumph, 
as  heir  of  the  tli^  kingdom3,  .  Heated  by  such  ^uspiciojos^ 
suspicions  ui^ust,  it  is  true,  but  not  altc^ether  ijnnatural^  thQ 
people  thropged  more  «afeeriy  than  ever  to  pay  their  homi^ge 
to  the  saintly  victims  of  the  tyrant  who^havipg  iong;foiJlly 
injured  his  people,  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniqui^ 
ties  by  more  foully  injuring  his  children.* 

The  Prince,  of  Qrange,  not  himself  suspectin]^  foul  play, 
and  aot  awajHs  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  m  England, 
ordered  prayers  to  be  said  |?nder  his  own. roof  for  his  littfo 
brotherfin-law/and  sept  Zulesteip  tq  London  with  a  formal 
message  of  congratulatiop,  Ziulest^m,  to  his  afiQfL?ieiqent, 
found  ffi  the  people  whojn  he  met  open-mputhed  about  the 
infamous  fraud  just  committed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  saw  evi^ry 
hour  soipe  fresh  pasquipade  pn  the  pregnancy  and  the  delivery. 
He  soon  wrote  to  the  Hague  that  pot  one  person  in  ten  believed 
the  child  to  have  been  borp  of  the  queep.t 

Thg  demeapor  of  the  seven  prelates  meapwhile  strepgtheped 
the  interest  which  thoir  situatiop  excited.    Dp  the  evening  of 

"  "     . T^ ■ ''    '■    V     ■  ■  ■   ■? r^* '- 

*  Johpstone  givj^  in  a  yery  fi9W  wocdls,  a&  e^ppellent  s^ppna^j  of 
the  089^  against  the  king.  **  The  generality  of  people  conclude  aJl  is 
a  trick ;  bepausd  ^hey  say  the  reck(»Ling  is  changed,  the  princess  sent 
away,  none  of  the  C^arenidon  £unily  nor  the  Diiteh  ambassador  sent 
for,  th«  snddenne^  of  t3*e  thipg,  tlje  ^ezpioofi,  thp  eonS4e&ce  of  th6 
priests,  the  hurry."     ;ru»e  X3,  1688.  '       . 

t  Ronquillo,  ^-^  l^iiquillo  adOs,  that  wh»^  ;5iafi»tein  said  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion  wiia  strictly  t^oe. 
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the?  BtB/dk  Fridsty,  as  it  waft  c^leid^  on  ^hicfe  they  were  com- 
mitted, fhey  reached  their  prison  jost  at  the  hour  of  divine 
service.  They  jnstaBtfy  haMened  to  the  chapel.  It  chanced 
^MEt'  ift  the  isectftid  heiaatk  were  these  Words :  <*  In  all  things 
approving  ootseWes  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience, 
in  afflic^ons,  m  disti^esses^  Yt  stripes,  b  hnprisonments.'^  All 
zealous  C^rchmen  were  defighted  b^  thw  coincidence,  and 
reme^MhelM  how  mtneh  comfort  a  similar  ccHncidence  had 
given,  laiear  Ihrty  years'  before,  fo  Charles  the  First  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

On  tbe  evening  of  the  itext  day,  Saturday,  theirmth,  a  letter 
came  from  Sunokrland,, enjoining  the  cha^^in  of  the  Tower 
to  read  the  declaration  during  divine '  seivk^  on  the  following 
inorniag.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the  order  in  council  for  the 
zeadiag  in  Lei^fdoQ  had  long  expiced,  this  proteedm^  of  the 
government  could  be  consi^red  €«ly  as  a  personal  msult  of 
tile  meanest  asid  most  childish  kind  to  the  venerable  prisoners. 
The  chaplain  refused  to  cctoply :  he  wa»  dismissed  from  his 
siftttttioii  f  and  the  chapel  was  shut  up.* 

Hie  bishops  edified  a}l  who  approached  them  by  the  fom- 
ness  and  cheerAikess  with  which  they  endured  confinement, 
by  the  modesly  and  meekness  with  which  they  received  the 
applauses  and  blessmgs  of  the  whole  nation,  and  by  the  loyal- 
attaclisnent  which  they  pfofessed  for  the  tyrant  who  sought 
Iheir  destruction*  They  remained  only  a  week  in  custody. 
On  Friday,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  first  day  of.  term,  they 
were  brought  before  the  King's  Bsnch.  An  immense  throng 
awaited  their  coming.  From  the  landing-place  to  the  Court 
of  Requests  they  passed  through  a  lane  of  spectators  who 
blessed  and  applauded  them.  **Friends,''  said  the  prisoners 
as  they  passed,  ^*  honor  the  king ;  and  remember  us  in  your 
prayers^''  These  humble  and  pio6s  expressions  moved  the 
hearers,  even  to  tears.  When  at  lei^th  the  prdcession  had 
made  its  'way  through  the  ^  crowd  into  the  presence  of  the 
judges,  the  attomey-generar  exhibited  the  information  which 
he  had  been  commanded  to  pvepare,  and  moved  that  the  de- 
fendants might  be  ordered  to  plead.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
side  olijecti^  that  the  bishops  had  been  uplawfijdly  committed, 
and  were  therefore  not  regularly  before  the  court.  The  ques- 
tion whether  a  peer  couM.be  required  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizances on  a  charge  of  libel  was  ai^ued  at  gre^it  leng&,  and 

•  Citters,  Jane  U,  1688 ;  Luttrell*fl  Diary,  June  18. 
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decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  in  favor  of  the  crown. 
The  .prisoners  then  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  That  day  fortniglit, 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  was  fixed  for  their  trial.  In  the 
mean,  time  they  were  allowed  to  be. at  large  on  their  own 
recognizances.  The  crown  lawyers  acted  prudently  in  not 
reqiuring  sureties ;  for  Halifax  had  arranged  that  twentynone 
temporal  peers  of  tlie  highest  xjonsideration  should  be  reaidy  Jto 
put  in  bail^  three  for  each  defendant ;  and  such  a  manifestation 
of  the  feeling  of  the  nobility  would  have  been  no  slight  blow 
to  the  government.  It  was  also  known  that  one  of  the  most 
opulent  Dissenters  of  the  city  Wd  begged  that  he  might,  have 
the  honor  of  giving  .security  for  Keij. 

The  bishops  were  now  permitted  to  depart  to  their  own 
homes.  The  common  people,  who  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  legal  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  who  saw  that  their  iayorites  iiad  been 
brought  to  Westminster  Hall  in  custody  and  were  suffered  to 
go  away  in  freedom,  imagined  that  the  good  cause  was  pros- 
pering. Loud  acclamations  were  raised.  The  steeples  of  the 
churches  sent  forth  joyoua  peals.  Sprat  was  amazed  to  hear 
the  bells  of  his  own  abbey  ringing  merrily.  He  .promptly 
silenced  them ;  but  his  interference  caused  much  angry  mut- 
tering. The  bishops,  found  it  difficult  to  escape  from  the  im- 
portunate crowd  of  their  weUwishers,  Lloyd  was  detained  in 
Palace  Yard  by  admirers  who  struggled  to  totich  his  hands  and 
to  kiss  the  skirt.of  his  robe,  till  Clarendon,  vith  s<Mne  difficulty, 
rescued  him  and  conveyed  him  home  by -a  by-path.  Gart- 
wright,  it  is  said,  was  so  unwise  as  to  mingle  with  the  crowd. 
Some  person  who  saw  his  episcopal  habit  asked  and  received 
his  blessing.  A  bystander  eried  out,  "Do  yoii  know  who 
blessed  you  ? ", .  "  Surely,''  said  he  who  had  just  been  honored 
by  the  benediction,  "  it  was  one  of  the  seven."  "  No,"  said 
the.  other ; . "  it  is  the  Popish  Bishop  of  Chester,"  ."  Popish 
dog!"  cried  the  enraged  Protestant;  "take  your  blessing  back 
again." 

Such  was  the  concourse, .  and  such  the  agitation,  that  the 
Dutch  ambassador  was  surprised  to  see  the  day  close  without 
an  insurrection.  The  king  had  been  by  no  means  at  ease. 
In  order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  suppress  any  disturbance, 
he  had  passed  the  morning  in  reviewing  several  battalions  of 
infantry  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain 
that  his  troops  would  have  stood  by  him  if  he  had  needed  their, 
services,     when  Sancroft  reached  Lambeth,  in  the  afternoon, 
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he  found  the  grenadier  guards,  who  were  quartered  m  that 
suburb,  assembled  before  the  gate  of  his  palace.  They  formed 
in  two  lines  on  his  right  and  left,  and  a&ked  his  benediction  as 
he  went  through  them.  He  with  difegulty  prevented  them 
from  lighting  a  bonfire^  in  honor  of  his  return  to  his  dwelling. 
There  were,  however,  many  bonfires  that ,  evening  in  the  city. 
Two  Roinan  Catholics,  who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  beat  some 
boys  for.  joining  in  these  rejoicings, .were  seized  by  the  mob, 
stripped  naked ,  and^  igjiominiously  branded  .* 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  demand  fees  from  those  whQ 
had  lately  been  his  prisoners.  They  refused  to  pay  any  thing 
for  a  detention  which  they  regarded  as  illegal  to  an  officer 
whose  commission  Wias,  .on  their  principles,  a  nuHity.  The 
lieutenant  hinted  very  intelligibly  that,  if  they  came  into  his 
hands  again,  4hey  should  be  put  into  heavy  irons  and  should 
lie  on  bare  stones.  "We  are  under,  our  king's  displeasure," 
was  the  answey*,  "and  most  deeply  do  we  feel  it;  but  a  fellow- 
subject  who  threatens  us  doe»  but  lose  his.  breath."  it  is  easy 
to,  imagine  with  wfeat  indignation  the  people,  excited  as  they 
were,  must  have  learned  that  a  renegade  from  the  J*rotestant 
faith,  who  held  a  command  in  defiance  -of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England,  had  dared  to  menace,  divines  of  venerable, 
age  and  dignity  with  all  the  bsg^barities  of  Lollard's  Tower.f 

Before,  the  day  of  trial  the, agitation  had  spread  to  the  feirthest 
corners?  of  xthe  island.  From  Scotland  the  bishops  received 
letters  asfsuring^  them_  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
that  country-i.sa  long  and  so  bitterly  hostile  to  prelacy. J  The 
people  of  Cornwall,  a  fierce,  .bold,  and  athletic  race,  among 
whom  there  was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling  th^  in  any  other 
part  of  the  realm,  were  greatty-  moved  by  the  danger  of  Tre- 
lawney,  whom  they  honored  less  as  a  ruler  of  the  Church  than 
as  the, head  of  an  honorable"  house,  and  tbe^  heir  through  twenty 
descents  of  ancestors  who  had  been  of  great  note  before  the 
Normans  had  set  foot  on  English  ground.  All  over  Uie  county 
was  sung  a  song  of  which  the  burden  is  still  remembered. 

"  And  shall  Trela\<Tiey  die,  and  shall  Trelawriey  die  ?  ^ 
Their  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason  why." 

*  For  the  "events  of  this  day  sfee  the  State  Trials  r  Clarendon's 
Diary;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Citters,  Juno  ^f  Johnatbae,  June  18; 
Revolution  Politics. 

t  Johnstone,  June  18,-  1688  ;'Evelyp's  Diary,  June  19. 

X  Tanner  MS. 
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king.  The  crown  lawyeiig  were  oitlercd  to  tabkb  strict  mqiiiTy 
as  to  the  sentimeuts  of  the  pfereons  who  were  regutered  in  the 
freeholders'  book.  Sir  Samuel  Astry^  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
whose  duty  it  was,  in  cases  of  this  diescription;  to  select  the 
names,  was  summoned  to  the  palace^  and  had  an  interview 
with  James  in  the  ptesence  of  the  chJinGCllor.*  Sir  Samuel 
seems  to  have  done  his  best.  For^  «mong  thft  forty-eight  per- 
sons whom  hjB  nominate'd,  were  said  to  he  several  servants  of 
the  king,  and  Several  Roman  Cathollc6.t  Bot  cis  Ihe  counsel 
for  the  bishops  had  a  right  fo  stride  oiT  twelvo,  these  {yersohs 
were  removed.  The  crown  lawyers  also  struck  off  twelve- 
The  list  was  thiiis  reduced  to  lw^ty-f6Ur*  The  first  twelve 
who  answ~e.red  to  their  names  were  to  try  the  issue. 

On  the  twehty-ninth  of  June,  Westminster  Hall^  Old  i^  New 
Palacb  Yard^  and  all  the  netghboring  iMfeetd  to  it  ^reat  diSstonce, 
were  thronged  with  people.  Such  aft  auditory  had  never  before 
and  has  never  since  been  assembled  in  the  Cdurt  of  King's  Bench* 
Thirty-five  peere  of  the  realm  were  cotinited  p  the  crowd.| 

All  the  fowr  judges  of  the  court  were  on  the  bench.  Wright, 
^ho  presided,  Imd  been  raised  to  his  high  place  over  Che  heads 
of  many  abler  and  more  -learhied  men  »olely  Oft  account  bf  his 
unscrupulous  servility.  '  Allyboi!ie  wad  a  Papist^  and  owed  his 
situation  to  that^dispensing  power,  the  legality-^f  which  was 
now  in  question.  HolloWay  had  hitherto  been  a  serviceable 
tool  of  the  government.  Even^  Powell,  whose  character  for 
honesty  stood  high,  had  borne'  a  part  in  some  proceedings 
which  it  is  impossible  to  defend*  He  had,  in  the  gneat  case 
of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  some  hesitation,  it  is  true, -and  after 
some  delay,  concurred  with  the  majority  of  the  bench,  and  had 
thus  brought  on  his  character  a  stain  which  his-  honorable  con- 
duct oh  this  day  completely  effaced. 

The  counsel  were  by  no  means  fairly  matched.  The  gov- 
ernment  hgid  required  from  its  law  x>fflcers  services  so  odious 
and  disgraceful  that  all  the  ablest  jurists  and  advocates  of  the 
Tory  par^had,  one  after  anotheV,  refused  to  comply,  and  had 
been  dismissed  from  their  employments.  Sir  Thomas  Powis,  the 
attomey-generat,  was  scarcely  of  the  third  r&nk  in  his  profes- 
sion. Sir  William  Williams,  the- Solicitor-general,  had  quick 
parts  and  ^dauttless  courage ;  but  he  Wanted  discretion ;  he 
loved  wrangling ;  he  had  no  comniEind  over  his  temper;  and 

•  Caaareadon's  Biary,  Sutbs  21, 1088. 

t  Citters,  ^J^,  I688i       r  $  JohnSlme,  Jtdy  2,  1^8. 
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ha  was  hated  and  despised  by  ail  political  parties.  The  most 
conspicuous  assistants  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  were  Ser- 
jeant Trinder,a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
Keoorder  of  London,  who  had  some  legal  learning,  but  whose 
fulsome  Apologies  and  endless  repetitions  were  the  jest  of  West- 
Yninster  Hall.  The  government  had  wished  to  secnre  the  ser- 
vices of  Maynard ;  but  he  had  plainly  declared  ihat  he  could 
iK)t  in  conscience  be  concerned  in  such  a  proceeding.* 
'  On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  almost  all  tire  eminent 
foreilsic  taletits  of  the  age;  Sawyer  and  Finch,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  James,  had  been  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general,  and  who,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
^e  reigtf  had  served  the  ciiown  with4>ut  too  much  Tehemence 
and  success,  were  of  counsel  for  the  defendants.  With  them 
were  joined  two  persons  who,  since  age  had  diminished  the 
-activityof  Maynard,  were  reputed  the  two  best  lawyers  that 
could  be  found  in  all  the  inns  of  court ;  Pemberton,  who  had, 
in  the  time  of  Charles^  the  Second,  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  who  liad  been  removed  from  his  high  place  on 
account  of  his  humanity  and  moderation,  and  who  had  resumed 
his  practice  at  the  bar ;  and  Poilexfen,  who  had  long  been  at 
^  head  of  the  westeni  circuit,  and  who,  though  he  had  in- 
curred much  unpopularity  by  holding  briefs  for  the  ciown  at 
4he  Bloody  Assizes,  and  particularly  by  appearing  against  Alice 
Lisle,  was  known  to  be  at  heart  a  Whig,  if  not  a  republican. 
Sit  Creswell  Levinz  was  also  there,  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
and  experience,  but  of  singularly  timid  nature.  He  had  been 
removed  from  the  bench  some  years  befoie,  because'  he  was 
afraid  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  government.  He  was  now 
afraid  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  the  bishops,  and  had  at  first 
refused  to  receive  their  retainer ;  but  it  was  intimated  to  him  by 
the  whole  body  of  attorneys  who  emplo3^d  him  that,  if  he  de- 
clined this  brief,  he  should  never  have  another.f  - 

Sir  George  Treby,  an  able  and  zealous  Whig,  who  had  been 
Hecorder  of  London  under  die  old  charter^  was  on  the  same  * 
side.    Sir  John  Holt,  a  still  more  eminent  Whig  lawyer,  was  not 
retained  for  the  defence,  in  consequence,  it  sAioald  seem,  of 
some  prejudice  conceived  against  him  by  Bancroft,  but  was 

^ '  ' "  -    *■    •-■ ■  ■     •  t    ■  ■ 

,♦  Johi^ne,  July  2,  168S, . 

t  Ibid.  July  2, 1688.  The  editor  of  Leyinz's  reports  expresses  great 
wonder  that,  after  the  revolution,  Levinz  whs  not  replaced  pn  the 
bench.  The  facts  related  by  Johnstone  may  peihspB  explain  the 
seeming  injustice. 
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privately  consulted  on  the  case  by  the  Bishop  of  London.* 
The  junior  counsel  for  the  bishops  was  a  young  barrister  named 
John  Somers.  He  had  no  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune , 
nor  had  he  yet  had  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  but  his  geniiis^  his  industry^  his 
great  and  various  accomplishments,  were  well  known  to  a  small 
circle  of  friends ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  Whig  opinions,  his  perti- 
nent and  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  the  constant  propriety  of 
his  demeanor  had  already  secured  to  him  thc^ear  of  tl^e  Cmirt 
of  King*s  Bench.  The  importance  of  obtaining  his  services 
had  been  strongly  represented  to  the  bishops  by  Johnstone ;  and 
PoUexfen,  it  is  said,  had  declared  that  no  man  in  Westminster 
Hall  was  so  well  qualified  to  treat  an  historical  and  constitutional 
question  as  Somers.  ^  . 

The  jury  was  sworn;  it  consisted  of  persons  of  highly 
respectsd^le  station.  The  foreman  was  Sir  Roger  Langley,  a 
baronet  of  oJd  and  honorable  family.  '  With  him  were  joined 
a  knight  and  ten  esquires,  several  of ^  whom  ar6  known  to  have 
been  men  of  large  possessions.  There  were  some  Noncon- 
formists in  the  number ;  for  the  bi^ops  had  wisely  resolved  not 
to  show  any  distrust  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  One  name 
excited  considerable  alarm,  that  of  Michael  Arnold.  He  was 
brewer  to  the  palace ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the  govern- 
ment counted  on  his  voice.  The  story  goes  that  he  coonplained 
.bitterly  of  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself  .  ^'  Whatever 
I  do,"  he  said,  "I  am  sure  to  be  half  ruined.  If  I  say  Not 
Guilty,  I  shall  brew  no  more  for  the  king ;  and  if  I  say  Guilty, 
I  shall  brew  no  mpre  for  any  body  else."t 

The  trial  then  commenced,  a  trial  which,  even  when  coolly 
perused  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  has 
all  the  interest  of  a  drama.  The  advocates  contended  on  both 
sides  with  far  more  than  professional  keenness  and  vehemence; 
the  audience  listened  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  the  fate  of 
every  one  of  them  was  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict ;  and  the 
turns  of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  ama^ng  that- the  multitude 
repeatedly  passed  in  a  single  minute  from  anxiety  to  exultation, 
and  back  again  from  exu&tion  to  still  deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged  the  bishops  with  having  written  or 
published,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  false,  malicious,  and 

♦  I  draw  this  inference  from  a  letter  of  Compton  to  Sancroft,  dated 
the  12th  of  June, 
t  Revolution  Politics; 
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seditious  libel.  The  ftttorney  and  solicitor  first  tried  to  prove 
the  writing.  -  For  this  purpose  several  persons  were  called  to 
speak  to  the  bands  pf  the  bishops.  But  the  witnesses  were  so 
unwilling  that  hardly  a  single-  plain  answer  could  be.  extracted 
irom  any  of  them,  Pemberton,  PoUeKfen,  and  Levinz  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.  Two  of 
the  judges.  Hollo  way  and  Powell,  declared  themselves  of  the 
same  opinion;  and  ihe  hopes  of  the  spectators  rose  high.  All 
at  qnce  the  crown  lawyers  announced  their  intention  to  take 
xlcnotheriine.  Powis,  with«hame  and-relUctance  iVhich  he  could 
not  dissemble,  put  into  the  witness  box  Blathwayt,  a  clerk  of 
the  privy  council,  who  had  been  present  when,  the  king  inter- 
rogated the  bishops.  Blathwayt  swore  that  he  had  heard  them 
o^n  their  signatures.  His  testimony  was  decisive.-  "  Why," 
said  Judge  HoUowayio  the  attorney,  '^  when  you  had  such  evi- 
dence, did  you  not  produce  it  at  first,  without  all  this  waste  of 
time?  "^  It  soon  appeared  why  tiie  counsel  for  the  crown  had 
been  unwilling,  without  absolute  necessity,  to  resort  to  this 
mode,  of  proof.  Pemberton  stopped  Blathwayt,'  subjected  him 
to  a  searching  cross-examination,  and  insisted  upon  having  all 
that  had  passed  between  the  king  and  the  defendants  fully 
related.  ^*That  is  a  pretty  thing  indeed,"  cried  Williams. 
"  Do  you  think,"  said  Powis, ^'  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  our 
witnesses  any  impertinent  question  that  comes  into  your  heads  ?  " 
The,  advocates  of  thd  bishops  were  not  men  to  be  so  put  down. 
"He  is  swom^"  said  PoUexfen,  "to  tell  tlie  truth  and  the 
whole  truth;  and  an  answer,  we  must  and  will  have."  The 
witness  shuffled,  equivocated,  pretended  to  misunderstand  the 
questions,  implored  the  protection  of  the  court.  But  he  Was  in 
hands  from  which  it  was  not.  easy  to  escape.  At  length  the 
attorney  again  interposed.'  "If,"  he  said,  "you  peijsjst  in 
asking  such  a  question,  tell  us,  at  least,  what  use  you  mean  to 
-make  of  it."-  Pemberton,  who,  through  the  whole  trial,  did  his 
duty  manfully  and  ably,  replied  without  hesitation.  "  My 
lords,  I  will  answer  Mr.  Attorney*  I  will  deal  plainly  with  the 
court.  If  the  bishops  owned  this  paper  under  a  promise  from 
his  majesty  that  their  confession  should  not  ^be:  used  against 
then^  I  hope  that  no  unfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of  them." 
"  You  put  on  his  majesty  what  I  dare, hardly  name,"  said  Wil- 
liams. "  Since  you  will  be -so  pressing,  I  demand,  for  the  king, 
that  the  question  may  be  recorded."  "  What  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Solicitor  ?  "  said  Sawyer,  interposing.  "  I  know  what  I 
mean,"  said  the  apostate,  "  I  desire  that  the  question  may  be 
25* 
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recorded  ia  court.^^  '^  Record  \diat  yon  will,  I  am  not  afhiid 
of  you,  Mr.  Solicitor,"  said  Pemberton.  Then  came  a  loud 
and  fierce  altercation,  which  the  chief  justice  could  with  diffi- 
culty quiet.  In  other  circumstances,  h&  would  probably  have 
ordered  the  question  to  be  recorded  and  Pemberton^to  be  com- 
mitted. But  on  this  great  day  he  was  overawed.  He  often 
east  a  side  glance  towards  the  thick  rows  of  earis  and  barons 
by  whom  he  was  watched^  and  wfo  iff  the  next  parliament 
might  be  his  judges.  He  looked,  a  bystander  said,  as  if  «U  the- 
peers  present  had  halters  in  their  pockets.*^  At  length  Blath- 
wayt  was  forced  to  ffive  a  full  account  of  what  had  passed.  It 
appeared  that  the  kmg  had  entered  into  no  express  covenant 
with  the  bishopfs.  ,  But  it  appeared  also*  that  the  bishops  mights 
not  unreasonably  thmk  that  dbere  wad  at^  implied  engagement. 
Indeed,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  crown  lawyers  to  put  the 
clerk  of  the  council  into  the  witness  box,  and  from  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  they  objected  to  Pemberton^s  cross-examina- 
tion, it  is  plain  that  they  were  t^mselves  of  this  opinion. 

^  However,  the  handwriting  was  how  proved.  But  a  new  and 
serious  objection  was  raised.  It  w^  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  bishops  had  written  the  alleged  libel.  It  wa«  necessary 
to  prove  also  that  they  had  written  it  in  the  county  of  Middle*^ 
sex.  And  not  only  was  it  ou,t  of  the  powet  of  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  to  prove  this ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  -de-  . 
fendants  to  prove  the  contrary.  For  it  so  happened  that  San- 
croft  had  never  once  left  the  palace  at  Lambeth  from  die  time 
when  the  order  in  council  appeared  till  after  the  petition  was  in 
the  king^s  hands.  The  -whole  case  for  the  prosecution  bad 
therefore  completely  broken  down;  and  the  audience,  with 
great  glee,  expected  a  speedy  acquittal.  " 

The  crown  lawyers  then  changed  their  ground  again,  aban- 
doned ahogether  the  charge  of  writing  a  libel,  and  undertook 
to  prove  that  the  bishops  had  published  a  libel  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great.  The  delivery  of  the 
petition  to  the. king  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  eye  of  the  lawva 
publication.  But  how  was  this  delivery  to  be  proved.^  No 
persion  had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the  royal  closet, 
except  the  king  and  the  defendants.  The  king  could  not  be 
sworn.  It  was  therefore  only  by  ^e  admissions  of  the  defend- 
ants that  the  fact  of  publication  could  be  established.     Blath- 

♦  Tliifl  IS  tte  expression  of  an  eye-witness.  It  is  in  a  nWsletter 
in  the  MackintoiSi  Collsetien. 
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wayt  was  again  examia^df  but  in  vain.  He  well  remembered, 
he  aaid,  that  the  bishops  owned  their  hands ;  b^t  he  did  Qot 
remember  that  tbey  Qwne4  the. paper  which  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  privy  couocU  to  he  the  same  paper  which  they  had  deliv- 
ered to  the  king,  or  that  they  were  even  interro^Ued.  on  that 
point  Several  (Hher  official  men  who  had  been  in  attendance 
on  the  council  were  called,  and  avnong  them  Samuel  Pepys, 
seoi^etary  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  none  of  them  could  remember 
that  any  thing  was-  said  about  the  delivery.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  Williams  put  leading  questions  till  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  d^olared  that  sueh  twisting,  such  wiredrawing,  was 
never  seen  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  till  Wright  himself  ^  was 
forced  ^to  admit  that  the  solicitor's  mode  x>f  .examination  was 
contrary  io  all  rule.  As  witness  after  witness  answered  in  the 
negative,  roars  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  triumph,  which  the 
judges  did  not  ev§n  attempt  to  silence,  shoqk  the  hall. 

It  seemed  that  at  length  this  hard  fight  had  been  won.  The 
case  for  the  ciowa  was  closed.  Had.  the  counsel  for  thq  bish- 
ops remained  silent»  an  aoquittal  was  certain ;  for  nothing  which 
t|^  most  cornipt  and  shameless  judge  could  venture  to. call 
legal  evidence  of  publicatioa  had  been  given.  The  chief  jus- 
tice was  beginning  to  charge  the  jury,  and  woul4  undoubtedly 
have  directed  them  to  acquit  the  defendants ;  but  Finch,  too 
imxious  ^  be  perfectly  discreet,  interfered,  and  begged  to  b^ 
heard.  ."  If  you  will  be  heard,''  said  Wright,  "  you  shall  be 
heard ;  hut  you  do  not  understand  yom*  own  interests."  The 
other  counsel  for  the  defence  made  Finch  sit  down,  aad  begged 
the  chief  justice  to  proceed.  .He  was  about  to  do  so  when  a 
messenger  came  to  the  solicitor-general  with  pews  that  Lord 
Sunderland  could  prove  the  publication,  and  would  come. down 
to  the  court  immediately.  Wright  maliciously  told  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  that  ^ey  had  oiUy  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
turn  which  things  had  taken.  The  countenances  of  the  great 
multitude  fell.  Finch  was^  during  some  hours,  the  most  un- 
popular man  in  the  country.  Why  could  he  not  sit  still  as  his 
betters, .  Sawyer,  Pemberton,  and  PQllexfen  had  doqe?  His 
love  of  meddling,  his  ambition  to  make  a  fine  speech,  had 
ruined  every  thing. 

Meanwhile  the-  lord  president  wa^  broqght  in  a  sedan  chair 
through  the  halL  Not  a  hat  moved  as  he  passed  ;  and  many 
voices  cried  out,  "  Popish  dqg."  He  came  into  court  pale  and 
trembling,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  gave  his  evidence 
i^  a  faltering  yoice.    He  swore  that  the  l»shops  had  mfonjned 
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him  of  their  intention  to  presents  petition  to  the  king,  and  that 
they  had  been  admitted  into  the  loyal  closet  for  that  purpose. 
This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  circumstaBce  tl»t,  af^sr 
they  left  the  closet,  there  was  in  the  king's  hands  a  petition 
signed  by  them,  was  sych  proof  as  might  reasonably  satisfy  a 
jury  of  the  feet  of  the  publication. 

Publication  in  Middlesex  was  then  proved.  .  But  was  the 
paper  thus  published  a  false,  malicious,,  and  seditious  lihel  .^ 
Hitherto  fhe  tnatter  ill  disputo  had  been,  whether  a  feet  whi^h 
every  body  well  knew  to  be  true  could  be  proved  according  to 
technical  rules  of  evidence ;  but  now  the  contest  became  one 
of  deeper  interest.  It  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  limits 
of  prerogative  and  liberty,  into  the  right  of  the  king  to  dispense 
with  statutes,  into  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.  During  three  iiours  the  counsel  -for  the 
petitioners  argued  with  great  forcer  in  defence  of' the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution,  and  proved  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commcms  that  the  bishopa  had  affirmed 
no  more  than  the  truth  when  they  represented  to  the  king  that 
the  dispensing  power  which  he  clahned  had  been  repeatedly 
declared  illegal  by  parliament.  Somers  Jose  last.  He  spoke 
little  more  than -five  minutes;  but  every  word  was  fbll  of 
weighty  matter ;  and  when  he  sat&  down  his  reputation  as.  ah 
orator  and  a  constitutional  lawyer  was  established.  He  went 
through  the  expressions  which  were  used  in  the  information  to 
describe  tfie  offence  imputed  to  the  bishops,  and  shewed  that 
every  word,  whether  adjective  or  substantive,  was  altogether 
inappropriate.  The  offence  imputed  was  a  false,  a-  malicious, 
a  seditious  libel.  False  the  ^per  was  not ;  foir  eveiy.  fact 
which  it  set  forth  had  been  proved  from  the  journals  of  parlia- 
"ment  to  be  true.  Malicious,  the  paper  was  not ;  for  the  de- 
fendants had  not  sought  an  occasion 'of  strife,  but  had  been 
placed  by  the  government  in  such  a  situation -that  they  most 
either  oppose  thems^Jves  to  the  royal  will,  or  violate  the  most 
sacred  obligations  of  conscience  and  honor.  Seditious  Ihe  pa- 
per was  not ;  for  it  had  not  been  scattered  by  the  writers  among 
the  rabble,  but  delivered  privately  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
alone  ;  and  a  libel  it  was  not,  but  a  decent  petition,  such  as,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  nay,  hy  thfe  laws  of  imperiai  Rome,  by 
the  laws  of  all  civilized  states,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself 
aggrieved  may  with  propriety  present  to  the  sovereign. 

The  attorney  replied  shortly  and  feebly.     The  solicitor  spoke 
at  great  length  and  with  great  acrimony,  and  was  ohen>  inter- 
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rupted  by  4he  clamors  and  hisses  of  the.  audience.  He  went 
iso  far  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject  or  body  of  subjects, 
except  the  Bouses  of  parliament,  had^a.  right  4o  petition  the 
king.  The  galleries  were  furious ;  and  the  chief  justice  him- 
self stood  aghast  at  tl?e  effrontery  of  this  venal  tumccat. 

At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence.  His 
lan^age  showed  that  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  tempered  by  the  awe  with  which  the  audience, 
s6  numerous,  so  •splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited,  had  impressed 
him.  He  said  that  he  wouid^  give  no  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  dispensing  power,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do 
so,  that  he  could  not  agree  with  much  of  the  solicitor's  speech, 
that  it  was.  the  right  of  tfie  subject  to  petition,  but  that  the  par- 
ticular petition  before  the  court  was  improperly  worded,  and 
was,  in  the  ccmtemplation  of  law,  a  libel.  •  Allybone  was  of  the 
same  mind,  but,  in^ving  his  opinion,  showed  such 'gross  igno- 
rance of  law  and  history  as  brought  on  him  the  contempt  of  all 
who  heard  him.  Holloway  evaded  the  question  of  the  dispens- 
ing power,  but  said  that  the  petition  seemed- to  him  to  be  such 
as  subjects  who*  tliink  themselves  aggrieved  are  entitled  to  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  no  libel.  Powell  took  a  bolder  course.  He 
declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Declaration  of  Indulgeiice 
was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  dispensing  power,  as  lately  exer- 
cised, was  utterly  inconsistent  With  all  law.  If  these  encroach- 
ments of  prerogative  were  allowed,  there  was  no  need  of 
parliaments.  The  whole  legislative  authority  would  be  in  the 
king.  '*Tbat  issue,  gentlenieuj*'  he  said,  "  I  leave  to  God  and 
to  your  consciences."  *  ,        ' 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of  their  ver- 
dict. The  night  was  a  night  of  intense  anxiejy.  Some  letters 
are  extant  which  were  despatched  during  that^  period  of  sus- 
-pense,  and  which  have  therefore  an  interest  jof  a  peculiar  kind. 
"  It  IS  very  late,"  wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio ;  and  the  decision  is 
not  yet  kngwn.  The  judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone  to  their 
own  homes.  The  jury  remain  together.  To-morrow  we  shall 
learn  the  event  of  this  great  struggle."    ,    - 

The  solicitor  fof  th6  bishops  sate  up  all  night  with  a  body  of 
servants  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where  the  juiy  was 
consulting.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the  officers 
who  watdied  the  doors ;  for  those  officers  were  supposed  to  be 

*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  df  State  IMals.    I  hay« 
taken  some  touches  from  Johnstone,  and  afitae  from  Citters. 
25* 
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in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  aad  might,  if  not  carefully  ob- 
served, have  furnished  a  courtly*  juryman  with  food,  which 
woufd  have  enabled  bim  to  starre  out  ^e  other  eleven.  Strict 
guard  was  therefore  kept.  Not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe 
was  pertnitted  to  enter.  Some  basins^of  wmter  l£or  washing 
were  su^red  to  pass  at  about  four  in  the  morning.  The  jury- 
men, raging  with  thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  wfaole»^  Great 
numbers  of  people  walked  the  neighboring  streets,  till  dawn. 
Every  hour  a  meosenger  came  from  Whitehall  to  know  what 
was  passing.  Voices,  high  in  altercation,  were  repeatedly 
heard  within  the  room ;  but  nothing  certain  was  known.* 

At  first,  i^ine  were  for  acquitting  and  three  for  convicting. 
Two  of  th^  minority  soon  gave  way  ;  but  Arnold  was  obstinate. 
Thomas  Austm,  a  country  gentleman  of  great-  estate,  who  had 
paid  close  attention'  to  the  evidence  and  speeches,  .and  had 
taken  full  notes,  wished ,  to  argue  the  question*  Arnold  de- 
clined; He  was  not  used,  he  doggedly  said,  to  reasoning  and 
debating.  His  conscience  was  not  satisiiad ;  and  he  should 
not  aoquif  the  bishops.  **If  you  come  to  that,"  said  A-ustin, 
**  look  at  me.  I  am  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  twelve ; 
and  before  I  find  such  a  petition  as  ^tos  a  libel,  here  I  will  stay 
till  I  am  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco  pipe."  It  was  six  in  Ihe 
morning  before  Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon  known  that  the 
jury  were  agreed;  but  what  die  verdict  would  be  was  stiU  a 
Becret.f 

At  ten  the  court  again  met.  The  earawd  was  greater  than 
ever.  The  jury  appeared  in  their  box ;  and  there  was.  a 
breathless  stillness.  > 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.  **  Do  you  find  the  defendants,  or 
any  of  them,  guilty  df  the  misdemeanor  whereof  they  are 
impeached,  or  not  guilty  ? "  Sir  Roger  Langley  answered, 
*\Not  guilty."  As  the  Words  passed  his  lips,  Hali&x  spsang 
up  and  waved  his  hat.  At  that  signal,  benches  and  galleries 
raised  a  shout.  In  a.  moment  ten  diousaud  personsi  who 
crowded  the  great  hall^  replied  with  a  stili  louder  ^out,  wliich 
made  the  old  oaken  roof  crack;  and,  in  another  moment,  the 
innumemble  throng  without  set  up  &  third  huiasa.  Which  was 
heard  at  Temple  Bar.    The-  boats  which  covered  ^  Thame? 

*  Johnstone,  July  2,  1688;  Letter  from  Mr.  Ince  to  the  Arch- 
bishop^  dated  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  Tanner  MS. ;  Revohz- 
^tion  Politics. 

t  Johjmrtone,  ixSj  2,  1^88. 
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fsure  an  answ^jring  eheer.  A  peol  of  guiipowd^^  w,as  beard 
on  the  water,  aod  aao^er»  and  another  j  and  so,  in  few 
moments,  the  glad  tidmgs  went  flyiirg  pa^t  the  Sayoy  and  the 
Ffiars  to  Lopdpn  Bridge,  apd  ^o,  the  forest  of  paasts  below. 
Ajs  the  news  spisead,  streets  and  squares,  market  places  and 
eo^fee^-houses,  broke  forth  into  acclamatioas-  .  Yet. were  the 
acclamations  less  strangle  than  the  weeping.  For  the  feelings 
of  men  had  been  wound  up  to  s^i  a  point. tHat  at  length  the 
stern  Engiish^najture,  so  UtUe  u«ed  to  outward  sighs  of  emotion, 
gave  way,  and  thousands  sc^hed  al^ud  for  very  joy.  Mean- 
while, feona^  the  oi*tskijrts  of  jthe  multitude,  horsemen  were 
43punriiig  off  to  h^r  along  all  the  great  rqads  intelligence  of 
the  victory  of  our  Church  ai^d  nation.  Yet  not  even  that 
astounding  vcxplosion  could  awe  the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit 
of  die  solicitor.  Striving^^to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din, 
lie  called  on  the  judges  to  commit  those  who  h^d  violated,  by 
clamor,^ the  dignity  of  a  cQu^t  of  justice.  One  of  the  rejoicing 
populace  was  seized.  ,But  the>  tribunal  felt  that  it  would  b^ 
ahsurd  to  punish  a.  single  individual  for  an  o^ence  common  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  mid  dismissed  him  witli  a  gentle  repri- 
mand.^ 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  thait  moment  to  aay  other 
business.  Indeed,  the  roar  of  the  multitude  was  such  that,  for 
half  an  iiouT,  acarcdy  a  woj:d  could  be  heiiird  in  court.  Wil- 
liams ^Qt  to  his  coach  amidat  a  tempest  of  hisses  smd  curses. 
Gartwright,  whose  curiosity  was  ungovernable,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  folly  and  indecency  jof  coming  to  WestmUister  in  order 
to  hear  the  decision.  He  was  recognized  by  his  sacerdotal 
garb  and  by  his  porpuJen:t  figure,  and  was  hooted  through  the 
the  hall.  "  'Take  care,"  said  one,  "  of  the  wolf  in  sneep's 
clotihing.^  "  Make  ^ooaa,"  cried  another,  "  for  the  nian  with 
the  Pope  in  his  belly."  t 

*  State  Triate;  Oldznixox;,  739  ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  25,  1688 ; 
Johnstone,  July  2;  Oittera,  July,^;  Adda,  July  ^;  LuttreU's 
Diary ;  Barillon,  Jnly  -f^. 

t  Citterg,  July  -A.  The  gravity  with  which  he  tellA  th©  story  lias 
a  comic  eflfect:  —  "Den  Bisschop  van  Chester,  wie  sear  de  partievan 
het  hof  houdt,  om  te  voldoen  aan  syne  gewoone  nifusgierigheyt,  hem 
op  dien  tyt  iii  Westminster  Hall  mede  hebbende  laten  vinden,  in 
het  uytgaan  doorgaans  was  uytgekreten  voor  een  grypende  wolf  in 
schaaps  kleederen ;  en  hy  synde  een  'heer  van  hooge  stature  en  vol- 
lyvig,  spotsgewyse  alonmie  geroepen  was  dat  men  voor  hem  plaats 
moeste  maken,  om  te  laten  passen ;  gelyok  ook  geschiede,  om  dijt  wo 
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The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  froto  the  crowd  which 
implored  their  blessing  in  the  nearest  ohapel  where  divine  ser- 
vice was  performing.  Many  churches  were  open  on  that 
morning  throughout  the  capital ;  and  many  pious  persons 
repaired  thither.  The  bells  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and 
liberties  were  ringing.  The  jury  meanwhile  dbuld  'Scarcely 
make  thehr  way  out  of  the  hall.  They  were  ^forced  to  shake 
hands  with  hundreds.  *'  God  bless  you,^'  cried  the  people.; 
*'  God  prosper  yourTamilJes ;  you  have  done  like  honest  good- 
natured  gentlemen.  You  have  saved  us  all  to-day."  As  the 
nobleihen  who  had  appeared  to  support  the  good  catise  drove 
off,  they  flung  from  their  carriage  windows  hand^ls  of  money, 
^i  and  bade  the  crowd  drink  to  the  health  of  thehlshops  and  the 
r-f'.i-  jury.*  '  ' 

The  attorney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sunderland,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  conversing  with  the  Nuncio.  "  Never,"  said 
Powis,  "  within  man's  memcwry,  have  there  been  such  shouts 
and  such  tears  of  joy  ad  to-day."  f  The  king  had  that 
tnoming  visited  the  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath;  Sunderland 
instantly  sent  a  courier  thither  with  the  news.  James  was  in 
Lord  Feversham's  tent  when  the  express  a^ved.  He  was 
greatly  disturbed,  and  exclaimed,  in  French^  "  So  much  the 
worse  for  them."  He  soonr  set  'out  for  London.  While  be 
was  present  respect  prevented  the  soldiers  from  giving  a  loose 
to  their  feelings ;  but  he  had  scarcely  quitted  the  camp  when 
he  heard  a  great  shouting  behind  him.  -  He  was  surprised, 
and  asked   what  that  uproar  meant.     "  Nothing,"   was  the 

sy  Tiytschreeuwden  en  hear^  in  het  aansigt  seyden,  by  den  Fans  in  syn 
buyck  badde."  '  ,       -^ 

*  .Luttrell ;  Citters,  July  -^^  1688.  "  Soo  syn  in  tegendeel  gedagte 
jurys  met  de  uyterste  acclamatie  en  alle  teyckenen  van  genegenheyt 
en  danckbaarheyt  in  .bet  door  ^assQrgn  van.  de  gemeente  ontvangen* 
Honderden  vielen  haar  om  den  hab  met  alle  bedenckelycke  we- 
wenscb  van  segen  en  geluck  over  hare  persoonen  en  Camilien,  om  dat 
sy  haar  so  ben'seh  en  eerlyck  bnyten  verwagtinge  als  het  ware  in  desen 
gedfagen  hadden.  Veele  van  de  grooten  en  kleynen  adel  wierpen  in 
het  wegryden  handen  vol  gelt  onder  de  armen  luyden,  om  op  de 
gesontheyt  van  den  Coning,  der  Heeren  Prelaten,  en  da.  Jnrys  te 
drincken."  , 

t  "Mi  trovava  con  Jiilord  Sunderland  la  stessa  mattiria,  quando 
venne  Y  Awocato  Generalc  a  rendergli  conto  del  successo,  e  disse,  che 
.jnai  piii  a  memoria  d*  huomiai  si^ra  feentito  un  applauso,  mescolato 
«fii  voci  e  lagrime'  di  giubilo,  egual  a  quelle  che  veniva  egli  disvedcro 
^*k  quest'  occasioner.V —  Adda,  July  -^^  1688. 
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answer.  ^^  The  soldiers  are  glad  that  the  bishops  are  acquit- 
ted." *'  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?  "  said  James.  And  then 
he  repeated,  "  So  much  the  woi^  for  them."*  . 

He  might  well  he  out  of  temper.  His  defeat  had  been 
complete  and  most  humiliating.  Had  the., prelates  escaped 
on  account'  of  some  technical  defect  in  the  case  for  the  crown, 
had  they  escaped  because  they  had  not  written  the  petition  in 
Middlesex)  or  because  it  was  impossible  to  prove,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law:,  that  they  had  delivered  to  the  king 
the  paper  for  which  they  were  called  in  question,  the  preroga- 
tive would  have  suffered  no  shock.  Happily  for  tiie  coimtry, 
the  fecct  of  publication  had  been  fully  established.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  defence  had  therefore  been  forced  ^  attack  the 
dispensing  power.  «  They  had  attacke4  it  with  great  learning, 
eloquence,  and  boldness.  The  advocates  Qf  the  government 
had  been  by  universal  acknowledgment  overmatched  in  the 
contest.  Not  a/ single  judge  had  ventured  to  declaare  that  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence. was  legal.  One  judge  had  in  the 
str(»igest  term*  pronounced  it  illegal.  The  language  of  the 
whole  town  was^  that  the  dispensing  power  had  received  a 
fetal  blow-  Finch,  who  hiAd  the  day  bisfore  been  universally 
reviled,  was  now  universally  applauded.  He  had  been  unwill- 
ing, it  was  said,  tp  let  the  case  be  decided  in  a  way  which 
would  have  left  the  great  constitutional-^queation  still  doubtful. 
He  had  felt  that^  a  verdict  which  should  acquit  his  clients, 
wi^ut.  condemning-  the  DecDaration  o^ Indulgence,  would  be 
but  half  a  victory.  It  is  cerfeiin  that  Finch  deserved  neither 
the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  on  him  while  the  event 
was  dpubtful,  nor  the  prBiises-  which  lie  received  when  it  had 
proved"  happy.  It  was  absurd  to  blante  him  because,  during 
the  short  delay  which  he  occasioned,  the  crown  lawyiers  unex- 
pectedly discovered  new  evidence.  It  was  equally  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  he  deliberately  exposed  liis  clients  to  Tisk,  in  order 
to  establish  a  general  principle ;  and  still  more  absurd  was  it  to 
praise  hi«J  f^r  what  would  have  been  a  gross. violation  of  pro- 
fessional duty. 

That  joyful  day  was  followed  by  a  not  less  joyful  night. 
The  bii^ops,  and  some  of  their  most  respectable  friends,  in 
Vain  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  tumultuous  demonstrations 
of  joy.  .  Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest,  not  even  on 
that  evening  on  which  it  was  known  through  London  that  the 

*  Burnet,  i.  744 ;  Citters,  July  i%  i688. 
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army  of  Scotland  had  declared  for  a  free,  parljaqient,  ))ad  the 
streets  been  in  such  a  glare  with ,  bonfif»3*  ESound  every 
bonfire  crowds  were  drinking  good  health  ^to  the  bishops  and 
confusion  to  the  Papists.  The  windows  were  lighted  with  rows 
of  candles.  Each  row  consisted  of  seven ;  and  the  taper,  in 
the  centre,  which  was  taller  thaa  the  rast«  represented  the 
primate.  iTbe  ooiae  of  zocketSf  &quibe,  and  ficear^s,  was  in- 
cessant One  ^ge  pile  of  ^igoits  blaaaed  ri^  m  fro&i  .of  the 
great  gate  of  Whitehall.  Others  we^  lighted  before  the  doorp 
of  Boman  Catholic  peers.  Lord  Anindell  of  War^oar  wisely 
quieted  the  mob  with  &  little  money ;  but  at  Salisbury  House, 
in  the  Strand,  an  attempt  at  resistance  was^  made.  ]LiOfd 
Salisbury's  servants  sallied  out  and  fired  ;  biiit  they  killed  only 
the  unfortumle  beadle  of  the  parish,  who  had  come  Either  to 
put  out  the  fire ;  .and  they  were  soon  routed,  and  driv^  hapli: 
into  the  house.  None  of  the  spectacles  of  that  night  ^i^erested 
the  common  people^  so  much  as  obe  with  which  they  had,  a 
few  yearn  befi>re,  been  familiar,  ai^  which  they  latow,  a^r  a 
long  interval,  enjoyed  once  more— ^ the  buriiing  of  the  pop^, 
Th^  once  popular  pageant  is  known  to  our  generation  only  by 
descriptions  and  engravings.  .  A  figune,  by  AO  me^ggis  resem- 
bling those  rude  representations  of  Guy  Faux  which  are  stiU 
paraded  on  die  fiilh  of  November,  bat  made  ,o[  wax  with  ^^)a^ 
skill,,  and  adorned  at  no  small  icxpense  with  rolx^  and  a  tiara, 
was  mounted  on  a  chair  resembling  that  ia  whi^h  the  bi^hopf 
of  Rome  are  still,  on  some  gceai  festivals,  borne  tbiCQUgh  Saiot 
Peter's  Church  to  the  high  altajr. ,  His  holiness  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  cardinals  and  Jesuits.  At  his  ^ear 
stood  a  buffoon  disguised  as  a  devil  with  horns  and  jai.lr  No 
rich  and  zealous  Protestant  grudged  his  guinea  oa  such  w^ 
<>ccasion,  and,  if  rumor  could  be  trualed,  the  cost  of  ihe  pror 
cession  was  sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousiund  pounds. 
Afier  the  pope  had  been  borne  some  time  in  state  oyer  the 
heads  of  the  multitude,  he  was -committed  to  ^the  flames  with 
great  acclamations.  In  the  time  of  the  popularity  of  Oates 
and  Shaftesbury  this  show  was  exhibited  annually  in  Fleet 
Street  before  the  windows  of  the  Whig  Club  on  tlie  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Such  was  the  cetebrity  of 
these  grotesque  rites,  that  Barilion  once  risked  Jkiis  life  in  order 
to  peep  at  them  from  a  hiding-place.*     But,  from  the  day 

*  See  a  very  curious  narratiTe  pu1>liBlied,  among  other  papers,  in 
1710,  by  Danlsy,  then  Duke  of  Leeds.    Thm  is  aa  amusing  account 
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when  the  ISLye  Honse  Plot  was  discoTerod,  till  the  day  of  the 
aoquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  ceremony  had  been  disused. 
Now,  however,  several  popes  made  their  appearance  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  London.  The  Nuncio  was  much  shocked ;  and 
the  king  was  mor6  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his  obnrch  than  by  all 
the  other  afiionts  whaeh  he  had  received.  The  magistrates, 
however,  could  do  nothing.  The  Sunday  had  dawned,  and 
the  hells  of  the  parish  churches  were  ringing  for  early  prayers^ 
be6)re  the  fives  began  to  languish,  and  the  cioWids  to  disperse. 
A '  proclamatioa  was  speedily  put  forth-  against  the  rioters. 
Many  of  them,  mostly  young  apprentices,  weie  appr^le^ded; 
but  the  bills  were  thrown  out  at  the  Middlesex  sessions.  The 
magistrates,  rmac^  of  whom  were  Romans  Catholics,  e3^)ostu* 
lated  with  the  gmnd  jury,  and  sent  them  three  or  four  times 
back,  but  to  no  purpose.*  - 

.  Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings- were  flying  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  were  every  where  Deceived  wi&  rapture. 
GlouiBester,  Bedford,  and  Lichfield,  were  among  the  places 
which  were  distinguishied  by  peculiar  ^»al;  but  Bristol,  and 
Norwich^  which  stood  neazsest  to  London,  in  populcttion  and 
wealth,  approached  neai^t  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on  this 
joyful  oocasion^  r 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  is  an  evsent  which  stands  by 
ifeself  in  our  hist(»y.  It  was  the  first  and  the  last  ocoa$ion  on 
which. tw6  feelings  of  tremendous  potency,  two  feelings  which 
hav^  generally  been  closed  to  each  other,  and  either  of 
which,  when  sirongly  excited,  has  sufficed  to  convulse  the 
state,  weFe  united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  feelings  were 
l6ve  of  the  Church  and  love  of,  freedom.  During  many  gen* 
erations  e^ery  vident  outbreak  of  high  chunch  feeling,  with 
one  exception,  has  been  un^vorable  to  civil  liberty;  every 
iFiolent  OGitbreak  of  zeal  for  liberty,  with  ,one  ^xcepticm,  has 
been  unfevi^able  to  the  authonty  and  influence  tof  the  prelacy 
and  the  priesthood.  In  16^  the  cause  of  die  hierarchy  was 
for  a  moment  that  of  the  popular  party.  .More  than  nine  thou* 
sand,  clergymen,  with  .the  primate  and  liis  most  respectable 
' '  - '    '  '  ■        ■■,,..-  ^,  •  ,       ■  ■  ^       -  ■  _ 

of  the  ceremony  of  burning  a  pope  in  ^ortli's  Examen,'  570.  See  also 
-th.«  note  on  the  Bpilogtie  to  the  Tragedy  of  CEdipus  in  Scott's  edi- 
tion of  Drydien* 

*  aeresby'g  Memoira;  Citteis,  July  ^ft*  1688;  Adda,  J«ly  -5%; 
.Barillon^  July  ^1  Lottr^^  I^tary;  K«wsktter^of  July 4;  Old- 
jmxoo,  739 ;  £2Hs  ()Q73reBp9ndeiifie.  -  ■■  • 
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suffragans  at  their  head,  ofiered  themselves  to  endure  bonds 
and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  free  constitution.  The  effect  was  a  coalition  which 
included  the  most  zealous  CavalierS)  the  most  zealous  repub- 
licans, and  all  the  intermediate  sections  of  the  community. 
The  sj^irit  which  had- supported  Hampden  in  the  preceding 
generation,  the/spirit  which  in  the  succeeding  generation  sup- 
ported Sachev^iell,  combined  to  support  the  primate  who  was 
Hampden  and  jSacheverell  in  one.  Those  classes  of  society 
which  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  orde>, 
which  in  troubled  times  are  generally  most  veady  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government,  and  which  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  agitators,  followed,  without  scruple,  liie  guidance  of- a  vener- 
able man,  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  the  first  minister  of  the 
Church,  a  Tory  in  politics,  a  saint  in'manners^  whom  tyranny 
had  in  his  own  despite  turned  into  a  demagogue.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  always  abhorred  episcopacy  as  a  relic  of 
Popery  and  as  an  instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  now  asked  on 
bended  .fences  the.  blessing  of  an  archbishop^  who  was  ready  to 
wear  fetters^  and  to  lay  £^  aged  limbs  on  bare  stones  rather 
than  betray,  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  set  the 
prerogative  above  the  laws.  With  love  of  the  Church  and 
with  love  of  freedom  was  misgled,  at  this  great  ~crlsis»  a  third 
feeling  which  is  among  the  most  honorable  peculiarities  of  our 
national  character.  An  individual  oppressed  by  power,  even 
when  destitute  of  all  claim  to  public,  respect  and  gmtitude,  gen- 
erally finds  strong  s|rmpathy  among  us.  Thus,  in  the  time  of 
our  grandfathers,  society  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
persecution  of  Wilkes.  We  have  ourselves 'Seen  the -nation 
roused  almost  to  madness  by  the  Wrongs^  of  Queen  Ceuroliae. 
It  is  probable,  therefore^  that,  even  if  no. great  politidal  and 
religious  interests  had  been  staked  on  the  event  of  the  proceed- 
ing against  the  bishops^  England  would  not  have  seen,  without 
strong  emotions  of  pity  and  anger,  old  men  of  stainless  virtue 
pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  a  harsh  and  inexoraUo  prince 
who  owed  to  their  fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore.  ' 

Actuated  by  these  sentiriients.  our  ancestors  arrayed  them- 
'selves  against  the  government  in  oae  huge  and  compact  mass. 
All  ranks,  all  parties,  all  Protestant  sects,  made  up.  that -vast 
phalsttix.  In  the  van  were  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Then  came  the  landed  gentry  and  the  clergy,  both  the  univer- 
sities, all  the  inns  of  court,. merchants,, shopkeepers,  farmers, 
the  porters  who  plied  in  the  strieets  of  the  great  towns,  the 
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peasants  wh6  ploughed  the  fields.  The  league  against  the  king 
inc4uded  the  very  foremast  men  who  manned  his  ships,  the 
very  sentinels  who  guarded  his  palace.-  The  names  of  Whig 
and  Tory  were  for  a  moment  forgotten.  The  old  exdu- 
sionist  took  the  old  abhorrer  by  the-  hand.  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  forgot  their  long  feuds 
and  remembered  only  their  common  Protestantism  and  their 
common  danger.  Divines  bred  in  the  school  of  Laud  talked 
loudly,  not  only  of  toleration,  but  of  corfiprehension.  The 
archbishop  soon  after  his  acquittal  put  forth' a  pastoralietter 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  compositions  of  that  age. 
He  had,  from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  with  the  Nonconform- 
ists, and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them  with  unjust  and  un- 
christian asperity.  His  principal  work  was  a  hideous  caricature 
of  the  Calvinistic  theology.*  .  He  had  drawn  up  for  the  thir- 
tieth of  January  and  for  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  forms  of 
prayer  which  reflected  on  the  Puritans  in  language  so  strong 
that  the  government  had  thought  fit  to  soften  it  down.  But 
now  his  heart  was  metted  and  opened.  In  a  solemn  charge  he 
enjoined  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  have  ai  very  tender  regard 
to  their  brethren  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  visit  them  often, 
to  entertain  them  hospitably,  to  discourse  with  them  civilly,  to 
persuade  them,  if  it  might  be,  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but,  if 
that  were  found  impossible,  to  join  them  heartily  and  affection- 
ately in  exertions  for  the  blessed  cause  of  the  Reformation.t 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent  years  remembered  that 
time  with  bitter  regret.  They  described  it  as  a  short  glimpse 
of  a  golden  age  between  two  iron  ages.  Such  lamentation, 
though  natural,  was  not  reasonable.  The  coalition  of  1688 
was  produced,  and  could  be  prodiiced,  only  by  tyranny  which 
approached  to  insanity,  and  by   danger  which  threatened  at 

•♦  The  Fiir  Praedestinatus. 

t  This  charge  will  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  twelve  collec'fcioiis 
of  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  England,  printed  at  the  end  of 
1688  and  the  beginning  of  1689.  It  was  put  forth  on  the  26th  of 
July,  not  quite  a  month  after  the  trial.  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph  about 
the  same  time  told  Henry  Wharton  that  the  bishops  purposed  to 
adopt  an  entirely  new  policy  towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters  :  — 
"  Omni  modo  curaturos  ut  ecclesia  sordibus  et  comiptelis  penitus 
exueret\ir ;  ut  sectariis  reformatis  reditus  in  ecclesise  sinum  .ex:optati 
occasio  ac  ratio  concederetur,  si  qui  sobrii  et  pii  essent ;  ut  pertinaci- 
bus  interim  jugum  levatetur,  extinclis  penitus  legibus,  mulctatoriis." 
Excerpta  ex  Vita  H.  Wharton. 
26* 
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oQc6  all  the  great  in3titution3  of  the  country.  If  thero  hafl 
never  since  been  similar  union  the  reason  is  that  there  has 
never  since  been  similar  mbgovernment.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that;  though  concord  is  in  itself  bettef  thsMi  discord,  dis- 
cord  may  indicate  a  better  state,  of  things  than  is  indicated  by 
concord.  .  Cali^mity  and  peril  often  force  m^n  to  combine, 
Pro|»p^rity  and  security  Q^en  encoun^e  tb^m  to  isieparate. 
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CHAPTBR    IX. 

T^s  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the.  only  ev«Dt  which 
make?  the  thirtieth  of'  June,  l€yS8,  a  grdat  epoch  in  English 
history.  On  that  day,  w\Ae  the  bells  of  a  htmdred  rchurchea 
were  ringings  while  multitudes  were  busied,  from  Hyde  Park 
to  Mile  End,  in  piling  fagots  and  dressing  popes  for  the 
rejoicings  of  the  night,  was  despatched  from  London  to  the 
Hague  an  instruQient  scarcely  leas  important  to  ^he  liberties  of 
England  than  the  Grreat  Charter.  ^ 

The  prosecuticm  of.  the  bishops,  and  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  h^d  produced  a-great  revolutioa  in  the  feelings  of 
many  Tories.  At  the  very  moment  at  which  their  Church 
was  suffering  the  last  excess  of  injury  and  insult,  they  were 
compelled  to  renounce  the  hope  of  peacefhl  deliverance. 
Hitherto  they  had  flattered  tl^emselves  that  the-  trial  to  which 
their  loyalty  was  subjected  would,  though  severe,  be  temporary, 
and  that  their  wrongs  would  shortly  be  nediessed  without  any 
violation  of  the  ordinary  tule  of  succession.  A  very  diferent 
prospect  was  now  before  them.  .  As  far  a&  they  could  look 
forward  they  sa^w  only  misgovemment,  siich  as  that  of  the  last 
three  years,  extending  through  agesi.  The  cradle  of  the  heir 
apparent  of  the- crown  was  surrounded  by  Jesuits.  Deadly 
hatred  trf  that  Church  of  which  he  would  one  day  be  the  head 
would  be  studiously  instilled  into  his  infant  mind,  would  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  his  life,  and  would  be  bequeathed  by  him 
to  his  posterity.  This  vista  of  calamities  had  no  end.  It 
f  stretched  beyond  the  life  of  the  youngest  man  living,  beyond 
the  eighteenth  century.  None  could  jsay  how  many  genera- 
tions of  Protestant  Englishmen  might  have  to  bear  oppression, 
such  as,  even  when  it  had  been  believed  to  be  short,  had  been 
found  almost  insupportable.  Was  there  then  no  remedy? 
One  remedy  there  was,  quick,  sharp,  and  decisive,  a  remedy 
which  the  Whigs  had  been  but  too  ready  to  employ,  but  which 
had  always  been  regarded  by  the  Tofifjfs  as,  in  all  cases, 
unlawful. 

The  greateirt  Anglican  doctors  of  that  age  ,had  maintained 
that  no  breach  of  kw  or  contract,  no  escess  of  prueUy«  m* 
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pacity,  or  licentiousness,  on  the  part  of  a  rightful  king,  could 
justify  his  people  in  withstanding  him  by  force.  Some  of  them 
had  delighted  to  exhibit  the  doctrinovof  non-resistance  in  a  form 
so  exaggerated  as  to  shock  common  sense  and  humanity. 
They  frequently  and  emphatically  remarked  that  Nero  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  government  wl^en  Saint  Paul  incul- 
cated the  duty  of  obeying  magistrates.  The  inference  which 
they  drew,  was-  that,  if  an  English  king  should, .  without  any 
law  but  his  own  pleasure,  persecute. his  subjects  for  not  wor- 
shipping idols,  shouldv.  fling  them  to  the  lions  in  the  Tower, 
should  wrap  them  up  in  pitched  cloth  and  set  them  on  fire  to 
light  up  Saint  James's  Park,  and  should  go  on  with  these 
massacres  till  whole  towns  and  shires  were  left  without  one 
inhabitant,  the  survivors  would  still  be  bound  meekly  to  submit, 
and  to  be  torn  in  pieces  or  roasted  alive  without  a  struggle. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  proposition  were  futile  indeed ; 
but  the  place  of  sound  argument  was  amply  supplied  by  the 
omnipotent  sophistry  of  interest  and  of  passion.  Many  writers 
have  expressed  wonder  that  the  high-spirited  Cavaliers  of 
England  should  have  been  zealous  for  the  most  slavish  theory 
that  has  ever  been  known  among  men.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
theory  at  first  presented  itself  to  the  Cavalier  as  the  very 
opposite  of  slavish.  Its  tendency  was  to  make  hinr  not  a  slave, 
but  a  freeman  cmd  a  master.  It  exalted  him  by  exalting  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  protector,  as  his  friend,  as  the  head 
of  his  beloved  party  and  of  his  more  beloved  Church.  When 
republicans  were  dominant  th6  royalist  had  endured  wrongs 
and  insults  which  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  government 
had  enabled  him  to  retaliate.  Rebellion  was  therefore  asso-  | 
ciated  in  his  imagination  with  subjection  and  degradation,  and 
monarchical  authority  with  liberty  and  ascendency.  It  had  1 
never  crossed  his  imagination  that  a  time  might  come  when  a  / 
king,  a  Stuart,  would  persecute  the  most  loyal  of  the  clergy  1 
and  gentry  with  more  than  the  animosity  of  the  Rump  or  the  [ 
Protector.  That  time  had,  however^,  arrived.  .  It  was  now  to 
be  seen  how  the  patience  which  Churchmen  professed  to  have 
learned  from  the  writings  of  Paul  would  stand  the  test  of  a 
pei^ecution  by  no  means  -so  ■  severe  as  that  of  Nero.  The 
event  was  such  as  every  body  who  knew  any  thing  of  human 
nature  would  have  predicted:  Oppression  speedily  did  what 
philosophy  and  eloquence  would  have  failed  to  do.  The  sys- 
tem of  Filmer  might  have  survived  the  attacks  of  Locke ;  but 
it  never  recovered  from  the  death-blow  given  by  James. 
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That  logic  which,  while  it  was  used  ta  prove  that  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  ought  to  -bear  imprisonment  and 
confiscation  with  meekness,  had  been  pronounced  unanswera- 
ble, tjeemed  to  be  of  very  little  force  when  the  question  wa& 
whether  Anglican  bishops  should  be  imprisoned  and  the  reve- 
nues of  Anglfcan  colleges  confiscated*  .  It  had  been  often 
repeated,  froiti  the  pulpits  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  the  land, 
that  th«  apostolical  injunction  to  obey  the  civil. magistrate  was 
absolute  and  universal,  and  that  it  was  impious  presumption  in 
mafi  to  limit  a  precept  which  had  been  promulgated  without 
any  limitation  >  in  the  word  of  God.  Now,  hawever^  divines 
whose  sagacity  had  been  sharpened  by  the  imminlsnt  danger 
in  ^hich  they  stood  of  being  turned  out  of  their  livings  and 
prebends  to  hiake  room  for  Papists,  discovered  flaws  in  the 
reasoning  which  had  formerly  carried  conviction  to  their  minds. 
The  ethical  parts  of  Scripture  were  not  td  be  construed  like 
acts  of  parliament,  or  like  the  casuistical  treatises  of  the 
schoolmen.  What  Christian  really  turned  th'e  left  cheek  to 
the  ruffian  who  had  smif  ten  the  right  ?  What  Christian  really 
gave  his  cloak  to  the  tliieves  who  had  taken  his  coat  away  ? 
Botli  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  general  rules  were 
perpetually  laid  down  unaccompanied  b^  the  exceptions.  Thus 
there  was  a  general  command  not  to  kill,  unaccompanied  by 
any  reservation  in  faver  of  the  warrior  who  kills  in  defence  of 
his  king  and  country.  There  was  a  general  command  not  to 
swe^r,  unaccompanied  by  any  reservation  in  favor  of  the 
witness  who  swears  to  speak  the  trulii  before  a  judge.  Yet 
the  lawfulness  of  defepsive  war,  and  of  judicial  oaths,  was 
disputed  only  by  a  few  obscure  sectaries,  and  was  positively 
affirmed  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  the 
arguments  which  showed  that  the  Quaker,  who  refused  to  bear 
arms,  or  to  kiss  the  Grospels,  wa»  unreasonable  and  perverse, 
might  be  turned  against  those  who  denied  to  subjects  the  right 
of  resisting  extreme  tyranny  by  force.  If  it  was  contended 
ihkt  the  texts  which  prohibited  homicide^  and  the  texts  which 
prohibited  swearing,  though  generally  expressed,  must,  be  con- 
strued in  subordination  to  the  great  commandment  by  which 
every  man  is  enjoined  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors, 
and  would,  when  ho  construed,  be  found  not  to  apply  to  cases 
in  which  homicide  or  swearing  might  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  it  was  not  easy  to 
deny  that  the  texts  which  prohibited  resistance  ought  to  be 
construed  in  the  same  manner.    If  the  ancient  people  of  God 
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h&d  been  diteeted  sotnetiifnes  to  destroy  human  life,  and  so^ltie- 
tiines  to  bind  thet^ftiselves  by  oaths,  they  had  also  been  directed 
iM>ineti»ieB  to  i^emx  wicked  princes..  If  early  fathets  of  the 
•Church  had  occasionally  used  language  which  seemed  to  in>ply 
that  they  disapproved  of  al|  resistance,  they  had  also  oceasion» 
ally  used  language  which  ^seemed  to  itnply  that  they  disap^ 
proved  of  ail  yr«t  and  of  all  oaths,  in  truth,  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obediencev  as  taught  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  can  be  deduced  from  the  Bible  only  by  a  mode  of 
interpretattcoi  which  would  irresisdbly  Iwid'^us  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Barclay  and  Penn. 

It  was  not  merely  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  letter  of 
Scripture  that  the  Anglican  ^eologians  had,  during  Ijie  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  Restoration,  labored  to  prove 
their  favorite  tenet  They  had  attempted  to  show  that,  even 
if  rdVelatibn  had  been  silent,  reason-  would  have  taught  wise 
men  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  resistance  to  established 
government.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  such  resistance 
was,  except  in  lextreme  cases,  unjustifiable.  And  who  would 
undertake  to  draw  the  line  between  extreme  cases  and  ordinary 
cases  ?  Was  there  any  government  in  the  worM  under  which 
there  were  not  to  be  found  some  discontented  and  factious  men 
who  would  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that  their  grievances  con- 
stituted an  extreme  ease?  If,  indeed,  it  were  possible,  to  lay 
down  a  >clear  and  accurate  rule  which  mi^t  forbid  men  to 
rebel  against  Trajan,  and  yet  leave  them  at  liberty  to  rebel 
against  Caligula,  such  a  Tule  might  be  highly  beneficial.  But 
no  such  rule  had  ever  been,  or  ever  would  be,  framed.  To 
say  that  rebellion  was  lawful  under  some  circumstances,  with- 
out accurately  defining  those  circumstances,  was  to  say  that 
every  man  might  rebel  whenever  he  thought  fit ;  and  a  society 
in  which  every  roan  rebelled-  whenever  he  thou^t  fit  would  .be 
more  miserable  than  a  society  governed  by  the  most  cruel  and 
licentious  despot.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  maintain  the 
great  principle  of  non-resistance  in  aH  its  integrity.  Particulalr 
cases  might  doubtless  be  put,  in  which  resistance  wouW  -benefit 
a  community ;  but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  that  the  people 
should  patiently  endure  a  bfiid  government  than'  that  they  should 
relieve  themselves  by  violating  a  law  on  which  the  security  of 
all  government  depended. 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a  dominant  and  prosperous 
party,  but  could  ill  beor  the  scrutiny  of  minds  strongly  excited 
by  royal  ifijisstice  mid  ingratitude*    It  is  true  that  to  trace  the 
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impossible ;  but  this  impossibility  arises  from  the  nature  d  right 
wad  wrongs  ftnd  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  ethical  science. 
A  good  action  iM  not  distinguished  fVom  a  bad  action  by  marks 
f^o  plain  as  those  which  distingliish  a  hexagon  from  a  square. 
There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue  and  vice  fade  into  each  other. 
Who  has  ever  been  able  to  define  the  exact  bocmdary  between 
coura&e  and  rashness,  Ifelween  prudence .  and  cowardice,  be* 
tween  frugality  and  avairice,  betwe^  liberality  and  prodigality  ? 
Who  has  iBVer  been  able  to  say  how  far  mercy  to  offenders 
ought  to  be  Carried)  and  where  it  ceases  to  deserve  the  imme 
<df  mercy  and  becomes  a  pernicious  weakness  ?  What  cttifuist, 
what  lawgiver,  has  ever  been  able  ni<:ely  to  maik  the  limits 
of  the  ri^t  of  igelf-defence  ?  All  our  jurists  hold  that  a  cer* 
tain  quantity  of  lisA  to  life  or  limb  justifies  a  man  in  shooting 
or  stabbing  an  assailant  i  but  they  have  long  given  up  in  de- 
)Bpair  the  attehipt  to  describe,  ih  precise  words,  that  quantity 
tn  risk*  They  only  say  that  it,  n^iust-  be,  not  a  slight  risk,  but 
a  risk  such  as  would  cause  serious  apprehension  to  a  tnan  of 
firm  mind ;  and  who  will  undertake  to  say  what  is  the  precise 
Hihount  <if  apprehension  which  deserves -to  be  called  serious^ 
tft  what  SB  the  predlse  texturi  of  mind  which  deserves  to  be 
bailed  firm  ?  It  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted  Ihat  the  nature  of 
words  and  Ae  nature  of  things  do-  not  admit  of  more  accurate 
legislation ;  nor  can  it  be  deni^  IhM.  wrcmg  will  oflen  be  done 
when  men  are  judges  in  their  6wn  cause,  and  proceed  instantly 
to  execute  their  own  judgment.  Yet  who  would,  on  tlmt  ac- 
count, interdict  all  se^-dSfence  ?  The  right  which  a  people 
has  to  resist  a  bad  government  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the 
right  Which  an  individual,  in  the  absence  of  legal  protection, 
has  to  slay  an  assailwit.  In  both  cases  the  evil  must  be  grave. 
In  both  cases  all  regular  and  peaceable  modes  of  defence  must 
be  exhausted  before  the  aggrieved  party  resorts  to  extremities. 
In  both  c^ses  an  awful  responsibility  is  incurred.  In  both  cases, 
the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  on  him  who  has  ventured  on  so 
desperate  an  expedient;  and,  if  he  fails  to  vindicate  himself, 
he  is  justly  liable  to  the  severest  penalties.  But  in  neither  case 
ean  we  absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  the  right.  A  man 
beset  by  assassins  is  not  bound  to  l^t  himself  be  tortured  and 
butchered  without  using  his  weapons,  because  nobody  has  ever 
been  able  precisely  to  define  the  amount  of  danger  which 
justifies  homicide.  Nor  is  a  society  bound  to  endure  passively 
all  that  tyranny  can  ixifli^t,  because  nebody  has  ever  been  able 
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precisely  to  define  the  amount  of  misgoveziiinent  which  justifies 
rebellion. 

But  could  the  resistance  of  Eoglishnien  t#  such  a  prince  as 
James  be  properly  called  rebellion  ?  The  thorough-paced  dis- 
ciplea  of  Fllmer,  indeed,  maintained  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence whatever  between  the  polity  of  our  country  and  that  of 
Turkey,  and  that,  if  the  king  did  not  confiscate  the  contents  of 
all  the  tills  in  Lombard  Street,  and  send  mutes  with  bowstring? 
to  Sancroftand  Halifax,  this  was  only  because  his' majesty  was 
too  gracious  to  use  the  whole  power  which  he  derived  from 
Heaven.  But  the  great  bddy  of  Tories,  though,  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  they  might  occasionally  use  language  which,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  they  approved  of  these  extravagant  doctrines, 
heartily  abhorred  despotism.  The  English  government  was, 
in  their  view,  a  limited  monarchy.  Yet  how  can  a  monarchy 
be  said  to  be  limited  if  force  is  never  to  be  employed,  even  in 
the  last  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  limitations? 
In  Muscovy,  where  the  sovereign  was,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  absoUite,  it  might  perhaps  be,  with  some  color  q£  truth, 
contended  that,  whfi^teyer  excesses  he  might  commit,  he  was  still 
entitled  to  demand,  on  Christian  principles,  the  obedience  of  his 
subjects.  But  here  prince  and  people  were  alike  bound  by  the 
laws.  It  was  therefore  James  who  incurred  the  woe  denounced 
against  those  who  insult  the  powers  that  be.  It  was  James  who 
was  resisting  the  ordinance  of  God,  who  was  mutinying  against 
that  legitimate  authority  to  which  he  ought  to  have  been  subject, 
not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake,  and  who  was, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  withholding  from  Csesar 
the  things  which  were  Caesar's, 

Moved  by  such  considerations  as  these  tlje  ablest  and  most 
enlightened  Tories  began  to  admit  that  they  had  overstrained 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  The  difference  between 
these  men  and  the  Whigs  as  to  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
kings  and  subjects  was  now  no  longer  a  difference  of  principle. 
There  still  remained,  it  is  true,  many  historical  controversies 
between  the  party  which  had  always  maintained  the  lawfulness 
of  resistance  and  the  new  converts.  The  memory-  of  the 
blessed  Martyr  was  still  as  much  revered  as  ever  by  those  old 
Cavaliers  who  were  ready  to  take  arms  against  his  degenerate 
son.  They  still  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  of  the  Western  Insurrection. 
But,  whatever  they  might  think  e^bout  the  past,  the  view,  which 
they  took  of  the  present  was  altogether  Whiggish ; .  for  they 
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now  held  that  extreme  oppression  might  justify  resistance,  and 
they  held  that  the  oppression  which  the  nation  sufiered  was 
extreme.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  siipposed  that  all  the  Tories  re- 
nounced, even  at  that  conjuncture,  a  tenet  which  they  had  from 
childhood  beea  taught  to  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  Christi- 
anity, which  they  had  professed  during  many  years  with  osten- 
tatious vehemence,  and  which  they  had  attempted  to  propagate 
by  persecution.  Many  were  kept  steady  to  their  old  creed  by 
conscience,  and  mainy  .by  shame.  But  the  greater  part,  even 
of  those  who  still  continued  to  pronounce  all  resistance  to  the 
sovereign  unlawful,  were  disposed,  in  the  event  of  a  civil  con- 
flict, to  remain  neutral.  No  provocation  should  drive  them  to 
rebel ;  but,  if  rebellion  broke  forth,  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
were  bound  to  fight  for  James  the  Second  as  they  would  have 
fought  for  Charles  the  First.  The  Christians  of  Rome  had 
been  forbidden-  by  Saint  Paul  to  resist  the  government  of  Nero ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  apostle,  if  he  had 
been  alive  when  the  legions  and  the  senate  rose  up  against  that 
wicked  emperor,  would  have  commanded  the  brethren  to  fly 
tp  arms  in  support  of  tyranny.  The  duty  of  the.  persecuted 
Church  was  clear;  she  must  suffer  patiently,  and  commit  her 
cause  to  God.  But,  if  God,  whose  providence  perpetually 
educes  good  out  of  evil,  should  be  pleased,  as  oftentimes  he 
had  been  pleased,  to  redress  her  wrongs  by  the  instrumentality 
of  men  whose  angry  passions  her  lessons  had  not  been  able  to 
tame,  she  might  gratefully  accept  from  him  a  deliverance  which 
her  principles  did  not  permit  her  to  achieve  for  herself.  Most 
of  those  Tories,  therefore,  who  still  sincerely  disclaimed  all 
thought. of  attacking  the  government,  were  yet  by  no  means 
inclined  to  defend  it,  and  perhaps,  while  gloryjng  in  their  own 
scruples,  secretly  rejoiced  that  every  body  was  not  so  scrupulous 
as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come.  Whether  they 
should  draw  the  sword  against  the  government  had,  during  six 
or  seven  years,  been,  in  their  view,  merely  a  question  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  prudence  itself  now  urged  them  to  take  a  bold 
course. 

In  May,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  while  it 

*  ThiA  change  in  the  opinion  of  a  section  gf  the  Tory  party  is  well 
illustrated,  by  a  little  tract  published  at  the  beginning  of  1689,  and 
entitied  **  A  Dialogue  between  Two  Friends,  wherein  the  Church  of 
EngLind  is  vindicated  in  joining  with  the  Prince  of  Oraxige." 
VOL.  II.  27 
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was  still  uncertain  whether  the  decl'aratioa  would  or  would  not 
he  read  in  the  churches,  Edward  Russell  had  repaired  to  the 
Hague.  He  had  strongly  represented  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  had  advised  his  highness  to 
appear  in  England  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and 
to  call  the  pe6ple  to  -arms.  '     '        ' 

,  William  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  importance  of  the 
crisis.  "  Now  or  never,"  he  exclaimed  in  Latin  to  Dykvelt.* 
To  Russell  he  held  more  guarded  •  language,  adoiitted  that  the 
distempers  of  (he  state  were  such  as  required  an  extraordinary 
remedy,  but  spoke  with  earnestness  of  the  chance  of  failure, 
and  of  the'^  calamities  which  failure  might  bring  on  Britain  and 
on  Europe,  He  knew  well  that  many  who  talked  in  high  lan- 
guage about  sacrificing  their  lives  and  fcnrtunes  for  tlieir  country 
would  hesitate  when  the  prospect  of  another  bloody  circuit  wasr 
brought  close  to  them.  He  wanted  therefore  to  have,  not  vague^ 
professions  of  good  will,  but  distinct  invitations  and  promises 
of  support  subscribed  by  powerful  and  eminent  men.  Russell 
remarked  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  intrust  the  design  to  a 
great  Aumber  of  persons.  William*  ^sented,  and  said  that  a 
few  signatures  would  be  sufficient,  if  they  were  the  signatures 
of  statesmen  who  represented  great  interests. t 

With  Jhis  answer  Russell  returned  to  London,  where  he 
found  the  excitement  greatly  increased  and  daily  increasing; 
The  imprisonment  of  the  bishops  and  the  delivery  of  the  queea 
made  his  task  easier  than  be'could  have  anticipateij.  He  lost 
no  time  in  collecting  the  voices  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition. 
His  principal- coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Henry  Sidney,  brother 
of  Algernon,  it  is  remarkable  that  both  Edward  Russell  and 
Henry,  Sidney  had  been  in  the  household  of  James,  that  both 
had,  partly  on  public  and  pardy  on  private  groundfs,  become 
his  enemies,  and  that  both  had  to  avenge  the  blood  of  neat 
kinsmen  who  had,  in  the  same  year,  fallen  victims  to  his  im- 
placable severity.  Here  the  resemblance  ends.  Russell,  with 
considerable  abilities,  Was  proud,  acrimonious,  restless,  and 
violent  Sidney,  with  a  sweet  temper  and  wipning  manners, 
seemed  to  be  deficient  in  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  to  be 
sunk  in  voluptuousness  and  indolence.  His  face  and  form 
were  eminently  handsome.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  the' terror 
of  husbands ;  and  even  now,  at  near  fifty,  he  was  the  favorite  of 

♦  "  Aat  nunc,  aut  nnnqutfin."  —  Witsen  MS.  quoted  by  Wagenaar, 
book  Ix. 

t  Bumet,!.  7.63.  ^  ^ 
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women  and  the  enAy  of  younger  men.  He  had  formerly  Tesided 
at  ttie  Hague  in  a  public  dharacter,  and  had  then  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  large  share  of  William's  confidence.  Many  w<Mi- 
dered  at  this ;  for  it  seemed  that. between  the  ooost  austere  of 
statesmen  and  -the  most  dissolute  of  idlers  there  could  be 
nothing  in  common.  Swiit^  many  years  iater^  could  not  be 
convinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known  ockj  as  «ui  illiterate 
and  frivolous  oM^  rake  could  really  have  pkyed  a  great  part  in 
a  great  revolution.  Yet  a  less  adute  observer  than  Swift  might 
have  been  aware  that  there  is  a  certain  tact,  resembhng  an 
instinct,  which  is  often  wanting  to  great  orators  and  philoso- 
phers, and  which'  is  oMn  founds  in  persons  who,  if  judged  by 
their  conversation  or  by  their  writings,  would  be  pronounced 
simpletons.  Indeed,  when  a  man  possesses  dus  tact,  i|;  is  in 
some  sense  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  is  destitute  of  those 
more  showy  talents  which  would  make  him  an  object  of  admi- 
ration, of  envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  truth.  Incapable,  ignorant,  and  dissipated  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  he  understood,  or  rather  felt,  with  whom  it  waft  necessary 
to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  He  might  safely  venture  to  be 
communicative.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  did  what  Mor* 
daunt,  with' all  his  vivacity  and  invention,  or  Burnet,  with  aU 
his  multifarious  knowledge  and  fluent  elocutioii,  never  could 
have  done**  -i  "^ 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be  no  difficulty,  in  their 
opinion  there  had  been  scarcely  a  mcwheht,  duiing  many  years, 
at  which  the  public  wrongs  would  not  have  justified  resistance* 
Devonshire,  who  might  be  regarded  as  their  chief,  had  private 
as  well  as  j}ublic  wrongs  to  revenge.  Be  went  into  the  scheme 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  aiiswered  for  his  party .t 

Russell  opened  the  design  to  Shrewsbuiy.  ^  Sidney  sounded 
Halifaic.  Shrewsbury  took  his  part  with  a  courage  and  do* 
cision  which,  at  a.  later  period,  seehied  to  be  wanting  to  his 
character.  He  at  once  agreed  to  ^t  his  estate,  h»  h(Mlors,^and 
his  life,  on  the  stake.  But  Halifax  received  tlie  fwst  hint  of 
the  project  in  a  way  which  showed  that  it  would  be  useless, 
and  perhaps  hazardous,  to  be  explicit  He  was  indeed  not  the 
man  for  such  an  enterprise.  His  intellect  was  inexhaustibly 
fertile  of  distinctions  and  objections^;  his  temper  calm  and  UEh 

*  l^dneV  g  Diary  and  Connnpondence,  edited  by  Mr*  Bleneowe ; 
BCackay'sMemairB  with  Swiff  b  note;  Bturnet,  i.  763. 

t  Burnet,  L  764  ;  Ij«ttev  in  dpiier  to  WilUaaii,  daud  Juae  18,  l&i% 
in  Balrymple. 
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adventurous.  He  was  ready  to  oppose  the  court  to  the  utmost 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  by  means  of  anonymous  writings ; 
but  he  was  little  disposed  to  exchange  his  lordly  repose  for 
the  insecure  and  agitated  life  of  a  conspirator,  to  be  in  the 
power  of  accomplices,  to  live  in  constant  dread  of  warrants  and 
king^s  messengers,  nay,  perhaps;  to  end  bis  days  on  a  scaffold, 
or  to  liv&  on  alms  in  some  back  street  of  the  Hague.  He 
therefore  let  fall  some  words  which  plainly  indicated  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  privy  to  the  intentions  of  his  more  daring 
and  impetuous  friends.  Sidney  understood  him,  and  said  no 
more.* 

The  next  applioation  was  made -to  Danby,  and  had  far  better 
success.  Indeed,  for  his  bold  ^.and  active  spirit  the  daiiger  and 
the  excitement,  which  were  insupportable  to  the  more  delicately 
organized  mind  of  Halifax,  had  a  strong  fascination.  The  dif- 
ferent characters '^of  the  two  statesmen  were  legible  in  their 
faces.  The  brow,  the  eye,  and  the  mouth  of  Halifax  indicated 
a  powerful  intellect  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ;  but 
the  expression  is  that  of  a  sceptic,  of  a  voluptuary,  of  -a  man 
not  likely  to  venture  his  all  on  a  single  hazard,  or  to  be  a 
martyr  in  any  cause.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
countenance  it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that  the  writer  in  whom 
he  most  delighted  was  Montaigue.t  Danby  was  a  skeleton; 
and  his  meagre  and  wrinkled,  though  handsome  and  noble, 
countenance  strongly  expressed  both  the  keenness  of  his  parts 
and  the  restlessness  of  his  ambition.  Already^  he  had  once 
risen  from  obscurity  to  the  height  x^  power.  He  had  then  fallen 
headlong  from  his  elevation.  His  life  had  been  in  danger.  ^  He 
had  passed  years  in  prison.  He  was  now  free ;  but  this  did 
no't  content  him ;  he  wished  to  be  again  great.  Attached  as 
he  was  to  the  Anglican  Church,  hostile  as  he  was  to  the  French 
ascendency,  he  could  not  hope  to  be  great  in  a  court  swarming 
with  Jesuits  and  obsequious  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But,  if 
he  bore  a  chief  part  in  a  revolution  which  should  confound  all 
the  schemes  of  the  Papists,  which  should  put  an  end  to  the  long 
vassalage  of  England,  and  which  should  transfer  the  regal 
power  to  an  illustrious  pair  whom  he  had  united,  he  might 
emerge  from  his  eclipse  with  new  splendor.    .The   Whigs, 

*  Bumet,  L  ^64 ;  Letter  in  cipher  to  WiUiam,  dated  June  18,  1688. 

t  As  to  Montaigne,  see  Halifax's  Letter  to  Cotton.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  head  of  Halifax  in  Westminster  Abbey  does  not  give  a  more, 
liyely  notion  of  him  than  any  painting  or  engraving  that  I  h«ve  seen. 
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whose  animosity -had  nine  years  before  driven  him  from  office, 
would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance,  join  their  acclamations 
to  the  acclamations  of  his  old  friends  the  "Qavaiiers.  Already 
there  had  been  a  complete  reconciliation  between  him  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  had  formerly  been 
managers  of  his  impeachment,  the  Eari  of  Devonshire.  The 
two  noblemen  had  met  at  a  village  in  the  Peak,  and  had 
exchanged  assurteinces  of  good-  wilL  Devonshire  had  frankly 
lowned  that  the  Whigs  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  injustice,  and 
had  declared  that  thfey  were  now  convinced  of  their  error. 
Danby,  on  his  side,  had  also  recantations  to  make.  He  had  once 
held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
in  the  largest  sense.  Under  his  administration  and  with  his 
sanction,.a-law  had  been  proposed  which,  if  it  had  been  passed, 
would  have  excluded  from  parliament  and  office  all  who  refused 
to  declare  on '  oath  that  they  thought  resistance  in  every  case 
unlawful.  But  his  vigorous  understanding,  now  thoroughly 
awakened  by  anxiety  for  the  public  interests  and  for  his  own, 
was  no  longer  to  be  duped,  if,  indeed  it  ever  had  been  duped, 
by  such  childish  fallacies.  He  at  once  gave  in  his  own  adhe- 
sion to  the  conspiracy.  He  then  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Gompton,  the  suspended  Bishop  of  London,  and 
succeeded  without  difficulty.  No  prelate  had  been  so  insolent- 
ly and  unjustly  treated  by  the  government  as  Gompton ;  nor 
had  any  prolate  so  much  to  expect  from  a  revolution ;'  for  he 
had  directed  the  education  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  was 
supposed  to  possess  a  large  share  of  her  confidence.  He  had, 
like  his  brethren,  strongly  maintained,  as  long  as  he  was  not 
oppressed,  that  it  was  a  crime  to  resist  oppression;  but,  since 
he  had  stood  before  the  High  Commission^  a  new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  his  mind.*  > 

Both  Danby  and  Gompton  were  desirous  to  secure  the  assist- 
iince  of  Nottingham.  The  whole  plan  was  opened  to  him ; 
and  he  approved  of  it.  But  ia  a  few  days  he-  began  to  be 
unquiet.  His  mind  waa  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  prejudices  of  education.  He  went  about  from 
divine  to  divine  proposing  in  general  terras  hypothetical  cases 
of  tyranny,  and  inquirixig  whether  in  such  cases  resistance 
would  be  lawful.  The  answers  which  he  obtained  increased 
his  distress.     He  at  length  told  his  accomplices  that  he  could 

*  See  Danby's  Introduction  to  the  papers  which  he  published  in 
1710;  Burnet,  1.  764. 
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go  DO  further  with  them.  If  they  thqu^  him  capable  of 
betraying  them,  they  might  stab  him ;  and  he  should  hardly 
Uame  them  ;  for,  by  drawing  back  after  .going  so  far,  he  had 
given  them  a  kind  of  right  over  his  life.  They  had,  however^ 
he  assured  them,  nothing  to  fear  from  him ;  he  would  keep 
&eir  secret ;  he  could  not  help  wishing  them  success  ;  but  his 
conscience  would  ^not  suffer  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  a 
rebellion.  They  heard  his  confession  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
dain. Sidney,  whose  notions;  of  a  conscientious  scruple  were 
extremely  vague,  informed  the  prince  that  Nottingham  had 
tekea  fright.  It  is  due  to  Nottingham,  however,  to  aay  that  the 
general  tenor  of  his  life  justifies  us  in  believing  his  cpnduct  on 
this  occasion  to  have  been  perfectly  hottest,  though  most  unwise 
and  irresc^ute.* 

The' agents  of  the  prince  had  more  complete  success  with 
Lord  Lumley,  who  knew  himself  to  be,  in  spi^eof  the-eminent 
service  which  he  had  performed  at  the  time  of  the  western 
insurrection,  abhorred  ^t  Whitehall,  not  only  as  a  heretic  but  as 
a  renegade,  and  who  was  therefore  more  eager,  than  most  of 
those  who  had  been  born  Protestants  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  Protestantism.t 

During  June  the  meetings  of  those  whp  were  in  the  secret 
were-  frequent.  At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the 
day  on  which  the  bishops  were  pronounced  not  guilty,  the 
decisive  step  was  taken;  A.  formal  invitation,  transcribed  by 
Sidney,  but  drawn  up  by  scnne  person  more  skilled  than  Sidney 
in  the  art  of  composition,  was  despatched  to  the  Hague.  In 
this  paper  William  was  assured  th^t  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
English  peiople  were  desirous  of  a  change,  and  would  willingly 
join  to  effect  it,  if  only  they  <;ould  obtain  the  help  of  such^a 
f<^e  from  abroad  as  might,  secure  those  who  should  rise  in 
arms  from  the  danger  of  being  dispersed  and  slaughtered  before 
they  could  form  themselves  into  any  thing  like  military  order. 
If  his  highness  would  appear  in  the  island  at  the  head  of  some 
troops^  tens  of  thousands  would  hasten  to  his  standard.  He 
would  so<»i  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  greatly  superbr 
to  the  whole  regular  army  of  England,  Nor  could  that  army 
be  implicitly  depended  on  by  the  government.  The  officers 
were  discontente4 ;  and  the  common  soldiers  shared  that  aver- 

*  Burnet,  L  764 ;  Sidney  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  June  30,  1^88, 
in  Balrymple^ 

t  Burnet,  i.  763 ;  Xumley  to  William,  May  31,  1688,  in  DaXrymple. 
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sion  to  Popery  which  lyas  general  in  the  cla^s  frorp  which  they 
were  takpn.  In  the  navy  Protestant  feeling  was  still  stronger. 
It  was  impprtan^  to  take  some  decisive  step  while  things  were 
in  this  state.  The  enterprise  would  be  far  more  arduous,  if  it 
were  deferred  till  the  king,  by  remodelling  boroughs  and  regi- 
ments, had  procured  a  parliament  and  an  army  on  which  he. 
could  rely.  -  The  conspirators, .  therefore,  implored  the  prince 
to  come  among  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  They 
pledged  their  honor  that  they  would  join  him  ;  and  they  under- 
took to  secure  the  cooperation  of  as  large  a  number  of  persons 
as  could  safely  be  trusted  with  so  momentqus  and  perilous  a 
secret.  '  On  one  point  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate 
with  his  highness.  He  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opinion 
which  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  had  fornied  respect- 
,  ing  the  late  birth.  He  bad,  on  the  contrary,  sent  congratula- 
tions to  Whitehall^  and  had  thus  seemed  to  acknowledge  that 
the  child  who  was  called  Prinpe  of  Wales  Was  rightful  heir  of 
^e  throne.  This  was  a  grav^  error,  and  had  damped  the  zeal 
of  many.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  doubted  that  the  boy 
was  supposititious ;  and  the  prince  wpuld  be  wanting  to  his  own 
interests  if  the  suspicious  circumstances  which  had  attended 
the  queen's  confinement  were  not  put  prominently  forward 
among  his  reasons  for  taking  arms.* 

This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by  the  seven  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy,  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby»  Lumley,  Comp- 
ton,  Russell,  and  Sidney.  -  Herbert  Undertook  to  be  their  mes- 
senger. His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordinary  peril.  He  assumed 
the  garb  of  a  common  sailor,  and  in  this  disguise  reached  the 
Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on  the  Friday  after  .the  trial  of  the 
bishops.  He  instantly  hastened  to  the  prince.  Bentinck  and 
Dykvelt  were  summoned,  and  several  days  were  passed  in 
deliberation.  The  first  result  of  this  deliberation  was,  that  the 
prayer  for  the  prince  of' Wales  ceased  to  be  read  in  the  prin- 
cess's chapel.t  - 

From  his  wife  William  had  no  opposition  to  apprehend, 
Per  understanding  had  been  completely  subjugated  by  his; 
and  what  is  niore  extraordinary,  he  had  won  her  entire  affec- 
tion. He  was  to  her  in  the  place  of  the  parents  whom  she  had 
lost  by  death'  and  by  estrangement,  of  the  children  who  had 

.    *  See  tlie  inyitation  at  length  in  Dabrymple. 
t  Sidney's  Letter  to  Wilfiam,  June  30,  1688 ;  Avaux  Neg.,  July 

Jo*  atr*  .     ^ 
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been  denied  to  het  prayers,  and  of  the  country  from  whicb  she 
was  banished.  His  empire  over  her  heart  was  divided  only 
with  her  God.  To  her  father  she  had  probably  never  been 
attached  ;  she  had  quitted  him  young ;  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  seen  him ;  and  no  part  of  his  conduct  to  her, 
since  her  marriage,  had  indicated  tenderness  on  his  part,  or  had 
been  calculated  to  call  forth  tenderness  on  hers.  He  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  disturb  her  doipestic  happmess,  and  had 
established  a  system  of  spying,  eavesdropping,  and  talebearing 
under  her  roof. '  He  had  a  far  greatei*  revenue  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and  regularly  allowed  to  her 
younger  sister  forty  thousand  pounds  ti  year;  *  but  the  heiress 
presumptive  of  his  throne  had  never  received  from  him  the 
smallest  pecuniary  assistance,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  make 
that  appearance  which  became  her  high  rank  among  European  • 
princesses.  She  had  ventured  to  intercede  with  him  on  behalf 
of  her  old  friend  and  preceptor  Compton,  who,  for  refusing 
to  commit  an  act  of  flagitious  injustice,  had  been  suspended 
from-  his  episcopal  functions;  but  she  had  been  ungraciously 
repulsed.t  From  the  day  on  which  it  had  become  clear  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  determined  not  to  be  parties  to  the 
subversion  of  the  English  constitution^,  one  chief  object  of  the 
politics  of  James  had  been  to  injure  them  both.  He  had 
recalled  the  British Tegiments  from  Holland.  He  had  conspired 
with  Tyrconnel  and  with  France  against  Mary's  rights,  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  depriving  her  of  one  at  least  of  the 
three  crowns  to  which,  at  his  death,  she  would  have  been 
entitled.  It  was  now  believed  by  the  great  body  of  his  people, 
and  by  many  persons  high  in  rank  and  distinguished  by 
abilities,  that  he  had  introduced  a  supposititious  Prince  of  Wales 
into  the  royal  family,  in  order  to  deprive  her  of  a  magnificent 
inheritance  }  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  partook 
of  the  prevailing  suspicion.  That  she  should  love  such  a 
father  was  impossible.  Her  religious  principles,  indeed,  were 
so  strict  that  she  would  probably  have  tried  to  perform  what  she 
considered  as  her  duty,  even  to  a  father  whom  she  did  not  love. 
On  the  |)resent  occasion,  however,  she  judged  that  the  claim  of 
James  to  her  obedience  ought  to  yield  to  a  claim  more  sacred. 
And  indeed  all  divines  and  publi(^ists  agree  in  this,  that,  when 
the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  one  country  is  married  to  a  prince 


♦  Bonrepaux,  July  if,  1687, 
t  Birches  Extracts,  ui  the  Bi 
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of  another  country,  she  is  bound  to  forget  her  own  people  and 
her  father's  house,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between 
her  husband  and  her  parents,  to  side  with  her  husband.  This 
is  the  undoubted  rule  even  ^  when  the  husband  is  in  the  wrong ; 
and  to  Mary  the  enterprise  which  William  meditated  appeared 
not  only  just,  but  holy. 

-  But,  thpugh  she  carefully  abstained  from  doing  or  saying  _ 
any  thing  that  could  add  to  his  difficulties,  those  difficulties  were 
serious  iudeed.  They  were  in  truth  but  imperfectly  understood 
even  by  some  of  those  who  invited  him  over,  and  have  been 
btit  imperfectly  described  by  some  oif  those  wha  have  written 
the  history  6f  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect  to  encounter  on  Eng- 
lislr  ground,  though  the  least  formidable  of  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  wa)'  of  his  design,  were  yet  serious.  He  felt  that 
it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mon- 
nlduth,  id  cross  the  ^sea  with  a  few  British  adventurersj  and  to 
trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the  population.  It  wa's  necessary, 
and  it  was  pronounced  necQssai:y  by  all  those  who  invited  him 
pver,  that  he  should  carry  an  army  with  him.  Yet  who  could 
answer  for  the  effect  which  the  appearance  of  such  aa  army 
might  produce  ?  The  government  was  wdeed  justly  odious, 
but  would  the  English  people,  altogether  unaccustomed  to  the 
interference  of  continental  powers  in  English  disputes,  be  in- 
clined to  look  with  favor  on  a  deliverer  who  was  surrounded  by 
foreign  soldiers?  If  any  part  of  tfie  royal  forces  resolutely 
withstood  -the  invade^;s,  would  not  that  part  soon  have  on  its 
side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of  millions  ?  A  defeat  would  be 
fatal  to  the  whole  undertaking.  A  bloody  victory  gained  in 
the  heart  of  the  island  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral over  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  Bufis.  would  be  almost 
as  great  a  calamity  as  a  def<6at.  Such  a  victory  would  be  the 
most  cruel  wound  ever  inflicted  on  the  national  pride  of  one  of 
the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown  so  won  would  never  be 
worn  in  peace  or  security.  The  hatred  with  which  the  High 
Commission  and  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  would  give  place  to 
the  more  intense  hatred  which  would  be  inspired  by  the  alien 
conquerors ;  and  many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated  the 
po^ver  of  France  with  dread  and  loathing,  would  say  that,  if  a 
foreign  yoke  must  be  borne,  there  was  less  ignominy  in  sub- 
mitting to  France  than  in  submitting  to  Holland.^ 

These  considerations  might  well  have  made  William  uneasy, 
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even  if  all  the  military  means  of  the  United  Provinces  had 
heen  at  his  absolute  disposal.  But  in  truth  it  seemed  very 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a 
single  battalion.  Of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
struggle,  the  greatest,  though  little  noticed  by  Cn^lish  historic 
ans,  arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  Batavian  republic.  No 
great  society  has  ever  existed  during  a  long  course  of  years 
under  a  polity  so  inconveaient  The  States  General  could  not 
make  war  or-  peace,  could  no^  conclude  any  alliance  or  levy 
any  tax,  without  the  consent  of  the  States  of.  ^very  province. 
The  States  of  a  .province  could  not  give  such  consent  without 
the  consent  of  every  municipality  which  had  a  share  in  the 
representatioiv  Every  municipality  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
sovereign  state,  and,  as.  such,  claimed  the  right  of  communicat- 
ing directly  with  foreign  ambassadors,  and  of  concerting  with 
them  the  means  of  defeating  schemes  on. which  other  munici- 
palities were  intent.  In  some^town  councils  the  party  which 
ha|i,  during  several  generations,  ^garded  the  influence  of  the 
Stadtholders  with  jealousy  hiad  great  power.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  the  magistrates  of  the  noble  city  of  Amster- 
dam, which  was  then  at  the  height  of  prosperity.  They  had, 
ever  since  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  kept  up  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  Lewis  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  able 
and  active  envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux.  Pi-opositions  brought 
fwward  by  the  Sta^tholder  aSvindispensable  to  the  security  of 
the  commonntrealth,  sanctioned  by  all  tlie  provinces  except 
Holland,  and  sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the  eighteen  town 
counciUL  of  Holland,  had  repeatedly  beea  negatived  by  the 
single  voice  of  Aniisterdam.  The  only  constitutional  remedy 
in  suet  cases  was,  that  deputies  from  the  cities  which  were 
agreed  shoul4  pay  a  visit  to  the  city _whioh,. dissented,  for  the 
purpose  of  expostulation.  The  number  of  deputies  was  un« 
limited  ;/ they  might  continue  >  to  expostulate  as  long  as  they 
thought  fit ;  and  meanwhile  all  their  expenses  were  defrayed 
by  ^e  obstinate  cbmmunily  which  refused  to  yield  to  their  ar« 
guments.  This  absurd  mode  of  coercion  had  once  h^en  tried 
with  success  on  the  little  town  of  Gorkum,  but  was  not  likely 
.  to  produce  much  efiect  on  the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam, 
renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its  haven  bristling  with  in- 
numerable masts,  its  canals  bordered  by  stately  mansions,  its 
gorgeous  hall  of  state,  walled,  roofed,  and  floored  with  polished 
marble,  its  warehouses  filled  with  the  most  costly  productions 
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of  Ceylott  and  Surinam,  and  its  Exchange  resounding  wiA 
the  endless  hubbub  of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  civilized 
men.* 

The  disputes  between  the  majority  which  supported  |he 
Stadtholder  and  the  minority  headed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  had  repeatedly  run  so  high  that  Woodshed  had 
seemed  to  be.  inevitable.  On  one  occasion  the  prince  had  at* 
tempted  to  bring  the  refractory  deputies  to  punishment  as 
traitors.  On  another  occasion  Ae  gates  of  Amsterdam  had 
been  barred  against  him,  and  troops  had  been  raise4  tQ  defend  ^ 
the  privileges  of  the  municipal  council.  That  the  rulers  of 
this  great  city  would  ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensive  in 
the  highest  degree  to  Lewis  whom  they  courted,  and  likely  to 
aggrandize  the  House  of  Orange  which  they  abhorred,  was  not 
liely.  Yet,  without  their,  consent,  such  an  expedition  could 
not  legally  be  undertaken.  /I^o  quell  their  opposition  by.  main 
force  was  a  course  froin' which,  in  .different  circumstances,  the 
resolute  and  daring  Stadtholder  wc(uld  not  have  shrunk.  But 
at  that  moment  it  was  most  important  that  he  should  carefully 
avoid  eveiy  act  which  could  be  represented  as  tyrannical.  He 
could  not  venture  to  violate  the  fundamental  laws  of  Holland 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  was  drawing  the  sword  against 
his  father-in-law  for  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  England. 
The  violent  subversion  of  one  free  constitution  would  have  been 
a  strange  prelude  to  the  violent  restoration  of  another.t 

TTiere  was  yet  another  difficulty  which  has  been  too  little 
noticed  by  English  writers,,  but  which  was  never  for  a  moment 
absent  from  William's  mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he.  med* 
itated  he  could  succeed  only  by  appealing  to  the  Protestant 
feeling  of^England,  and  by  stimulating  that  feeling  t^ll  it  be- 
came, for  a  time,  the  dominant  and  almost  the  exclusive  senti- 
ment of  the  nation.  This  would  indeed  have  been  a  very 
simple  course,  had  the  end  of  all  his  politips  been  to  effect  a 
revolution  in  our  island  and  to  reign  there.  But  he  had  in 
view  an  ulterior  end  which  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  help 
of  princes  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  H^ 
was  desirous  to  unite  the  Empire,  the  Catholic  king,  and  the 
Holy  SeCy  with  England  and  Holland,  in  a  leagpe  against  the 
French  ascendency.     It  was  therefore  necessary  that,  while 

♦  Avaux  Neg.,  ^^  1683. 

t  As  to  tlie  relation  in  which  the  Stadtholder  and  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam stood  towards  each  other,  see  Avaivc*  paatim. 
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striking  the  greatest  blow  ^ver  stnick  in  defence  of  Protestant- 
ism, he  shoiSd  yet  contrive  not, to  lose  the  good  will  of  govern- 
ments which  regarded  Protestantism  as  a  deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difficulties  of  this  great  under- 
taking. Cbntineutal  statesmen  saw  a  part  of  those  difficulties ; 
British  statesmen  another  part.  One  capacious  and  powerful 
mind  alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view,  and  determined  to 
surmount  them  all.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  subvert  the  Eng- 
lish government  by  means  of  a  foreign  army  without  galling 
the  national  pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to 
obtain  from  that  Batavian  faction  which  regarded  France  with 
partiality,  and  the  House  of  Orange  with  aversion,  a  decision 
in  favor  of  an  expedition  which  would  confound  all  the  schemes 
of  France,  and  raise  the  House  of  Orange  to  the-  height  of 
greatness.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  lead  enthusiastic  Protes- 
tants on  a  crusade  against  Popery  with  the  good  wishes  of  al- 
most all  Popish  governments  and  of  the  Pope  himself.  Yet 
all  these  things' William  effected.  All  his  objects,  even  those 
which  appeared  most  incompatible  with  each  other,  he  attained 
completely  and  at  once.  The  w^hole  history  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  times  records  no  other  sucji  triumph  of  statesmanship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been  too  arduous  even  for  such 
a  statesman  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  his  chief,  adver- 
saries been  at  this  time  smitten  widi  an  infatuation  such  as  by 
many  men  not  prone  to  superstition  was  ascribed  to  the  special 
judgment  of  Gid.  Not  only  was  the  king  of  England,  as  he 
had  ever  been,  stupid  and  perverse,  but  even  tl\e  council  of 
the  politic  king  of  France  was  turned  into  foolishness.  What- 
ever wisdom  and  energy  could  do,  William  did.  -Those  obsta- 
cles which  no  wisdom  or  energy  coulcl  have  overcome,  his  ene- 
mies themselves  studiously  removed. 

On  the  great  day  on  which  the  bishops  w6re  acquitted,  and 
on  which  th^  invitation  was  despatched  to  the  Hague,  Janies 
returned  from  Hounslow  to  Westminster  in  a  gloomy  and  agi- 
tated mood.  He  made  an  effort  that  afternoon  to  appear 
cheerful;*  but  the  bonfires,  the  rockets,  and  above  all  the 
waxen  popes  who  were  blazing  in  every  quarter  of  London, 
were  not  likely  to  soothe  him.  Those  who  saw  him  on  the  mor- 
row could  easily  read  in  his  face  and  demeanor  the  violent 
emotions  which  agitated  his  mind.t     During  some  days  he  ap- 

•  Adda,  July  ^,  1688.  t  Eeresby's  Memoirs. 
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peared  so  unwilling  to  talk  about  the  trial  that  even  Barillon 
could  not  venture  to  introduce'  the  subject.*  ' 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat  and  mortification  had 
only  hardened  the  king's  heart.  The  first  words  which  he 
uttered  when  he  learned  that  the  objects  of  his  revenge  had 
escaped  him  were,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  them."  Within 
a  week  these  words,  which  he,  according  to  his  fashion,  re- 
peated many  times,  were  fully  explained.  He  blamed  himself, 
not  for  having  prosecuted  the  bishops,  but  for  having  prose- 
cuted them  before  a  tribunal  where  questions  of  fact  were 
jlecided  by  juries,  and  where  established  principles  of  law 
could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by  the  ^ost  servile 
judges.  This  drror  he  determined  to  repair.  Not  only 
the  seveii  prelates  who  haa  signed  the  petition,  but  the  whole 
Anglican  clergy,  should .  have  reason  to  curse  the  day  on 
which  they  had  triumphed  over  their  sovereign.  Within  a 
fortnight  after  the  trial  an  order  was  made,  enjoming  all  chan- 
cellors of  dioceses  and  all  archdeacons  to  make  a  strict  inqui- 
sition throughout. their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  to  report  to 
the  High  Commission,  within  five  weeks,  the  names  of  all  such 
rectora;  vicars,  and  curates  as  had  omitted  to  read  the  declara- 
tion.t'  The  king  anticipated  with  delight  the  terror  with  which 
the  offenders  would  learn  that  they  were  to  be  cited  before  a 
court  which  would  give  them  no  quarter.f  The  number  of 
culprits  was  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten  thousand ;  and,  afler 
what  had  passed  at  Magdalene  College,  every  one  of  them 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  interdicted  from  all  his  spiritual 
functions^  ejected  from  his  benefice,  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  othei"  preferment,  and  charged  with  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  reduced  him  to  beggary. 

Such  was  the  persecution  with  which  James,  smarting  from 
his  great  defeat  in  Westminster  Hall,  resolved  to  harass  the 
clergy.  Meanwhile  he  tried  to  show  the  lawyers,  by  a  prompt 
and  large  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  strenu- 
ous and  unblushing  servility,  even  when  least  successful,  was 
a  sure  title  to  his  favor,  and  that  whoever,  after  years  of  obse- 
quiousness, ventured  to  deviate  but  for  one  moment  into  cour- 
age and  honesty  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  offence.  The 
violence  and  audacity  which  the  apostate  Williams  had  exhibited 

♦  BariUon,  July  t%-,  1688. 
t  London  Ghazette  of  July  16,  1688. 
t  BariUon's  own  phrase,  JiQy  ^,  1688. 
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throughout  the  trial  of  the  bishops  had  made  him  hateful'  to  the 
whole  nation.*  He  was  recompensed  with  a  baronetcy*  Hoi- 
loway  and  Powell  had  raised  their  character  by  declaring  that, 
ki  their  judgment,  the  petition  was  no  libel.  They  were  dis- 
missed from  their  situafions.t  The  fate  of  Wright  seems  to 
have  been,  during  some  time,,  in  suspense.  He  had  indeed 
summed  up  against  the  bishops;  but  he  had  suffered  their 
counsel  to  question  the  dispensing  power.  He  had  pronounoed 
the  petition  a  libel ;  but  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  pro-, 
nouncing  the  declaration  leg6l ;  and,  through  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, his  tone  had  been  that  of  a  man  who  remembered  that 
a  day  of  reckonmg  might  come.  He  he^d  indeed  strong  claims 
to  indulgence  ;  for  it  was, hardly  to  be  expected  that. any  human 
impudence  would  hold  out  without  flagging  through,  such  a  task 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  bar  and  of  such  an  auditory.-  The 
members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  however,  blamed  his  want  of 
spi^rit ;  the  chancellor  pjonounced  him  a  beast ;  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  a  new  chief  justice  would  be  appointed.^ 
But  no  change  was  made.  It  would  hideed  have  been  no  easy 
matter  to  supply  Wright's  place.  The  many  lawyers  who 
were  far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and  learning  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  hostile  to  the  designs  of  the  government; 
and  the  very  few^  lawyers  who  surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and 
effrontery  were,  with  scarcely  an.  exception,  to  be  found  oviy 
in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  would  have  been  in- 
competent to  conduct  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Willianas,  it  is  true,  united  all  the  qualities 
which  Jame^  required  in  a  magistrate.  But. the  services  of 
Williams  were  needed  at  the  bar ;  and,  had  he  been  moved 
thence,  the  crown  would  have  been  left  without  the  help  of  any 
advocate  even  of  the  third  rate. 

Nothing  had  amazed  or  mortified  the  king  more  than  the 
enthusiasm  wliich  the  Dissenters,  had  shown  in  the  cause  of 

*  In  one  pf  the  nnmerQus  ballads  of  that  time  are  the  foUowini^ 
lines: —  ;* 

"Both  our  Britons  are  fooled, 
Who  the  laws  overruled, 
Aitd  next  parliament  each  will  he  plaguily  schooled." 

The  two  Britons  are  Jeffreys  and  Williams,  who  were  both  natives 
of  Wales. 

t  London  Gazette,  July  9,  1688. 

t  ElliB  Ck>rrespondenQe,  J«ly  10,  16S8r  daiwudon's  Diary,  Aug. 
8,  1688. 
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the  Inshops.  Penn,  who,  though  he  had  himself  sacrificed 
wealth  and  honors  to  his  conscientious  scruplea,  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  nobody  but  himself  had  a  conscience,  imputed 
the  discontent  of  the  Puritans  to  envy  and,  dissatisfied  ambition^ 
They  had  not  had  their  share  of  the  benefits  promised  by  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence ;  none  of  them  had  been  admitted 
to  any  high  and  honorable  post;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
strange  that  they  were  jealous  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  a  week  after  the '  great  verdict  had  been 
pronounced  in  Westminster  Hall,.  Silas  Titus,  a  fioted  Pres- 
byterian, avehement  exclusionist,  and  a  manager  of  Stafford's 
impeachment,  was  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. He  was  one  of  the  persons  on  .whom  the  opposition  had 
rhost  confidently  reckoned.'  But  the  honor  now  offered  td  him, 
and  the  hope  of  ol^taining  a  large  sum  due  to  liim  from  the 
crown,  overcame  his  virtue,  and  to  the  great  disgust  of  aU 
classes  of  Protestants,  he  was  sworn  in.* 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  king  against  .the  Church  were 
not  accomplished.  Almost  all  the  archdeacons  and  diocesan 
chancellors  refused  to  furnish  the  information  which  was 
required.  The  day  on  which  it  had  been  intended  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  priesthood  should  be  summoned  to  answer 
for  the  crime  of  disobedience  arrived.  The  High  Commission 
met.'  It  appeared  that  scarcely  one  ecclesiastical  officer  had 
sent  up  a  return.  At  the  same  time  a  paper  of  grave  import 
W9S  delivered  to  the  bofird.  It  came  from  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  During  two  years,  supported  by  the  hopje  of  an 
archbishopric,  he  had  been  content  to  bear  the  reproewh  of 
persecuting  that  Church  which  lie  was  bound  by  every  obliga- 
tion of  conscience  and^  honor  to  defend.  But  his  hope  had 
been  disappointed.  He  saw  that,  unless  he  abjured  his  religion, 
he  had  no  chance  of  sitting  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  York. 
He  was  too  good  natgred  to  find  any  pleasure  in  tyranny,  and 
too  discerning  not  to  see  the  signs  of  the  coming  retribution. 
He  therefore  determined  to  resigp  his  odious  functions ;  and 
he  communicated  bis  determination  to  his  colleagues  in  a  letter 
written,  like  all  his  f  compositions^  with  great  propriety  and 
dignity  of  style.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  tjiat  he  could 
longer  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  commission.  He  had 
himself,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  read  the  declara- 

•  London  Gazette,  July  9,  168S ;  Adda,  July  ii ;  Evelyn's  Piary» 
July*  12;  Johnstone,  Dec.  A,  1687,  Feb.  A»  1688. 
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tioD ;  but  hexould  not  presume  to  condemn  thousands  of  pious 
and  loyal  divines  who  had  taken  a  different  view  of  their  duty ; 
and,  since  it  was  resolved  to  punish  them  for  acting  according 
to  their  conscience,  he  must  declare  that  he  would  rather  suffer 
with  them  than  be  accessory  to  their  sufferings. 

The  commissioners  read  and  stooid  aghast.  The  very  faults 
of  their  colleague,  the  known  laxity  of  his  principles,  the  known 
meanness  of  his  spirit,  ipade  his  defection  peculiarly  alarming. 
A  government  must  be  indeed  in  danger  when  men  like  Sprat 
address  it  in  the  language  of  Hampden.  The  tribunal  lately 
so  insolent  became  on  a  sudden  strangely  tame.  The  ecclesi- 
astical functionaries  who  had  defied  its  authority  were  not  even 
reprimanded.  It  w«is  not  thought  safe  to  hint  any  suspicion 
that  their  disobedience  had  beep  intentional.  They  were 
merely  enjoined  to  have  their  reports  ready  in  four  months. 
The  commission  then  broke  up  in  confusion.  It  had  received 
a  death  blow.* 

While  the  High  Commission  shrank  from  a  conflict  with, the 
Church,  the  Church,  conscious  of  its  strength,  and  animated  by 
a  ftew  enthusiasm,  invited,  by  a  series  of  defiances,  the  attack  of 
the  High  Commission.  Soon  af\er  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops, 
the  venerable  Oririond,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of 
the  great  civil  war,  sank  under  his  infirmities.  The  intelligence 
of  his  death  was  conveyed  with  speed  to  Oxford.  '  Instantly 
the  univiersity,  of  which  he  had  long  befen  chancellor,  jnet  to 
name  a  successor.  One  party  was  for  the  eloquent  and 
accomplished  Halifax ;  anothe;?  for  the  grave  and .  orthodox 
Nottingham.  Some  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who 
resided  near  them,  and  had  recently  been  turned  out  of,  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  county  for  refusing  to  join  with  the  king 
against  the  established  religion.  But  the  majority,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  ^ghty  graduates,  voted  for  the  young  Duke 
of  Ormond,> grandson  of  their  late  head,  and  son  of  the  gallant 
Ossory.  The  speed  with  which  they  jcame  to  this  resolution 
was  caused^  by  their,  apprehension  that,  if  there"  were  a  delay 
even  of  a  day,  the  king  would  attempt  to  force  on  them  some 
chief  who  would  betray  their  rights.  The  apprehension  was 
reasonable  ;  for,  only  two  hours  after  they  had  separated,  came 
a  mandate  from  Whitehall  requiring  them  to  choose  Jeffreys. 
Happily  the  election  of  young  Ormond  was  already  complete 

*  Sprat's  Letters  to  the  "Earl  of  Dorset;  jLondon  Gazette,  Aug. 
23,  1688. 
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and  irrevocable.*  A  few  weeks  later  the  infamous  Timothy 
Hall,  who  had  distinguished  himself  among  the  clergy  of  Lon- 
don by  reading  the  declaration,  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric 
of  Oxford",  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  the  not 
less  infamous  Parker.  Hall  came  down  to  his  see;  but  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral  refused  to  attend  his  installatioiv;  the 
university  refused  to  create  him  a  doctor;  not  a  single  one  of 
the  academic  youth  applied  to  him  for  holy  orders;  no  can 
was  touched  to  him;  and,  in  his  palace,  he  found  himself 
alone.t  ^  ^ 

Soon  afterwards  a  living  wliich  was  m  the  gift  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  became  vacant.  Hough  and  his  ejected 
brethren  assembled  and  presented  a  clerk  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  whose  dioCese  the  living  -  lay,  instituted  their 
presentee  without  hesitation.} 
--  The  gentry  were  not  less  refractory  than  the  clergy.  The 
assizes  of  that  summer  wore  all  over  the  country  an  aspect 
never  before  known.  The  judges,  before  they  set  out  on  their 
circuits,  had  been  sumrhoned  into  the  king's  presence,  and 
had  been  directed  by  him  to  impress  on  the  grand  jurors  and 
magistrates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  electing  such 
members  of  parliament  as  would  support  his  policy.  They 
obeyed  his  commauids,  harangued  vehemently  against  the 
clergy,  reviled  the  seven  bishops,  called  the  memorable  petition 
a  factious  libel,  criticized  with  great  asperity.  Bancroft's  style, 
which  was  indeed  open  to  criticism,  and  pronounced  that  his 
Grace  ought  to  be  whipped  'by  Doctor  Busby  for  writing  bad 
English.  But  th6  only  effect  of  these  indecent  declamations 
was  to  increase  the  public  discontent.  All  the  marks  of  public 
respect  which  had  usually  been  shown  to  the  judicial  office  and 
to  the  royal  commission  were  withdrawn.  The  old  custom 
was,  that  men  of  good  birth  and  estate  should  ride  in  the  train 
of  the  sheriff  When  he  escorted  the  judges  to  the  county  town ; 
but  such  a  procession  could  now  with  difficulty  be  formed  in 
atiy  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  successors  of  Powell  and  Hol- 
loway,  in  particular,  were  treated  with  marked  indignity.  The 
Oxford  circuit  had  been  ijtotted  to  them ;  and  they  had  expected 

♦  London  gazette,  July  26,  1688;  Adda;  '-^ ;  Newsletter  in  the 
Mackintosh  Collection,  July  25 ;  Ellis  Correspondence,  July  28, 31 ; 
Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses. 

t  Wood's  Athens  Oxonienses ;  Luttrell's  Biary,  Aug.  23,  1688. 

X  Ronquillo,  Sept.  ^,  1688 ;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Sept.  6. 
28* 
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to  be  greeted  U^  every  shire  l^y  a  cavalcade  of  the  loyal  gentxy. 
But  as  they  approached  Wallingford,  where  they  were  to  open 
their  commission  for  Berkshire,  the  sheriff  alone  came  forth  to 
meet  them.  As  they  approached  Oxford,  the  eminently  loyal 
capital  of  ah  eminently  loyal  province,  they  were  again  wel- 
comed by  the  sheriff  alone.* .     ,  '  . 

The  army  was  scarcely  less  disa^cted  than  tl^e  clergy  or 
the  gentry*  The  garrison  of  the  Tower  had  drunk  the  health 
of  the  imprisoned  bishops.  The  grenadiers  stationed  at  Lam- 
beth  had,  with  every  mark  of  reverence,  welcomed  the  primate 
Back  to  his  palace.  Nowhere  had  the  news  of  the  acquittal 
been  received  with  more  clamorous  delight  than  at  Hounslow 
Heath.  In  truth,  the  great  force  which  tlie  king  had,assembled 
for  the, purpose  of  overawing  his  mutinous  capital  had  become 
more  mutinous  than  the  capital  itself,  and  was  mo^e  dreaded 
by  the  court  than  by  the  citizens.  Early  in  August,  therefore, 
the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the  troops  were  sent  to  quarters 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.t 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with 
separate  battalions "^than  with  many  thousands  of  men  collected 
in  one  mass;'  The  first  experiment  was  tried  on  Lord  Lich- 
field's regiment  of  infhntry,  now  called  the  Twelfth  of  the  Line. 
That  regiment  was  probably  selected  because  it  had  been 
raised,  at, the  time  of  the  western  insurrection,  in  Staffordshire, 
a  province  where  the  tloman  Catholics  were  more  numerous 
and  |)owerful  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  England.  The 
men  were  drawn  up  in  the  king's  presence.  Their  major 
informed  them  that  his  majesty  wished  them  to  subscribe  an 
engagement,  binding  them  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  his 
intentions  concerning  the  test,  and  that  all  who  did  not  choose 
to  comply  must  quit  the  service  on  the  spot,  To  the  king's 
great  astonishment,  whole  ranks  instantly  laid  down  their  pikes 
and  muskets.  Only  two  officers  and  a  few  privates,  all  Roman 
Gatholicsy  ob^ed  his  command.  He  remained  silent  for  a 
short  time.  Then  he  bade  the  men  take  up  their  arms. 
"Another' time,"  he  said,  with  a  gloomy  look,  "  I  shall  not  do 
you  the  honor  to  consult  you."  }  - 

It  was  plain  that,  if  he  determinedto  persist  in  his  designs, 

•  Ellis  Correspondence,  August  4,  7,  1686;  Bidbop  Sprafs. rela- 
tion of  tlie  Conference  of  Nov.  6,  1688. 

t  Luttrell's  Diary,  Aug.  8,  1688. 

X  ThiB  is  told  us  by  tluree  vriters  wha  eoul4  well  xfimefkibei'  that 
time,  Kennet,  Kachard,  and  Oldmix^n. 
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he  must  remodel  liis  army.  Yet  materials  for  that  purpose  he 
could  not  find  in  our  island.  The  members  of  his  Church, 
even  in  the^  districts- where  they  were  most  numerous,  were  a 
small  Hunority  of  the  people.  Hatred. of  Popery  had  spread 
hrottgh.all  classes  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  had  become 
the  ruling  passion  even  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  But  there 
was  another  part  of  his  dominions  Where  p.  very  different  spirit 
animated  the  great  body  of  the  population.  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  whom  the  good 
pay  and  quarters  of  England  would  attract  across  St.  George^s 
CluuineK  Tyrconnel  had  been,  during  some  tnne,  epiployed 
in  forming  out  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  a. military  force 
on  which  his  ma9ter  might  depend.  Already  Papists,  of  Celtic 
blood  and  speech,  composed  almost  the  whole  arn^  of  Ireland. 
Barillon  earnestly  and  repeatedly  advised  James  to  bring  over 
that  army  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  Englbh,* . 

James  wavered.  He  wished  to  be  surrounded  by  troops  on 
whom  he  could  rely ;  but  he  dpeaded  the  explosion. of  national 
feeling  which  the  appearance  of  a  great  Irish  force  on  English 
ground  must  produce.  At  last,  as  usually  happens  when  a 
weak  man  tries  to  avoid  opposite  inconveniences,  he  took  a 
course  which  united  them  all.  He  brought  over  Irishmen,  not 
indeed  enough  to  hold  down  the  single  city  of  London,  or  the 
single  county  of  York,  but  more  than  enough  to  excite  the- 
alarm  and  rage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  from  Northumberland 
to  Cornwall.  Battalion  afkr  bat^ion,  raised  and  trained  by 
Tyrconnel,  landed  on  the  western  coast  and  moved  towards  the 
capital;  and  Irii^  recruits  were  imported  in  considerable  num* 
bers,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  English  regimehfe.t 

(X  the  nrany  errors  winch  James  committed,  none  was  more 
fatal  than  this.  Already  he  had  alienated  the  hearts  of  his 
people'  by  violating  their  laws,  confiscajting  their  estates,  and 
persecuting  their  religion.  Of  thoserwho  had  once  been  most 
zealous  for  monarchy,  he  had  already  made  many  rebels  in 
heart.  Yet  he  might,  still,  with  some  chance  of  success,  have 
appealed  to  the  patriotie  spirit  of  his  subjects  against  an 
invader.  For  they  were  a  race  insular  in  temper  as  well  f^ 
in  geographical  position.  Their  national  antipathies  were, 
indeed,  in  that  age,  unreasonably  and  unamiably  strong. 
They  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  c(»itrol  or  interfereoce 

•  Barillon.  ^,  1688  ;  Sept.  ,%•  A.  A- 
t  Luttrdl's  mwry,  Aug.  97,  1698. 
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of  any  stranger.  The  appearance  of  u  foreign  army  on  theii 
soil  might  impel  them  to  rally  even  round  a  king  whom  they 
had  no  reason  to  love.  William  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
unable  to  overcome  this  difficulty;  but  James  removed  it. 
Not  even  the  arrival  of  a  brigade  of  Lewis's  musketeers-  would 
have  excited  such  resentment  and  shame  as  pur  ancestors  felt 
when  they  saw  armed  columns  of  Papists,  just  arrived  ifirom 
Dublin,  moving  in  military  pomp  along  the  high  roads.  No 
man  of  English  blood  then  regarded  the  aboriginal  Irish  as  his 
countrymen.  They  did  not  belong  to  our  branch  of  the  great 
human  family.  They  were  distinguished  from  us  by  -more 
than  one  moral  and  intellectual  peculiarity,  which  the  difier* 
ence  of  situation  and  of  education,  great  ^s  that  difference  was, 
did  not  seem  altogether  to  -explain.  They  had  an  aspect  of 
their  own,  a  mother  tongue  of  their  own.  When  they  talked 
English  their  pronunciation  was  ludicrous;  their  phraseology 
was  grotesque,  as  is  always  the  phraseology  -of  those  who  think 
in  one  language  and  express  their  thoughts  in  another.  They 
were^,  therefore,  foreigners;  and  of  all  foreigners  they  were 
the  most  hated  and  despised ;  the  most  hated,  for  they  had, 
daring  five  centuries,  always  been  our  enemies;  the  most 
despised,^  for  they  were  our  vanquished,  enslaved,  "and  de- 
spoiled enemies.  The  Englishman  compared  with  f  ride  his 
own  fields  with  the  desolate  bogs  whence  the  rapparees  issued 
forth  to  rob  and  murder,  and  his  own  dwelling  with  the  hovels 
where  the  peasants  and  the  hogs  of  the  Shannon  wallowed  in 
filth  together.  He  was  a  member  of  a  society. far  inferior, 
indeed,  in  wealth  and  civilization,  to  the  society  in  which, w© 
/  live,  but  still  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  civilized 
societies  that  the  world  had  then  seen ;  the  Irish  were  almost 
€is  riide  as  the  savages  of  Labrador.  He  was  a  freeman ;  the 
Irish  were  the  hereditary  serfs  of  his  race.  He  worshipped 
God  after  a  pure  and  rational  fashion;  the  Irish  were  sunk  in 
idolatry"  and  superstition.  He  knew  that  great  numbers  of 
Irish  had  repeatedly  fled  before  a  small  English  force,  and 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  held  down  by  a  small 
English  colony;  and  he  very  complacently  inferred  that  he 
was  naturally  a  being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Irishman ;  for 
it  is  thus  that  a  dominant  race  always  explains  its  ascendency, 
and  excuses  its  tyranny.  That,  in  vivacity,  humor,  €tnd  elo- 
quence, the  Irish  stand  high  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
now  universally  acknowledged.  That,  when  well  disciplined, 
they  are  excellent  soldiers  has  been  proved  on  a  hundred  fields 
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of  battle.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  they 
were  generally  despisec}  in  our  island  as  both  a  stupid  and  a 
cowardly  people.  And  these  were  the  men  who  were  to  hold 
England  down  by  main  force  while  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  was  destroyed.  The  blood  of  the  whole  nation 
boiled  at  the  thought.  To  be  conquered  by  Frenchmen  or  by 
Spaniards  would  have  seemed  comparatively  a  tolerable  fate. 
With  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  we  had  been  ^accustomed  to 
treat  on,  equal  ternis.  We  had  sometimes  envied  their  pros- 
perity, sometimes,  dreaded  their  power,  sometimes  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  their  friendship.  In  spite  of  our  unsocial 
^pride,  we  admitted  tliat  they  were  great  nations,  and  that  they 
could  boast  .of  men  eminent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
But  to  be  subjugated  by  an  inferior  caste  was  a  degradation 
beyond  all  other  degradation.  The  English  felt  as|  ti^e  white 
inhabitants  of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  would  feel  if  those 
towns  were  occupied  by  negro  garrisons.  The  real  facts 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  uneasiness  and  indig- 
nation ;  but  the  real^facts  were  lost  amidst  a  crowd  of  wild 
rumors  which  ilew  without  ceasing  from  cofiee-hou^e  to  coffee- 
house, and  from  ale-Jiench  to  ale-bench,  and  became  more 
wonderful  and  terrible  at  every  stage  of  the  progress.  The 
number  of  the  Iridh  troops  who  h^d  landed  on  our  shores  might 
justly  excite  serious  apprehensions  as.  to  the  king'is  ulterior 
designs ;  but  it  was  magnified  tenfold  by  the  public  apprehen- 
sions. It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  rude  }ierne  of  Con- 
naught  placed,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  among  a  foreign  people 
whom  he  hated,  and  by  whom  he  Was  hated  in  turn,  was. guilty 
of  some  excesses.  These  excesses  were  v  exaggerated  by 
report ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ojitrages  which  the  stranger  had 
really  committed,  all  the  offences  of  his  English  comreydes 
were  set  down  to  his  account.  From  every  comer  of  the 
Jiingdom  a  cr}*^  arose  against  the  foreign  barbarians  who  forced 
themselves  into  private  houses j.  seized  horses  and  wagons, 
extorted  mpney,  and  insulted  women.  These  men,  it  was  said, 
were  the  sons  of  those  who,  forty-seven  years  before,  had 
massacred  Protestants  by  tens. of  thousands.  The  history  of 
the.  rebellion  of  1641,  a  history  which,  even  when  soberly 
related,  might  well  move  pity  and  horror,  and  which  had  been 
frightfully  distorted  by  national  and  religious  antipathies,  was 
now  the  favorite  topic  of  conversation.  Hideous  stories  of 
houses  burned  with  all  the  inmates,  of  women  and  young 
children  butchered,  of  near  relations  compelled  by  torture  to 
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be  the  murderers  of  each  other,  of  corpses  outra^d  and  fnuti« 
lated,  were  told  and  heard  with  full  belief  and  intense  interest. 
Then  it  was  added  that  the  dastardly  savages  who  had  by  sur- 
prise committed  all  these  cruelties  on  an  unsuspecting  and 
defenceless  colony  had,  as  soon  as  Oliver  came  among  them 
on  his  gr^at  mission  of  vengeance,  flung  down  their  arms  in 
panic  terror,  and  had  sunk,  without  trying  the  chances  of  a 
single  pitched  fi^ld,  into  that  slavery  which  was"  their  fit  por- 
tion. Many  signs  indicated  that  another  great  spoliation  and 
slaughter  of  the  Saxon  settlers  was  •  mfeditated  by  the  lord 
lieutenant.  Already  thousands  of  Protestant  colonists,  flying 
from  the  bjustice  and'  insolence  of  Tyrconnel,  had  raised  the 
indignation  of  the  mother  country  by  describing  all  that  they 
had-  feuflfered,  and  all  that  they  had,  with  too  much  reason, 
feared.  How  much  the  public  mind  had  been  exeitfed  by  the 
complahats  of  these  fugitives  had  recently  been  shown  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  Tyrconnel  had  transmitted  fbr 
the  royal  approbatioh  the  heads  of  a  bill  ippealing  the  lawby 
which  half  the  soil  of  Ireland  was  held,  and  ha  had  sent  to 
Westminster,  as  his  agents,nwo  of  his  Roman  Catholic  coon- 
trymen  who  had  lately  beenr  raised  to  high  judicial  office; 
Nugent,  chief  justice  of  the  Irish  Court  of  King's  Bei^ch,  a 
personification  of  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  which  the  Eng- 
lish then  imagined  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Popish  Celt ;  and 
Bice,  a  baron  of.  the  Irish  Exchequer,  who,  in  abilities  and 
attainments,  was  perhaps  the  foremost  man  of  his  race  and 
religi6n.  The  object  of  the  mission  was  well  known ;  and  the 
two  judges  could  not  venture  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets. 
If  ever  they  were  recognized,  the  rabble  shouted,  **  Boom  for 
the  Irish  ambassadors;"  and  their  coach  Was  escorted  with 
mock  solemnity  by  a  train  ©rushers  and  harbingers  bearing 
sticks  with  potatoes  stuck  on  the  points.* 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed-,  was  at  that  time  the  aversion 
of  the  English  to  the  Irish  that  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
Catholics  partook  of  it.  Powis  and  Bellasys6  ^expressed,  in 
coarse  and  acrimonious  language,  even  at  the  council  board, 
their  antipathy  to  the  aliens.t  Among  English  Protestants  that 
antipathy  was  still  stronger  ;^  and  perhaps  it  was  staxmgest  in 
the  army.     Neither  officers  tior  soldiers  were  disposed  to  bear 

*  Kin|p^s  State  of  the  Protestaats  of  IrelaBd ;  Secret  Consults  of 
the  Bomish.  I^arty  in' Ireland. 

t  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 
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patiently  the  preference  shown  by  their  master  to  n^  foreign 
and  a  subject  race.  The  Duke  df  Berwick  who  was  colonel 
of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the  Line,  then  quartered  at  Ports- 
mouth, gave  orders  that  thirty  men  just  arrived  from  Ireland 
should  be  enlisted.  .  The  English  soldiers  declared  that  they 
would=  not  serve  with  these  intruders.  John.  Beaumont,  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  in  his  own  name  and  in'the  name  of  five* of 
the  captains,  protested  to  the  duke's  fkce  against  this  insult. to 
the  English  army  and  nation.  "  We  raised  the  regiment,"  he 
said,  >'  at  our  own  charges  to  defend  his  majesty's  crown  in  a 
time  of  clanger.  We  had  then  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hun- 
dreds of  Engli/sh  recruits.  We  can  easily  keep  every  com- 
pany up  to- its  full  complement  without  admitting  Irishmen. 
We  therefore  do  not  think  it  consistent  With  our  honor  to  have 
these  strangers  forced  on  us ;  and  we  beg  that  we  may  either 
be  permitted  to  command  nnen  of  our  own  nation  or  to  lay 
down  our  commissions."  Berwick  sent  to  Windsor  for  direc- 
tions. The  king,  greatly  exasperated,  instantly  despatched  a 
troop  of  horse  to  Portsmouth  with  orders  to  brmg  the  six  refrac- 
tory^ officers  before  him.  A  council  of  ^ar  sate  on  them. 
They  refused  to  make  any  submission ;  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  cashiered,  the  highest  punishment  which  a  court  martial 
was  Ihen  competent  to  inflict.  The  whcfle  nation  applauded 
the  disgraced  officers ;  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  stimu- 
lated by  an  unfounded  rumor  that,  while  under  arrest,  diey  had 
been  treated  with  cruelty.* 

Public  feeling  did  not  then  manifest  itself  by  those  signs  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  by  large  meetings,  and  by  vehement 
harangues.  Nevertheless  it  found  a  vent.  Thomas  Wharton, 
who,  in  the  last  parliament,  had  represented  Buckinghamshire, 
and  who  was  already  conspicuous  both  as  a  libertine  and  as  a 

*  History  of  Ihe  Desertion,  1689 ;  compart  the  first  and  second 
editions ;  Bmllon,  ^ept.  tV*  ^^^^  *  Cittsrs  of  the  same  date ;  Clarke's 
Lift  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  168.  The  compiler  of  the  last-mentioned 
work  sayd  that  Churchill  moved  theceiut  to  sentence  the  six  officers 
to  death.  This  story  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
king's  papers ;  I  therefore  regard  it  as  one  of  the  thousand  fictions 
invented  at  St.  Germain's  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  a  charabter 
which,  was  black  enough  without  such  daubing.  That  Churchill 
may  have  affected  great  indignation  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to 
hide  the  treason  which  he  mo^tated,  is  highly  probable.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  of  his  sense  would  have  urged  the 
members  of  a  council  of  war  to  inflict  a  punishment  which  was  no- 
toriously beyond  their  competence. 
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Whig,  had  written  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  administration  of 
Tyrconnel.  In  this  little  poem  an  Irishman  congratulates  a 
brother  Irishman,  in  a  barbarous  jargon,  on  the  approaching 
triumph  of  Popery  and  of  the  Milesian  race.  The  Protestant 
heir  will  be  excluded.  The  Protestant  officers  will  be  broken. 
The  Great  Charter  and  the  praters  who  appeal  to  it  will  be 
hanged  in  one  rope.  The  ^^ood  Talbot  will  sholve.r  commis- 
sions on  his  countrymen,  and  will  cut  the  threats  of  the  Eng- 
lish, These  verses,  which  were  in  no  respect  above  the  ordi- 
naiy  standard  of  street  poetry,  had  for  burden  some  gibberish 
which  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  watchword  by  the 
insurgents  of  Ulster  in  1641.  The  verses  and  the  tune  caqght 
the  fancy  of  the  nation.  From  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other  all  classes  were  constantly  singing  this  idle  rhyme.  It 
was  especially  the  delight  of  the  English  army.  More  than 
seventy  years  after  the  Revolution,  a  great  writer  delineated, 
with  exquisijte  skill,  a.  veteran  who  had  fought  at  the  Boyne  and 
at  Namur.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  good  old  soldier 
is  his  trick  of  whistling  Lillibullerp.* 

Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had  sung  a  king  out  of 
three  kingdoijas.  But  in  truth  th9  jsuccess  of  Lillibullerowafl 
the  efiect,  and  not  the  cause^  of  that  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  which  produced  the  Revolution.  ' 

While  James  was  thus  raising  againsv  himself  all  tl^ose  nation- 
al feelings  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  jsaved  his 
throne,  Lewis  was  in  another  way  exerting  himself  not  less 
effectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which  William  meditated^ 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was  favorable  to  France  was 
a  minority,  but  a  minority  strong  enough,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Batavian  fe^Jeration,  to  prevenf^the  Stadt- 
holder  from  striking  any  great  blow.  To  keep  tliat  minority 
steady  was  an  object  to  which,  if  the  court  of  Versailles  had 
been  wise,  every  other  object  would  at  that  conjuncture  have 
been  postpojaed.  Lewis,  however,  had,  during  some  time,  la- 
bored, as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estrJinge  his  Dujch  friends ;  and 
he  at  length,  though  not  without  difficulty,  succeeded  in  forcing 
them  to  Jbecome  his  enemies  at  thB  precise  moment  at  which 
their  help  would  have  been  invalual)le  to  him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  the  people  of  the. United 

♦  The  song  of  lallibuUero  is  among  the  State  Poems.  In  Perc/* 
Belies  the  first  part  will' be  foiind,  but  not  the  seeond  part,  which  was 
added  after  William's  landing.  In  the  Bxaminer  and. in  several 
pamphlets  of  1712  Wharton  is  mentioned  as  the  author.     • 
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Provinces  were  peculiarly  ^nsitive,  reJigrpn  ?iad  trade ;  and 
both  their  religion  and  their  trade  the  French  king  had  assailed. 
The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  had  every  where  moved  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  Protestants*  But  in  Holland  these  feelings  were 
stronger  than  in  any  other  country ;  for  many  persons  of  Dutch 
birth,  confiding  in  the  repeated  and  solemn  declarations  of 
Lewis  that  the  toleration  granted  by  his  grandfather  should  be 
maintained,  had,  for  commercial  purposes,  settled  in  France, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  had  been  naturalized 
there.  Every  post  now  brought  ta  Holland  the  tidings  that 
these  persons  were  treated  lyith  extreme  rigor  on '  account  of 
their  jreligton.  Dragoons,  it  was  reported,  were  quartered  on 
one.  Another  bad  been  held  naked  before  a  fire  till  he  wa^ 
half  roasted.  All  were  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  rehgion,  or  to  quit  the  country 
into  which  they  had,  under  fajse  pretences,  been  decoyed. 
The  partisans  qf  the  House  of  Orange  exclaimed  against  the 
cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  tyrant.  The  opposition  was  abashed 
and  dispirited.  Lven  the  town  council  of  Amsterdam,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  French  interest  and  to  the  Arminian 
theology,  and  though  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  Lewis  or 
to  sympathize  with  the  Calvinists  whom  he  persecuted,  could 
not  venture  to  oppose  itself  to  the  general  sentiment ;  for  in 
that  great  city  there  was  scarcely  one  wealthy  merchant  who 
had  not  some  kinsman  or  friend  among  the  suflferers.  Petitions 
numerously  and  respectably  signed  were  presented  to  the  bur- 
gomasters, imploring  them  to  make  strong,  representations  to 
Avaux.  There  were  even  suppliants  who  made  their  way  into 
the.  St€idthouse,  flung  themselves  on  their  knees,  described  with 
tears  and  sobs  the  la^nentable  condition  of  those  whom  they 
most  loved,  and  besought  the  intercession  of  the  nwigistratep. 
The  pulpits  resounded  with  invectives  and  lamentations.  ThQ 
press  poured  forth  heartrending  narratives  and  stirring  exhorta- 
tfons,  Avaux  saw  the  whole  danger.  He  reported  to  hi^ 
court  that  even  the  well-intentioned  p—  for  so  he  always  called 
the  enemies  qC  the  House  of  Orange  —  either  partook  of  the 
public  feeling  or  were  overawed  by  it ;  and  be  suggested  th^ 
policy  of  nriaking  some  concession  to  their  wishes.  The 
answers  which  he  received  from  Versailles  -  were  cold  and 
acrimonious.  Some  Dutgh  families,  indeed,  which  had  not  been 
naturali^d  in  jFranp^,  w.ere  permitted  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try.   But  t9  those  n^t\y^  of  RolfetKl  who  hi^i  oh\$,mi  tettem 

VOL-  II.  99 
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of  natural isMition  Lewis  refused  all  indulgencje.  No  power  on 
earth,  he  said,  should  interfere  between  him  and  his  subjects. 
These  people  had  chosen  to  become  his  subjects  ;  and  how  he 
treated  them  was  a  matter  with  which  no  neighboring  state 
had  any  thing  to  do.  The  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  naturally 
resented  the  scornful  ingratitude  of  the  potentate  whom  they 
had  strenuously  and  unscrupulously  served  against  the  general 
sense  of  thebr  own  cowntrj'-men.  Soon  followed  another  prov- 
ocation, which  they  felt  even  more  keenly.  Lewis  began  to 
make  war  on  their  trade.  He  first  put  forth  an  edict  prohibit-, 
ing  the  importation  of  herrings  injo  his  dominions.  Avaux 
hastened  to  inform  his  court  tbat  this,  step  had  excited  great 
alarm  and  indignation,  that  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the  United 
Provinces  subsisted  by  the  herring  fishery,  and  that  some  strong 
measure  of  retaliation  would  probably  be  adopted  by  the  States, 
The  answer  which  he  received  was,  that  the  king  was  deter,- 
mined,  not  only  to  persist,  but  to  increase  the  duties  on  many 
of  those  articles  in  which  Holland  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
with  France.  The  consequence  of  these  errors,  errors  com- 
mitted in  defiance  of  repeated  warnings,  and,  as  it  should  seem,' 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  self-will,  was  that  now,  when  the 
voice  of  a  single  powerful  member  of  the  Batavian  federation 
might  have  averted  an  event  fatal  to  all  the  politics  of  Lewis, 
no  such  voice  was  raised.  The  envoy,  with  all  his  skill,  vainly 
endeavored  to  rally  the  party  by  the  help  of  which  he  had, 
during  several  years,  held  the,  Stadtholder  in  chepk.  The  arro- 
gance and  obstinacy  pf  the  master  counteracted  all  the  efibrts 
of  the  servant.  At  length  Avaux  was  compelled  to  send  to 
Versailles  the  alarming  tidings  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  Amsterdam,  so  long  devoted  to  the  French  cause,  that  some 
of  the  well-intentioned  were  alarmed  for  their  religion,  and 
that  the  few  whose  inclinations  were  unchanged  could  not  ven- 
ture to  utter  what  they  thought.  The  fervid  eloquence  of 
preachers  who  declaimed  against  the  horrors  of  the  French 
persecution,  and  the  lamentations  of  bankrupts  who  ascribed 
their  ruin  to  the  French  decrees,  had  wrought  up  the  people 
to  such  a  temper,  that  no  citizen  could  declare  himself  favora- 
ble to  France  witliout  imminent  risk  of  being  flung  into  the 
nearest  canal.  Men  remembered  that,  only  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, the  most  illustrious  chief  of  the  party  adverse  to  the  House 
of  Oratige  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob  in  the 
very  precinct  of  the  palace  of  the  States  General.  A  similai 
fate  might  not  improbably  befall  those  who  should^  at  this  crisis 
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be  accused  of  serving  the  purposes  of  France  against  their 
native  land,  and  against  the  reformed  rehgion.* 

While  Lewis  was  thus  forcing  his  friends  in  Holland  to 
become,  or  to  pretend  to  become,  his  enemies,  he  was  laboring 
with  not  less  success  to  remove  all  the- scruples  which  might 
have  prevented  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  "Conlinent  from 
countenancing  William's  designs.  A  new  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  the  court  of  Versailles  and  the  Vatican,  a  quarrel  in 
which  the  injustice  and  insoleace  of  the  French  king  were 
perhaps  more  offensively  displayed  than  in  any  other  transact 
tion  of  his  reign.  .    '' 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Rome  that  no  officer  of  justice 
or  finance  could  enter  the  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  minister 
who  represented  a  Catholic  state.  In  process  of  time  not  only 
the  dwelling,  but  a  large  precinct  round  it,  was  held  inviolable. 
It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  every  ambassador  to  extend  as 
widely  as  possible  the.  limits  of  the  region  which  was  under  his 
protection.  At  lengdi  half  the  city  consisted  of  privileged 
districts,  within  which  the  Papal  government  had  no  more 
power  than  within  the  Louvre  or  the  Escurial.  Eveiy  asylum 
was  thronged  with  contraband  traders,  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
thieves  and  assassins.  In  every  asylum  were  collected  maga- 
zines of  stolen  or  smuggled  goods.  From  every  asylum 
ruffians  sallied  forth  nightly  to  plunder  and  stab.  In  no  town 
of  Christendom,  consequently,  was  law  so  impotent'  and  wick- 
edness so  audacious  as  in  the  ancient  capital  of  religion  and 
civilization.  On  this  subject  Innocent  felt  as  became  a  priest 
and  a  prince.  He  declared  that  he  would  receive  no  ambas- 
sador who  insisted  on  a  .right  so  destructive  of  order  and 
morality.  There  waa  at  first  much  murmuring ;  but  his  reso- 
lution was  so  evidently  just  that  all  governments  but  ope 
speedily  acquiesced.  The  emperor,  highest  in  rank  among 
Christian  monarchs,  the  Spanish  court,  distinguished  among  all 
courts  by  sensitiveness  and  j)ertinacity  on  points  of  etiquette, 
renounced  the  odious  privilege.     Lewis  alone  was  impractica- 

♦  See  the  Negotiations  of  the  Count  of  Avaux.  It  would  he  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  cite  aU  the  passages  which  have  famished  me 
with  materials  for  thils  part  of  my  narrative.  The  most  important 
will  be  found  under-  the  following  dates :  168d,  Sept.  20,  Sept.  24, 
Oct.  5,  Dec.  20 ;  1686,  Jan.  3,  Nov.  22 ;  1687,  Oct.  2,  Nov.  6,  Nov. 
19 ;  1688>  July  29,  Au^.  20.  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  his  M^ftinoirs,  justly 
remarks  that,  but  for  the  miamaufigement-of  Lewis,  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam would  have  prevented  the  Revolution. 
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ble.  What  other  sovcareigns  might  choose  to  60^  he  «aid,  was 
nothing  to  him.  He  therefore  sent  a  mis«oa  to  Rome,  escorted 
by  a  great  force  of  cavalry  and  iafantry.  The  an^ssador 
marcl^d  to  his  palace  qa  a  general  marches  in  triumph  through 
a  conquered  town.  .  The  house  was  strongly  guarded.  Hound 
the  limits  of  the  protected  district  sentinels  paced  the  rounds 
day  and  night,  as  on  the  walls  of  a  lortress.  The  pope  was 
unmoved.  ^^  Xhey  trust,^^  he  cried, "  in  chariots  and  in  horses.; 
but  we  will  Temember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.^'  He 
betook  him  vigorously  to  his  spiritual  weapons,  and  laid  the 
region  garrisoned  by  the  French  under  an  interdict* 

Thid  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  another  dispute  arose, 
in  which  the  Germaoic  body  was  as  deeply  concerned  as  the 
pope.  '        .     . 

Cologne  and  the  surrounding  district  weve  governed  by  an 
archbishop,  who  was  an  elector  of  the  empire.  The  right  of 
choosing  this  great  prelate  belonged,  under  certain  limitations, 
to  the  chapter,  of  the  cathedmi.  The  archbishop  was  also 
Bishop  of  Liege,  of  Munster^  and  of  Hildesheim.  His  do- 
mimons  were  extensive,^  and  included  seveval  strong  fortpesses^ 
which  iathe  event  of  a  campaign  on: the  Rhine  would  be  of 
the  highest  importance..  In  time  of  war  he  could  bring  twenty 
thpusand  men  in^to  the  field.  Lewis,  had  spared  no  efftNrt  to 
gain  so  valuable  an  ally,  and  had  succeeded  so  well  that 
Gologi!)ie ,  had  been  almost  separated  from  Germany,  and  had 
become  an  outwork, of  France.  Many  ecclesiastics  devoted 
to  the  cpurt  of  Versailles  had  been  brought  into  the  chapter ; 
and  Cardinal  Fursteiaburg,  a  mere  creature  of  that  court,  had 
been  appointed  coadjutor. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1688,  the  archbishopric  became 
vacant.  Furstemburg  was  the  candidate  .of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  young 
Prince  Clement  .of  Bayaria.  Furstemburg  was  already  a 
bishop,  and  therefore  could  not  be  moved  to  another -diocese 
except  by  a  specisil  dispensation  from  the  pope,  or  by  a  postu* 
lation,  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  two  thirds  of  the  chapter 
of  Colc^ne  should  join.  The  pop^  would  grant  no  dispensa- 
tion to  a  creature  of  France.  The  emperor  induced  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  chapter  to  vole  for  the  Bavarian  prince. 
Meanwhile,  in^the  chapters  of  Liege,  Munster,  and  Hildesheim, 
'■■■•*'      ii'.i      ^j.»  ■       .       ., 

*  Professor  Vjon  Ranke,  Die  Bomiacheu  Fftpste,  book  viii';  Bur- 
net, i  759. 
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the'  majority  was  adverse  to  France,  Lewis  saw,  with  indig- 
nation and  alarm,  that  an  extensive  -province,  which  he  had 
begiin  to  regard  as  a  fief  of  his  crowni,  was  about  to  become, 
not  merely  independent  of  him, 'but  hostile  to  him.  An  a  paper 
written  with  great  acrimony  ^he  confiplained  of  the  injustice 
with  which  France  was  on  all  oecodions  treated  by  that  see 
which  ought  to  extend  a  patental  -protection  to  every  part  of 
Christendom.'  Many  signs  indicated  his  fixed  resolution  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  his  candidate  by  arms  against  the 
pope  and  the  pope's  confederates.*  .     ' 

Thus  Lewis,  by  two  opposite  errors,  raised  against  himself 
at  once  the  resentment  of  both  the  religious  parties  between 
which  western  Europe  was  divided.  Having  alienated  one 
great, section  of  Christendom -by  persecuting  the  Huguenots, 
.  he  alienated  another  by  Insulting  the  Holy  See.  These  faults 
he  committed  at  a  conjuncture  at  which  no  fault  could  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  opponent  second 
in  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  energy,-  to  no  statesman  whose 
memory  history  has  preserved.  William  saw.  With  stem 
delight,  his  adversaries  toiling  to  clear  away  obstacle  after 
obstacle  from  his  path.  While  they  raised  against  thetnselves 
the  enmity  of  all  sects,  he  labored  to  conciliate  all*  The-  great 
design  which  he  meditated  he  with  exquisite  skiH' presented  to 
different  govertiitients  in  differeht  lights ;  and  it  must  be  added 
that,  though  those'  lights  were  different^  none  of  them,  was 
false.  He  called  on  the  princes  of  northern  Germany  to  rally 
round  him  in  defence  of  the  common  cause  of  -all  reformed 
churches.  He  set  before  the  two  heads  of  the  House  of 
Austria  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  French 
ambitiorj,  and  the  oecessity  of  rescuing  Englatki  from  vassal- 
age and  of  uniting  her  to  the  European  confederacy,  t     He" 

disclaimed,  and  with^  truth,  all  bigotiy.     The  real  enemy,  he 

•^  -  ■      ^        I     ■     '  ■--         ■  ■■    .  ^ — . 

♦  Biimet,-L  758 ;  Lewis'*  paper  beers  date  gj^,  1688.  It  wiU  b« 
found  in  the  Recueil  des  Trftit^»  vol.  iv.  No.  219. 

t  For  the  tonsummttte  dexterity  with  wfaioh  he  exhibited  two  dif- 
lerent  views  of  his  policy  to  two  different  partiQs  hQ  was  afterwards 
bitterly  reviled  by  the  court  of  St.  Germain's.  "Licet  Foederatis 
publicus  ille  praedo  hand  aliud  aperte  proponat  nisi  ut  GaUici  imperii 
exuberans  amputetur -potestas/veruntamen  sibi,  et  suis  ex  hseretica 
ftBce  complieibus,  ut  pro  comperto  habemns^  longe  aliud  promittit, 
nempe  «t  exciso  vel  enervato  Frftncorun\  regno»  ubi  CAtUolicarum 
pertium  summum  jam  rohur  situm  est,  hseretica  ipsorum  pravitas  per 
orbem  Christianum  universum  prsevaleat.'* —  Letter  of  James  to  the 
pope,  evidently  written  in  l«8^.    .  '-.    ' 

29» 
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said,  of  the  British  Boman  Catholics,  was  that  shortsighted  and 
headstrong  monarch  who,  when  he  might  easily  have  obtained 
for  them  a  legal  toleration,  had  trampled  on  law,  liberty,  prop- 
erty, in  order  to  raise  them  to  an  odious  and  precarious  ascen- 
dency. If  the  misgovemment  of  James  were  suffered  to 
continue,  it  must  produce,  at  no  remote  time,  a  popular  out-^ 
break,  .which  might  be  followed  by.  a  barbarous  persecution  of 
the  Papists.  The  -prince  declared  that  to  avert  the  horrors  of 
such  a  persecution  was  one  of  his  chief  objects.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  design,  he  would  use  the  power  which  he  must 
then,  possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  to  protect  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  passions 
excited  by  the  tyranny  of  James  might  make  it  impossible  to 
efiace  the  penal  laws  from  the  statute-book ;  but  those  laws 
should  be  mitigated  by  a  lenient  administration.  No.  class 
would  really  gain  more^b^c^the  proposed  expedition  than  tliose 
peaceable  .and  unambitious  Soman  Catholics  who  merely 
wished  to  follow  their  callings  and  to  worship  their  Maker 
without  molestation.  The  only  losers  would  be  the  Tyr- 
connels,  the  Dovers,  the  Albevilles,  and  the  other  political 
adventurers  who,  in  return  for  flattery  and  evU  counsel,  had 
obtained  from  their  credulous  master  governments,  regiments, 
and  embassies.  .         , 

While  William  exerted  himself  to  edist.on  his  side  the 
sympathies. boUi  of  Protestants  and  of  Roman  Catliolics,  he 
exerted  himself  with  not  less  vigor  and  prudence  to  provide 
the  military  means  which  his  ypdertaking  required.  He  could 
not  make  a  descent  on  England-  without  the  sanction  of  the 
United  Provinces.  If  he  asked  for  that  sanction^  before  his 
design  was  ripe  for  execution^  his  intentions  might  possibly  be 
thwarted  by  the  faction  hostile  to  his  house,  and  would  certainly 
be  divulged  to  all  the  world.  '  He  therefore  determined  to 
make  his  preparations  with  all  speed,  and,  when  they  were 
complete,  to  seize  some  iavorable  moment  for  requesting  the 
consent  of  the  federation.  .  It  was  observed  by  ^he  agents  of 
France  that  he  was  more  busy  than  they  had  ever  knoM^n  him. 
Not  a  day  passed  on  which  he  Was  not  seen  spurriilg  from  his 
villa  to  the  Hague.  He  was  perpetually  closeted  with  his 
most  distinguished  adherents.  Twenty-four  ships  o(  war  were 
fitted  out  for  sea  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  force  which  th^ 
commonwealth  maintained.  A  camp  was  formed  near  Nime-  > 
guen.  Many  thousands  of  troops  were  assembldd  there.  In 
(wrder  to  form  this  arrny  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from 
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the  strongholds  in  Dutch  Brahant.  Even  the  renowned  fortress, 
of  BergopZQom  was  left  almost  defenceless.  Field-pieces, 
bombs,  and  tumbrels  frooi  all  the  magazines  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  collected  at  the  head-qaarters.  All  the  bakers 
of  Eotterdam  toiled  day  and  night  to  make  biscuit.  All  the 
gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were  found  too  few  to  execute  the 
orders  for  pistols  and  nmskets.  All  the  saddlers  of  Amsterdam 
were  hard  at  work  on  harness  and  holsters.  Six  thousand 
sailors  were  added  to  the  naval  establishment  Seven  thou- 
sand new  soldiers  were  raised.  They  could  not,  indeed,  be 
formally  enlisted  without  the  sanction  of  the  federation ;  but 
they  were  well  drilled,  and  kept  in  s^cha  state  of  discipline 
that  thoy  might  without  difficulty  be  distributed  into  regiments 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  that  jsaActiori  should  be  obtained. 
These  preparations  required  ready  money;  but  William,  had, 
by  «trict  economy,  laid  up  against  a  great  emergency  a  treas- 
ure amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Whiat  more  was  wanting  was  supplied  by  the  zeal 
of  his  partisans.  Great  quantities  of  gold,  not  less,  it  was 
said,  than  a  hundred  thousand  ^ineas,  arrived  from  England. 
The  Huguenots,  who  had  carried-  with  them  into  exile  large 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  were  eager  to  lend  him  all 
that  they  possessed ;  for  they  fondly  hoped  that,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded^ they  should  be  restored  to  the  country. of  their  birth; 
and  they  feared  that,  if  he  failed,  they, should  scarcely  be  safe 
even  in  the  country  of  their  adoption.* 

Through  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  Whole  of  August, 
the  preparations  went, on  tttpidly,  yet4oo  slowly  for  the. vehe- 
ment spirit  of  William.  Meanwhile,  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  Holland  was  active.  The  ordinary  mod^s  of 
conveying  intelligence  and  passengers  were  no  longer  thought 
safe.  A  light  bark  of  n^arvellous  speed  constantly  ran  back- 
ward and  forward  between  Schevening  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  our  island,  t  By  this  vessel  William  received  a  succession 
of  letters  from  persons  of  high  note  in  the  church,  the  state, 
and  the  army.  Two  of  the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the 
memorable  petition,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Tre- 
lawney.  Bishop  of  Bristol,  had,  during  their  residence  in  the 
Tower,  reconsidered  the .  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  were 
ready  to  welcome  an  armed   deliverer.      A  brother  of  the 

♦  Avaux  Neg.,  Aug.  t^,  iJ,  ^-f.  H,  Jf,  ^^f,  ^.  1688. 

♦  Avaux  Neg.,  Sept.  ^,  1688.  - 
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Bishop  of  Bristbl,  Colonel  Charles  Trelawney,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  Tangier  regiments,  now  known  as  the  Fourth  of 
the  Line,  signified  his  readiness  to  draw  his  sword  for  the 
Protestant  religion.  Similar  assurances  arrived  from  the 
savage  Kirbe.  Chiirchill,  in  a  letter  written  with  a  certain 
elevation  of  language,  which  was  the  sure  mark  that  he  was 
going  to  commit  a  ba&eness,  declared  tliat  he  was  determined 
to  perform  his  duty  to  Heaven  and  to  liis  country,  and  that  he 
put  his  honor  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
William  doubtless  read  those  words  with  one  of  thos^  bitter 
and  cynical  smiles  which  gave  his  face  its  least  pleasing  ex- 
pression. It  was  not  his  business  to  take  care  of  the  honor  of 
other  men ;  nor  had  the  most  rigid  casuist  pronounced  it  un- 
lawful in  a  general  to  invite,  to  use,  and  to  reward  the  services 
of  deserfers  whom  he  could  iiot  but  despise** 

ChurchilPs  letter  was  brought  by  Sidney,  whose  situation  in 
England  had  become  hazardous,  and  who,  haying  taken  many 
f)Tecautions  to  hide  his  track,  had  passed  over  to  Holland  about 
th^  middle  of  August.f  About  the  saihe  time  Shrewsbury  and 
Edward  Russell  crossed  thfr  German  Ocean  in  a  bokt  which 
they  had  hired  with  great  secrecy,  and  appeared  at  the  Hague. 
Shrewsbury  brought  with  him  twelve  thousand  pounds,  which 
he  had  raised  by  a  mortgage  on  his  estates,  and  which  he 
lodged  in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam.}  Devonshire,  Danby,  and 
Lumley^  reiiiained  in  England,  where  they  undertook  to  rise 
in  arms  as  soon  as  the  prince  shduld  set  foot  on  the  island. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  William 
first  received  assurances  of  support  from  a  very  different  cjuar- 
ter.  The  history  of  Sunderland^s  intrigues  iis  covered  With  an 
obscurity  which  it  is  iiot  probable  that  ^ny  ihqiJirer  Will  ever 
succeed  in  penetrating;  but,  though  it  is  impossible  to  discovei^ 
the  whole  truth,  it  is  easy  to  detect  some  palpable  fictions.  The 
Jacobites,  for  obvious  reasons,  affirmed  that  the  revolution  of 
1688  was  thie  result  of  a  plot  concerted  long  before.  Sunder- 
land they  represented  as  the  chief  consph^tor.  He  had,  they 
averred,  in  pursuance  of  his  great  design,  incited  'his  too  con* 
fiding^ master  to  dispense  with  statutes,  to  create  an  illegal  tri- 
bunal^ to  Confiscate  JfVeehold  property,  and  to  Send  the  fathers 
of  the  Established  Church  to  a  prison.     This  romance  rests 

*  Burnet,  L  765.   Chuirchiil's  letter  bears  date  4>iig.  4,  1688. 
t  Williim  to  Bentinck,  Aii^.  J|,  1688.    . 
X  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Shtewsbury>  I7t8. 
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on  no  6vi<!enc6,  and,  thoo^  it  Ims  been  repeated  down  to  our 
own  time,  seems  hardly  to  deserve  confutation.  No  fact  is 
more  certain  than  that  Sun^erlttid  opposed  some  of  the  most 
imprudent  steps  which  lames  took^  and  in  particular  ibe  prose^ 
cution  of  the  bishops^,  which  really  brought  oin  the  decisive 
criisis.  But,  even  if  this  feet  were  not  established,  there  would 
still  remain  one  argumei^t  sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy. 
What  conceivable  motive  had  S^uu^rlaiui  to  wish  for  a  rev- 
olution ?  -Under  the  existing  system  he  was  at  the  height  of 
dignity  and  prosperity.  As  president  of  the  council  he  took 
precedence  of  the  whole  peerage.  As  prkicipal  secretary  of 
state  he  was  the  most  active  ana  powerful  member  of  the  cab- 
inet. He  might  look  forward  to  a  dukedom.  He  had  obtained 
the  garter  lately  worn  by  the  brilliant  and  versatile  Bucking- 
ham, who,  having  squatwiered  away  a  princely  fortune  and  a 
vigorous  intellect,  hcwi  sunk  into  the  grave  deserted,  contemned, 
and  broken-hearted.*  Money,  which  Sunderland  valued  more 
than  honors,  poured  in  upon  hittx  m  such  abundance  that,  with 
ordinaty  management,  he  ini^t  hope  to  become,  in  a  few 
years,  one  of  the  weahhiest  si^jects  in  Europe.  The  direct 
emolument  xyf  his  posts,  though  considjerable,  was  e,  Very  small 
part  of  what  he  received.  From  France  alone  he  drew  a  reg- 
ular^ stipend  of  near  six  thousand  pounds  a  year^  besides  large 
occasional  gratuities.  He  had  bargaizied  with  Tyrcpnnel  for 
five  thousand  a  year,  or  fl%  diousand  pounds  down,  from  Ire- 
land. What  sums  be  made  by  selling,  places,  titles,  and  pfir- 
dons,  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  must  have'  been  enormous, 
James  seemed  to  take  a  pleasuiie  in  loading  with  wealth  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  owi>  conTert.  All  fined,  «11  forfeit- 
ures went  to  Sunderland.  On^very  grant  toll  was  paid  to  Jiini. 
If  any  suitor  ventured  to  ask  any  fkvor  directly  from  the  king, 
the  answer  was,  "  Have  jrou  spoken  io  my  Lord  President  ?  " 
One  bold  man  ventured  to  .say  that  the  Lord  President  got  all 
the  money  of  the  oourt.  "Well,"  replied  hia  msyesty,  '^  he 
deserves  it  all."  t  We  shaft  scarcely  oveirate  the  amount  of 
the  minister's  gains,  if  we  put  them  at  thirty  thousand  |)ounds 

«  London  Gazette,  April  25,  28,  1687. 

t  Secret  Consults  of  the  Bomish  Party  in  Irieliuid.  ThSft  account 
18  strongly  confirmed  by  what  Bonrepanx  Wtotfe  to  Seignelay,  Sept. 
Jf,  1687.  "H  (Sunderland)  amassera  beaucoup  d'argent,  le  roi'soU 
martre  lui  donnant  la  plus  graade  partie  de  cehd  qui  prorient  des 
confiscations  ou  des  accommodemeos  t[ue-eeax<|«ioiit  eneoarCl  4m 
peinae  font  pour  cftrtenir  leur  -giace." 
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a  year;  and  it  mast  be  remembered  that  fortunes  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  were'  in  his  time  rarer  than  fortunes  of 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  -a  year  now  are.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  then  not  one  peer  of  the  realm  whose  private 
income  equalled  Sunderiand^s  official  income. 

What  chance  was  there  that,  in  a  new  order  of  things,  a 
man  so  deeply  implicated  in  illegal  and  unpopular  acts,  a  raemr 
ber  of  the  High  Commvsdon,  a  renegade  whom  the  multitude, 
in  places  of  general  resort,  pursued  with  the  cry  of  Popish 
dog,  would  be  greater  and  richer?  What -chance  that  he 
would  even  be  able  to  escape  condign  punishment  ? 

He  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in  the  habit,  of  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  William  and  Mary  might  be,  in  the 
regular  course  of  nature  and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  finglish 
government,  and  had  probably  attempted  to  make  for  himself 
an  interest  in  their  favor,  by  promises  and  services  which,  if 
discovered,  would  not  have  raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall.  But 
it  may  with  confidence  be  aflinned  that  he  had  ho  wish  to  see 
them  raised  to  power  by  a  revolution^  and  that  he  did  not  at  all 
fore^ejsuch  a  revolution  when,  towards  the.  close  of  June, 
1688,  he  solemnly  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  ^.  ' 

Scareelyy  however,  had  he,  by  that  inexpiable  crime,  made 
himself  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  the  whole  nation, 
when  he  learned  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Eng- 
land would  shortly  be  vindicated  by  foreign  and  domestic  arms. 
From  that  moment  all  his  plans  seem  to  have  undergone  a 
change.  Fear  bowed  down  his  whole  soul,  and  was  so  written 
in  his  face  that  all  who  saw  him  could  read.*  It  could  hardly 
be  doubted  that,  if  there  were  a  revolution,  the  evil  counsellors 
who  surrounded  the  throne  would  be  called  to  a  strict  account ; 
and  among  those  counsellors  he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank. 
The  loss  of  his  places,  his  salaries,  his  pensions,  was  the  least 
that  he  had  to  dread.  His  patrimonial  mansion  and  wopds  at 
Althorpe  might  be  confiscated.  He  might  lie  many  years  in  a 
prison.  He  tnight  end  his  days  in  a  foireign  land  a  pensioner 
on  the  bounty  of  France.  Even  this  was  not  the  worst.  Vis- 
ions of  an  innumerable  crowd  covering  Tower  Hill  and  shout- 
ing with  savage  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  apostate,  of  a  scaffold 
hung  with  black,  of  Burnet  reading  the  prayer  for  the  depart- 
ing, and  of  Ketch  leaning  on  the  axe  with  which  Russell  and 

♦  Adda  says  that  Sunderland's  terror  was  visible,  ^^f  1688. 
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Monmouth  had  beett  maiigled  in  so  butcherly  a  fashion,  began 
to  haunt  the  unhappy  statesman.  There  was  yet  one  w^y  in 
wliich  he  might  escape,  a  way  more  terrible  to  a  noble  spirit 
than  a  prison  or  a  scaffold/  He  might  still,  by  a  well-timed 
and  useful  treason,  earn  his  pardon  from  the  foes  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  them  at  this  con- 
juncture services  beyond  all  price ;  for  he  had  the  royal  ear ; 
he  had  great  influence  over  the  Jesuitical  cabal;  and  he  was 
blindly  trusted  by  the  French  ambassador.  A  channel  of  com- 
munication was  not  wanting,  a  channel  worthy  of  the  purpose 
wliich  it  was  to  serve.  The  Countess  of  Sunderland  was  an 
artful  wom$in,  who,  under  a  show  <>£  devotion  which  imposed 
on  some  grave  men,  carried  on,  with  great  activity,  tK)th  amo- 
rous and  political  intrigues.*  The  handsome  and  dissolute 
Henry  Sidney  had  long  been  her  favorite  lover.  Her  husband 
was  well  pleased  to  see  her  thus  connected  with  the  court  of 
the  Hague.  Whenever  he' wished  to  transmit  a  secret  message 
to  Holland,  he  spoke  to  his  wife;  she  wrote  to  Sidney;  and 
Sidney  communicated  her  letter  to  William.  One  of  her  com- 
munications wa&.  intercepted  and  carried  to  James.  She  ve- 
hemently protested  that  it  was  a  forgery.  Her  husband,  with 
characteristic  ingenuity,  defended  himself  by  representing  that 
it  was-  quite  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  so  base  as  to  do  what 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  "  Even  if  this  is  Lady  Sunder- 
land's hand,"  he  said,  *'  that  is  no  affair  of  mine.  Your  majesty 
Jtnows.  my  .domestic  .misfortunes.  The  footing  on  which  my 
-wife  and  Mr.  Sidney  are  is  but  too  public.  Who  can  believe 
that  I  would  make  a  confidant  of  the  man  who  has  injured  my 
honor  in  the  tenderest,  point,  of  the  man  whom,  of  all  others, 
I  ought  most  to  hate  ?  "  t  This  defence  was  thought  satisfac- 
tory; and  secret  intelligence  was  still  transmitted  from  the 
wittol  to  the  adulteress,  from  the  adulteress  to  the  gallant,  and 
from  the  gallant  to  the  enemies  of  James. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  decisive  assurances  of  Sun- 
derland's support  were  conveyed  orally  by  Sidney  to  William 
about  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  certain  that,  fropn  that  time 
till  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  a  most  significant  corre- 
spondence was  kept  up  between  the  countess  and  her  lover;    A 

♦  Compare  Evelyn's  aocoimt  of  her  with  wha*^  thfe' Princess  of 
Denmark  wrote  about  her  to  the  Hdgue,  aadwith  her  own  letters  to 
Henry  Sidney. 

t  Bonrepaux  t<vS^igiielay,  July  ]Jf,  1686. 
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few  of  hfeir  lettfeti^,  pnirAy  tvrftten  in  cipher,  are  still  fextant. 
They  contain  professions  of  good  will  and  promises  of  service 
mingled  witfi  earnest  entreaties  for  protection.  The  wjriter 
intimates  that  her  husband  will  do  all  that  his  friends  at  the 
Hague  can  wish;^he  supposes  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  into  temporary  exile  ;  but  she  hopes  that  his  banish- 
ment will  not  b^  perpetual,  and  that  his  patrimonial  estate  will 
be  spared ;  and  she  earnestly  begs  to  be  informed  in  what  place 
it  will  be  best  for  him  to  take  refuge  till  the  first  fury  of  the 
storm  is  over.* 

The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most  welcome:  '  For,  as  the 
time  of  striking  the  great  blow  drew  near,  the  anxiety  of  Wil- 
liam became  intense.  From  common  eyes  his  feelings  wenj 
concealed  by  the  icy  tranquillity  of  his  demeanor ;  but  his 
whole  heart  was  oj^en  to  Bentinck.  ,  The  preparations  were 
not  quite  complete.  The  design  was  already  suspected,  and 
could  not  be  long  concealed.  The  King  of  France  or  the  city 
bf  Amsterdam  might  still  frustrate  the  whole  plan.  !f  Lewis 
%fei«  to  send  a  great  force  into  Brabant,  if  the  faction  which 
hated  the  Stadtholder  were  to  raise  its  head,  all  wAs  over.  "  My 
isuflferings,  my  disquiet,"  the  prince  wrote,  "are  dreadful.  I 
hardly  see  my  way.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  so  mnch  feel  the 
need  of  God's  guidance.''  t  Bentinck's  wife  was  at  this  time 
dangerously  ill ;  and  both  the  friends  were  painfully  anxiouS 
about  her.  "God  support  you,'*  William  wrote,  "and  enable 
you  to  bear  your  part  in  a  work  on  which,  as  far  as  human 
beings  can  see,  the  welfare  of  his  Church  depends."  J 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  desigi  so  vast  as  that  which 
had  been  formed  against  the  King  of  England  should  remain 
during  m^iiy  weekfe  a  secret.  ,No  art  could  prevent  intelligent 
Vtieri  &om  perceiving  that  William  was  making  great  military 
fend  naval  preparations,  and  from  suspecting  the  object  with 
which  those  preparations  were  made.  Eariy  in  August  hints 
that  some  great  event  was  approaching  were  whispered  up  and 
down  Lotidon.  The  weak  and  corrupt  Albeville  wbS  then  on 
ia  Visit  to  England,  a^d  was,  or  affected  to  be,  certain  that  the 
Dutch  government  entertained  no  design  unfriendly  to  James. 
■■    -         •  ■      <. '  -  . ,  ■ 

•  Sfee  he?  lettere  in  the  Sictiiey  Diary  and  Cbrrespdnaence  latelv 
g»bg8hed.  -  Mr.  R>x»  in  his  tjopy  of  Bteffloa'e  despatcheii,  nifltrked  the 
iM  of  AtigUBty'N.  fl.  l^aa,  at  th^  date  froiA  wMoh  it  ^as  qiiite  eet« 
tain  that  Sunderland  was  playing  false.  ^ 

t  Aug*  if,  1688.  I  Sept,  T^  W88. 
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But,  tluring  th6  absfeiice  6f  AlbeTille  frpm  his  pbst,  Avani  pfer- 
formed,  with  eminent  skill,  the  duties  both  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish ambassador  to  the  States,  and  supplied  Baiilion  as  well  as 
Lewis  with  ample  intelligence.  Avaux  was  satisfied  that  a 
descent  on  Englland  was  in  contemplation,  and  succeeded  in 
convinicing  his  master  bf  the  truth.  Every  courier  who  arrived 
at  Westminster,  either  fVom  the  Hague  or  from  Versailles, 
brought  earnest  warnings.*  But  James  Was  under  a  delusion 
Which  appears  to  have  been  artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderland. 
Thfe  Prince  of  Orange,  said  the  cunning  minister,  would  never 
dare  to  engage  in  an  expedition  beyond  sea^,  leaving  Holland 
defenceless.  The  States,  remembering  what  they  had  suffered 
and  what  they  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering  during  the  great 
agony  of  1672,  would  never  incur  the  risk  of  again  seeing  an 
invading  army  encamped  t»n  the  plain  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsteniam.  There  was  doubtless  much  discontent  in  England ; 
but  the  interval  was  immense  between  discontent  and  rebellion. 
Men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  not  disposed  lightly  to  hazard 
their  honors,  their  estates,  and  their  lives:  How  many  eminent 
Whigs  had  held  high  language  wlie'n  Monmouth  was  in'  the 
Netherlands!  And  y^t,  when  he  iset  up  "his  standard,  what 
eminent  man  had  joined  it  ?  It  was  easy  to  understand  why 
Lewis  affected  to  give  credit  to  these  idle  rumors.  He  doubt- 
less hoped  to  frighten  tire  king  of  England  into,  taking  tlie 
French  side  in  the  dispute  about  Cologne.  By  such  reasoning 
Janies  was  easily  lulled  into  stupid  security.t  The  alafm  and 
indignation  of  Lewis  increased  daily.  The  style  of  his  letters 
became  -sharp  and  vehement. J  He  could  not  understand,  he 
wrote,  this  lethargy  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis.  Was  the 
king  bewitched  >  Were  his  ministers  blind  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  iiobody  at  Whitehall  was  aware  of  what  was  passing  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  ?  Such  foolhardy  security  could 
scarcely  be  the  effect  of  mere  itxiprovidefice.  There  must  be 
foul  play.  James  was  evidently  in  bad  hands.  Barillon  was 
earnestly  cautioned  not  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  the 
English  ministers ;  but  he  was  cautioned  in  vain.     On  him,  as 

*  Avaux,  My  i^\  j^  Aug.  H,   16>8;   Lewis  to   iBariUou, 

t  BariUon,  -Aug.  *&*|^  1688;  Adda,*  ^^;  Clarke's  IMsx^ 
James,  ii.  177,  Orig.  Mem. 
t  Lewis  to  Barilloti,'Sept.  ^»  ^  H,  1688. 
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on  JameSf  Sunderlajid  h^id  cast  a.  spell  which  no  exhortation 
coulcl  break. 

Lewis  bestirred  himself  vigorously.  Bonrepaux,  who  w^ 
far  superior  to  Barillon  in  shrewdness,  and  who  had  always  dis- 
liked and  distrusted  Sunderland,  was  despatched  to  London 
with  an  offer  of  naval  assistance.  Avaux  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  declare  to  the  States  General  that  France  had  taken 
James  under  her  protection.  A  large  body  of  troops  was  held 
in  readiness  to  march  towards  the  Dutch,  frontier*  This  bold 
attempt  to  save  the  infatuated  tyrant  in  his  own  despite  was 
made  with  the  full  concurrence,  of  Skelton,  who  was  now  en- 
voy from  England  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Avaux,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  demanded  an 
audience  of  tlie  States.  It  was  readily  granted.  The  assem* 
bly  was  unusually  large..  The  general . belief  was,  that  some 
overture  respecting  commerce , was  about  to.  be  made ;  and  the 
president  brought  a  written  answer  framed  on  that  supposition. 
As  soon  as  Avaux  began  to  disclose  his  errand,. signs  of  un- 
easiness were  discernible.  Those  who  were  believe;!  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  cast  down  their  eyes. 
The  agitation  became  great,  when  the  envoy  aunounced  that 
his  master  was  strictly  bound  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
alliance  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  an^  that  any  attack  on  Eng" 
land  would  he  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
France.  The  president^  completely  taken  by  surprise,  stam- 
mered out  a,  few  evasive  phrases ;  and  the  conference  termi- 
nated* It  was  at  the  same  time,  notified  to  the  States  that 
Lewis  liad  taken  under  his  protection  Gardioal  Furatemburg 
and  the  Chapter  of  CJologne.* 

'The  deputies  were  in  great  agitation^  Some  reconmiended 
caution  and  delay.  Others  breathed  nothing  but  wan  Fagel 
spoke  vehemently  of  the  French  insolence,  and  implored  his 
brethren  not  to  be  daunted  by  threats.  ;  The  proper,  answer  to 
such  a  communication,  he  said,  was  to  levy  more -soldiers  and 
to  equip  more  ships.  A  courier  was  instantly  despatched  to 
recall  William  from  Minden,  where  he  was  holding  a  consulta- 
tion of  high  moment  with  the  Electpr  of  Brandenburg. 

But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  James  was  bent  on 
ruining  himself ;  and  every  attempt  to  stop  him  only  >  made 
him  rush  more  eagerly  to  his  doom.  When  his  throne  Was 
secure,  when  his  people  were  submissive,  <when  the  naost  obse- 


•ATaux.^.^^I688. 
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quious  of  parliaments  was  eager  to  anticipate  all  l^is  reason* 
able  wishes,  when  foreign  kingdoms  ^nd  commonwealths  paid 
emulous  court  to  him,  when  it  depended  only  on  himself 
whether  it  would  be  the  arbiter  of  Christendom,  he  had  stooped 
to  be  the  slave  and  the  hireling  of  France.  And  now  when, 
by  a  series  of  crimes  md  follies,  he  had  succeeded  in  alienating 
his  neighbors,  his  subjects,  his  soldiers,  his  sailors,  his  children, 
and  had  left  himself  no 'refuge  hut  the  protection  of  ^France,  he 
was  taken  with  a  fit  of  pride,  and  determined  to.  assert  his 
independence.  That  help  which,  when  he  did  6ot  want  it, 
he  had  accepted  with  ignominious  t^ars,  he  now,  when  it^was 
indispensable  to  him,  threw  contemptuously  away.  Having 
been  abjectj  when  he  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  punc- 
tilious in  maintaining  bis. dignity,  he  became  ungratefully 
haughty  at  ajDoment  when  hayghtine^  must,  bring  on  him  at 
once  derision  .and  ruin.  He- resented  the  friendly  intervention 
which  might  have  say:ed  him.  Was  evef.kjng.so  used  ?  Was 
he  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  that  others  mus,t  think  for  hjni  ?  Was 
he  a  petty  prince,^a  Cardinal  Furs^paburg,  who  ipust  fall  if 
not  upheld  by  a  powerful  patron  ?  Was  Jie  to  be  degraded  in 
the  estimation  >  of  all  Europe,  by  an  ostentatious  patronage 
which  he  had  never  asked  ?  Skelton  was  recalled  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Citters  w^s  well  received  at  Whitehall, 
and  had  a  loug.  audience.  He  could,  with  mone  truth  than 
diplomatists  on  such  occasions  think  at  all  necessary,  disclaim, 
on  the  part  of  the  States  General,  any  hostile  project.  For  the 
States  General  had,  as  yet,  no  oMcial  knowledge  of  the  design 
of  William;  nor  was  it  by  aay  means  .impossible  that  they 
rpight,  even  now,  refuse  to  sanction  that  design.  James^  de- 
clared that  he  gave  not  the  least  credit  to  the  rumors  of  a, 
Dutch  invasion,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment had  surprised  and  annoyed  him.  Middleton  was  directed 
to  assure  all  the  foreign  ministers,  that  there  existed  no.  such 
alliance  between  France  and  England  as  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles had,  for  its  own  ends,  pretendgtl.  To  the.  Nuncio  the 
king  said  that  the  designs  of  Lewis  were  palpable  and  should 
be  frustrated.  This  officious  protection  was  at  once  an  insult 
and  a  snare.  "  My  good  brother,"  said  James,  "has  excel- 
lent qualities  ;  but  flattery  and  vanity  have  turned  his  head."* 

*  Che  V  adulazione  e  la  vanitk  gli  avevano  tomato  11  capo."— Adda, 
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AtSdA,  wlio  was  much  more  anxious  about  Cologne  than  about 
Englaijd,  encouraged  this  strange  delusion.  Albeville^  who  had 
now  returned  to  his  post,  was  commanded  to  give  friendly  assur- 
ances to  the  States  General,  and  to  add  some'  high  language, 
whibh  might  have  been  becoming  in  the  mouth  of  Eliza- 
beth  or  Oliver.  "  My  master,"  he  said,  "is  raised,  alike  by 
his  power  and  by  his  spirit,  above  the  positibA  which  France 
affects  to  assign  to  him.  There  i^  some  difference  between  a 
king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of  Cologne."  The  recep- 
tion ofBonrepaux  at  Whitehall  was  cold.  The  naval  succors 
which  he  oflfered  were  not  absolutely  declined ;  but  he  was 
forced  to  return  without  haying  settled  ttny  thitig ;  and  the 
envoys,  both  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, were  informed  that  his  mission  had  been  disagreeable  to 
the  king  and  had  produced  no  result.  After  the- Kevolution 
Sunderiand  boasted,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  he  had  in- 
duced his  master  to  reject  the  jwroflfered  assistance. of  FVai^ce.* 

The  perverse  folly  of  James  naturally  ex-cited  the  mdigna- 
tion  of  his  powerful  neighbor.  Lewis  complained  that,  in 
,ietum  for  the  greatest  service  whi^h  he  could  render  to  the 
English  government,  that  govemment  had*given  him  the  lie  in 
the  face  of  all  Christendom.  He  justly  reimarked  that  what 
Avaux  had  said,  touching  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  Was  true  according  to  the  spirit,  though  perhaps 
not  according  to  ike  letter.  There  was  not  indeed  a  treaty 
digested  into  articles,  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified;  but  as- 
surances :equivalent  in  the  ^slimation  of  honorable  men  to  such 
a  treaty  had,  during  some  years,  been  constantly  exchanged 
between  the  two  courts.  Lewis  added:  that,  high  as  was  his 
own  place  in  Europe,  he  should  never  be  so  absurdly  jealoUs 
of  his  dignity  as-  to  see,  an  insult  in  any  act  prompted  by 
friendship.  But  James  was-  in  a  very  different  situation,  and 
wot»ld'Soon  learn  the  value  of  that  aid  which  he  had  so  un- 
graciously rejected,  t 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity  and  ingratitude  of  James, 

. — 1- _— — _: . — :: w, — ^ — ■  '    -      ■  ■'    ^- ' — »    -  ■ - 

•  Citters,  Sept.  ^,  1688;  Avatix,  Sejpit.  J?-,  ^j^^^rBarillou, 
*^'  ";  Wag6n)iar,  book  l3c;  Sunderland's  Apology.  It  has  been 
often  asserted  that  James  declined  the  h^lp  of  a  French  army.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  such  army  was  offered.  Indeed,  the  French  troops 
would  have  served  James  ifiuch  more  effectually  by  menacing  the 
frontiers  of  Holland  than  by  crossing  the  Channel 

t  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Sept.-fS,  1688. 
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it  would  have  been  wise  in  Lewis  to  persist  in  the  resolution 
which  had  been  notified  to  the  States  General.     Avaux,  whose 
sagacity  and  judgment  tnade  him  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Wil- 
liam, was  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  .  The  first  object  of  the 
French  government  —  so  the  skilful  envoy  reasoned  —  ought 
to  be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  op  England.     The  way 
to  prevent  that  descent  was  to  invade  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
and  to  menace  the  Batavian  frontier.     The  Prince  of  Orange, 
indeed,  was  so  bent  on, his  darling  enterprise  that,  he  would 
persist,  even  if  the  white  flag  were  flying  on  the  walls  of  Brus- 
sels.    He  had  actually  said  that,  if  the  Spaniards  could  only 
manage  to  keep  Ostend,  Mons,  aftd  Namur  tilt  the  next  spring, 
he  would  then  return  from  England  with  a  force  which  would 
eoon  recover  all  that  had  been  lost.     But,  though  such  was  the  a 
prince's  opmion,  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  States,     They  I 
would  not  readily  consent  to  send  their  captain-general  and  the  I 
flower  of  their  army  across  the  Gerrrtan  Ocean,  while  a  formi-f 
dable  enemy  threatened  their  own  territory.*  1^ 

•  Lewis  adfnitted  the  force  bf  these  reasoning ;  but  he  had  j 
already  resolved  on  a  different  line  of  action,     rerhaps  he  had  | 
been  provoked  by  the  discourtesy  and  .wrong-headedness  of  [ 
the  English  government,  and  indulged  his  temper  at  the  ex- ; 
pense  of  his  interest.     Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  the  counsels 
of  his  minister  of  war,  Louvois,  whose  influence  was  great,  and 
who  regarded  Avaux  with  no  fViendly  feeling.     It  was  deter-  \ 
mined  to  strike  in  a  quarter  remote  from  Holland  a  great  and  \ 
unexpected  Wow.     Lewis  suddenly  withdrew  his  troops  from  • 
Flandejrs,  and  poured  them  into  Germany.     One  anny,  placed  » 
under  the  nominal  command  of  theT)auphi;i,  bnf  really  directed 
by  the  Duke  of  Duras  and  by  Vauban,  the  father  of  the  science 
of  fortification,  invested   Philipsburg.     Another,   led  by  the 
Marquess  of  Boufflers,  seized  Worms,  Mentz,  and  Treves.     A 
third i  commanded  by  the  Marquess  of  Humieres,  entered  Bonn. 
All  dowii  the  Rhine,  from  Carlsruhe  to  Cologne,  the  French 
arms  were  victorious.      The  news  of  the  fall  of  Philipsburg 
reached  Versailles  on  All  Saints  day,  while  the  court  was 
listening  to  a  sermon  in  the  chapel.     The  king  made  a  sign  to 
the  preacher  to  slop,  announced  the  good  news  tio  the  congre- 
gation, and  kneeling  down  returned  thanks  to  God  for  this 
great  success.     The  audience   wept  for  joy.t   ,  The   tidings 

•  AYaux,  ^fi  (M.  A.  im. 
^  MfbJLanie  de^  fifevignfc,  ^^.  1688. 
30* 
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were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  sanguine  and  susceptible  people 
of  France.  Poets  celebrated  the  triumphs  of  their  magnificent 
patron.  Orators  extolled  from  the  pulpit  the  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church.  The  Te  Deum 
was  sung  with  unwonted  pomp  ;  and  the  solemn  notes  of  the 
organ  were  mingled  with  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  ^nd  the  blast 
of  the  trumpet.  But  there  was  little  cause  for  rejoicing.  The 
great  statesman  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the  European  coalition 
smiled  inwardly  at  the  misdirected  energy  of  his  foe.  Le^is 
had  indeed,  by  his  promptitude,  gained  some  advantages  on  the 
side  of  Germany ;  but  those  advantages  would  avail  little  if 
England,  inactive  and  inglorious  under  four  successive  kings, 
should  suddenly  resume  heir  old  rank  in  Europe.  A  few  weeks 
would  suffice  for  the  enterprise  on  which  the  fate  of  the  world 
depended  ;  apd  for  a  few  weeks  the  United  Provinces  were  in 
security.  .      . 

William  now  urged  on  his  preparations  with  indefatjgable 
activity,  and  with  less  secrecy  than  he  had  hitherto  thought 
necessary.  Assurances  of  support  came  pouring  in  daily  from 
foreign  courts^  Opposition  had  become  extinct  at  the  Hague. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Avaux,  eveii  at  this  last  moment,  exerted  all 
his  skill  to  reanimate  the  faction  which  had  contended  against 
three  generations  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  chiefs  of  that 
faction,  indeed,  still  regarded  the  Stadtholder  with  no  friendly . 
feeling.  They  had  reason  to  fear  that^  if  he  prospered  in 
England,  he  would  become  absdute  master  of  Holland.  Never- 
theless, the  errors  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  availed  himself  of  those  errors,  made  it  im- 
possible to  continjue  the  struggle  against  him.  He  saw  that 
the  time  had  come  for  demanding  the  sanction  of  the  States. 
Amsterdam  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  party  hostile  to  his 
line,  his  office,  and  his  person ;  ojid  even  from  Amsterdam  he 
had  at  this  moment-  nothing  to  apprehend.  ;  Some  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  that;  city  had  been  repeatedly  closeted  with 
him,  with  Pykvelt,  and  with  Bentinck,  and  had  been  induced 
to  promise  that  they^would  promote,  or  at  least  that  they  would 
not  oppo^e^the  great  design ;,  some  were  exasperated  by  the 
commercial  edicts  of  JLiCwis ;  some  were  in  deep  distress  for 
kinsmen  and  friends  who  were  harassed  by  the  French  dra- 
goons; some  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  causing  a  schism 
which  might,  be  fatal  to  the  Batavian  federation ;  and  some 
were  in  terror  of  the  commpo  people,  who,  stimulated  by  the 
exhortations  of  zealous  pr^ach^,  were  refidy  to  execute^  sum- 
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mary  justice  on  any  traitor  to  the  Protesttmt  cause.  The 
majority,  therefore,  of  that  town  council  which  had  long  been 
devoted  to  France  pronounced  in  favot  of  William's  under- 
taking. Thenceforth  all  fear  of  opposition  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  full  sanction  of  the 
federation  to  his  enterprise  w?^,  in  secret  sittings,  formally 
given,* 

The  prince  had  already  fixed  upon  a  general  well  qualified 
to  be  second  in  command.  This  was  indeed  no  light  matter. 
A  random  shot  or  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  in  a  moment 
leave  the  expedition  without  a  head.  It  was  necessary  that  a 
successor  should  be  ready  to  fill  the  vacant  pUce.  Yet  it  w^s 
impossible  to  make  choice  of  any  Englishman  jvithout  giving 
offeqce  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tories;  nor  had  any 
Englishman,  then  living  shown  that  he  possessed  the  military 
skill  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  not  easy  to  assign  preeminence  to  a  foreigner  with- 
out, wounding  the  national  sensibility  of  the  haughty  islanders. 
One  man  there  was,  and  only  one  in  Europe,  to  whom  no 
objection  could  be  found,  Frederic,  Count  of  Schpmberg,  a 
German,  sprung  from  a  noble  house  of  the  Palatinate. .   He  was 

Generally  esteemed  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art  of  war. 
lis  rectitude  and  piety,  tried  by  strong  temptations  and  never 
found  wanting,  commanded  general  respect  and  confidence- 
Though  a  Protestant,  he  had  been,  during  many  years,  in  the 
service  of  Lewis,  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  ill  offices  of  the 
Jesuits,  extorted  from  his  employer,  by  a  series  of  great  actions, 
the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France.  When  persecution  began  to 
rage,  the  brave  veteran  steadfastly  refused  to  purchase  the 
royal  favor  by  apostasy,  resigned,  without  one  murmur,  all  his 
honors  and  commands,  quitted  his  adopted  country  forever, 
and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  He  had  passed  his 
seventieth  year ;  but  both  his  mind  and  his  body  were  still  in 
full  vigor.  He  had  been  in  England,  and  was  much  loved  and 
honored  there*  He  had  indeed  a  recommendation  of  which 
very  few  foreigners  could  then  boast ;  for  lie  spoke  our  lan- 
guage, not  only  intelligibly,  but  with  grace  and  purity.  Fie 
was,  with  the  consent  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  with 

*  Witsen  MS.  quoted  by  Wagejiaar;  Lord.Lonsdale^s  Memoira; 
Avaux,  Oct.  Tj,  -rV»  1688.  The  formal  declaration  of  the  Sti^tes 
General,  dated  Oct.  ^,  will  be  found  in  the  Recneil  des  TVait^s, 
vol.  iv.  No.  225.  ' 
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the  warm  approbation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  English  parties, 
appointed  William's  lieutenant* 

And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded  with  British  adventurers 
of  all  the  various  parties  which  the  tyranny  of  James  had  united 
in  a  strange  coalition;  old  royalists  who  had  shed  their  blood 
for  the  throne,  old  agitators  of  the  afrny  of  the  parliament, 
Tories  who  had  been  persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  Whigs  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  for  their  share  in  the 
Rye  House  Plot.  - 

Conspicuous  in -this  great  assemblaee  were  Charles  Gerard, 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  an  aticient  Cavalier  who  had  fought  fot 
Charles  the  First  and  had  shared  the  .exile  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ;  Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  tiie 
unfortunate  Argyle,  but  had  inherited  nothing  except  an  illus- 
trious name  and  the  inalienable  affection  of  a  numerous' clan; 
Charles  Paulet,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  heir  apparent  of  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Winchester ;  and  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord  Dum- 
blarie,  heir*  apparent  of  the  earldom  of  Danby.  Mordaunt, 
exulting  in  the  prospect  of  adventures  irresistibly  attractive  to 
bis  fiery  nature,  was  among  the  foremost  volunteers.  Fletchet 
of  Saltoun  had  learned,  while  guarding  the  frontier  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  infidels,  that  there  was  once  moi^e  a  hope  of 
deliverance  for  his  country,  and  had  hastened  to  offer  the  help 
of  his  sword.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,. who  had,  since  his  flight  from 
Scotland,  lived  humbly  at  Utrecht,  now  emerged  from  his 
obscurity ;  but,  fortunately,  his  eloquence  could ,^on  this  occa- 
sion, do  little  mischief;  far  the  Prince  bf  Orange  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a  debating  society  such 
as  that  which  had  ruined  the  enterprise  of  Argyle.  The  subtle. 
and  restless  Wildman,  who  had  some  tirrie  before  found  England 
an  unsafe  residence,  and  had  retired.to  Germany,  now  repaired 
from  Germany  to  the  prince's  court.  There  too  was  Carstairs, 
a  Presbyterian  ^mister  from  Scotland,  who  in  ctafl  and  coufkg^ 
had  no  superior  among  the  politicians  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  intrusted  some  years  before  by  Fagel  with  important 
secrets,  arid  had  resolutely  kept  them  in  spite  of  the  most  horri- 
ble torments  which  could  be  inflicted  by  boot  and  thumbscrew. 
His  rare  fortitude  had  earned  for  him  as  large  a  share  of  the 
prince's  confidence  and  esteem  as  was  granted  to  any  man 
except  Bentinck.f-  Fefguson  could  not  remain  quiet  when  a 
*■■■■■■>■'  ■-  ■  ■  ■  '■ — ' '  i.i  ■•■  ■ .  I —      II    ' -  1     1 1^ „ ,  ■• 

*  Abregig  de  la  Vie  d?  J?r6d6ric  Btic  de  Seh£lmWg«  16dO ;  Sidney 
to  William,  June  30,  1688 1  Burnet,  i.  677.  ;     . 

t  Burnet,  i.  584. 
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revolation  was  preparing.  He  secured  for  bimself  a  passage 
ID  the  fleet,  fti^d  made  himself  busy  amoog  his  fellow-cml- 
grants;  but  be  fouad  himself  generally  distrusted  and  despised* 
He  had  been  a  great  man  in  the  knot  of  ignorant  ai>d  hot- 
headed outlaws  wlu>  had  urged  ^e  feeble  Monmouth  to  de- 
strucUon;  but  there  was^  no  place  for  a  low-minded  agitator, 
half  maniac  and  half  knave,  .am(»}g  the  grave  statesmen  and 
generals  who  partook  the  cares  of  the  resolute  and  sagacious 
Williani.  -  -     . 

The  difference  between  the  expedition  of  1685  and  the 
expedition  of  1688  was  sufficiently  marked  by  the  difference 
between  the  manifestoes  which  tlie  leaders  of  4;hose  expeditions 
published.  For  Monmouth  Fei^uson  had  scribbled  an  absurd 
and  brutal  libel  about  the  burning  of  London,  the  strangling,  of 
Godfrey,  the  butchering  of  Essex^  and  the  poisoning  of  Obexes. 
The  declaration  of  William  was  drawn  up  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary  Fagel,  who  was  highly  renowned  as  a  publicist 
Though  weighty  and  learned.,  it  was,  in  its  original  form,  much 
too  prolix;  but  it  was  abridged  and  translated  i^to  English  by 
Burnet,  who  well  tinderstood  the  art  of  popular  composition. 
It  began  by  a  solemn  preamble,  setting  forth  that,  in  every  com- 
munity, the  strict  observance  of  law  was  necessary  alike  to  the 
ha]:^ine8s  of  natimis  and  to  the  security  of  governments. .  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  there^re  seen  with  deep  concern  that 
the  fundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom  with  which  he  was  by  blood 
and  by  marriage  closely  connected  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil 
counsellors,  be^  grossly  and  systematically  violated.  The 
power  of  dispensing  with  acts  o£  parliament  bad  been  strained 
to  such  a  point  that  the  whole  legislative  authority  had  been 
transferred  to  the  crown.  Decisions  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  coQs|itution  had  been  obtained  from  the  tribunals  by 
turning  obt  judge  af^er  judge,  till  the.  bench  had  been  filled  with 
men  ready  to  obey  implicidy  the  directions  of  the  government. 
Notwithstanding  the  king^s  repeated  assurances  that  he  would 
maintain  the  established  religion,  persons  notoriously  iiostile  to 
that  religion'  had  been  promoted,  not  only  to  civil  offices,  but 
also  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  government  of  the  Church 
had,  in  defiance  of  express  statutes,  been  intrusted  to  a  new 
court  of  Hi^  Commission;  and  in  that  court  one  avowed 
Papist  h^d  a  seat  Good  subjects,  for  refusing  to  violate  their 
duty  and  their  oaths,  had  been  ejected  from  their  properly,  in 
contempt^ of  the  Great  (Siarter  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
Meanwhile  persons  who  could  not  legally  $et  foot  on  the  island 
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bad  been  placed  at  tbe  head  of  seminaries  for  tbe  corruption  of 
youth.  Lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants,  justices  of  the  peace, 
had  been  dismissed  in  multitudes  for  refusing  to  support  a  per- 
nicious and  unconstitutional  policy.  The  franchises  of  almost 
every  borough  iii  the  realm  had  been  invaded.  The  courts  of 
justice 'were  in  such  a  state  that  their  decisions,  even  in  -civil 
matters,  had  ceased  to  inspire  confidence,  and  that  their  Ser- 
vility in  criminal  cases  had  brought  on  the  kingdom  the  stain 
of  innocent  blood.  All  these  abuses,  loathed  by  the  English  | 
nation,  were  to  be  defended,  it  seemed,  byan  army  of  Irish  | 
Papists.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  most  arbitrary'  princes  had 
never  accounted  it  an  offence  in  a  subject  modestly*  and  peace- 
ably to  represent  his  grievances  and  to  ask  fbr  relief.  But 
supplication  was  now  treated  as' a'  high  misdemeanor  in  Eng- 
land. For  ho  crirne  but  that  of  offering  to  the  sovereign  a 
petition '  drawn'  up  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  had  be€n  imprisoned  and  prosecuted ;  and  every' 
judge  who  gave  his  voice  in  their  favor  had  instantly  been 
turned  out  The  calling  of  a  free  and  lawful  parliament  might 
indeed  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  all  these  evils ;  but_such  a 
parliament,  unless  the  whole  spirit  6f  th6  administration  were 
changed,  the  naticrti  "could  not  hope  to  see.  It  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  bring  together,  by  means  of  regu- 
lated corporations  and  of  Popish  returning  officers,  a  body 
which  would  be  a  House  of  Commons  in  ttame  alone.  Lastly, 
there  were  circumstances  which  raised  a  grave  suspicion  that 
the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was  n6t  really  bom 
of  the  qneen.  For  these  reasons  the  prince,  mindful  of  his  ' 
near  relation  to  the  royal  house  and  grateful  for  the  afJ^tion 
which  theJ  English  people  had  ever  shown  to  his  beloved  wife 
and  to  himself,  had  resolved,  in  compliance  with  the  request  : 
of  many  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  many  other  per- 
sons of  all  ranks,  to  go  over  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient  to 
repel  violence,  fife  abjured  all  thought' of  conquest.  He  pro- 
tested  that,  while  his  troops  reijnstined  in  the  island,  they  should 
be  kept  under  tlie  strictest  restraints  of  discipline,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  nation  had  been  delivered  frdm  tynmny,  they 
should  be  sent  back;  His  single  object  was  'to  have  a  free  and 
legal  parliament  assembled ;  and  to  the  decision  of  such  a 
parliament  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  leave  all  questions, 
both  J)ublic  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  declaration  were  hsmded  about  the- 
Hague,  signs  of  dissension  began  to  appeal  among  the  English. 
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Wildman,  indefatigable  in  mischief,  prevailed  on  some  of  his 
countrymen,  and,  among  others,  on  the  headstrong  and  volatile 
Mordaunt,  to  declare  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms  on  such 
grounds.  The  paper  had  been  drawn  up  merely  to  please  the 
Cavaliers  and  the  parsons.  The  injuries  of  the  Church  and 
the  trial  of  the  bishops  had  been  put  too  prominently  forward ; 
and  nothing  had  been  said  of  the  tyrannical  manner  iti  which 
the  Tories,  before  their  rupture  with  the  court,  had  treated  the 
Whigs.  Wildman  then  brought  forward  a  counterproject,  pre- 
pared by  himself,  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  wotild  have 
disgusted  all  the  Angjican  clergy  ntid  four  fifths  of  the  landed 
aristocracy.  The  leading  Whigs  strongly  opposed  him.  Rus- 
sell, in  particular,  declared  that,  if  sUch  an  msane  course  w^re 
taken,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the- coalition  from  which  alone 
the  nation  could  expect  deliverance.  The  disj5ute  was  at 
length  settled  by  the  authority  of  William,  who,  with  his  usual 
good  sense,  determined  that  the  manifesto  should  stand  nearly 
as  Fagel  and  Burnet  had  framed  it.* 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Holland,  James  had  at 
length  become  sensible  of  his  danger.  Intelligence,  which 
could  not  he  disregarded,  came  pouring  in  from  various  quar- 
ters. At  length  a  despatch  from  Albeville  removed  all  doubts. 
It  is  said  that,  when  the  king  had  read  it,  the  blood  Teft  his 
cheeks,  and  he  remained  some  time  speechless.t  He  might, 
indeed,  well  be  appalled.  The  first' easterly  wind  would  bring 
a  hostile  armament  to  the  shores  of  his  realm.  All  Europe, 
one  single  po^yer  alone  excepted,  was  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  news  of  his  downfall.  The  help  of  that  single  power  he 
had  madly  rejected.  Nay,  he  hkd  requited  with  insult  the 
friendly  iriterventioil  which  might  have  saved  him.  The 
French  armies  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  been 
employed  in  overawing  the  States  General,  were  besieging 
Philipsburg  or  garrisoning  Mentz.  In  a  few  days  he  might  \ 
have  to  fight,  on  English  ground,  for  his  crown  and  for  the  I 
birthright  of  his  infant  son.  His  means  were  indeed  in  * 
appearance  great.  The  navy  was  in  a  muck  more  efficient 
state  than  at  the  time  of  his*  accession ;  arid  the  improvement  r 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  exertions.  He  had 
appointed  no  lord  high  admiral  or  board  of  admiralty,  but  had 
kept  the  chief  direction  of  rharitime  affairs  in  his  own  hands, 

•  Burnet,  i.  775,780. 

*  Bachard'fl  History  of  the  Revqlution,  ii.  2« 
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&em1  had  been  strenupusly  s^ssisted  by  Pepys.  It  ijs  a  proverb, 
that  the  eye  of  a  master  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  that  of  g, 
deputy ;  and,  in  an  age  of  corruption  and  peculation,  a  depart- 
ment on  which  a  sovereign,  even  of  versr  slender  capacity, 
bestows  close  personal  attention  is  likely  to  b0  compauatively 
free  from  abuses.  It  wpuld  have  been  e^sy  to  find  an  abler 
minister  of  marine  than  James ;  but  it  would  j30t  have  been 
easy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of  that  age,  any  minister 
of  marine,  except  Jame3i  -who  would  not  have  embezzled 
stores,  taken  bribes  from  icontractoris,  arid  charged  the  crown 
with,  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had  never  been  made.  The 
king  was,  in  truth,  aljfQQst  the  only  J^erson  who  cguld  be 
trusLted  not  to  rob  the  king.  There  had  therefore  been, 
during  the  last  three  years,  much  less  waste  and  pilfering  in 
the  dockyards  .  than  formerly.  Ships  had  beeii  built  which 
were  fit  to  go  to  sea.  An  excellent  order  had  been  issued 
increasing  the  allovrances  of  captains,  and  at  the  same  time 
strictly  forbidding  them  to  scarry  merchandise  from  port  to 
port  without  the  royal  permission.  The  effect  of  these  re- 
forms was  alrieady, perceptible;  and  J^,mes  found  no  difficulty 
in  fitting  .out„  at  short  notice,  a  considerable  fleet.  Thirty  ship? 
of  the  line,  all  third  rates  and  fourth  rates,  were  collected  ua 
the.  Thames,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  The 
loyalty  of  Dartmouth  was  above  suspicion  ;.  ,and  he  was  thought 
to  have  sls  much  professional  skill  and  knowledge  as  any  o£ 
the  patrician  sailors  who,  in  thgit  age,  rose  to  the  highest  naval 
commands  without'  a  regular  naval  training,  and  who  were  at 
once  flag  officers  on  the  sea  and  colonels  pf  infantry  on  shore.* 
The  regular  army  vvas  the  largest  that  any  king  of  England 
had  ever  commanded,  and  was  rapiflly  augmented.  New 
companies  were  incorporated  with  the  -^xisting^  regiments. 
Commissions  for  the  raising  of  fresh  regiments  were  issued. 
Four  thousand  men  were  added  to  the  English  establishment. 
Three  thousand  were  sent  for  v^^ith  all  speed  from  Irdand, 
As  many  more  we^e  ordered  to  march  southward  from  Scotland. 
James  estimated  the.force  "with  which  he  should  beable  ,to  meet 
the  invaders  at  forty  thousand  troops,  .exclusive  of  the  militia.t 

*  Pepys's  Memoir*  rolatin^  to  the  Boyal  Navy,  16?0;   Clarke's 
Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  186,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Adda,  ^-^ ;  Cittere, 

Oci.  1  *  .  , 

t  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  186,  Qrig.  Mem. ;  Adda, 
«5n  ^  V'«W»»    oSTT* 
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The  navy  and  army  were  therefore  far  more  than  sufiicient 
to  repel  a  Dutch  invasion.  But  could  the  navy,  could  the 
army,  be  trusted  f  Would  not  the  trainbands  flock  by  thou- 
sands to  the  standard  of  tlw  deliverer  ?  The  party  which  had, 
a  few  years  before,  drawn  the  sword  for  Monmouth,  would 
undoubtedly  be  eager  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Qrange.  And 
what  had  become  of  the  party  which  had,  during  seven  and 
forty  years,  been  the  bulwark  of  monarchy?  Where  were 
now  those  gallant  gentlemen  who  had  ever  been  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  for  the  crown?  Outraged  and  insulted,  driven 
from  the  bench  of  justice^  and  deprived  of  all  military  com- 
mand, they  saw  the  f  erll  of  their  ungrateful  sovereign  with 
undisguised  delight  Where  were  those  priests  and  prelates 
who  had,  fipm  tea  thousand  pulpits,  proclaimed  the  duty  of 
obeying  the  aaointed  delegate  of  God?  Spme  of  them  had 
been  imprisoned :  some '  had  been  plundered :  all  had  been 
placed  under  the  irpn  rule  of  the  High  Commission,  and  had 
been  in  hourly  fear  lest  some  new  freak  of  tyTann3r  i^ould 
deprive  .  them  of  their  freeholds  and  leave  them  without  a 
morsel  of  bread.  That  Churchmen  would  even  now  so  com- 
pletely forget  the  doctrine  which  had  been  their  peculiar  boast 
as  to  join  in  active  resistance  seemed  incredible.  But  could 
their  oppressor  expect  to  find  among  them  the  spirit  which  in 
the  preceding  generation  had  ^iumphed  over  the  armies  of 
Essex  and  Waller,  and  had  yielded  only  after  a  desperate 
struggle  to  the  genius  and  vigor  of  Cromwell?  The  tyrant  ^ 
was  overcome  by  fear.  He  ceased  to  repeat  that  concession 
had  always  ruined  princes ;  and  sullenly  owned  that  he  must 
stoop  to  court  the  Tories  once  more.*  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Halifsix  was,  at  this  time,  invited  to  return  to  ofRce, 
and  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  The  part  of  mediator 
between  the  throne  and  the  nation  was  of  all  parts  that  for 
which  he  was  best  qualified,  and  of  which  he  was  most  am- 
bitious. Haw  the  negotiation  with  him  was  broken  off  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  question  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  was  the  insurmountable  difficulty.  His  hostility 
to  that  power  had  caused  his  disgrace  three  years  before' ;  and 
nothing  that  had  since  happened  had  been  of  a  nature  to 
change  his  views.     James,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  fully  deter- 

•  Adda,  ^^,  1688.    This  despatch  describes  strongly  James's 
diead  of  a  luiversal  defection  of  his  ffabjeoti. 
VOL.   11.  81 
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mined  to  make  no  concession  on  that  point.*  As  to  other 
matters  he  was  less  pertinacious.  He  put  forth  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  solemnly  promised  to  protect  the  Church  of  Eng-  ; 
land  and  to  maintain  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  declared  ' 
himself  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  con- 
cord. He  would  no  longer  insist  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons;  and  he  tnisted  that 
his  people  would  justly  appreciate  such  a  proof  of  his  dispo- 
sition to  meet  their  wishes.  Three  days  later,  h6  notified  his 
intention  to  replace  all  the  magistrates  and  deputy/ lieutenants 
who  had  been  dismissed  for  refusing  to  support  his  policy.  On 
the  day  after  the  appearance  of  this  notification,  Compton^s 
suspension  was  taken  off.  t 

At  the  same  time,  the  king  gave  an  audience  to  all  the 
bishops  who  were  then  in  Loudon.  They  had  requested  ad- 
mittance to  his  presence  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  their 
counsel  in  this  emergency.  The  primate  was  spokesman. 
He  respectfully  asked  that  the  administration  might  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  persons  duly  qualified,  that  all  acts  done  under 
pretence  of  the  dispensing  power  might  be  revoked,  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  might  be  annulled,  that  the  wrongs 
of  Magdalene  College  might  be  redressed,  and  that  the  old 
franchises  of  the  municipal  corporations  might  b^  restored. 
He  hinted  very  intelligibly  that  there  was  one  most  desirable 
event  which  would  completely  secure  the  throne  and  quiet  the 
distracted  realm.  If  his  majesty  would  reconsider  the  points 
in  dispute  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England,  per- 
haps, by  the  divine  blessing  on  the  arguments  which  the  bishops 
wished  to  lay  befoite  him,  he  might  be  convinced  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his.  father  and  of  his  grand- 
father. Thus  far,  Sancrofl  said,  he  had  spoken  the  sense  of 
his  brethren.  There  remained  a  subject  on  which  he  had  not 
taken  counsel  with  them,  but  to  which  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  advert.  He  was  indeed  the  only  man  of  his  profession  who 
could  advert  to  that  subject  without  being  suspected  of  an  inter- 
ested motive.  The  metropolitan,  see  of  York  had  been  three 
years  ■  vacant.  The  archbishop  implored  the  king  to  fill  it 
speedily  with  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  and  added  that  such 

^  •  All  the  light  which  we  have  respecting  this  negotiatioii  is  de- 
rived from  Beresby.    His  informant  was  a  lady  whom  he  does  not 
name,  and  who  certainly  was  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
t  London  Gazette,  Sept.  24,  27,  Oct.  1,  168S. 
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a  divine  ndight  without  difficulty  be  found  among  those  who 
then  stood  in  the  royal  presence.  The  king  commanded  him- . 
self  sufficiently  to  return  thanks  for  this  unpalatable  counsel, ' 
and  promised  to  consider  what  had  been  said.*  Of  the  dis-  • 
pensing  power  he  would  not  yield  one  tittle.  No  unqualified' 
person  was  removed  from  any  civil  or  military  office.  But 
some  of  Sancroft's  suggestions  were  adopted.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  abolished.t  It 
was  determined  that  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  which 
vhad  been  forfeited  six  years  before, should  be  restored;  and 
the  chancellor  was  sent  in  state  to  carry  back  thb  venerable 
parchment  to  Guild  hall. |  A  week  later,  the.  public  was  informed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,' who  was  by  virtue  of  his  office 
visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  had  it  in  charge  from  the  king  tp 
correct  whatever  was  amiss  in  that  society.  It  was  not  without 
a  long  struggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that  James  stooped  to  this  hu- 
miliation. Indeed  he  did  not  yield  till  the  Vicar  Apostdic  Ley- 
bum,  who  seems  to  have  behaved  on  all  occasions  like  a  wise 
and  honest  man,  declared  that  in' his  judgment  the  ejected  presi- 
dent and  fellows  had  been  wronged,  and  that,  on  religious  as 
well  as  on  political  grounds,  restitution  ought  to  be  made  to 
them.$  In  a  few  days  appeared  a  proclamation  restoring  the 
forfeited  franchises  of  all  the  munkipal  corporations.  || 

Jaooes  flatteied  himself  that  concessions  so  great  made  in 
the  short  space  of  a  month  would  bring  batok  to  him  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  concessions 
made  before  there  was  reason  to  expect  an  invasion  from  Hol- 
land would  have  done  VQiUch  to  conciliate  the  Tories.  But  grati- 
tude-is BOt  to  be  expected  by  rulers  who  give  to  fear  what  they  ; 
have  refused  to  justice.    During  three  years  the  king  had  been 

*  Tanner' MSS.;  Bnmet,  i.  784.  Gurnet  has,  I  think,  confounded 
this  audience  with  an  audience  which  tocdc  plaqe  a  few  weeks  lAter>. 

t  London  Gazette,  Oct.  8,  1688. 

t  Ibid. 

§  London  Gazette,  Oct.  15,  1688;  Adda,  Oct.  'f|.  The  Nuncio, 
though  generally  an  enemy  to  violent  courses,  seems  to  have  opposed 
the  restoration  of  Hough,  probably  from  regard  for  the  interests  of 
GifGurd  and  the  other  Koman  Catholics  who  were  quartered  in  Mag- 
didene  College.  Leyburn  declared  himself  **  nel  sentimento  che  fosse 
stato  uno  spoglio,  e  che  il  possesso  in  cui  si  trovano  ora  li  CattoUci 
fosse  violento  ed  illegale,  onde  non  era  privar  questi  di'un  dritto 
acquisto,  ma  rendere  agU  altri  queUo  che  era  stato  levato  con  vio- 
lenza."  ■  .      .  ^ 

li  London  Gazette,  Oct.  18,  1688. 
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proof  to  all  argament  and  to  all  entreaty.  Eveiy  mmister  Who 
had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution  of  the  realm  had  been  disgracedr  A  parlia* 
ment  eminently  loyal  had  ventured  to  protest  gently  and 
respectfully  against  a  violalion  of  the  fundamental  laws  ofEng- 
land,  and  had  been  sternly  reprimanded,  prorogued,  and  dis- 
solved>  Judge  after  judge  had  been  stripped  of  the  ermine  for 
declining  to  give  decisions  opposed  tO  the  whole  common  and 
statute  law.  The  most  respectable  Cavaliers  had  been  ex* 
eluded  ftom  all  share  m  the  government  of  their  counties  for 
refusing  to  betrtiy  the  public  liberties.  Scores  ef  clergymen 
had  been  deprived  of  their  livelihood  for  observing  their  oaths. 
Prelates,  to  whose  steadfast  fidelity  the  tyrant  owed  the  crown 
which  he  wore,  had  on  their  knees  besought  him  not  to  com^ 
mand  them  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  land.  Their 
modest  petition  had  been  treated  as  a  seditious  UbeL  They  had 
been  browbeaten,  threatened,  imprisoned,  prosecuted,  and  had 
narrowly  escaped  utter  ruin.  Then  at  length  the  nation,  find- 
ing that  right  was  borne  down  by  might,  and  that  even  sup* 
plication  was  regarded  as  a  crime,  began  fo  think  of  trying  thd 
chances  of  war.  The  oppressor  learned  that  an  armed  de* 
liverer  was  at  hand,  and  woUld  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  Whigs 
and  Tories,  Dissenters  and  Chumhmen.  All  was  immedlafisly 
changed.  That  government  which  had  requited  constant  and 
zealous  service  with  spoliation  and  persecution,  that  govern- 
ment which  to  weighty  reasons  and  pathetic  entreaties  had 
replied  only  by  injuries  and  insuhs,  became  in  a  moment 
strangely  gracious.  Every  Gazette  noVannounced  the  removal 
of  some  grievance.  It  was  then  evident  that  on  the  equity,  the 
humanity,  -the  plighted  woM  of  the  king,  no  reliance  could  be 
placed,  and  that  he  would  govern  well  -only  so  long  as  he  was 
Under  the  strong  dread  of  resistance.  His  subjects  were  there- 
fore by  no  means  disposed  to  restore  to  him  a  confidence  whk^h 
he  had  justly  forfeited,  or  to  relax  the  pressure  Which  had 
wrung  from  him  the  only  ijood  acts  of  his  whole  reign.  The 
general  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  became  every 
day  stronger.  The  gales,  which  at  this  time  blew  obstinately 
from  the  west,  and  which  at  once  prevented  the  princess  arma- 
ment from  sailing  and  brought  fresh  Irish  regiments  from 
Dublin  to  tJhester,  were  bitterly  cursed  and  reviled  by  the  ety- 
mon people.  The  weather,  it  was  said,  >ms  Popish.  Crowds 
stood  in  Cheapside  gazing,  intently  at  the  weathercock  on  the 
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graceful  steeple  of  Bow  Chumh,  and  praying  for  ti  Protestant 
wind.* 

Th^  general  feeling  was  strengthened  by  an  event  which, 
though  merely  accidental,  was  not  unnaturally  aschhed  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  king.    The  Bishop  of  Winchester  announced 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  comfnands,.he  designed  to  restore 
the  ejected  members  of  Magdalene  College.    He  ^ed  the 
twenty-first  of  Octuber  for  this  ceremony,  and  on  the  twentieth 
went  down  to  Oxford,     The  whole  university  was  in  expecta* 
tion*     TJhe  eJEpelled  feUows  had  arrived  from  all  parte  of  the 
kingdom,  eager  to  take  possession  of  their  beloved  home. 
Three  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback  escorted  the  visitor  to 
his  .lodgings.     As  he  passed,  the  bells  rang,  and  the  High 
Street  was  crowded  with  shouting,  spectators.     He  retired  to 
rest. ,   The  next  mornings  joyous  crowd  assembled  at  the  gates 
of  Magdalene ;  but  the  bifidiop  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  j 
and  soon  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  roused  from  his  bed  i 
by  a  royal  messenger^  and  had  been  directed  to  repair  imme-  < 
diately  to   Wbiteli^U*     This  strange  disappointment  caused  v] 
much  wonder  and  anxiety;  but  in  a  few  hours  came  news  ^ 
which,  to  minds  disposed,  not  without  reason,  to  think  the  worst,  j 
seemed  completely  to  explain  the  king's  change  of  purpose,  > 
The  Dutch  armament  had  put  oi^t  to  sea,  and  hi^i  been  driven] 
back  by  a  storm.     The  disaster  was  e^ggerated  by  rumor/ 
Many  ships,  it  waa  satd«  had  been  lost.     Thousands  of  horses 
had  perished.    AU  thought .  of  a  design  on  England  must  be  , 
relinquished,  at  least  for  the  present  year.     Here  was  a  lesscHi  \ 
for  the  nation,     WhUe  James  expect^  immediate  invasion  and  ( 
rebellion,  he  had  given  orders  that  reparation  should  be  made  | 
(o  those  whom  he  bad  unlawfully  despoiled.     As  soon  as  he  ^ 
found  himself  safe,  those  orders  had  been  revoked.     This  im* 
putation,  though  at  that  time  g^ierally  believed^,  and  though, 
since  that  time,  repeated  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  b^n 
well  informed,  wAs  without  foundation.     It  is  certain  that  the 
mishap  of  the  Dutch  fleet  could  not,  by  any  mode  of . communis 
cation,  have  been  known  at  Westminster  till  some  hours  ^fter  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  hud  received  the  summons  which  called 
him  away  from  Oxford;.  The  king, however,  had  little  right  to  - 

♦  "  Vento  Papiita,"  say«  Adda,.^^,  1688,    The  expression  Prot- 
estant wind  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  east  wind  wMch^ 
kept  Tyrco&nel,  doling  BooDe  .time,  iicm  takioqg  possession  of  the' 
government  of  Ireland.    See  the  first  part  of  liUahuUsso. 
31» 
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complain  of  the  Buspicions  of  his  people.  If  they  sometimes, 
without  severely  examining  evidence,  ascribed  to  his  dishonest 
policy  what  was  really  the  effect  of  accident  or  inadvertence, 

i^e  feult  was  his  own.     That  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of 

fbreaking  faith  should  be  distrusted  when  they  mean  to  keep  it 

lis  part  of  their  just  and  natural  punishment* 
-"  It  is  remarkable  that  James,  on  this  occasion;  incurred  one 
unmerited  Imputation  solely  in  consequence  of  his  eagerness 
to  clear  himself  from  another-  imputation  equally  unmerited. 
The  Bishdp  of  Winchester  had  been  hastily  simimbned  from 
Oxford  to  attend  ax^  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, or  rather  an  assembly  of  Notables,  which  had  been  con- 
voked at  Whitehall.  Wifii  the  privy  councillors  were  joined, 
in  this  solemn  sitting,  all  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal  who 
chanced  to  be  *in  or  near  the  capital,  the  judges,  the  crown 
lawyers,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. A  hint  had  been  given  to  Petre  that  he  would  do  well  to 
absent  himself.  In  truth  few  of  the  peers  would  hav^  chosen 
to  sit  with  him.  Near  the  head  of  the  board  a  chair  of  state 
was  placed  for  -the  queen  dowager.  The  Princess  Anne  had 
been  requested  to  attend,  but  had  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of 
delicate  health. 

I  James  informed  this  great  assembly  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
.  */.  sary  to  produce  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  arts  of  bad 
men  had  poisoned  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  very 
(  :  many  believed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 
But  Providence  had  graciously  ordered  things  so  that  scarcely 
any  prince  had  ever  come  into  the  worid  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  witnesses.  Those  witnesses  then  appeared  and  gave 
their  evidence.  After  all  the  depositionis  had  been  taken,  James 
with  great  solemnity  declared  that  the  imputation  thrown  on 
him  was  utterly  false,  and  that  he  would  rather  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths  than  wrong  any  of  his  children. 

All  who  were  ptesent  appeared  to  be  satisfied.  The  evi- 
dence was  instantly  published,  and  was  allowed  by  judicious 

i  and  impartial  persons  to  be  decisive.t     Bi^t  the  judicious  are 

'[always  a  minority ;  and  scarcely  any  body 'was  then  impartial. 

The  whole  nation  was  convinced  that  all  sincere  Papists  thought 

*  All  the  evidence  oh  this  point  is  colleoted  in  Howell's  editibti  of 
the'State  Trials.     • 

t  It  will  be  found,  with  much  illustrative  matter,  in  HoweU*s  edi- 
tion of  the  State  TriaLk 
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it  a  daty  to  perjure  themselves  whenever  they  could,  by  perjury, 
serve  the  interests  of  their  church.  Men  who,  having  been 
bred  Protestants,  had  for  the  sake  of  lucre  pretended  to  be 
converted  to  Popery,  were,  if  possible,  less  trustworthy  even 
than  sincere  Papists.  The  depositions  of  all  who  belonged  to 
these  twa  classes  were  therefore  regarded  as  mere  nullities. 
Thus  the  weight-  of  the  testimony  on  which  James  had  relied 
was  greatly  reduced.  What  remained  was  malignantly  scru- 
tinized. To  every  one  of  the  few  Protestant  witnesses  who  had 
said  any  thin^  nmterial  some  exception  was  taken.  Onfe  was 
notoriously  a  greedy  sycophant.  Another  h^ad  not  indeed  yet 
apostatized,  but  was  nearly  related  to  ^d  apostate.  The  people 
asked,  as  they  had  asked  from  the  first,  why,  if  all  was  right,  the 
king,  knowing,  as  he  knew,  that  many  doubted  the  reality  of  his 
wife's  pregnancy,  had  not  taken  care  that  the  birth  should  be 
more  satisfactorily  proved.  Wcw  there  nothing  suspicious  in 
the  false  reckoning,  in  the  sudden  change  of  abode,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Princess  Anne  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ?  Why  was  no  prelate  of  the  Established  Church  in 
attendance  ?  Why  was  not  the  Dutch  ambassador  summoned  ? 
Why,  above  all,  were  not  the  Hydes,  loyal  servants  of  the 
crown,  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  and  natural  guardians ^of  the 
interest  of  their  nieces,  suffered  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of 
Papists  which  was  aii^embled  in  and  near  the  royal  bedchamber  ? 
Why,  in  short,' was  there,  in  thfe  long  list  of  assistants,  not  a 
single  name  which  commanded  public  confidence  and  respect  ? 
The  true  answer  fo  these  questions  was,  that  the  king's  under- 
standing was  weak,  that  his  temper  was  despotic^  and  that  he  had 
willingly  seized  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  contempt  for 
the  opinion  of  his  subjects.  But  the  multitude,  not  contented! 
with  this  explanation,  attributed  to  deep-laid  villany  what  wasfl 
really  the  effect  of-  folly  and  perverseness.  Nor  was  thii  ^ 
opinion  confinod  to  the  multitude.  The  Lady  Anne,  at  her 
toilet,  on  the  morning  after  the  council,  spoke  of  the  investi- 
gation with  such  itoorn  as  emboldened  the  very  tirewomen  who 
were  dressing  her  to  put  in  their  jests.  Some  of  the  lords 
who  had  heard  the  examination,  and  had  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied, were  really  unconvinced.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in 
particular,  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  beltfeve  that  a  fraud 
had  been  practised. 

The  depositions  taken  before  the  council  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  the  hands  of  the  public  when  it  was  noised  abroad.that 
Sunderland  had  been  dismissed  from  all  his  places.    The  news 
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of  his  disgrace  seenM  to  have  taken  the  poUticieae  of  the  eo^e^ 
houses  by  surprise,  but  did  not  astonish  those  who  had  observed 
what  was  passing  in  the  palace.  Treason  had  not  been  brought 
home  to  him  by  legal,  or  even  by  tangible,  evidence ;  but  there 
was  a  strong  suspicion  among  those  who  watched  him  closely 
that,  through  some  channel  or  other,  he  was  in  commiinication 
witli  the  enemies  of  that  government  in  which  he  occupied  so 
high  a  place.  He,  with-unaboished  forehead,  imprecated  on  his 
own  head  all  evil  hero  and  hereafter  if  he  was  guilty.  His 
only  fault,  he  protested^  was,  that  he  had  served  the  crown  too 
well.  Had  he  not  given  hostages  to  the  royal  cause  ?  Had 
he  not  broken  down  every  bridge  by  which  he  could,  in  case  of 
a  disaster,  effect  his  retreat  ?  Had  he  not  gone  all  lengths  in 
favor  of  the  dispensing  power,  sate  in  the  High  Commission, 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the  bishops,  Appeared 
as  a  witness  against  them,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  amidst  the 
hisses  and  curses  of  the  thousands  who  iUled  Westminster 
Hall  ?  Had  he  not  given  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  by  renouncing 
his  religion,  and  pu^icly  joining  a  church  which  the  nation 
detested  ?  What  had  he  to  hope  from  a  change  ?  What  had 
he  not  to  dread  ?  Them  arguments,  though  plausible,  and 
though  set  off  by  the  most  insinuating  iaddress,  could  not  re- 
move the  impression  which  whispera  and  reports  arriving  at 
once  from  a  hundred  difibrent  quartern  had  produced.  The 
king  became  daily  colder  and  colder.  Sunderland  attempted 
to  support  himself  by  th^  queen's  help,  obtained  an  audience 
of  her  majesty,  and  was  actuiUly  in  her  apartment  when  Mid- 
dleton  entored,  and,  by  the  king's  orders*  demanded  the  seals. 
That  evening  the  fallen  minister  was  for  the  last  time  closeted 
with  the  prince  whom  he  had  flattered  and  betrayed.  The 
interview  was  a  strange  one.  Sunderland  acted  calumniated 
virtue  to  perfection.  He  regretted  not,  he  said,  the  secretary* 
ship  of  state  or  the  presidency  of  the  ceudcil,  if  only  he 
retained  his  sovereign's  esteem.  ^^  Do  not,  sir,  do  not  make 
me  the  most  unhappy  gentleman  in  your  dominkxis,  by  refus- 
ing to  declare!  that  yow  acquit  me  of  disloyalty."  The  king 
hardly  knew  what  to  believe.  There  was  no  positive  proof  of 
guilt ;  and  the  energy  and  pathos  with  which  Sunderland  lied  might 
have  imposed  on  a  keener  understanding  the^o  that  with  which  he 
had  to  deal.  At  the  French  embassy  his  professions  still  found 
credit.  There  he  declared  that  he  should  remain  a  few  days 
in  London  and  show  himself  at  court  He  would  then  retire  to 
his  country  seat  at  Althorpe,  and  try  to  repair  his  dilapidated 
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fortunes  by  eeoooiay.  If  a  revolution  should  take  place^  hs 
must  fly  to  France.  His  ill-requiled  loyalty  had  left  him  no 
other  place  of  refuge.* 

The  seals  which  had  been  taken  from  Sunderland  were 
delivered  to  Preston.  The  sam^  Gazette  which  announced  this 
change  coiitained  the  official  intelligence  of  the  disaster  which 
had  befallei^  the  Dutch  fleet't  That  disaster  was  serious, 
though  far  less  serious  than  the  king  sjad  his  few  adhecents, 
misled  by  their  wishes^  were  disposed  to  believe. 

On  the  Mxteenth  of  October^  according  to  the  English  reck* 
oning,  was  held  a  solemn  sitting  of  ih^  States  of  Holland. 
The  prince  came  to  bid  them  farewell.  He  (banked  them  for 
the  kindness  with  which  they,  had  watched .  over  him  when  ha 
was  left  an  orphan  child,  for  the  confidence  which  they  had 
reposed  in  him  during  his  adminbtratbn^  and  for  the  assistance 
which  they  had  granted  to  him  at  this  momentous  cnsis«  He 
entreated  them  to  believe  that  he  had  always  meant  and 
endeavored  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  country.  He  was 
now  quitting  them,  perhaps  never  to  return.  If  he  •should  fall 
in  defence  of  the  reformed  religion  and  of  the  independence  of 
Europe,  be  commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their  care.  The 
Grand  Pensionary  answered  in  a  faltering  voice ;  and  in  all 
that  grave  senate  there  was  non6  who  could  refrain  from  shed- 
ding tears.  But  the  iron  stoicism  of  William  never  gave  way  ; 
and  he  stood  among  his  weeping  friends  calm  and  austere  as  if 
he  had  been  about  to  leave  therp  only  for  a  short  visit  tg  his 
hunting-grounds  at  Loo4 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns  aocompanied  him  to  his 
yacht.  Even  the  representatives  of  Amsterdam,  so  long  the 
chief  ae«t  of  opposition  to  his  administration,  joined  in  paying 
him  this  compliment  Public  prayers  were  offered  for  him  on 
that  day  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys  and  went  oh 
board  of  a  frigate  called  the  Brill.  His  flag  was  immediately 
hoisted.  It  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quartet  with  those 
of  England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters  three  feet  long, 
was  happily  chosen.    The  House  of  Orange  had  long  used  the 

■      ■'       ■"■■» 11  »  i»M>  II     II.  I         Kim         m      ...1.  ■ 

*  Bazillon,  Oct.  iV»  ii*  li^i^  N^Ti*  n^»  kSTV  ^^^»   -^-dda. 

Not.  6* 

t  London  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  1688.  ^ 

i  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  States  of  HoQsnd  and  West 
ftiesland ;  Buxnet,  L  782. 
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elliptical  device,  *^I  will  maintain.'^  The  ellipsis  was  now 
filled  up  with  words  of  high  import, — ^^  The  liberties  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Protestant  religion.^' 

The  prince  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board  when  the 
wind  became  fair.  On  the  nineteenth  the  armament  put  to 
sea,  and  traversed,  before  a  strong  breeze,  about  half  the  dis* 
tance  between  the  Dutch  and  English  coasts.  Then  the  wind 
changed,  blew  hard  from  the  west,  and  swelled  into  a  violent 
tempest.  ,  The  ships,  scattered  and  in  great  distress^  regained 
the  shore  of  Holland  as  they  best  might.  The  Brill  reached 
Helvoetsluys  on  the  twenty-first  The  prince's  fellow-passen* 
gers  had  observed  with  admiration  l^at  neither  peril  nor  mortifi- 
cation had  for  one  moment  disturbed  his  composure.  He  now^ 
though  suffering  from  seasickness,  refused  to  go  on  shore  ;  for, 
he  conceived  that,  by  remaining  on  board,  he  should  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  notify  to  Europe  that  the  late  misfortune 
had  only  delayed  for  a  very  short  tmie  the  execution  of  his 
/purpose.  In  two  or  three  days  the  fieet  reassembled.  One 
{vessel  only  had  been  cast  away.  Not  a  single  soldier  or 
Isailor  was  missing.  Some  horses  had  perished ;  but  ^is  loss 
the  prince  with  great  expedition  repaired  ;  and,  before  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  had  spread  the  news  of  his  mishap,  he  was  again 
ready  to  sail.* 

His  declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a  few  hours.  On  the 
first  of  November  it  began  to  be  mentioned  in  mysterious  whis^ 
pers  by  the' politicians  of  London,  was  passed  secretly  from 
man  to  man,  and  was  slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the  post-office. 
One  of  the  agent^  was  arrested,  and  the  packets  of  which  he 
was  in  charge  were  caitied  to  Whitehall.  The  king  read,  and 
was  greatly  troubled.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hide,  the  paper 
from  all  human  eyes.  He  threw  into  the  fire  every  copy  which 
had  been  brought  to  him,  except  one ;  and  that  one  he  would 
scarcely  trust  out  of  his  own  hands.t 

The  paragraph  in  the  manifesto  which  disturbed  him  most 
was  that  in  which  it  was  said  that  some  of  the  peers,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  invade  Eng- 
land. Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham  were  then  in  Lon- 
don.    They  were  immediately  summoned  to  the  palace  and 

•  London  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  1688 ;  Burnet,  L  782 ;  Bentinck  to  his 
t  Citters,  Nov.  fj,  1688;  Adda,  Nov.  A- 
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interrogated.  Halifax, 4hough  conscious  of  innocence,  refused 
at  first  to  make  any  answer.  "  Your  majesty  asks  me,"  said 
he,  ^^  whether  I  have  committed  high  treason.  If  I  am  sus- 
pected, let  me  be  brought  before  my  peers.  And  how  can 
your  majesty  place  any  dependence  on  the  answer  of  a  culprit 
whose  life  is  at  stake?  Even  if  I  had  invited  his  highness 
over,  I  sliould  without  scruple  plead  Not  Guilty."  The  king 
declared  that  he  did  not  at  all  consider  Halifax  as  a  culprit,  and 
that  he  had  asked,  the  question  as  one  gentleman  asks  another 
who  has  been  calumniated  whether  there  be  the  least  founda- 
tion for  the  calumny.  ^*^  In  that  "case,"  said  Halifax,  "  I  have 
no  objection  tq  aver,  as  a  gentleman  speaking  to  a  gentleman, 
on.  my  honor,  which  is  as  sacred  as  my  oath,  that  I  have  not 
invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  over."  *  Clarendon  and  Notting- 
ham said  the  same.  The  king  was  still  more  anxious  to  ascer-  [ 
tain  the  temper  of  the  prelates.  If  they  were  hostile  to  him^ 
his  throne  was  indeed  in  danger.  But  it  could  not  be.  There  ' 
was  something  monstrous  in  the  supposition  that  any  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  rebel  against  his  sovereign. 
Compton  was  called  into  the  royal  closet,  and  asked  ^whether 
he  believed  that  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  the-  prince's 
assertion.  The  bishop  was  in  a  strait ;  for  he  was  himself  one 
of  the  seven  who  had  signed  the  invitation ;  and  his  conscience, 
not  a  very  enlightened  conscience,  would  not  suffer  him,  it 
seems,  to  utter  a  direct  falsehood.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
quite  confident  that  there  is  not  one  of  my  brethren  who  is  not 
as  guiltless  as  myself  in  this  matter."  The  equivocation  was 
ingenious  ;  but  whether  the  difference  between  the  sin  of  such 
an  equivocation  and  the  sin  of  a  lie  be  worth  any  expense  of 
ingenuity  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  ,  The  king  was  satisfied. 
"  I  fully  acquit  you  all,"  he  said.  "  But  I  think  it  necessary 
that  you  should  publicly  contradict  the  Slanderous  charge 
brought  against  you  in  the  prince's  declaration."  The  bishop 
very  naturally  begged  that  he  might  bo  allowed  to  read  the 
paper  which  he  was  required  to  contradict ;  but  the  king  would 
not  sufier  him  to  look  at  it. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a  proclamation  threatening 
with  the  severest  punishment  aU  who  shoidd  circulate,  or  who  ^ 
should  even  dare  to  read,  William's  manifesto.!     The  primate    ^*  '^ '  "^ ' 

*  Ronquillo,  Kov.  H,  1688.-  "  EstQfi  respuestas,"  says  Konquillo, 
**  son  ciectafl,  aunque  mas  las  encubri&n  en  la  <;orte." 

t  London  Gazette,  Nov.  5,  1688.  The  proclamation  is  dated 
Nov.  2. 
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and  the  few  sfHritual  peexB  who  happened  to  be  then  in  London 
bad  orders  to  wait  upon  the  king.  Preston  was  in  attendance 
with  the  princess  declamtion  in  his  hand.  ^^  My  lords,''  ^said 
James,  ^Miston  to  this  passage.  It  concerns  you.'*  Pfeston 
then  read  the  sentence  in  which  the  spiritual  peers  were  men- 
tioned. The  king  proceeded :  ^^I  do  not  believe  one  word  of 
this ;  I  am  satisfied  of  your  innocence ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  let 
you  know  of  what  you  are  accused." 

The  primate,  with  many  dutiful  expressions,  protested  that 
the  king  did  him  no  more  tlian  justice.  ^I  was  bom  in, your 
majesty's  allegiance.  I  have  oepeatedly  confirmed  that  allegi- 
ance by  my  oath.  I  can  have  but  one  king  at  one  time.  I 
have  not  invited  the  prince  over ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  - 
single  one  of  my  brethren  has  dooe  so.'^  ^^  I  am  sure  I  have 
not,'':  said  Crewe  of  Durham.  ^^  Nor  I,"  said  Cartwright  of 
Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright  might  well  be  believed ;  for 
both  had  sate  in  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  When  Comp- 
ton's  turn  came,  he  parried  the  question  with  an  adroitness 
which  a  Jesuit  might  have  envied.  ^^  Igave  your  majesty  my 
answer  y^terday." 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that  he  fiilly  acquitted  them 
all.     NeverUielese  it  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  for  his  service  ^ 
and  for  their  own  honor  that  they  should  publicly  vindicate 
themselves.     He  therefore  required  them  to  draw  up  a  paper   ; 
setting  forth  their  abhorrence  of  the  prince's  design.     They 
remained  silent ;  their  Silence  was  supposed  to  imply  consent ;   ; 
and  they  were  suffered  to  withdraw.* 

Meanwhile' the  fieetof  William  was  on  the  German  Ocean. 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  fiirst  of  November,  that 
he  put  to  sea  the  second  time.  The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the 
e»at.  The  armament,  during  twelve  hours,  held  a  course  to- 
wards the  north-west.  The  light  vessels  sent  out  by  the  English 
admiral  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence,  brought  back 
news  which  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  enemy 
would  try  to  land  in  Yorkshire.  All  at  once,  on  a  ngnal  from 
the  prince's  ship^  the  whole  fleet  tacked,  and  made  sail  for  the 
British  Chaimei*  The  same  breeze  which  favored  the  voyage 
of  the  invaders  prevented  Dartmouth  from  coming  out  of  the 
'  Thames.  His  shipa  were  forced  to  strike  yards  and  topmasts ; 
and  two  of  his  frigates,  which  had  gained  the  open  sea,  were 

♦  Tanner  MSS. 
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Bhattered  by  the  videoce  of  the  weather  aod  driveo  back  izito 
the  river.* 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  gale,  and 
reached  the  Straits  at  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the 
third  of  November,  William  himself,  in  the  Brill,  led  the  way. 
More  than  six  hundred  vessels,  with  canvass  spread  to  a  favor- 
able wind,  followed  in  his  train.  The  transports  were  in  the 
centre.  The  men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in  number,  formed 
an  out^r  rampart  The  squadron  which  guarded  the  rear,  and 
which,  if  Dartmouth  had  giveuv  chase,  would  have  been  the  first 
to  engage,  was ,  commanded  by  Herbert ;  and  many  English 
sailors,  inflamed  against  Popery,  and  attracted  by  high  pay, 
were  under  Herbert's  tiommaud.  No  arcangement  cojuld  be 
more  prudent.  There  was- in  the  king's  fleet  much  discontent » 
arid  an  ardent  2eal  for  the  Protestant  faith.  But  within  the 
memory  of  old  mariners  the  Dutch  and  English .  navies  had  ^ 
thrice,  with  heroic  E^irit  and  various  fortune,  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  Our  sailors  had  not  forgotten  the  broom , 
with  which  Van  Tromp  had  threatened  to  sweep  the  Channel,  [ 
or  the  fire  which  De  Ruyter  had  lighted  in  the  dockyards  of  / 
the  Medway.  Had  the  rival  nations  been  once  more  brought 
face  to  face  on  the  element  of  which  both  claimed  the  sov- 
ereignty, all  other  thoughts  might  have  given  place  to  mutual 
animosity.  A  bloody  and  obstinate  battle  might  have  been 
fought.  Defeat  would  have  been  fatal  to  William's -enterprise. 
Even  victory  would  h^ve  deranged  all  his  deeply-meditated 
schemes  of  policy.-  He  therefbre  wisely  determined  that  the 
pursuers,  if  they  overtook  him,  should  be  hailed  in  their  own 
mother  tongue^  and  adjured,  by  an  admiral  under  whom  ^ey 
had  served,  and  whom  they'  esteemed,  not  to  fight  against  old  ^ 
messmates  for  Popish  tyranny.  Such  an  appeal  might  possibly 
avert  a  conflict.  If  a  conflict  took  place,  one  English  com- 
mander would  be  opposed  to  another ;  nor  would  the  pride  of 
the  islanders  be  wounded  by  learning  that  Dartmouth  had  been 
compelled  to  strike  to  Herbert.f 

Happily  William's  precautions  were  not  necessary.     Soon 

*  Burnet,  i  787 ;  Bapin ;  WMttie's  Exact  Diary ;  Expedition  of 
the  Priaee  of  Orange  to  England,  1688 ;  Histcgry  of  the  Deaertioa, 
1688 ;  Dartmouth  to  James,  Nov.  5,  1688,  in  Dalrymple. 

t  Avaux,  July  ^f ,  Aug.  H,  1688.  In  a  letter  to  Bentinck,.  dated 
Sept.  1%,  1688,  WilHun  insists  strongly  on  the  importance  of  avoid- 
ing an  action,  and  begs  Bentinck  to  represent  this  to  Herbert.  **  C« 
VOL.  II.  32 
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after  midday  he  passed  the  Straits.  His  fleet  spread  to  within 
a  league  of  Dover  on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the  south. 
^.  The  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  saluted  both 
fortresses  at  once.  The  troops  appeared  under  arms  on  the 
decks.  The  flourish"  of  trumpets,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and 
the  rolling  of  drums  were  distinctly  heard  at  once  on  the 
English  and  French  shores.  An  innumerable  company  of 
gazers  blackened  the  white  beach  of  Kent.  Another  mighty 
multitude  covered  the  coast  of  Picardy.  Rapin  de  Thoyraa, 
who,  driven  by  persecution  from  his  country,  had  taken  service 
in  the  Dutch  army,  and  accompanied  the  prince  to  England, 
described  the  spectacle,  many  years  later,  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent -and  affecting  that  was  ever  seen  l^  human  eyes.  At 
sunset  the  armament  was  off  Beachy  Head.  Then  the  lights 
were  kindled.  The  sea  was  in  a  blaze  for  many  miles.  But 
the  eyes  of  all  the  steersmen  were  iixed  throughout  the  night 
on  three  huge  lanterns  which  flamed  on  the  stern  of  the 
Brill.* 

Meanwhile  a  courier  had  been  riding  post  from  Dover  Castle 
to  Whitehall  with  news  that  the  Dutch  had  passed  the  Straits, 
and  were  steering  westward.  It  was  necessary. to  make  an 
immediate  change  in  all  the  military  arrangements.  Messen- 
gers were  desp«itched  in  every  direction.  Officers  were  roused 
from  their  beds  at  dead  of  night.  -At  thred  on  the  Sunday 
morning  there  was  a  great  muster  by  torchlight  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  king  had  sent  several  regiments  northward  in  the 
expectation  that  William  would  land  in  Yorkshire.  Expresses 
were  despatched  to  recall  them.  All  the  forces^  except  those 
which  were  necessary  to  keep,  the  peace  of  the  capital,  were 
ordered  to  move  to  the  west.  Salisbury  was  appomted  as-  the 
place  of  rendezvous:  but,  as  it  was  thought  possible  that 
Portsmouth  might  be  the  first  point  of  attack,  three  battalions 
of  guards  and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  set  out  for  that 
fortress.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  that  Portsmouth  was 
safe ;  and  these  troops  received  orders  to  change  their  route 
and  to  hasten  to  Salisbury.t 

n'est  pas  le  tems  de  fiiire  voir  sa  bravoure,  .ni  de  se  battre  si  Ton  le 
peut  ^viter.  Je  luy  Tai  d^jk  dit :  mais  U  sera  -n^ceabaire  que  vous  le 
r^petiez,  et  que  vous  le  luy  fassiez  bien  oomprendre." 

*  Kapin's  History ;  Whittie's  Exact  Diary.  I  have  seen  a  con- 
temporary Dutch  chart  of  the  ord^er  in  which  the  fleet  failed* 

t  Adda,  Nov.  t^,  1688  ;  Newsletter  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection ; 
Citters,  Nov.^tV      '  .        ■  ^     ' 
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When  Sunday  the  fourth  of  November  dawned,  the  clifis 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  full  in  view  of  the  Dutch  armament. 
That  day  was  the  anniversary  both  of  William's  birth  and  of 
^his  marriage.  Sail  was  slackened  during  part  of  the  morning ; 
and  divine  service  was  performed  on  board  of  the  ships.  In 
the  afternoon  and  through  the  night  the  fleet  held  on  its 
course.  To'rbay  was  the  place  where  the  prince  intended  to 
land.  But  the -morning  of  Monday  the  fifth  of  November  was 
hazy.  The  pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not  discern  the  sea  marks, 
and  carried  th^  fleet  too  far  to  the  west. .  The  danger  was 
great.  To  return  in  the  face  of  the  wind  was  impossible. 
Plymouth  was  the  next  port.  But  at  Plymouth  a  garrison  had 
been  posted  under  the  cpmmand  of  Lord  Bath.  The  landing 
might  be  opposed ;  and  a  check  might  produce  serious  conse- 
quences. There  could  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  by  this 
time  the  royal  fle^t  had  got  out.  of  the  Thames^  and  was 
hastening  full  sail  down  the  Channel.  Russell  saw4he  whole 
extent  of  the  peril,  and  exclaimed  to  Burnet,  *'  You  may  go  to 
prayers,  -doctor.  All  is  over."  At  that  moment  the  wind 
changed;  a  soft  bi^eze  sprang  up  from  the  south;  the  mist 
diapebaed ;  the  sun  shone  forUi;  and  under  the  mild  light 
of  an  autumnal  noon,  the  fleet  turned  back,  passed  round  the 
lofty  cape  of  Berry  Head,  and  rode  safe  in  the  harbor  of  Tor- 
hay.* 

Since  William  looked  on  that  harbor  its  aspect  has  greatly 
changed.  The  amphitheatre  which  surrounds  the  spacious 
basin  now  exhibits  ci\^ery  where  the  signs  of  prosperity  and 
civilization.  At  ihe  north-western  extremity  has  sprung  up  a 
great  watering-place,  to  which  strangers  are  attreu^ted  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  our  island  by  the  Italian, softness  of  the 
air;  for  in  that  climate  the  myrtle  flourishes  unsheltered  ;  and 
even  the  winter  is  milder  than  the  Northumbrian  April.  The 
inhabitants  are  about  ten  thousand  hi  number.  The  newly- 
built  churches- and  dhapels,  the  baths  and  libraries,  the  hotels 
and  public  gardens,  the  infirmary  and  the  mu^um,  the  white 
streets  rising  terrace  above  terrace,  the .  gay  villas  peeping 
from  the  midst  of  shrubberies  and  flower  beds,  present  a  spec- 
tacle widely  different  from  any  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
England  could  show.  At  the  opposite  eni  of  the  bay  lies, 
sheltered  by  Berry  Head,  the  stirring  market  town  of  Bnxham, 

'  ♦  Burnet,  i.  788 ;  Extracts  from  the  Legge  Papers  in  the  Mackin- 
tosh Collection. 
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the  wealthiest  seat  of  our  fishing  trade.  A  pier  and  a  haven 
were  formed  there  at  the  begiamng  c^  the  present  century,  but 
have  been  found  insufficient  for  &a  increasing  traffic.  The 
population  is  about  six  thousand  souls.  The  shipping  amounts 
to  moi«  than  two  hundred  sail.  The  tonnage  exceeds  many 
times  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  under  the  kings  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  But  Torbay^  when  the  Dutch  fleet 
cast  anchor  there,  was  known  only  as  a  haven  where  (sihips 
sometimes  took  refuge  from  the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic.  Its 
quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by  the  bustle  either  of  commerce 
or  of  pleasure  ;  and  the  huts  of  ploughxn^n  and  fishermen  were 
thinly  scattered  Over  what  is  now  the  silo  of  crowded  marts 
and  of  luxurious  pavilions.    > 

The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  DevonshirB  remembered  the 
name  of  Monmou^  with  affection,  and  held  Popery  in  detestation. 
They  therefbre  crowded  down  to  the  Seaside  with  provisions 
and  ofiers  of  service.  The  disembarkation  instantly  com- 
menced. Sixty  boats  conveyed  the  troops  to  the  toast  Mac- 
kay  was  sent  on  sbore-fhrst  with  the  British  regiments.  The 
prince  soon  followed.  '  He  landed  where  the  quay  of  Brixham 
now  stands.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  has  been  altered* 
Where  we  now  see  a  port  crowded  wilii  shippings  and  a  mar*' 
ket  place  swarming  with  liuyers  and  sellers,-  the  waves  then 
broke  on  a  desolate  beach ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  deliverer  stepped  fVom  hi^  boat  has  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  a  set  up  as  an  ob^t  of  public  veneration  in  tho 
centre  of  that  busy  wharf. 

As  soon  as  the  prince  had  planted  his  fixxt  on  dry  giound  he 
called  ibr  horses.  Two  beasts,  such  as  the  sn»ll  yeomen  of 
that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  riding,  were  procured  from  the 
neighboring  village.  William  ai^d  Schomfaerg  mounted  and 
proceeded  to  ^examine  the  country. 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  shore  he  hastened  to  the 
prince.  An  amusing  dialogue  took  place  between  them. 
Burnet  poured  forth  his  congratulalions  with  genuine  delight, 
and  then  eagerly  asked  what  were  his  highnesses  plans. 
Military  men  are  seldom  disposed  to  take  counsel  with  gowns- 
men on  military  matters,  and  William  r^jarded  the  interfer- 
ence of  unprofessional  advisers,  in  questions  relating  to  war, 
with  even  more  than  the  disgust  ordinarily  felt,  by  soldiers  on 
such  occasions.  ,  But  he  was  at  that  moment  in  an  excellent 
humor,  and  instead  of  signifying  his  displeasure  by  a  ^ort  and 
<?utting  reprimand,  graciously  extended  his  hand,  and  answered 
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bi9  chaplain'^  question  by  another  question  :  "  Well,  doctor, 
what  do  you  think  of  predestination  now  ?"  The  reproof  was 
so  delicate  that  Burnet,  whose  perceptions  were  not  very  fine, 
did  not  perceive  it.  He  answered  with  great  fervor  that  he 
should  never  forget  the  signal  manner  in  which  Providence  had 
favored  their  undertaking.* 

During  the  first  day  the  troops  who  had  gone,  on  shore  had 
many  discomforts  to  endure.  The  earth  was  soaked  with  rain. 
The  baggage  was  still  on  board  of  the  ships.  Officers  of  high 
rank  w^re  cdropelled  to  sleep  in  wet  clothes  on  the  wet  ground  ; 
the  prince  him^f  had  no  better  quarters  than  a  hut  q^fforded. 
His  banner  was  displayed  on  the^  thatched  roof;  and  some  bed- 
ding brought  from  his  ship  was  spread  for  him  on  the  floor«t 
There  was  some  difficulty  ^bout  landing  4he  horses ;  and  it 
seemed  probable  tliat  this  operation  would  occupy  several 
days.  But  on  the  following  morning  the  prospect  cleared. 
The  wind  was  gentle.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  as  even  as 
glass.-  Some  Sshermen  pointed  out  a  place  where  the  ships 
could  be  brought  within  sixty  feet  of  the  beach.  This  was 
done ;  and  in  three  hours  many  hundreds  of  horses  swam  safe- 
ly  to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been  effected. when  the  wind 
rose  again,  and  swelled  into  a  fierce  gale  from  thjS  west.  Tha 
enemy  coming  in  pursuit  down  the  channel  had  been-stoppedi 
by  the  same  change  of  weather  which  enabled  William  to  land.  < 
During  two  days  the  king^s  ^eet  lay  on  an  unruffled  sea  in 
sight  of  Beachy  Head.  At  lepgth  Dartmouth  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed. He  passed  the  Isle  of.  Wight,  and  one  of  his  ships 
came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  topmasts  in  Torbay«  Just  at  this 
moment  he  was  encountered  by  the  tempest,  and  compelled  to 
take  shelter  in-the  harbor  of  Portemouth.f  M  that  time  James^ 
who  was  not  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of 
seamanship,  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  ctdmi- 
ral  had  done  all  that  man  could  do,  and  had  yielded  only  to  the 
irresistible  hostility  of  the  winds  and  waves.  At  a  later  period 
"-^ '-^ — '"' — ■  • —   \  ' 

*  I  think  that  nobody  ^i4io  com|iare8  Burnet's  account  of  this  con- 
versation wil^  Dartmouth's  can  doubt  that  I  hs^ve  correctly  repre- 
sented what  parsed. 

t  I  have  seen  a  contemporary  Dutch  print  of  the  disembarkation. 
Some  men  ar^  bringing  the  prince's  bedding  into  the  hut  on  which 
his  flag  is  flying. 

t  Burnet,  i.  789 ;  Legge  Papers. 
32* 
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the  unfortunate  prince  began,  with  little  reason,  to  suspect  Dart- 
mouth of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  slackness.* 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the  Protestant  cause  so  well 
that  some  men  of  more  piety  than'  judgment  fully  believed  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature  to  have  been,  suspended  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  fengland.  Exactly  a 
hundred  years  before,  thej'^  said,  the  Armada,  invincible  by 
man,  had  been  scattered  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Civil  freedcwn 
and  divine  truth  were  again  in  jeopardy ;  and  again  the  obedi- 
ent elements  had  fought  for  the  good  cayse.  The  wind  had 
blown  strong  from  the  east  while  the  prince  wished  to  sail  doiVn 
the  Channel,  had  torned  to  the  south  when  he  wished  to  enter 
Torbay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm  during  the  disembarkation,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  disembarkation  was  completed,  had  risen  to  a 
storm,  and  hatl  met  the  pursuers  in  the  face.  Nor  did  men 
omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence^  the 
prince  had  resiched  our  shores  oh  a  day  on  which  the  Church 
of  England  commemorated ^  by  prayer  and  thanksgiying,  the 
wonderful  escape  of  the  royal  house  and  of  the  three  Estates 
from  the  blackest  plot  ever  devised  by  Papists.  Carstairs, 
whose  suggestions  were  sure  to  meet  with  attention  from  the 
prince,  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  tlie  landing  had  been 
effected,  public  thanks  should  be  offered  to  God  for  the  pro- 
tection so  conspicuously  accorded  to  the  great  enterprise.  This 
advice  was  taken,  and  with  excellent  effect.  The  troops, 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  favorites  of  Heaven,  were  in- 
spired with  new  courage ;  and  the  English  people  formed  the 
most  favofable  opinion  of  a  general  and  an  army  so  attentive 
to  the  duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November,  William's  army  began 
to  march  up  the  country.  Some  regiments  advanced  as  for  as 
Newton  Abbot.  A  stone,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  that  little  town, 
still  marks  the  spot  where  the  prince's  declaration  was  solemnly 
read  to  the  people. "  The  movements  of  the  troops  were  slow  ; 
for  theraift  fell  in  torrents .;  and  the  roads  of  England  were 
then  in  a  state  which  seemed  frightful  ~to  persons  accustomed 
to  the  excellent  communications  of  Holland.  William  took  up 
his  quarters,  during  two  days,  at  Ford,  a  seat  of  the  ancient 

♦  On  Nov.  9,  1688,  James  wrote  to  Dartmouth  thus:  "Nobody 
could  work  otherwise  than  you  did.  I  am  sure  all  knowing  seamen 
must  be  of  the  same  mind."  But  see  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  207, 
Orig.  Mem. 
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and  illustfious  family  of  Courtenay,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Newton  Abbot.  He  was  magnificently  lodged  and  feasted 
there-;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  owner  of  the  house,  though' 
a  strong  Whig,  did  not  choose  to  be  the  first  to  vput  life  and 
fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously  abstained  from  doing  any  thing 
which j  if  the  king  should  prevail,  could  be  treated  as  a  crime. 
Exeter,  in  the  mean  time,  was  greatly  agitated.  Lamplugh, 
the  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Dutch  were  at  Torbay, 
'  set  off  in  terror  for  London.  The  dean  fled  from  the  deanery. 
The  magistrates  were  for  the  king,  thfe  body  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  prince.  Every  thing  was  in  confusion  when,  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday;  the  eighth  of  November,  a  body  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Mordaunt,  appeared  before  the 
city.  With  Mordaunt  came  Burn^,  to  whom  William  had  in- 
trusted the  duty-of  protecting  the  clergy  of  the- cathedral  from 
injury  and  insult *>  The  mayor  and  aldermen  had  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  closed,  bat  yielded  on  the  first  summons.  The 
deanery  was  prepared  fpr  the  reception  of  the  prince.  On  the 
following  day,  Friday  the  ninth,  he  arrived.  The  magistrates 
had  been  pressed  to  receive  him  in  state  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  but  had  steadf^tly  refused.  The  pomp  of  that  day,  how- 
ever, could  well  spare  them.  Such  a  sight  had  never  been 
seen  in  that  part  of  England.  Many  went  forth  half  a  day's 
journey  to  meet  the  champion  of  their  religion.^  All  the  neigh- 
boring villages  poured  forth  their  inhabitants.  A-^reat  crowd, 
consisting  chiefly  of  young  peasants,  brandishing  their  cudgels, 
had  assembled  on  the  top  of  Haldon  Hill,  whence  the  army, 
marching  fcom  Chudleigh^  first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Exe,  and  the  two  massive  towers  rising  from  the  cloud  of 
smoke  which  overhung  the  capital  of  the  west.  The  road,  all 
down  the  long  descent  and  through  the  plain  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  was  lined,  mile  aftier  mile,  with  spectators.  From  ' 
the  West  Gate  to  the  Cathedral  Close,  the  pressing  and  shout- 
ing on  each  side  was  such  as  reminded  Londoners  of  the 
crowds  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day.  The  houses  were  gayly 
decorated.  Doors,  windows,  balconies,  and  roofs  were  thronged 
with  gazers.  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  would 
have  found  much  to  criticize  in  the  spectacle.  For  several 
toilsome  marches  in  the  Tain,  through  roads  where  one  who 
travelled  on  foot  sank  at  every  step  up  to  the  ankles  in  clay, 
had  not  improved  the  appearance  either  of  the  men  or  of  their 

'         ■         _        . r      

♦  Burnet,  i.  790. 
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accoutrements.  But  the  people  of  Deronshito*  altogether  un^ 
used  to  the  splendor  of  well*ordered  camps,  were  0V6rwhelme4 
wiUi  delight  and  awe.  Descriptions  of  Uie  martial  pageant 
were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom*  They  contained  much 
that  was  well  fitted  to  gratify  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  mar- 
velloixs.  For  the  Dutch  anny«  oomposed  of  men  who  bad  heen 
horn  in  various  dunates  and  had  served  under  various  stan- 
dards, presented  an  aspect  at  once  grotesque,  gorgeoUs,  and 
terrible  to  islanders  who  had^  in  geneml,  a  very  indistinct  no- 
tion of  foreign  ebuntries/  First  rode  Maooiesfield  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  of  English  blood,  glittering 
in  helmets  and  cuirasses  and  mounted  on  Flemish  war  horses. 
Each  was  attended  by  a  negro,  brouglit  from  the  sugar  plan- 
tations on  the  coast  of  Guiana.  Tl^  citizens  of  Exeter,  who 
had  never  seen  so  many  specimena  of  the  African  race,  gased 
wil^  wonder  on  those  black  faces  set  oflT  by  embroidered  tur- 
hans  and  white  feathers.  Then  with  drawn  broadswords  came  a 
squadron  of  Swedish  horsiemen  in  black  armor  and  fur  cloaks. 
They  were  regarded  with  a  strange  interest;  for  it  was  rumored 
^t  they  wera  natives  of.  a  land  where  the  ocean  was  frozen, 
and  whero  the  night  lasted  through  half  die  yeftr,  and  that  they 
had  themselves  slain  the  huge  bears  whose  skins  they  wore. 
Next,  surrounded  by  a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen  and 
pages,  was  borne  aloft  the  prinoe^s  banner.  On  its  broad  folds 
the  crowd  which  covered  the  roofe  and  fiHed  tbe  windows  read 
with  delight  that  memorable  inscription,  ^  The  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  the  libertiea  of  England.^'  But  the  acclamationa 
redoubled  when,  attended  by  forty  running  footmen,  the  prince 
himself  appeared,  armed  on  back  and  breast,  wearing  a  white 
plume,  and  mounted  on  a  white  charger.  With  how  martial 
an  air  he  curbed  his  hbrse^  how  thoughtful  and  commanding 
'  was  the  expression  of  his  ample  forehead  and  falcon  eye,  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  canvass  of  Kneller.  Once  .hi»  grave  fea- 
tures relaxed  into  a  smile.  It  was  when  an  ancient  woman, 
perhaps  one  of  those  zealous  Puritans  who  through  twenty-, 
eight  years  of  persecution  had  waited  with  firm  faith  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  peiiiaps  die  mother ^of  taome  rebel  who 
'had  perished  in  the  carnage  of  Sedgemoor,  or  in.  the  more  fear- 
ful carnage  of  the  bloody  circuit,  broke  from  the  crowd,  rushed 
through  the  di^wn  swords  and  eurvehing  horses,  touched  the 
hand  of  the  deliverer,  and  cried  out  that  now  she  was  happy. 
Near  to  the  prince  was  one  who  divided  with  him  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude.     That,  men  said,  wim  the  great  Count  Schom- 
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b«rf,  the  fim  soldier  in  Etirope,  since  Tureime  and  Conde 
were  gone,  the  man  whose  genius  and  valor  had  saved  the 
Portuguese  monarchy  on  tfa^  field  of  Monies  CiaroS)  the  man 
who  had  earned  a  still  higher  glorj  by  resigning  the  truncheon 
of  a  marshal  of  France  for  ^  sake  of  his  religicm.  it  was 
not  forgotten  that  the  two  heroes  who,  kdisBolubly  united  by 
their  comnkin  Protestantism,  were  entering  Exeter  together, 
had  twelve  years  before  been  opposed  to  each  other  tinder  the 
walls  of  Maestricht,  and  that  the  ener^  of  the  young  prince 
had  not  then  been  found  a  match  for  the  cool  science  of  the 
vetetian  who  now  rode  in  friendship  l>y  his  side.  -  Then  came 
a  long  column  of  the  whiskered  infantry  of  Sivitsserland,  dis- 
tingoished  in  all  the  continental  wars  of  two  centuries  by  pre- 
eminent valor  and  discipline,  but  never  till  that  week  seen  on 
English  ground.  And  then  marched  a  succession  of  bands 
designated,  as  wa&the  fkshion  of  that  age,  after  their  leadersv 
Bendnck,  Solmes,  and  Ginkell,  Talmash  and  Mackay.  With 
pecsHar  pleasure  Englishmen  might  look  on  one  gallant  brig- 
ade which  still  bore  the  name  <^  the  heoored  aiMi  lamented 
Ossory.  The  effect  of  the  spectacle  was  heightened  by  the 
reeollecdoia  of  the  renowned  events  in  which  mariy  of  the 
warriors  TtQW  pouring  through  the  West  Gate  had  borne  a  share. 
For  they  had  seen  service  very  di^erent  from  that  of  the  Dev- 
onshire militia  or  of  the  camp  at  Hounsiow.  Some  of  them 
had  repelled  the  fiery  onset  of  the  French  on. the, field  of  Se- 
neff;  and  others  had  crossed  swords  with  the  infidels  in  the 
cause  of  Christendom  on  that  great  day  when  the  siege  of 
Vienna  was  raised.  The  very  senses  of  the  multitude  were 
fooled-  by  imagination.  Newsletters  conveyed  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  fabulous  accounts  of  ;tlie  size  and  strength  of  the 
invaders.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  above  six  feet  high,  and  that  they  wielded 'such  huge 
pikes,  swords,  and  muskete,  as  had  never  before,  been  seen  in 
England.  Nor  did  the  wonder  of  the  population  diminish  when 
the  artillery  arrived,  twenty-one  huge  pieces  of  brass  cannon^ 
which  were  with  difficulty  lugged  along  by  sixteen  cart  horses 
to  each.  Much  curiosity  was  excited  by  a  strange  structure 
mounted  on  wheels^  It  proved  to  be  a  movable  smithy,  fur- 
nished with  all  tools  and  materials  necessary  for  repairing  arms 
and  carriages.  But  nothing  raised  so- much  admiration  as  the 
bridge  of  boats,  which  was  laid  with  great  speed  on  the  Exe 
for  the  conveyalice  of  wagons  and  aflerwards  as  speedily 
taken  to  pieces  and  carried  away.     If  was  made,  if  import  said 
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true,  after  a  pattern  contrived  by  the  Christiaos  who  were  war- 
ring against  the  Great  Turk  on  the  Danube.  The  foreigners 
inspiredas  much  good  will  as  admiration.  Their  politic  leader 
took  care  to  distribute  the  quarters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
the  smallest  possible  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  Exe- 
ter and  of  the  neighboring  villages.  The  most  rigid  discipline 
was  maintained.  Not  only  were  pillage  and  outrage  effectually 
prevented,  but  the  troops  were  required  to  demean  themselves 
with  civility  towards  all  classes.  Those  who  had  formed  their 
notions  of  an  army  from  the  conduct  of  Kirke  and  his  lambs, 
were  amazed  to  see  soldiers' who  never  swore  at  a  landlady  or 
took  an  egg  without  paying  for  it  In-  return  for  this  modera- 
tion the  people  furnished  the  troops  with  provimons  in  great 
abundance  and  at  reasonable  prices.* 

Much  depended  on  the  course  which,  at  this  great  crisis,  the 
clergy  of  die  Church  of  England  might  take ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter  of  Exeter  were  the  first  who  were  called 
upon  to  declare  their  sentiments.  Burnet  informed  the  canons, 
now  left  without  a  head  by  the  flight  of  the  dean,  that  they 
could  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  that  a  solenm  service  must  be  performed  in  honor 

♦  See  Whittle's  Diary,  the  Expedition  of  his  Highness,  and  the 
Letter  from  Exon  published  at  the  time.  I  have  myself  seen  two 
mAnuaeript  newsletters  describing  the  pomp  of  the  prince's  etntrance 
Into  Exeter.  A  few  months  later  a  bad  poet' wrote ji  play,  entitled 
"The  late  Eevolution."  One  scene  is  laid  at  Exeter,  "ihiter  bat- 
talions of  the  prince's  arn\y  on  their  march  into  the  city,  with  colors 
flying,  drums  beating,  and  the  citizens  shouting."  A^  nobleman 
named  Misopapas  says,  — 

"  Can  you  guess,  my  lord,    ,  > 
How  dreadful  guilt  and  fear  has  represented 
Your  army  to  5ie  court  ?    Your  number  and  your  stature 
Are  both  advanced ;  idl  six  foot  high  at  least, 
In  bearskins  clad,  Swiss,  Swedes,  and  Brandenburghers.** 

In  a  song  which  appesured  just  after  the  en^trance  i;nto  Exeter,  the 
Irish  are  described  as  mere  dwarfe  in  comparison  of  the  giants  wh&m 
William  conmianded :  —  ^ 

"  Poor  Berwick,  how  will  thy  dear  joys 

Oppose  this  fBtmed  viaggio  ?     '         -     : 
-  Thy  tallest  sparks  wiU  be  mere  toys ' 
To  Brandenbxtrg  and  Swedish  boys, 
Coraggio !  Coraggio  !  " 

Addison  alludes,  in  the  Freeholder^  to  the  extraordjlnary  elffect 
which  these  romantic  stories  produced. 
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of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  prince.  The  canons  did  not  choose 
to  appear  in  their  stalls ;  but  some  of  the  choristers  and  preb- 
endaries, attended.  William  repaired  in  military  state  to  the 
cathedral.  As  he  passed  under  the  gorgeous  screen,  that 
renowned  organ,  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  those,  which  are 
the  boast  of  his  native  Holland,  gave  out  a  peal  of  triumph. 
He  mounted  the  bishop^  seat,  a  stately  throne  rich  with  the 
carving  of  the  fifleeDth  century.  Burnet  stood  below ;  and  a 
crowd  of  warriors  and  nobles  appeared  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left.  The  singer^,  robed  in  white,  sang  the  Te  Deum. 
When  the  chant  was  over, Burnet  read  the  prince's  declaration; 
but  as  soon  as  the  first  words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  and 
singers  qrowded  in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir. '  At  the  close 
Burnet  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "God  save  the  Prince  of  Or-* 
ange  !  "  a^d  many  fervent  voices  answered,  "  Amen."  * 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  November,  Biimet  preached 
before  the  prince,  in  the  cathedral,  and  dilated  on  the  signal 
mercy  vouchsafed  by  God  to  the  English  church  and  nation. 
At  the  same  time  a  singular  event  happened  in  an  humbler  place 
of  worship.  Ferguson  resolved  to  preach  at  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house.  The  minister  and  elders  would  not  consent ; 
but  the  turbulent  and  half-witted  knave,  fancying  that  the  times 
of  Fleetwood  and  Harrison  were  come  again,  forced  the  door, 
went  through  the  congregation  sword  in  hand,  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  there  poured  forth  a  fiery  invective  against  the  king. 
The  time  for  such  follies  had  gone  by  ;  and  this  exhibition  ex- 
cited nothing  but  derision  and  disgustt 

While  these  things  were,  passing  in  Devonshire  the  ferment  f 
was  great  in  London.  The  prince's  declaration,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  was  now' in  every  man's  hands.  On  the  sixth  of 
November  James,  still  uncertain  <mi  what  part  of  4he  coast  the 
invaders  had  landed,  summoned  the  primate  and  three  other 
bishops,  Compton  of  London,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Sprat  of  Rochester,  to  a  conference  in  the  closet.  The  king 
listened  graciously  while  the  prelates  made  warm  professions 
of  loyalty,  and  assured  them  that  he  did  not- suspect  them. 
"  But  where,"  said  he,  "  is  the  paper  that  you  were  to  bring 
me?"      "Sir,"  answered  Sancrof^,  "we   have   brought  no 

♦  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  Olcbnixon,  765';  Whittie's 
Diary;  Eachard,  iil.  911 ;  London:  Gasiette^  Nov.  15,  1688. 

t  London  Gazette,  ^oy«  15,  1688 ;  Expedition  qt  the  Prince  of 
Oranjge. 
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Mper.  We  are  not  Bolicitous  to  clear  our  fame  to  the  world* 
It  is  no  new  thing  to  us  to  be  reviled  and  h\ae\y  aocused.  Our 
consciences  stcquit  us ;  your  majesty  acquits  as :  and  we  are 
satisfied/^  *'  Yes,^'  said  the  king ;  '^  but  a  declaration  froan 
you  is  necessary  to  my  genrioe.^^  He  then  produced  a  copy 
of  the  prince's  manifesto;  "  See,"  he  said,  "  how  you  are 
mentk«ied  here.''  ^*  Sir,"  answer»i  one  of  the  bishops,  ^  not 
one  person  in  five  hundred  believes  this  manifesto  to  be  genu- 
ine." **  No !  ^*  cried  the  king  fiercely  ;  "  then  those  five  hun- 
dred would  bring  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  cut  my  throat." 
^God  forbtd,"  exclaimed  the  pielates  in  eoneert.  .But  the 
king's  understanding,  sever  very  clear,  was  now  quite  bewil* 
deied.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  that,  whenever  his  opinion 
was  not  adopted,  he  fancied  that  his  venicity  was  questioned. 
"This  paper  not  genuine!"  he  exclaimed y  turning  over  the^ 
leaves  with  his  hands.  "  Am  1  not  worthy  to  i)e  believed  ? 
Is  my  word  not  to  be  taken^?  "  "  At  all  events^  sir,"  said  one 
of  the  bishops,  "4his  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  matter.  It  lies 
within  the  spiiers  of  the  civil  power.  God  has  intrusted  yout 
majesty^  wick  the  sword ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  invade  your  ^ 
Amotions."  jThen  the  archbishop,  with  that  gentle  and  tem^ 
perate.  malice  which  inflicts  the  deepest  wounds,  said  that  he 
must  be  excused  from  setting  his  hand  to  any  political  docu- 
ment "  I  and  my  brethren,  sir,"  he  said,  '^  have  already 
smarted  severely  for  meddling  with  affairs  of  state ;  and  wer 
shall  be  4rery  cautious  how  we  <[o  so  again.  We  once  sub- 
scribed a  petition  of  the  most  harmless  land  :  we  presented  it 
in  the  most  respectful  maimer;  and  we  found  that  we  had 
committed  a  high  ofience.  We^ere  saved  from  ruin  <m\y  by 
the  merciful  protection  of  GKxJ.  And,  dir,  the  ground  then 
taken  by  your  majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor  was  that,  out  of 
parliarpem^  we  w^re  private  men,  and  that  it  was  criminal  pre- 
sumption in  private  men  to  meddle  with  politics.  They 
attacked  us  so,  fiercely  that  for  my  part  I  gave  myself  over  ftwr 
lost."  "  I  thank  you  for  that,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,"  said  tfie 
king ;  "  I  should  have  hoped  that  you  would  not  have  thought 
yourself  lost  by  falling  into  my  hands.'*  Such,  a  speech  mjght 
have  become  the  mouth  of  a  merciful  sovereign,  but  it  came , 
with  a  bad  grace  from  a  prince  who  liad  gazed  with  pleasure ; 
on  the  contortions  of  wretches  fainting  in  the  boots,  from  a 
prince  who  had  burned  a  woman  alive  for  harboring  one  of  his  j 
flying  enemies,  from  a  prince  round  whose  knees  his  owni 
nephew  had  clung  in  vain  agonies  of  supplication.     The  arch  I 
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lushop  was  not'to  be  so  silenced.     He  resumed  his  story,  and  I 
recouDted  the  insults  wliich  the  creatures  of  the  court  had  j 
offered  to  the  Church  of  England,  among  which  some  ridicule  | 
thrown  on  his  .own  style  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.     The 
king  had  nothing  to  say  but  that  there  was  no  use  in  repeating 
old  grievances,  and  that  he  had  hoped  that  these  things  hud  , 
been  quite  forgotten.    He  who  never  forgot  the  smallest  iiyury 
tlmt  he  had  suffered  could  not  understand  how  osiers  should  \ 
remember  f^r  a  few  weeks  the  most  deadly  iiyuries  that  he    :■ 
had  inflicted,  ^  . 

At  length  the  conversation  came  back, to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  virandered.  The  king  insisted  on  having  from  the  { 
bishops  a  paper  declaring  their  abhorrence  of.  the  princess  ; 
enterprise.  They,  with  many  professions  of  the  most  submis-  / 
sive  loyalty,  pertinaciously  refused.  The  prince,  tliey  said, ' 
asserted  that  he  had  been  invited  by  temporal  as  well  as  by 
spiritual  peers.  Ttie  imputation  was  conimon.  Why  should 
not  the  purgation  be  common  also  ?  /^  I  see  how  it  is,^'  said  the 
king.  ^^  Some  of  the  temporal  peers  have  been  with  you,  and 
have  persuaded  y oil  to  cross  me  in  this  matte^/'  The  bishops 
solemnly  averred  that  it  was  not  so.  .  But  it  would,  they  said, 
seem  strange  that,  on  a  question  involving  grave  political  anil 
military  considemtions,  the  temporal  peers  should  be  entirely 
passed  over,  smd  the  prelates  alone  should  be  required  to  take 
«i  prominent  part*  -VBut  this,^^  said  Jame»,  ^'  is  my  method. 
I  am  your  king.  It  is  for  me  to  judge  what  is  best.  1  will  go 
my  own  way ;  and  1  call  op  you  to  assist  me.^^  The  bishops 
assured  him  that  they  would  a^vsist  him  in  their  proper  depart* 
meht,  as  Christian  ministers  with  their  prayers^  and  as  pee4^ 
of  the  realm  with  their  advice  in  his  parliament  ^ames,  who 
wanted  neither  the  prayers  of  henries  nor  t;h,e  fM^vice  of  parlist- 
ments,  ijvas  bit^rly  di^Quppointed.  Aftei «  long  alter<?ation,  '^  I 
havf  dpn^,"  W  fftid,  "  t  will  urge  yov  »9  fui^tb^r-  Sim^  yw 
will  not  «issuH  me,  I  must  .^trys^  ito  v^ya^eii  fu^  to  my  K^w« 
vms."» 

The  bishopt  had  hardly  left  the  xoyal  pre^enqe,  wheid  a 
courier  arriv^  with  the  news  that  on  the  preceding  dny  the 
Prinoe  of  Orange  had  landed  in  Devopshire.  Puring  the  fol- 
lowing week  London  was  violeiitly  agitated.  On  Sunday,  the 
eleventh  of  Npvember,  a  r^mor  was   circulated  that  knives, 

♦  Clftrk«*8  US^  f4  fm^  »•  ^1P»  9r?fr  Mengui  Sprat's  ISm^^vre; 
Cltten»  Not.  Vv«  ^^^• 

VOL.  II*  33 
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gridirons,  and  caldrons,  intended  for  the  torturing  of  heretics, 
were  concealed  in  the  monastery  which  had  been  established 
under  the  king^s  protection  at  Clerkenwell.  Great  multitudes 
assembled  round  the  building,  and  were  about  to  demolish  it, 
when  a  military  force  arrived.  The  crowd  was  dispersed  and 
several  of  the  riotera  were  slain.  Ah  inquest  sate  on  the 
bodies,  and  came  to  a  decision  which  strongly  indicated  the 
temper  of  die  public  mind.  The  jury*  found  that  certain  loyal 
and  well-disposed  persons,  who  had  gone  to  put  down  the 
meeting  of  traitors  and  public  enemies  at  a  mass  house,  had 
been'  wilfully  murdered  by  the  soldiers ;  and  this  strange  ver- 
dict was  signed  by  all  the  jurors.  The  ecclesiastics  at  Clerk- 
enwell, naturally  alarmed  by  these  symptorps  of  popular  feeling, 
were  desirous  to  place  their  property  in  safety.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  pciost  of  their  furniture  before  any  report 
of  their  intentions  got  abroad.  But  at  length  the  suspicions  of 
the  rabble  were  excited.  The  two  last  carts  \yere  stopped  in 
Holbom,  and  all  that  they  contained  was  publicly  burned  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  So  great  was  the  alarm  among  the 
Catholics  that  all  their  places  of  worship  were  closed,  except 
those  which  belonged  to  th^  royal  family  and  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors.* 

On  the  whole,  however,  things  as  yet  looked  not  unfavorably 
for  James.  The  invaders  had  been  more  than  a  week  on  Eng- 
Ifeh  ground.  Yet  no  man  of  note  had  joined  them.  No  rebellioii 
had  broken  out  in  the  north  or  the  east.  No  servant  of  the 
crown  appeared  to  have  betrayed  his  trust.  The  royal  army 
was  assembling  fast  at  Salisbury,  and,  though  inferior  in  dis-  • 
cipline  to  that  of  William,  was  superior  in  numbers. 

The  prince  was  undoubtedly  surprised  and  mortified  by  the 
slackness  of  those  who  had  invited  him  t6  England.  By  the  com- 
mon people  of  Devonshire,  indeed,  iie  had  been  received  with 
every  sign  of  good  will ;  but  no  nobleman,  no  gentleman  of  high 
consideration,  had  yet  repaired  to  his  quarters.  The  explanation 
of  this  singular  fact  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
fhat  he  had  landed  in  a  part  of  the  island  where  he  had  not 
been  expected.  His  friends' in  the  north  had  made  their 
arrangements  for  a  rising,  on  the  supposition  that  he  would  be 
among  them  with  an  army:  His  friends  in  the  west  had  made 
no  arrangements  at  all,  and  were  naturally  disconcerted  at 

*  Luttrell's  Diarfr;  Newsletter  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection  t 
Adda,  Nor.  il,  1688. 
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finding  themselves  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  the  4ead  in  a 
movement  so  important  arid  perilous.  They  had  also  fresh  in 
their  recollection,  and  indeed  fbll  iti  their  sight,  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  rebellion,  gibbets,  heads,  mangled  quarters, 
families  still  in  deep  mourning  for  brave  suflferers  who  had  loved 
their  country  well  but  not  wisely.  After  a  warning  so  terrible 
and  so  recent,  some  hesitation  was  natui^l.  It  was  equally 
natural,  however,  that  Williani,  who,  trusting  to  promises  from 
England,  had  put  to  hazard,  not  only  his  own  fame  and  for- 
tunes, blit  also  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  his  native 
land,  should  feel  deeply  mortified.  He  was,  indeed,  so  indig- 
nant, that  he  talked  of  falling  back  to  Torbay,  reembarking  his 
troops,  returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  those  who  had  betrayed 
him  to  the  fate  which  they  deserved.  At  length,  on  Monday,^ 
the  twelfth  of  November,  a  gentleman  named  Burrington,  who 
resided  in  the  jieighborhood  of  Crediton,  joined  the  prince's  i 
standard,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  several  of  his 
neighbors. 

Men  of  higher  consequence  had  already  set  out  from  different ; 
parts  of  the;  country  for  Exeter.  The  firat  of  these  was  John 
Ijord  Lovelace,  distinguished  by  his  taste,  by  his  magnificence, 
and  by  the  audacious  and  intemperate  vehemence  of  his  : 
Whiggism.  He  hald  been  five  or  six  times  arrested  for  politi- 
cal offences.  The  Jast  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was,  that  he 
had  contemptuously  denied  the  validity  of  a  warrant,  signed  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  justice  of  the  peace.  He  had  been  brought 
before  the  privy  council  arid  strictly  examined,  but  to  little 
purpose.  He  resolutely  refused  to  criminate  himself;  and  the 
evidence  against  him  was  insufiicient.  He  wjas  dismissed ;  but 
before  he  retired,  James  exclaimed  in  great  heat,  "My  lord, 
this  is  not  the  first  triclt  that  you  have  played  me."  "Sir," 
answered  Lovelace,  with  undaunted  spirit,  "I  never  played 
any  trick  to  your  majesty,  or  to  any  other  person.  Whoever 
has  accused  me  to  your  majesty  of  playing  tricks  is  a  liar." 
Lovelace  had  subsequently  been  admitted  into  the  confidence 
of  those  who  planned  the  Revolution.*  His  mansion,  built  by 
his  ancestors  but  of  the  spoils  of  Spanish  galleons  from  the 
Indies,  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  house  of  Our  Lady  in  that  beau- 
tiful valley  through  which  the  Thames,  not  yet  defiled  by  the 
precincts  of  a  great  capital,  nor  rising  and  falling  with  the  flow 
and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls  under  woods  of  beech  round  the  gentle 

*  Johnstone,  F«b.  27,  1688 ;  Citters  of  the  same  date. 
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hills  <^  Berkshire.  Beneath  the  Matdy  saU)6ni  adorned  hj 
Italian  pencils,  was  a  subterraneous  vault,  in  which  the  bones 
of  ancient  monks  had  sometimes  be«n  found.,  In.  this  dark 
chamber  some  s^alous  and  daring  opponents  of  the  government 
bad  held  many  midnight  conferences  during  that  anxious  time 
when  England  was  impatiently  expecting  the  Protestant  wind.* 
l^e  season  for  action  histd  now  arrived.  Lovelace,  with  ^venty 
followers,  well  armed  and  mounted,  quitted  his  dwelling,  and 
directed  his  course  westward.  Be  feached  Gloucestershire  with- 
out difficulty.  But  Beaufort,  wlto  governed  that  county,  was 
exerting  all,  his  great  audiorlty  and.  influence  in  support  of  the 
crown.  The  militia  had  been  called  out  A  strong  party  had 
been  posted,  at  Cirencester«>  When  Lovektce  arrived  there  be 
was  informed  that  he  coul<^  not  be  suffered  to  pass.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  either  to  relinquish  his  undertaking  or  te 
fight  his  way  through.  .He  resolved  to  force  a  passage ;  and 
his  friends  and  tenants  stood  gallantly  by  him.  A  sharp  con- 
flict took  place.  The  militia  lost  an  officer  and  six  or  seven 
men;  but  at  length  the  followers  of  Lovelace  were  over- 
powered: he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Gloucester 
Castle-t 

Others  were  more  fortunate.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
skirmish  took  place  at  Cirenc^ester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord  Col- 
chester, SOB  and  heir  of  the  Earl  Rivers,  and  father,  by  a  lawless 
amour,  of  thfit  unhappy  poet  whose  misdeeds  and  misfortunes 
form  one  of  the  darkest  portions  of  literary  histc»'y,  came  with 
between  sixty  and  seven^  horse  to  Exeter.  With  him  arrived 
the  hold  and  turbulent  Thomas  Wharton.  A  few  hours  laj^r 
came  Edward  Hussell,  soj»  of  the  Earl  of  BedfcHrd^  and  brotlier 
of  the  virtuous  nobleman  whose  blood  had  been  shed  op  Tower 
Hill.  Another  arrival  still  more  important  was  speedily  axh 
nounoed.  Colchester,  Wharton,  and  Russell  belonged  to  thai 
party  which  had  been  constantly  opposed  to  the  court.  James 
Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  had,  on  the  c^itrary,  been  regarded 
as  a  supporter  of  arbitrary  governniettt.  He  had  been  true  to 
James  in  tl)e  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  He  had^  «s  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  acted  with  vigor  and  severity  against 
th^  adherents  of  Monmouth,  and  had  lighted  boi^j?as  to  eeWbrate 
the  defeat  of  Argyle.  But  dread  of  Popeiy  had  driven  him 
into  opposition  and  rebellion.-     He  vma  the  first  peer  of  the 

»  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia,  Berkshire. 

t  lAfi^&a  aMott#,  Nov.  U^i  1699  i  ]^vtt]r«U'«  Diary. 
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realm  who  mado  his  app^vance  at  the  quarte?*  of  tbe  Pritice 
of  Orange.^ 

But  tbe  king  had  less  to  feat  from  those  who  openly  arrayed 
themselves  against  his  aothorityy  than  from  the  dark  conspiracy 
which  had  spread  its  ramifications  through  his  army  and  his 
£5imily.  Of  that  conspiracy  Churchiil,  unrivalled  in  sagacity 
afid  address,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  certain  coel  intrepidity 
which  never  failed  him  either  in  fighting  or  lying,  high  in 
military  ra>)k,  and  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Princess  Anne,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  soul.  It  was  not  yet  time  ibr  him  to  strike 
the  decisive  blow.  sBut  even  thus  early  he  inflicted,  by  the 
instrumetitaJity  of  &.sufoordinate  agent,  a  wound,  serious  if  not 
deadly,  on  the  royal  cause.  '    - 

Edward,  Viscount  Cornbury,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon,, wjjis  a  young  man  of  slender  abilities,  loose  principles, 
and  violent  temper  He  had  been  early  taught  to  consider  his 
relationship  to  the  Princess  Anne  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
fortunes,  and  had  been  exhorted  to  pay  her  assiduous  court.  H 
had  never  occurred  to  his  father  that  the  hereditary  loyalty  of 
.  the  Hydes  could  run  atiy  risk  of  contamination  in  the  Iwusehold 
of  the  king^s  favorite  daughter :  but  in  tlmt  house  1k>14  "the 
Churchills  held  absolute  sway;  andCombtiry  became  their 
tool.  He  commanded  One  of  the  regiments  of  dragoons  which 
had  .been  sent  westward.  Such  dispositions  had  been  made 
that,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  he  was,  during  a  few 
hours,  the  senior  officer  at  Salisbury^  and  all  the  troops  assem- 
bled there  were  subjeot  to  his  authority.  It  seems  extraordi- 
nary that,  at  eueh  a  crisis,  the  army  on  which  every  thing 
depended  should  have  been  let\,  even  Ibr  a  moment,  under  the 
command  of  a  yoCing  colonel  who  had  neither  abilities  nor 
experience.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  so  strange  an 
arrangement  was  the  result  of  deep  design,  and  as  little  doubt 
to  what  head  and  to  what  heart  the  design  is  to  be  imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry  which  had  assem- 
bled at  Salisbury  were  ordered  to  march  westward. '  Cornbury 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  condticted  them' first  to  Bland- 
ford  and  thence  to  Dorchester.  •  From  Dorchester,  after  a  halt 
of  an  hour  or  two,  they  eet  out  for  Axminster.  Some  of  the 
.officers  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of 
these  strange  movements*  Cornbury  replied  that  he  had  in- 
structions to  make  a  night  attack  on  some  troops  whom  the 

«i  ■III-  t     II  ii< '■!■  n  r  «    ..*  .fc«.M    .!■  »..i«ii  iiiiiii II  jr    .   iM  I  11.    iMiii   mi  ir«iii«i  n   It..     .1  mn'  ii  iiiiaMnriiiim       i        ■ 

*  Biumet,  i.  790;  life  of  WiUiain,  UOa.. 
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Prioce  of  Omnga  had  posted  at  Honiton.  But  suspicion  was 
awake.  Searching  questions  were  put,  and  were  evasively 
answered.  At  last  Cornbury  was  pressed  to  produce  his  orders. 
He  perceived,  net  only  that  it  would  be  impossible  ibr  him.  to 
carry  over  all  the  three  regiments,  as  he  had  hoped,  but  that  he 
was  himself  in  a  situi^tion  of  considerable  peri).  He  accords 
ingly  stole  away  with  a  few  followers  to  the  Dutch  quarters.. 
Most  of  hb  Iroops  returned  to  Salisbury :  but  some  who  had 
been  detached  from  the  main  body,  and  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  designs  of  their  commander,  proceeded  to  Honiton. 
There  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large  force 
which  was  fully  prepared  to  receive  them.  Resistance  was 
impossible.  Their  leader  pressed  tHem  to  take  service  under 
William.  A  gratuity  of  a  month's  pay  was  offered  to  them, 
and  was  by  most  of  them  accepted,* 

^  The  news  of  these  events  reached  London  on  the  fifteenth. 
James  had  been  on  the^  morning  of  that  day  in  high  good 
humor.  Bishop  Lamplugh  had  just  presented  himself  at  court 
on  his  arrival  from  Exeter,  and  had  been  most  graciously 
received.  "  My  lord,V  said  the  king,  "  you  are  a  genuine  old 
Cavalier."  The  archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  now  been 
vacant  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  was  immediately  be- 
stowed on  lamplugh  as  the  reward  of  loyalty.  That  afternoon^ 
just  as  the  king  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  arrived  an  express 
with  the  tidings  of  Combury's  defection.  Jame»  turned  away 
from  his  intended  meal,  swallowed  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  retired  to  his  closet.  He  afterwards  learned  that, 
as  he  was  rising  from  table,  several  of  the  lords  in  whom  he 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence  were  shaking  hcmds  and  con- 
gratulating each  other  in  the  adjoining  gallery.  When  the 
news  was  carried  to  the  queen's  apartments  she  and  her  ladies 
broke  out  into  tears  and  loud  cries  of  sorrow. f  The  blow  was 
indeed  a  heavy  ohe.  It  was  true  that"  the  direct  loss  to  the 
crowp  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  invaders  hardly  amounted  to 
two  hundred  men  and  as  many  horses.  But  where  could  the  ; 
king  henceforth  expect  to  find  those  sentiments  in  which  con-  : 
sists  the  strength  of  states  and  of  armies  ?  Gornbury  was  the 
heir  of  a  house  conspicuous  for  its  attachment  to  monarchy. 

t.       ^     >    .  ^ ■         ■     -  - 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  iL  215,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Burnet,-  i.  790 ; 
Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  15,  1688 ;  London  Gazette,  Nov.  17. 

t  Clarke's  Life  of  JTames^  IL  218 ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  I«fov.  15, 1688 ; 
Citters,  Nov.  H'  ^ 
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His  father  Clare&don,  his  uncle  Bochester,  were  men  whose 
toyalty  was  supposed  to  be  proof  to  all  temptation.  What 
must  be  the  strength  of  that  feeling  against  which  the  most 
deeply-rooted  hereditary  prejudices  were  of  no  avail,  of  that 
feeling  which  could  reconcile  a  young  officer  of  high  birth  to 
desertion,  aggravated  by  breach  of  trust  and  by.  gross  false-, 
hood !  'Diat  Cornbury  was-  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  or 
enterprising  temper  made  the  evept  more  alarming.  It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  in  some  quarter. a  powerful  and 
artful  prompter.  Who  tliat.  prompter  Was  soon  became  evi- 
dent. In  the  mean  time  no  man  in  the  royal  camp  could  feel 
assured  that  he  was  not  surrounded  by  traitop.  Political  rank, 
military  rank,  the  honor  of  a  Iprd,  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  the 
stropgest  professions,  the  purest  Cavalier  blood,  could  no  longer 
afford  security.  Every  man  might  reasonably  doubt  whether 
every  order  which  he  received  from  his  superior  was  not 
meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  enemy.  That  prompt  obe- 
dience without  which  an  army  is  rporely  a  rabble  was  neces- 
sarily at  an  -end.  What  discipline  could  there  be  among 
soldiers  who  had  just  been  savea  from  a  snare  by  refusing  to 
follow  their  commanding  officer  on  a  secret  expedition,  and  by 
insisting  on  a  sight  of  his  orders  ? 

Cornbury  was  soon  kept  in  countenance  by  a  crowd  of  de- 
serters superior  to  him  in  rank  and  capacity :  but  du^ns  a  few 
days  he  stood  alone  in  his  shame,  and  was  bitterly  reviled  by 
many  who  afterwards  imitated  his  example  and  envied  his  dis- 
honorable  precedence.      Among   these. was  his  own  father. 
•  The  first  outbreak  of  Clarendon's  rage  and  sorrow  was  highly 
l^athetic.     "  O  God ! ".  he  ejaculated,  '*  tiiat  a  son  of  mine 
:  should  be  a  rebel ! ''     A  fortnight  later  he  made  up  his  mhid 
to  be, a  rebel  himself;     Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce 
;him  a  mere  hypocrite.     In  revolutions  men  live  fast :  the  ex- 
perience ,of  years  is  crowded  into  hours  :  old  habits  of  thought 
/and  action  are  violently  broken  :  novelties,  which  at  first  sight 
inspire  dread  and  disgust,  become  in  a  few  days  familiar,  en- 
'durable,  attractive.     Many  men  of  far  purer  virtue  and  higher 
spirit  than  Clarendon  were  prepared,  before  that  memorable 
year  ended,  to  do  what  they  would  have  pronounced  wicked 
and  infamous  when  it  began. 

The  unhappy  father  composed  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  sent  to  aDsk  a  private  audience  of  the  king.  It  was  granted. 
James  said,  with  more  than  liis  usual  graciousness,  that  he  from 
his  heart  pitied  Combury's  relations,  mid  should  not  hold  them 
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at  til  ste<!:mittt(fcble  for  th«i  efiitie  of  theit  unwovtby  kifnman. 
Cfarendon  went  home,  scarcely  daring  to  look  hi»  friends  ih 
the  face.  Soon,  however,  hte  learned  with  surprise  that  the 
act  which  had,  as  he  at  first  thought,  forever  diahoOored  his 
family  wag  applauded  by  some  persons  of  high  station.  His 
niece,  the  Princess  of  DenMiark,  asked  hitn  why  he  shut  him- 
self up.  He  answered  that  he  had  been  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  by  his  son's  villany.  Anne  seemed  ndt  at  all  to 
understand  this  feeling.  "  People,"  she  said,  "  are  very  un- 
easy about  Popery.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  army  will  do 
the  same."* 

And  now  the  king,  greatly  disturbed,  called  together  the 
principal  officers  who  were  -still  in  London.  Churchill,  who 
was  about  this  time  promoted  to  the  raftk  of  fieutenant-geiieral, 
made  his  appearance  with  that  bla<id  serenity  which  neither 
peril  nor  infamy  could  ever  disturb.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  Henry  Fitxroy,  Duke  of  Gmfton,  whose  ai^aciiy 
and  activity  m^de  him  conspicuous  among  the  natural  children 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Grafton  was  colonel  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  tinie 
completely  under  OhurchilPs  influence,  and  was  prepared  to 
desert  the  royal  standard  as  soon  as  the  favorable  moment 
should  arrive.  Two  other  traitors  were  in  the  circle,  Kirke 
and  Trelawney,  who  commanded  those  two  fierce  and  tewless 
bands  then  known  as  the  Tangier  regiments.  Both  of  them 
had,  like  the  other  Protestant  officers  of  the  army,  long  seen 
with  extreme  displeasure- the  partiality  which  the  king  had 
shown  to  members  of  his  oWn  Church ;  and  Trelawney  re- 
membered with  bitter  resentment  the  peieecution  of  his  brother 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  James  addressed  the  assembly  in  t^irms 
worthy  of  a  better  man  and.  of  a  better  cause.  It  might  be,  he 
said,  that  some  of  the  officers  had  conscientious  scruples  aboiii 
fighting  for  him.  If  so  he  was  willing  to  receive  back  iheit 
commissions.  But  he  adjured  them  as  gentlemen  and  soldiers 
not  to  imitate  the  shameful  example  of  Cornbury.  All  seemed 
moved ;  and  none  more  than  Churchill.  He  ivas  the-fii-st  to 
vow  with  well-feigned  enthusiasm  that  he  would  shed  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood  m  the  service  of  his  gracious  master.  Grafton 
was  loud  and  forward  in  similar  protestations ;  and  the  exam- 
ple was  foUowj&d  by  Kirke  and  Trelawney  .f 


♦  GlftWJlkdon'b  Diwy*  Nov.  15,  16,  17*  80,  iS6$. 
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D^eived  by  tbese  professiemS)  the  kiog  preipdred  to  set  out 
for  Salisbiiiy.  Before  his  departure  he  was  informed  that  a[ 
eonsiderabidT  number  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  desired] 
ta  be  admitted  to  an  audience*  They  came,  with  Sancrofl  a^ 
their  head,  to-  present  a  petiiaon,  praying  ^at  a  free  and  lega| 
parliament  might  be  called^  and  •  that  a  negotiation  might  b^ 
opened  with  tlK  Prince  of,  Orange. 

The  history  of  this  petition  is  cunous.  The  thought  seems 
to  have  occurred  at  once  to  two  great  chiefs  of  parties  who  had 
long  been  rivals  and  enemies,  Rochester  and  Halifax.  They 
both,  independently  of  one  another,  consuhed  the  bishops. 
The  bishops  warmly  approved  of  the  suggestion,  it  was  thien 
proposed  that  a  general  meeting  of  peer^  should  be  called  to 
deliberate  on  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  king.  It  was  term 
time  ;  and  in  term  .time  men  of  rank  and  fashion  then  lounged 
every  day  in  Westminster  Hall  as  they  now  lounge  in  the  clubs 
of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  Street.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  for  the  lords  who  assembled  there  to  step  aside-  into  some 
adjoining  KK>m  and  to  hold  a  consultation;  But  unexpected 
difficulties  ardise.  Halifax  became  first  cold  and  then  adverse. 
It  was  his  nature  to  discover  objections  to  .every  tiring  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  his  sagacity  was  quickened  by  rivalry.  The 
scheme  which  he  had  approved  while  he  regarded  it  as  his 
own,  began  to  displease  him  as  soon  as  hs  found  that  It  was 
also  the  scheme  of  Rochester,  by  whom  he  had  been,  long 
thwarted  and  at  length  supplanted,  and  whom  he  disliked  as 
much  as  it  was  in  his  easy  nature  to  disliko  any  body.  Not- 
tingham was  at  that  time  much  under  the  influence  of  Halifax. 
Th^  both  declared  that  they  woiild  qot  join  in  the  address  if 
Rochester  signed  it.  Clarendon  expostulated  in  v^ib.  ^^I 
mean  no  disrespect,^'  said  Halifax^  ^^  to  my  Lord  Rochester ; 
but  he  has .  be^n  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission ; 
the  •  proceedings  of  that  court  must  soon  be  the  subgect  of  a 
very  serious  inquiry ;  and  it  is  not  fit  that  one  who  has  sate 
there  should  take  any  part  in  our  proceedings."  Nottingham, 
with  strong  expressions  of  personal  esteem  for  Rochester, 
avowed  the  same  opinion,  The  authority  of  the  two  dissen- 
tient lords  prevented  several  other  noblemen  from  subscribing 
the  address  ;  but  the  Hydes  and  the  bishops  persisted.  Nine- 
teen signatures  were  procured ;  and  the  petitioners  waited  in  a 
body  on  the  king.* 

*  Gliirendoxi's  Diary,  £rom  Nov.  8  «&  KoT.  17«  iaS8« 
33* 
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He  recevfed  their  address  ungrsciouslj.  He  assured  them, 
indeed,  that  he  paasiooately  desured  the  meetiiig  of  a  free  par- 
IJameDt ;  and  he  piomiaed  them,  od  the  faith  of  a  kii^,  that  he 
would  call  one  as  soon  as  the  PHaoe  of  Orange  should  have 
left  the  island.  ^But  how,^^  said  he,  ^^can  a  partiameot  be 
free  when  an  enemy  is  in  die  kingdom,  and  can  return  near  a 
hundred  votes  ?  *^  To  the  prelates  he  spoke  with  peculiar  acri- 
mony. **•  I  could  not,^'  he  said,  ^^  prevail  on  you  the  other  day 
to  declare  against  this  invasion ;  but  you  are  ^eady  enough  to 

'  declare  against  me.     Then  you  would  not  meddle  with  politics. 

/  You  have  no  scruple  about  meddling  now.  You  would  be 
better  employed  in  teaching  your,  flocks  bow  to  obey  than  in 
teaching  me  how  to  govern.  You  have  excited  this  rebellious 
temper  among  them ;  and  now  you  foment  it^^  He  was  much 
incensed  against  his  nephew  Graflon,  whose  signature  stood 
next  to  that  of  Sancroft,  and  said  to  the  young  man,  widi  great 
asperity,  ^  You  know  nothing  about  religioa:  you  care  nothing 
about  it ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  you  must  pretend  to  have  a  con- 
science. <^  It  is  true,  sir,''  answered  Grafton,  with  impudent 
frankness,  ^^  that  I  have  very  litde  conscience ;  but  I  belong  to 
a  party  which  has  a  great  deaf  * 

Bitter  as  was  the  king's  language  to  the  petitioners,  it  was 
far  less  bitter  than  that  which  he  held  after  they  liad  withdrawn. 
He  had  done,  he  said,  far  too  much  already  in  the  hope  of 
satisfying  an  undutiful  and  ungrateful  people.  He  had  always 
hated  the  thought  of  concession  ;  but  he  had  suftered  himself 
to  be  talked  over ;  and  no^  he^  like  his  father  before  him, 
had  found  that  concession  only  made  subjects  more  encroach- 
mg.  He  would  yield  nothing  more,  not  an  atom;  and, after 
his  fashion,  he  vehemently  repeated  many  times,,  "Not  an 
atom."  Not  only  would  he  maJ^e  no  overtures  to  the  invaders, 
but  he  would  receive  none.  If  the  Dutch  sent  flags  of 
truce,  the  first  messenger  should  be  dismissed  without  an 
answer;  the  second  should  be  hanged.t  In  such  a  mood 
James  set  out  for  Salisbury.  His  last  act  before  his  departure 
was  to  appoint  a  council  of  five  lords  to  represent  him  in  Lon- 

•  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  212,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Clarendon's  Diary, 
Not.  17,  1688  ;  Citters,  Not.  H  ;  fiumet,  i.  791 ;  Some  lleflectioM 
upon  the  most  Humble  Pe^tion  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
1688  ;  Modest  Vindication'  of  the  Petition ;  First  Collection  of  Papers 
relating  to  Englii^  Affairs,  1688. 

*  Adcla,  Nov.  if,  1688. 
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don  duHng  his  absence.  Of  the  five,  two  were  Papists,  and 
by  law  incapable  of  office.  J(^ned  with  them  was  Jeffreys,  a 
Protestant  indeed,  but  nio^e  detested  by  the  nation  than  any 
Papist.  To  the  other  two  members  of  this  board,  Preston  and 
Godolphin,  no  serious .  objection  could  be  made.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  king  lefl  London  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent 
to  Portsmouth.  That  fortress  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and 
was  under  the, government  of  Berwick.  The  fleet  commanded 
by  Dartmouth  lay  close  at  hand.;  and  it  was  supposed  that, 
if  things  went  ill,  the  royal  infant  would,  without  difficulty,  be 
conveyed  from  Portsmouth  to  France** 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached  Salisbury,  pnd  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  ^episcopal  palace.  Evir  Hews  was  jiow  fast 
pouring  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  western  counties 
had  at  length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Cornbury's  de- 
sertion was  known,  many  great  land-owners  took  heart  and 
hastened  to  Exciter.  Among  them  was  Sir  William  Portraan 
of^Bry^anstone,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Sir' 
Francis  Warre  of  Hestercombe,  whose  interest  Was -great  in 
Somersetshire. t  But  the  most  important  of  the^  new  comers 
was  Seymour,  who  had  recently  inherited  a  baronetcy  which 
added  little  to  his  dignity,  and  who,  in  birth,  in  political  influ- 
ence,  and  in  parlijimentary  abilities^  was  beyond  comparison 
the  foremost  among  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  England.  At  his 
first  audience,  he  is  said  tp  have  exhibited  his  characteristic 
pride  in  a  way  which  surprised  and  amused  the  prince.  "  I 
think,  Sir  Edward,"  said  William,  meaning  to  be  very  civil, 
'*  that  you  are  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset"  "  Par- 
don me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who  never  forgot  that  he  was 
the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Seymoyrs,  "  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  is  of. my  family."  f 

The  quarters  of  William  now  began  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  court.  More  than  sixty  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
were  lodged  at  Exeter  j  and  the  daily  display  of  rich  liveries, 
and  of  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses  in  the  Cathexlral  Close, 
gave  to  that  quiet  precinct  something  of  the  splendor  and  gayety 
of  Whitehall.     The  common  people  were  eager  to  take  arms ; 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  220,  221. 

t  Eachard's  History  of  the  BeTol^^ion. 

X  Seymour's  reply  to  "William  is  ]:eiated  by  many  writers.  It 
much  resembles  a  story  which  is  told  of  the  Manriquez  family. 
They,  it  is  saidt  tool^  for  tJt^eir  device  the.  woi^,  **  Nos  no  descen- 
demos  de  los  Beyes,  sine  lbs  Beyes  descienden  d«  &09/' —  Cazpen- 
tariana. 
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and  it  would  ltav«  be«h  %ft8y  to  form  many  battalions  of  infkn- 
try.  But  Schomberg,  who  thought  little  of  soldiers  fresh  from 
the  plough,  maintained  that,  if  the  expedition  cbuld  not  succeed 
without  such  help,  it  would  not  succeed  at  all ;  and  William, 
who  had  as  much  professional  feeling  as  Schomberg,  concurred 
in  thitf  opinion.  Commissions  therefore  for  raising  ne,w  regi- 
ments were  very  sparingly  given ;  and  none  but  picked  recruits 
were  enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that  the  prince  should  give  a 
public  reception  to  the  whole  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  assembled  at  Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a  short 
but  dignified  and  well-considered  speech.  He  was  not,  he 
said,  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  all  whom  he  saw.  But 
he  had  a  list  of  their  names,  and  knew*  how  high  they  stood 
in  the  estimation  of  their  couhtry.  He  gently  chid  their 
tardiness,  but  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  it  was  not  yet  too 
late  to  save  the  kingdom.  "Therefore,"  he  said,  " gentlemen, 
friends,  and  fellow-Protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your  follow- 
ers most  heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp."  • 

Seymour,  a  keen  politician,  long  accustomed  to  the  tactics  of 
faction,  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  party  which  had  begun  to 
rally  round  the  prince  stood  in  need  of  organisation.  It  was  as 
yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand  ;  no  common  object  had  been 
publicly  and  formally  avowed ;  nobody  was  pledged  to  any 
thing.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  at  the  Deanery  broke  up,  he 
sent  for  Burnet,  and  suggested  that  an  association  should  be 
formed,  and  that  all  the  English  adherents  of  the  prince  should 
put  their  hands  to  an  instrument  binding  them  to  be  tnie  to 
their  leader  and  to  each  other.  Burnet  carried  the  su^estion 
to  the  prince  and  to  Shrewsbury,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  ap- 
proved. A  meeting  was  held  in  the  cathsdraK  A  short  paper 
drawn  up  by  Buniet  was  produced,  approved,  and  eagerly 
signed.  The  subscribers  engaged  to  pursue  in  concert  the 
objects  set  forth  in  the  prince's  declamtion ;  to  stand  by  him 
and  by  each  other;  to  take  signal  vengeance' on  all  who  should 
make  any  attempt  on  his  person  \  and,  even  if  such  an  attempt 
should  unhappily  succeed,  to  persist  in  their  undertaking  till  the 
liberties  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  should  be  effectually 
secured  .f 

*  Fourth  CoUectipn  of  Papers,  1688;  Letter  from  Exdn. ;  Burnet, 
f;792. 
^f  Burnet,  i  79iS;  History  of  the  D^ertion ;  SeooAd  CoUectloxi  of 
TctpcrSy  1688. 
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Ab6t3t  the-^me^  time  a  mes$eftger  arrived  at  Exeter  fr6m  the 
Ear)  of  Bath,  who  commanded  at  Plymouth.  Bath  declared 
that  he  placed  himself,  his  troops^  and  the  fortress  which  he 
governed,  at  the  prince's  disposal.  The  invaders  therefore  hsi& 
now  not  a  single  enemy  in  their  rear.* 

While  the  West  was  thus  risihg  to  confront  the  king,  the  | 
North  was  all  in  a  flame  behind  him.  On  the  sixteenth  ■' 
Dt^lamere  took  atms  in  Cheshire*  He  convoked  his  tenants, 
called  upon  them  to  stand  by  liim,  promised  that,  if  they  fell  in 
the  cause,  their  leases  should  be  renewed  to  their  children,  and 
exhorted  every  one  who  had  a  good  horse  either  to  take  the  fields 
or  to  provide  a  substitute.t  He  appeared  at  Manchester  with 
fifty  men  armed  and.  mounted^  and  his  force  had  trebled  before 
he  reached  Boaden  Downs. 

The  neighboring  counties  were  violently  agitated.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  Dafiby  should  seize  York,  and  that  Devon- 
shire should  appear  at  Nottingham.  At  Nottingham  no  resist- 
ance was  anticipated.  But  at  York  there  was  a  small  garrison 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Beresby.  Dan  by  acted  with 
rare  dexterity.  A  meeting  of  the  gentry  and  freeholders  of 
Yorkshire  had  been  summoned  for  the  twenty-second  of  No- 
vember to  address  the  king  on  the  state  of  affairs.  All  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  the  three  ridings,  several  nobleman,  and  a 
multitude  of  opulent  esquires  and  substantial  yeomen  had  been 
attracted  to  the  provincial  capital.  Four  troops  of  militia  had 
been  drawn  out  under  arms  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  The 
common  hall  was  crowded  with  freeholders,  and  the  distiussion 
had  begun,  when  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised  that  the  Papists 
were  up,  and  were  slaying  the  Protestajnts,  The  Papists  of 
York  were  much  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking  for 
hiding-places  than  in  attacking  enemies  who  outtiumbered  them 
in  the  proportion  of  a  hundrfjd  to  one.  But  at  that  time  no 
story  of  Popish  atrocity  could  be  so  wild  and  inaTvellous  as  not 
to  find  ready  beliefs  The  meeting  separated  in  dismay.  The 
whole  city  was  in  confusion.  At  this  moment  Danby  at  the 
head  of  about  a  hundred  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  mititia,  and 
raised  the  cry,  "  No  Popery  !  A  free  parlkiment !  The  Prot- 
estant religion ! "  The  militia  echoed  the  shout.  The-  garri- 
son was  instantly  surprised  and  disarmed.     The  governor  was 

-'-      ■■    -'r 

*  Letter  of  Bath  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Nov.  18,  168a;  Bal- 
rymple. 
t  First  Colleetion  «f  Fi^Ben,  1698 ;  Lo&doa  GaMtte,  Nor.  2d. 
VOL.  n.  34 
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placed  under  arrest  The  gates  were  clooed.  Sentihels  were 
placed  every  where.  The  populace  was  sufiered  to  pull  down 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  but  no  other  harm  appears  to  have 
Hi>een  done.  On  the  following,  morning  the  Guildhall  wcbs 
crowded  with  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  shire,  and  with  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  lord  mayor  was  plteed 
in  the  chair.  Danby  proposed  a  declaration  setting  forth  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  the  friends  of  the  constitution  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion  to  rise  in  arms.  This  declaration  was 
eagerly  adopted,  and  received  in  a  few  hours  the  signatures  of 
six  peens,  of  five  baronets,  of  six  knights,  and  of  manjr  gentle- 
men of  high  ccHisideration.*  ^ 

Devonshtie  meantime,  at  the  head  of  a. great  hody  of  friends 
and  dependants,  quitted  the  palace  which  he  was  rearing  at 
Chatsworth,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  Derby.  There  he  for- 
mally delivered  to  the  mayor  a  paper  stating  the  reasons  which 
had  moved  him  to  this  enterprise.  He  then  proceeded  to  Not- 
tingham, which  soon  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern 
insurrection.  Here  a  proclamation  was  put  forth  couched  in 
bold  and  severe  terms.  The  name  o[  rebellion,  it  was  said, 
was  a  bugbear  which  could  frighten  no  reasonable  man.  Was 
it  rebellion  to  defend  those  laws  and  that  religion  which  every 
king  of  England  bound  himself  by  oath  to  maintain  ?  How 
that  oath  had  lately  been  observed  was  a  question  on  which,  it 
was  to  be.  hoped,  a  free  parliament  would  soon  pronounce.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  insurgents  declared  that  they  held  it  to  be 
not  rebellion,  bdt  legitimate  self-defence,  to  resist  a  tyrant  who 
knew  no  law- but  his  own  will.  The  tiorthem  rising  became 
every  day  more  formidable.  Four  powerful  and  wealthy  earls, 
Manchester,  Stamford,  ^utlieind,  and  Chesterfield,  repaired  to 
Nottingham,  and  were  joined  there  by  Lord  Cbolmondley  and 
by  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn.t 

All  this  time  the  hostile  armies  in  the  south  were  approach- 
ing each  other.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  learned  that 
the  king  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  thought  it  time  to  leave  Exe- 
ter. He  placed  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country  under  the 
government  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  set  out  on  Wednes- 
day the  twenty-first  of  November,  escorted  by  many  of  the 
most  considerable  gentlemen  of  the  western  couhties,  for  Ax- 
minster,  where  he  remained  several  days. 

. a—, . J . 

•  Beresby*s  Memoirs  ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  231,  Orig.  Mem. 
t  Gibber's  Apdlogy;  History  of  the  Desertion ;  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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.  The  kiag  was  eager  to  fights  and  it  was  obviously  his  interests 
to  do  so.  Every  hour  took  away  something  from  his  ownj 
strength,  .and  added  something  to  the  strength  of  his  enemies.  I 
It  was  most  important,  too,  that  his  troops  should  be  blooded. 
A  great  battle,  however  it  might  terminate,  could  not  but  injure 
the  prince's  popularity.  All  this  William  perfectly  understood, 
and  determined  to  avoid  an  action  as  long  as  possible.  It  is 
said  that,  when  Schomberg  was  toW  th^t  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing and  were  determined  to  fight,  he  answered  with  the 
composure  ,of  a  tactician  confident  in  his  skill,  "  That  will  be 
just  as  we  may  choose,"  It  was,  however,  impossible?  to  pre- 
vent all  skirmishing  between  the ^  advanced  guards  of  the 
armies.  William  was  desirous  that  in  such  skirmishing  nothing  j 
might  happen  which  could  wound  the  pride  -or  rouse  the  vin-  I 
dictive  feelings  of  the  nation  which  he  pieant  to  deliver.  He  j 
therefore,  with  admirable  prudence,  placed  his  British  regi-  i 
ments  in  the  situations  where  there  was  most  risk  of  collision.  ; 
The  outpos.ts  of  the  royal  army  were  Irish.  The  consequence 
was  that,  in  the  little  combats  of  this  short  campaign,  the  inva- 
ders had.  on  their  side  the  hearty  sympathy  of -all  Englishmen. 
The  first  of  these  encounters  took  place  at  Wincanton. 
Mackay's  regiment,  composed  of  British  soldiers^  lay  near  a 
body  of  the  king's  Irish  troops,  <;ommanded  by  their  country- 
man the  gallant  Sarsfield.  Mackay  sent  out  a  small  party 
under  a  lieutenant  named. Campbell,  to  procure  horses  for  the 
baggage.  Campbell  found  what  he  wanted  at  Wincanton,  and 
was  just  leaving  that  town  on  his  return,  when  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  Sarsfield's  troops  approach^.  The  Irish  were  four  to 
one  ;  but  CapipbeU  resolv^  to. fight  it  out  to  the  last  With  a 
handful  of  resolute  men  he  took  his  stand  in  the  road.  The 
rest  of  his  soldiers  lined  the  hedges  which  overhung  the  high- 
way on  the  right  and.  on  the  left.  The  eneiny  came  up. 
"Stand,"  cried  Campbell.  "For  whom  are  you?"  "I  am 
for  King  James,"  answered  the  leader  of  the  other  party. 
"  And  I. for  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  cried  Campbell.  "  We 
will  prince  you,"  answered  the  frishman  with  a  curse.  "  Fire ! " 
exclaimed  Campbell ;  and  a  isha7>p  fire  was  instantly  poured  in 
frorp  both  the  hedges.  The  king's  troops  received  three  well- 
aimed  volleys  before  they  could  make  wiy  return.  At  length 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  one  of  the  hedges ;  and  would  have 
overpowered  the  little  baiid  which  was  opposed  to  them,  had 
not  the  country  people,  who  mortally  hated  the  Irish,  given  a 
false  alarm  that  more  of  the  prince's  troops  were  coming  up. 
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Sarsiield  recalled  his  men  and  fell  back ;  and  Campbell  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march  unmolested  with  the  baggage  horses^ 
This  affair,  creditable  undoubtedly  to  the  valor  and  discipline 
of  the  prince's  army,  was  magnified  by  report  into  a  victbry  won 
against  great  odds  by  British  Protestants  over  Popish  barbaHans 
who  had  been  brought  from  Ckninaught  to  oppress  our  island.* 
.'  A  few  hours  afler  this  skirmish  an  event  took  place  which 
ip\.\{  an  end  to  all  risk  of  a  more  serious  struggle  between  the 
armies.  Churchill  and  sonoe  of  his  principal  accomplices  were 
assembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the  conspirators,  Kirke  and 
Treiawney,  had  proceeded  to  Worminsterj  where  th^eir  regi- 
ments were  posted.  All  was  ripe  for  the  execution)  of  the  long 
meditated  treason. 

*.  Churchill  advised  the  king  to  visit  Warminster,  and  to  inspect 
the  troops  stationed  there.  James  assented  ;  and  his  coach 
jivas  at  the  door  of  the  episcopal  palace  when  his  nose  began 
to  bleed  violently.  He  was'  farced  to  postpone  his  expedition 
and  to  put  himself  under  medicaP  treatment.  Three  days 
elapsed  beforC'tbe  hemorrhage  was  entirely  subdued  ;  and  dur- 
ing those  three  da3rs  alarming  rumons  reached  his  ears. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy  so  widely  spread  as  that 
of  which  Churchill  Was  the  bead  could  be  kept  altogethei" 
secret  Th^re  was  no  evidence  which  could  be  laid  before  a 
jury  or  a  court  martial;  but  strange  whispers  wandered  about 
the  camp.  Feversham,  who  he)d  the  chief  command,  reported 
that  there  was  a  bad  spirit  in  the  army,  it  was  hinted  to  the 
king  that  some  who  were  near  his  person  were  Act  his  friends, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  send  Churchill  and 
Grafton  under  a  guard  to  Portsmouth.  James  rejected  this 
counsel.  A  propensity  to  suspicion  was  not  among  his  vices. 
Indeed  the  confidence  whic|i  he  reposed  in.  professions  of  fidel- 
ity and  attachment  was  such  as  might  rather  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  good-hearted  and  inexperienced  stripling  than 
from  a  politician  who  was  far  advanced  in  life,  who  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,  who  had  suffered  much  from  villanous  arts, 
and  whose  own  character  was  by  no- means  a  favorable  speei- 
pen  of  human  nature.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any 
Other  mad  who,  having  himself  so  little  scruple  about  breaking 
jraith  with  others,  w.as  so  slow  to  believe  that  others  could  break 
(faith  with  him*  Nevertheless,  the  reports  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  state  of  his  army^  disturbed  him  greatly.     He  was 

*  ■  ,1     .1.     .  .    ■ mj. ..•.     ■■ ■■    i.T-  

•  "WlJittleV  Diary ;  HktOry  (tf  the  Deserti6n ;  LuttrelTs  Diary, 
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notr  no  loftger  irhpati^nt  for  k  battle.  He  even  began  to  think 
of  retreating.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Nofvembef,  be  ealled  a  couticil  of  war.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  those  pffieers  against  ^hom  he,  had  been  most  ear- 
nestly cautioned.  Feversham  expressed  «n  opinion  that  it  was 
desimble  to  fall  back.  Churchill  argued  On  the  other  side. 
The  oonsuUatioft  lasted  till  midiright.  At  length  the  king 
declared  that  he  had  decided  for  a  retreat.  Churclwll  saw  or 
imagined  that  Ke  was  distrusted,  and,  though  gifted  with  a  rare 
self-corftmandi  could  not  conceal  his  unedsiftess.  Before  the 
day  broke  he  fled  to  the  prince's  quarters,  accompanied  by 
Grafton.* 

Chiirchifl  left  behind  him  a  letter  of  explanation.  It  was 
written,  with  that  decorum  which  he  never  failed  to  presen'e  in 
the  midst  of  gutlt  and  dishonor.  He  acknowledged,  that  he 
oyi^ed  every  thing  to  the  royal  favor.  Interest,  he  said,  and 
gratitude  impelled  him  in  the  same  direction.  Under  no  other 
government  could  he  hope  to  be  so  great  and  prosperous  as  he 
had  been }  but  all  such  considerations  must  yield  to  a  para- 
mount duty.  He  was  a  Protestant  ;^  and  he  could  not  consci- 
etitiously  draw  his  sword  against' the  Protestant  cause.  As  to 
the  rest,  he  would  ever  be  ready  to  hazard  life  and  fortune  in 
defence  of  the  sacred  person  arid  of  the  lawful  rights  of  his 
gracious  master.t 

Next  morning  all  was  confusion  in  the  royal  camp.  The 
king's  friends  were  in  dismay.  His  enemies  could  not  conceal 
their  exultation.  The  consternation  of  James  was  increased  by 
news  which  anrived  on  the  same  day  from  Warminster.  Kirke, 
who  commanded  at  that  post,  had  refused  to  obey  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  Salisliury .  -  There  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  he  too  was  rn  league  with  tlie  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  rumored  that  he  had  actually  gone  over  with  all  his 
troops  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  rumor,  though  false,  was,  dur- 
ing some  hours,  fully  believed.f  A  new  light  flashed  on  the 
mind  of  the  unhappy  king;  He  thought  that  he  understood 
why  he  had  been  pressed,  a  few  day  is  before,  to  visit  Warmin- 
ster.    There .  he  would  have  found  himself  helpless,  at  the 

*  Clarkc'8  Lift  of  ^fames,  ii.  222,  Orlg.  Mem. ;  BarSllon,  ^^l* 
1688  ;  Sheridan  MS.  ' 

t  First  Collettion  of  Papers,  J68S. 

X  Letter  &om  Middleton  to  Preston,  dated   Salisbury,  Nov.  24. 
<<  Viliany  upon  villany,  tl^e  last  still  greater  than  the  fenner."  Clark*'* 
life  of  Jam0S|  li  224,  226,  Orig.  Mem* 
34* 
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mercy  of  the  conspirators,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hostile 

outposts.  Those  who  might  have  attempted  to  defend  him 
would  have  been  easily  overpowered.  He  would  have  been 
carried  a  prisoner  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  invading  army. 
Perhaps  some  still  blacker  treason  might  have  been  committed  ; 
for  men  who  have  once  engaged  in  a  wicked  and  perilous  en- 
terprise are  no  longer  their  own  masters,  and  are  oAen  impelled, 
by  a  fatality  which  is  part  of  their  just  punishment,  to  crimes 
such  as  they  would  at  first  have  shuddered  to  contemplate. 
Surely  it  was  not  without  the  special  intervention  of  some 
guardifcin  saint  that  a  king  devoted  to  the  Catholic  Church  had, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  blindly  hastening  to  captivity, 
perhaps  to  death,  been  suddenly  arrested  by  what  he  had  then 
thought  a  disastrous  malady, 

AH  these  things  confirmed  James  in  the  resolution  which  he 
had  taken  on  the  preceding  evening.  Orders  were  given  for 
an  immediate  retreat.  Salisbury  was  in  an  uproar..  The  camp 
broke  up  with  the- confusion  of  a  flight.  No  rafltn  knew  whom 
to  trust  or  whom  to  obey.  The  material  strength  of  the  army 
was  UtUe  diminished  ;  but  its  moral  strength  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Many  whom  shame  would  have  restramed  from 
leading  the  way  to  the  princess  quarters  were  eager  to  imitato 
an  example  which  they  never  would  have  set ;  and  many  who 
would  have  stood  by  their  king  while  he  appeared  to  be  res- 
olutely advancing  against  the  invaders,  felt  no  inclination  to 
follow  a  receding  standard.* 

James  went  that  day  as  far  as  Andover.  He  was  attended 
by  his  son-in-law  Prince  George,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Orraond, 
Both  were  among  the  conspirators,  and  would  probably  have 
accompanied  Churchill,  had  he  not,  in  consequience  of  what 
had  passed  at  ^the  council  of  war,  thought  jt  expedient  to  take 
his  departure  suddenly.  The  impenetrable  stupidity  of  Prince 
George  served  his  turn  on  this  occasion  better  than  cunning 
would  have  done.  It  was  his  .Jiabit,  when  any  news  was  told 
him,  to  exclaim  in  French,  ^'  Est-il-possible  ?"  "  Is  it  possible  ?'* 
This  catchword  \yas  now  of  great  use  to  him.  "  Est-il-possi- 
ble .?''  he  cried,  when  he  had  been  made  to  understand  that 
Churchill  and  Graflon  were  missing.  Apd  when  the  ill  tidings 
came  from  Warminster  he  again  ejaculated,  "  Est-il-possible  ?" 

Prince  George  and  "Ormond  were  invited  to  sup  with  the 
king  at  Andover.     The  meal  jnust  have  been  a  sad  one.     The 

•  History  of  the  Desertion ;  Luttteli's  Diary. 
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kiog  was  overwhelmed  by  his  misfortunes.  His  son-in-law 
was  the  (Jul lest  of  copipanioDS,  "  I  have  tried  Prince  George 
sober,"  said  Charles  the  Second ;  "  and  I  have  tried  him  drunk ; 
and,  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in  him."  *  Ormond,  who 
was  ,through  life  taqitum  and  bashful,  was  not  likely  to  be  in 
high  spirits  at  such  a  nK)ment.  At  length  the  repast  termi- 
nated. The  king  retired  to  rest.  Horses  were  in  waiting  for 
the  prince  and^  Ormond,  \yho,  as  sqon  as  they  left  the  table, 
mounted,  and  rode  off.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Earl 
of  Drumlanrig,  eldest  spn  of.  the  DUke  of  Queenjsberry.  The 
defection  of  this  young  nobleman  was  no  insignificant  event. 
For  Queens  berry  was  the  head  of  ihp  Protestant  Episcopalians 
of  Scotland,  a  class  compared  with  \(^hom  the  bitterest  English 
Tories  might-  be  called  Whiggish ;  and  Drumlanrig.  himself 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Dundee^s  regiment  of  horse ^  a  band 
more  detested  by  the  Whigs  than  even  Kirke's  lambs.-  This 
fresh  calamity  was  announced  to  the  king  on  the  following 
morning.  He  was  less  disturbed  by  the  news  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  shock  which  be  had  undergone  twenty- 
four  hours  before  had  prepared  him  for  almost  any  disaster ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  be  seriously  ^ngry  with  Prince  Geprge, 
who  was  hardly  an  accountable  being,  for  having  yielded  to 
the  arts  of  such  a  tempter  as  Churchill.  "  What ! "  said  James, 
"  is  Est-il-possible  gone  too  ?  Aftet  all,  a.  good  trooper  would 
have  been  a  greater  loss."  t  In  truth  the  king's  whole  anger 
seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  concentrated,  and  not  without 
cause,  on  one-pbject.  He  set  off  for  London,  breathing  ven- 
geance against  Churchill,  and  learned,  on  arriving,  a  new 
.   crime  of  the  arch  deceiver.     The  Princess.  Anne  had  been 

some  hours  missing.     ,  .  r 

"f  Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  the  Churchills,  had  been 
)  induced  by  them  to  notify  under  her  own  hand  to  William,  a 
I  week  before,  her  approbation  of  his  eriterprise.  She  assured 
him  that  she  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  friends,  and  that 
she  would  remain  in  the  palace,  or  take  refuge  in  the  city,  as 
they  might  determine.f  On  Sunday  the  twenty-fifth  of  No- 
vember, she,  and  those  who  thought  for  her,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  to^  sudden  resolution.     That  afternoon  a 

♦  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  643.  ^ 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  26;    Clarite'B  Life  of  Jiunes,  ii.  224. 
Prince  George's  letter  to  the  king  has  often  ^been  printed. 
i  The  letter,  dated  Kov.  18,  will  be  found  in.  D^ymplQ. 
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courier  frdm  Salisfotiry  brought  tidings  that  dbutchill  had  dis- 
appeared, that  he  had  been  accompanied  hy  Grafton,  that 
Kirke^d  proved  false,  and  that  the  royal  forces  were  in  full 
retreat.  There  was,  as-  uerually  happened  when  great  news, 
good  or  bad,  arrived  in  town,  a  great  crowd  that  evening  in 
the  galleries  of  Whitehall.  Curiosity  and  anxiety  sole  oo  every 
face.  The  queen  bn^e  forth  into,  natural  expressions  of  indigo- 
nation  against  the  chief  traitor,  and  did  not  alt(^ether  spare  his 
too  partial  mistress.  The  sentinels  were  doubled  round  that 
part  of  the  pala<Je  which-  Anne  occupied.  The  princess  was  in 
dismay.  In  a  few  hours  he^  father  wouM  be  at  Westminster. 
It  wad  not  likely  that  he  would  treat' her  personally  with  sever- 
ity^ but  that  he  would  permit  her  any  longer  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  her  friend  was  not  to  be  hoped.  It  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Sarah  would  be  placed  under  arrest  and  would  be 
subjected  to  a  strict  examination  by  shrewd  and  rigorous  inquis- 
itors. Her  papers  would  be'  seized.  t*erhaps  evidence  afect* 
ing  her  life  might  be  discovered.  If  so  the  worst  might  well 
be  dreaded.  The  vengeadce  of  the  implacable  king  knew  no 
distinction  of  sex.  For  (fences  niuch  smaller  than  those 
which  might  probably  be  brought  home  to  Lady  Churchill  he 
had  sent  women  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake.  Strong  afiection 
braced  the  feeble  mind  of  the  princess.  There  was  no  tie 
which  she  would  not  break,  ho  risk  which  she  would  not  run, 
for  the  object  of  her  idolatrous  affection.  "  I  will  jump  out  of 
the  window,^'  slie  cried,  "  rather  than,  be  found  here  by  my 
father."  The  fevorite  undertook  to  manage  an  escape.  She 
communicated  in  ail  baste  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
spiracy. In  a  few  hours  every  thing  was  arranged.  That 
evening  Anne  retired  to  her  chamber  as  usual.  At  dead  of 
liight  she  rose,  and,  accompanied  by  her  friend  Sarah  and  two 
other  female  attendant3,  stole  down  the  back  stairs  in  a  dress- 
ing gown  and  slippers.  The  fugitives  gained  the  qpen  street 
unchallenged.  A  hackney  coach  was  in  waiting  for  them 
there.  Two  men  guarded  the  humble  vehicle.  (Sie  of  them 
was  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  the  princesses  old  tutor ;  the 
other  was  the  magnificent  and  accomplished  Dorset,  whom  the 
extremity  of  the  public  danger  had  roused  from  his  luxurious 
repose.  The  coach  drove  instantly  to  Alderegate  Street,  where 
the  town  residence  of  the  bishops  of  London  then  stood,  within 
the  sliadow  of  the  dome  of  their  cathedral.  There  the  princess 
passed  the  night.  On  the  followmg  morning  sFie  set  out  for 
Epping  Foredt.    In  that  wild  tract  Dorset  possessed  a  venerable 
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raanaoD,  whieli  has  long  since  been'  deaCreyed.  lo  his  hospita- 
Ue  dwelling,  the  favorite  resort,  diiring  mmy  ye^rs,  of  wits 
and  poets,  the  fugitives  made  a  f^prt^sl^y.  They  CQuid  not 
safbiy  attempt  to  reach  Wii)iam*s  quarters ;  for  the  road  thither 
lay  through  a  country  occupied  by  the  rc^'aj  fi[>rces.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  Anne  should  take  refuge  with  the 
northern  insurgents.  Compton  wholly  (aid  aside,  fbr  the  time, 
his  sacerdotal  character.  Danger  ajid  confiiet  bad  rekindled 
in  him  all  the  military  ardor  which  he  had  felt  twenty ^eight 
years  before,  when  he  mde  in  the  Life  i^ru^rds.  He  preceded 
the  princesses  ooniage  in  a  buif  coat  a^^  jackboots,  with  a 
swoixi  at  bis  side  and  pistols  in  his  holsteis.  l^oi^  before  she 
reached  Nottingham,  i^  was  surrounded  by  a  body  guard  of 
gentlemen  who  virfuRteei^d,  to  escort  her..  ^They  invited  the 
bishop  to  act  as  their  eoloitel ;  and  h6  ccHisented  with  an  alac- 
rity which  gave  great  scandal  to  ri^d  Churchmen,  and  did 
not  much  raise  hts  chataciter,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Wh^s,* 

When,  on  the  mprnin^  of  the  twenty -sixth,  Anne's  apart- 
ment was  found  empty,  the  consternation  waa  great  in  White- 
hall. While  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber  ran  up  and  down 
the  courts  of  the  peiace,  aereaming  kad  wringing  their  hands, 
while  Lord  Craven,  who  commanded  the  Foot  Guards,  was 
questioning  the  sentinels  in  the  gallery,  while  the  chancellor 
was  sealing  up  the  papers  of  the  Churchills,  the  princess's  nurse 
broke  into  the  royal  apartments  crying  out  that  the  dear  lady 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Papists.  The^  newsr  flew  to  West- 
minster Hall.  The<»  the  story  was,  that  her  higl|iness  had  been 
hurried  away  by  force  to  a  place  of  confinement.  When  it 
coutd  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flight  had  been  voluntary, 
numerous  fictions  were  invented  to  account  for  it.  She  had 
been  grossly  insulted  ;  she  had  been  threatened ;  no^,  though 
she  was  in  thfit  wtnation  in  which  woman  is  entitled  to  peculiar 
tenderness,  she  had  been  beaten  by  her  cruel  stepmother.  The 
populace,  which  yeais  of  ipisrule  had  ^made  suspicious  and 
irritable,  was  so  much  excited  by  these  calumnies  that  tb&  quee^ 
was  scarcely  safe.  I^ny  Einnan  Catholics,  and  some  Prot- 
estant Tonies  wb(^  loyalty  was  proof  to  all  trials,  repaired  to 

«     I  ■   I  ,     t.  ■    »i'.     .       ■    ^    I  I  I         I    I  -III  .  .  ■  <      i       I  ■  ■    ■!    » 1  ■  ■   ■  I  I   . 

*  Cterendon's  Diary,  N^v.  25,  26,  1«88;  Citters,  ~^;  EUia 
Correspondenee,  Dec.  19 ;  DuchesB  of  Marlborough's  Vindication ; 
Bumeit,  i.  792 ;  Compton  to  Hie  Prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  2,  1688,  in 
Polxymple.  Xks  bishop's  military  cogt^mei  is  Kkentiqaed  in  jnagmpr- 
able  pamphileti  ftn4  lan^opns. 
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the  palace  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  defend  her  in  the 
event  of  an  outbreak.  In  the  midst  of  this  distress  and  terror 
arrived  the  news  of  Princfe  Greorge's  flight.  The  coarier  who 
brought  these  evil  tidings  was  fast  followed  by  the  king  himself. 
The  evening  was  closing  in  when  James  arrived,  and  was 
informed  that  his  daughter  had  disappeared.  Af^er  all  that 
he  had  suffered,  this  affliction  forced  a  cry  of  misery  from  his 
lips.  "  God  help  me,"  he  said ;  **  my  own  children  have  for- 
saken me."  •  . 

That  evening  4ie  sate  in  conncil  with  his  principab  nrinisters 
till  a  late  hour.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  summon  ail 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  who  were  then  in  London  to 
attend  him  on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  should  solemnly 
ask  their  advice.  Accordingly,  on  ihe  aAemoon  of  Tuesday, 
the  twenty-seventh,  the  lords  met  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
palace.  The  assembly  consisted  of  nine  prelates  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  secular  nobles,  all  Protestants.  The  two  sec- 
retaries of  state,.  Middleton*  and  Pi«ston,  though  not  peers  of 
England,  were  in  atterfdance:  The  king^  himself  presided. 
The  traces  of  severe  bodily  and  mental  snaring  were  discern* 
iWe  in  his  countenance  and  deportment.  He  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  referring  to  the  petition  whi<Jh  had  been  put  into 
his  hands  just  before  he  set  out  for  Salisbury.  The  prayer  of 
that  petition  was,  that  he  would  convoke  a  free  parliament. 
Situated  as  he  then  was,-  he  had  not,  he  ssud,  thought  it  right 
to  comply.  But,  during  his  absence  from  London,  great 
changes  had  taken  place.  He  had  also  observed  that  his  peo- 
ple every  where  seemed  anxious  that  the  Houses  should  meet. 
He  had  therefore  commanded  the  attendance  of  his  faithful 
peers,  in  order  to  ask  their  counsel. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  Then  Oxford,  whose  pedi- 
gree, unrivalled  in  antiquity  and  splendor,  gave  him  a  kind  of 
primacy  in' the  meeting,  said  that  in  his  opinion  those  lords 
who  had  signed  the  petition  to  which  his  majesty  had  referred 
ought  now  to  explain  their  views. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester.  Hfe  defended  the  petition, 
and  declared  that  he  still  saw  no  hope^  for  the  throne  or  the 
country,  but  in  a  pariiament.  He  would  not,  he  said,  venture 
to  affirm  that,  in  so  disastrous  an  extremity,  even  that  remedy 
would  be  efficacious ;  but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  propose. 

•  Dartmouth's  nottf  on  Burnet,  i.  792 ;  Oitters,  ^7^1  1688 ; 
Clarke's  Life  of  James,  iL  226,  Orig.  Mem.  t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov. 
26 ;  Beyoluti«n  Politics. 
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He  added  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange*  Jeffreys  and  Godolphin  followed  ;  and 
both  declared  that  they  agreed  with  Rochester, 

Then  Clarendon  rose,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  ill  who 
remembered  his  loud  professions  of  loyalty,  and  the  agony  of 
shame  and  iorrow  into  which  he  had  been  thrown.  Only  a  few 
days  before,  by  the  news  of  his  son's  defection,'  broke  forth 
into  a  vehement  invective  against  tyranny  and  Popery.  -  "  Even 
now,"  he  said,  "  his  majesty  Jp  raising  in  London  a  regiment 
into  which  >no  Prbtestant  is  admitted."'  ""That  is  not  true," 
cried  James  in  great  agitation  from  the  head  of  the  boards 
Clarendon  persisted,  and  left^his  offensive  topic  ofily  to  pass  to 
a  topic  still  more  offensive.  He  accused  the  unfortunate  king 
of  pusillanimity.  Wfify  retreat  from  Salisbury^  Why  not  try  . 
the  event  of  a  battle  ?  Could  people  be  i)iamed  for  feubraitting 
to  the  invader  when  they  saw  their  sovereign  run  away  at  the 
head  of  his  army  ?  James  felt  these  insults  keenly,  and 
remembered  them  long.  Indeed  even  Whigs  thought  the  lan- 
guage of  Clarendon  indecent  and  ungenerous.  Halifax  spoke 
in  a  very  different  tone.  During  several  years  of  peril  he  had 
defended  with  admirable  ability  the  civil  and  ecctesiastical  con- 
stitution of  his  country  against  the  prerogative. .  But  his  serene 
intellect,  singularly  unsusceptible  of -enthusiasm,  and  singularly 
averse  to  extremes,  began  to  lean  towards  the  caiise  of  royalty 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  those  noisy  royalists  who  had 
lately  execrated  the  Trimmers  as  little  better  than  rebels  were 
every  where  rising  in  rebellion.  It  was  the  aolbition  of  Halifax 
to  be,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  peacemaker  between  the  throve 
and  the  nation.  His  talents  and  character  fitted  hhn  for  that 
office ;  and,  if  he  failed,  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes 
against  which  no  human  skill  could  contend,  and  chiefly  to  the 
folly,  faithle^ness,  and  obstinacy  of  the  king  whom  he  tried 
to  save.  '  '  « 

Halifax  now  gave  utterance  to  much  unpalatable  truth,  but 
with  a  delicacy  which  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  flattery 
from  spirits  too  abject  to  underatand  that  what  would  justly  be 
called  flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  is  a  debt  of  humanity 
to  the  fallen.     With  many  expressions  of  sympathy  and  defer-  \ 
ence,  he  declared  it  to'  be  his  Opinion  that  the  king  must  make  ; 
up  his  mind  to  great  sacrfficcs.     It  was  not  enough  to  convoke  f 
a  parliament  or  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  5 
Some  at  least  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  complained  j 
ihduld  be  instantly  redressed,  without  waiting  ti^i  redress  was 
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demaacied  by  the  Houses  or  by  tbe  captain  of  the  hostile  army. 
NottiDgbam,  ip  language  equally  respectful,  declared  that  be 
agreed  with  Haiifaii.     The  chief  coQC€f£)Ds  which  these  lords 
pressed  tbe  king  to  inake  were  three/   He  ought,  they -said, 
forthwith  to  dismiss  all  Bomaa  Catholiies  from  office,  to  separate 
himself  wholly  from  France,  ami  to  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty 
to  those  who  were  in  armj^  against  him.     The  last  of  these 
propositions,  it  should  seem,  admitted  of  no  dispute.     For, 
though  some  of  thos^  who  were  banded  together  against  the 
king  had  acted  towards  bim  in  a  manner  which  might  not 
unreasonably  excite  his  bitter  resentment,  it  was  more  likely 
that  be  would  soon  foe  at  their  mercy  than  that  they  would  ever 
beat  his.     It  wouhi  have  been  childish  to  open  a  negotiation 
.  with  William,  and  yet  to  denounce  vengeance  against  men 
whom  William  could  not  withoijit  infamy  abandon. '^  But  the 
clouded  understanding  and  implacable  temper  of  James  held 
out  long  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  labored  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  would  be  wise  to  pardon  ofiTences  which  he 
could  not  punish.     ^^  I  cannot  do  it,'^  he  exclaimed.     ^^  I  must 
make  examples,  Churchill  above  >all ;  Churchill  whom  I  raised 
so  higbi     He  and  he  alone  has  doise  all.  this.     He  has  cor- 
rupted my  army.     He  has  corrupted  my  child.     He  would 
have  put  n>e  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  ibr 
God's  special  providence.     My  lords,  you  are  strangely  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  traitors.    None  of  you  troubles  himself  about  - 
my  safety.'?    In  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent  anger,  those 
who  had  reeommended  the  amnesty  represented  with  profound 
ri»pect,  but  with  firmness,  that  a  prince  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies  ^n  be  safe  only  by  xjonquering  or  by  conciliating. 
"  if  your  majesty,  ^fter  all  that  has  happwened,  has  still  any 
hope  oC  safety  iti  arms,  we  k^ve  done ;  but  if  not,  you  can  be 
9afe  o^ly  by- regaining  tlie  affections  of  your  people."    AfU?r 
long^  and  animated  debate  the  king  broke  up  the  meeting. 
"My  k>rds,*'  be  said,  ^' you  have  used- great  freedom;  but  i 
do  not  take  it  ill  of  you.    I  have  made  up  my  inind  on  one 
point     )  shall  call  a  parlian^ejnt.    The  other  suggestions  wbicn 
have  been  offered  arc  of  grave  importance  ;  and  you^  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  t^ke  a  t>igbt  to  reflect  op  them  before  I  decide."'* 

.  *  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  it'  2367  Orig.  Mem.;  Burnet,  i.  794; 
Luttrell's  Diary;  Glaxeaadon^s  Diary,  Nov.  27,  1688;  Citters,  ^^-f. 
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At  first  James  seemed  disposed  to  make  excellent  use  of  the 
time  whicb  he  had  taken  for  consideration.  The  chancellor 
was  directed  to  issue  writs  convoking  a  parliament  for  the  thir- 
teenth of  January.  Halifax  was  sent  for  to  the  closet,  had  a 
long  audience,  and  spoke  with  much  more  freedom  than  he 
had  thought  it  decorous  to  use  in  ihe  presence  of  a  large  as- 
sembly. He  was  infoifmed  that  he  had  been  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  With  him  were 
joined  Nottingham  and  Godolphin.  The  king,  declared  that  he 
was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Halifax  answered  that  great  sacrifices  would  doubtless  be 
re<|uired.  '^YoUr  majesty ,^^  he  said,  ^^must  not  expect  that 
those  who  ^  have  the  power  in  their  bands  will  consent  to  any 
terms  which  would  leave  the  laws  at  the  mercy  of  the  prerog- 
ative.'l  With  this  distinct  explanation  jo£  his  views,  he  ac- 
cepted the  commission  which  the  king  wished  him  to  under- 
take.* The  concessions  which  a  few  hours  before  bad  been 
so  obstinately  refused,  were  now  made  in  the  mosi  liberal  man* 
ner.  A  proclamation  was  put  forth  by  which  the  king  not  only 
granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  were  in  rebellion  against  himi 
but  declared  them  eligible  to  be  members  of  the  approaching 
parliament  It  was  not  even  required  -as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility that  they  should  lay  jdown  their  arms.  .  The  same  Ga- 
zette which  announced  that  the  Houses  were  about  to  meet 
contained  a  notification  that  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who,'as  a  Papist, 
as  a  renegade,  as  the  foremost  chamjHon  of  the  dispensing 

were  present.  As  tlici  matter  is  important,  I  will  give  two  short  pas- 
pages  firofld  his  despatches.  The  king  said,  «« Dat  het  by  na  voor  hem 
unm(M;elyck  wa9  te  pardoneren  persodneA  wie  so  hoogin  syn  reguard6 
tGhuloig  stonden,  vooral  seer  aytyarende  jege&s  den  Lord  C^nurchiU, 
wien  hy  Kadde  groot  gemaakt,  en  nogtans  meynde  de  eenigste  oor- 
sake  van  alle  dese  desertie  en  van  de  retr^te  van  hare  Oqninglyckd 
Hoogheden  te  wesen."  One  of  the  lords,  probably  Halifax  or  Not- 
tingham, "iter  htUlde  geurgeert  op  de  securiteyt  van  de  lords  die  nu 
met  ftyn  Hopghejt  geengageert  staan.  Soo  hoor  ick,*'  says  Oitters, 
<«dat  syn  Majesteyt  onder  underen  sonde  gesegt  hebben;  'Men 
spreekt  al  voor  de  securiteyt  voor  andere,  en  niet  voor  de  myne.' 
Waar  op  een  der  Pairs  resolut  dan  met  groot  respect  sounde  geant- 
woordt  hebben  diat,  doo  syne  Majesteyt's  wapenen  in  staat  waren  om 
hem  te  connen  mainteneren,  dat  dan  sulk  syne  secnrieeyt  konde 
wesen ;  soo  niet,  en  soo  de  difficulteyt  dan  nog  te  siumonteren  was, 
dat  het  den  moeste  geschieden  door  de  meeste  cbndescendauee,  en 
hoe  meer  die  Was,  en  hy  genegen  om  aai>  de  natio  eontentom^t  te 
geren,  dat  lyne  securiteyt  ook  des  te  ^rooter  sonde  wesen." 

*  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dec. 
17,  1688. 
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power,  and  as  the  harsh  jailer  of  the  bi9ho|>s,  was  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  men  in  the  realm,  had  ceased  to  be  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  late  prisoner, 
Bevil  Skelton,  who,  though  he  held  no  high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen,  was  at  least  not  disqualified  by  law  for 
public  trust.* 

But  these  concessions  were  meant  only  to  blind  the  lords  and 
the  nation  to  the  king's  real  designs.     He  had  secretly  deter- 
mined  that,  even  in  this  extremity,  he  would  yield  nothing. 
On  the  very  day  on  whicli  he  issued  the  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty, he  fully  explained  his  intentions  to  Barillon.     "This  \ 
negotiation,"  said  James,  "  is  a  mere  feint.     I  must  send  com-  ^ 
missioners  to  my  nephew,  that  I  may  gain  time  to  ship  off  my  ; 
wife  and  the  Prince  of  WaleiS.     You  know  the  temper  of  my  : 
troops.     None  but  the  Irish  will  stand  by  nie ;  and  the  Irish  • 
are  not  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  enemy.     A  parliament 
would  impose  on  me  condition^  which  I  could  not  endure.     I  • 
should  be  forced  to  undo  all  that  I  have  done  for  the  Catholics,  '; 
and  to  break  with  the  king-^of  France.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  i 
the  queen  and  my  child  are  safe,  I  will  leave  £ngland  and  take  I 
refuge  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  or  with  your  master."  f  ' 

Already  James   had  made   preparations  for  carrying  this 
scheme  into  effect.  -  Dover  had  been  sent  to  Portsmouth  with 
instructions  to  take  charge  of  the  Princ^  of  Wales ;  and  Dart- 
mouth, who  commanded  the  fleet  there,  had  been  ordered  to 
obey  Dover'*  directions  in  all  things  concerning  the  royal  in- 
fant, and  to  have  a  yacht  manned  by  (rusty  bailors  in  readiness 
to  sail  foi:  France  at  a  momei^t's  notice.J     Th§  king  now  5fent 
positive  orders  that  the  .child  should  instantly  be  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  continental  port.§     Next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  * 
the  chief  object ;.of  anxiety  was  the  great  seal.     To  that  sym-  [ 
bol   of  kingly  authority  our  jurists  have  always  ascribed  a  \ 
peculiar  and  almost  mysterious  importance.     It  is  held  that,  if    * 
the  keeper  of  the  seal  should  affix  it,  without  taking  the  royal 
pleasure,  to  a  patent  of  peerage  or  to  a  pardon,  though  he  may 
be  guilty  of  a  high  offence,  the  instrument  Cannot  be  ques- 
tioned .by  any  court  of  law,  and  can  be  annulled  only  by  an 

*  lioncloii  Gazette,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  3,  1688;  Clarendon's  Diary, 
Nov.  29,  80.  ^ 

t  BariUon,  December  ^,  16$l« 

%  James  to  Dartmouth,  Nov.  25,  1881.  The  lettexB  are  in  Dal- 
rymple." 

f  James  to  Dartmouth,  Dec.  1, 1^18. 
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act  of  parliament.  James  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  his 
enemies  might  get  this  organ  of-  hiB  will  into  their  hands,  and 
might  thus  give  a  legal  validity  -to  acts  which  might  affect  him 
injuriously.  Nor  will  his  apprehensions  be  thought  unreason- 
able when  it  is  remembered  that,  exactly  a  hundred  years  later,  ^  £ 
the  great  seal  of  ajkmatic  king  was  used,  with  the  assent  of  li-^y 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  with  the  approbation  of  many  great 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  his  pre- 
rogatives to  his  son.  Lest  the  lalisman  which  possessed  such 
formidable  powers. shpuld  be  abused,  James  detennined  that  it 
should  be  kept  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  closet.  Jeffreys 
was  therefore  ordered  to  quit  the  costly  mansion  which  he  had 
lately  built  in  Duke  Street,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
small  apartment  at  Whitehall.* 

The  king  had  made  all  his  preparations  for  flight,  when  an 
unexpected  impediment  compelled  him  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.  His  agents  at  Portsmouth  began  to  bh'teri^ 
tain  scruples.  ~  Even  Dover,  though  a  member  of  the  Jesuitical 
cabal,  showed  signs  of  hesitation.  Dartmouth  was  still  less 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  rbystl  wishes.  He  had  hitherto 
been  faithful  to  the  throne,  and  had  done  all  that  he  could  do, 
with  a.  disaffected  fleet,  and  in  the  ^e  of  an  adverse  wind,  to 
prevent-  the  Dutch  from  landing  in  England;  but  he  was  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  by  no 
means  friendly  to  the  policy  of  that  government  which  he 
thought  himself  bound  in  duty=^and  honor  to  defend.  The  mu- 
tinous temper  of  the-  pificers  and  men  under  his  command  had 
caused'  him  much  anxiety  ;  and  he  had  been  greatly  relieved 
by  the  news  that  a  free  parliament  had  been  convoked,  and 
that  commissioners  had  been  named  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  joy  was  clamorous  throughout  the  fleet.  An 
address,  warmly  thanking  the  king  for  these  gracioMs  conces- 
sions to  public  feeling,  was  drawn  up  an  board  of  the  flag  ship. 
The  admiral  signed  first.  Thirty-eight  captains  wrote  their 
names  under  his.  This  paper  on  its  way  to  Whitehall  crossed 
the  messenger  who  brought  to  Portsmouth  the  order  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  instantly  be  conveyed  to  France.  Dart- 
mouth learned,  with  bitter  grief  and  resentment,  that  the  free 
parliament,  the  general  amnesty,  the  negbtiatiop,  were  uU  parts 
of  a  great  fraud  on  the  nation,  and^  that  in  this  fraud  he  was 
expected  to  be  an  accomplice.    In  a  pathetic  and  manly  letter 

♦  LuttreU'fl  Diary. 
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he  declared  that  he  had  already  carried  his  ohedienoe  to  the 
farthest  pcnnt  to  which  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman  could 
go.  To  piit  the  heir  apparent  of  the  British  crown  into  the 
hands  of  Lewis  would  be  nothing  less  than  treason  against  the 
monarchy.  The  nation,  abready  too  much  alienated  from  the 
sovereign,  would  be  roused  to  madness.  :The  Prince  ai  Wales 
would  either  not  return  at  all,  or  would  return  attended  by  a 
French  army.  If  his  royal  highness  remained  in  the  island, 
the  worst  that  could  be  apprehended  was,  that  "he  would  be 
brought  up  a  member  of  the  national  Church ;  and  that  he 
'  might  be  so  brought  up  ought  to  be  the  prayer  of  every  loyal 
sul^ect  Dartmouth  concluded  1)y  declaritig  that  he  Would  risk 
his  life  in  defence  of  the  throne,  but  that  he  would  be  no  party 
to  the  transporting  of  the  prince  into  France.^ 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects  of  James.  He  learned 
too  that  he  could  not  on  thu  occasion  expect  from  his  admirai 
even  passive  obedience. .  For  Dartmouth  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  station  several  sloops  at  the  month  of  the  harbor  of  Pcorts- 
mouth  with  orders  to  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  out  unexamined. 
A  change  of  plan  was  necessary.  The  child  must  be  brou^ 
back  to  London,  and  sent  thence  to  Prance.  An  interval  of 
some  days  must  elapse  before  this  could  be  done.  During  that 
interval  the  public  mind  must  be  amused  by  the  hope  of  a  par- 
liament and  the  semblance  of  a  negotiation.  Writs  were  sent 
out  for  the  elections.  Trumpeters  went  backwaid  and  forward 
between,  the  capital  and^the  Dutch  head^quarters.  At  length 
passes  for  the  king's  commissioners  arrived  {  and  the  three 
lords  set  out  on  their  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of  fearful  distractioo.  The 
passions  which,  during  three  troubled  years,  had  been  gradually 
gathering  force,  now,  emancipated  from  the  restraint  of  fear, 
and  stimulated  by  victory  and  sympathy,  showed  themselves 
without  disguise;  even  in  the  precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling. 
The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill  against  the  earl  of 
Salisbciry  lor  Uiraisg  P&pistt    The  Lord  Mayor  ordered  the 

•  Second  CpllectiQii  of  Papers,  leSS ;  Dartmovth's  Lett^»  dated 
X>ecemher  8»  1688,  will  be  found  in  Dalrymple;  Clarke's  Life  of 
Jftaaa&t  il.  23^  ^^*  Mem.  James  accuses  Dartmouth  of  hATin^ 
got  up  an  address,  from  the  fleet  demanding  a  parliament.  This  is 
a  mere  calumny.  The  address  is  one  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  hav- 
ing called  a  parliament,  and  was  framed  before  Dartmouth  had  the 
least  suspieion  that  his  Idi^esty  was  dertwving  the  nation. 

t  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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houses  of  the  Roman  GadioHcs  of  the  city  to  be  seaiched  for 
arms.  The  mob  broice  ioto  the  house  of  one  respectable  mer* 
chant  who  held  th^  unpopular  &ikh,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  had  not  run  a  mine  from  his  cellars  under  the 
neighboring  parish  church,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  par- 
son and  congregation.*  The  hawkers  bawled  about  the  streets 
a  hue  and  cry  af^r  Father  Petre,  who  had.  withdrawA  himself, 
and  not  before  it  was  time,  from  his  apartments  in  the  palace.t 
Wharton^»  celebrated  song,  with  many  additional  verses,  was 
chanted  more  loudly  than  ever  in  alt  the  streets  of  jthe  capital. 
The  yery  sentinels  who  guarded  the  palace  hummed,  as  the$^ 
paced  their  rounds, 

"The  Engliah  confusion  to  Popery  drinks        ' 
Lillibullero  bullen  a  la." 

The  secret  presses  of  London  worked  without  ceasing.  Many 
papers  daily  came  into  pirculation  hy  means  which  the  magis- 
tracy could  not  discover,  br  would  not  check.  One  of  these 
has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  skilful  audacity  with 
which  it  was  written,  and  by  the  immense  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced. It  purported  to  be  a  supplemental  declaration  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  it  was  written 
in  a  style  very  different  from  that  of  his  genuine  manifesto. 
Vengeance'  alien  from  the  usages  of  Christian  and  civilized 
nations  was  denounced  against  all  Papists  who  should  dare  to 
espouse  the  royal  causa  They  should  be  treated,  not  as 
soldiers  or  gentlemen,  but  as  freebooters.  The  ferocity  and 
licentiousness  of  the  invading  army,  which  had  hitherto  been 
restrained  with  a  strong  hand,  should  be  let  loose  on  them. 
Good  Protestants,  and  especially  those  who  inhabited  the  capi- 
tal, were  adjured,  as  they  valued  all  that  was  dear  to  them, 
and  commanded^  on  peril  of  the  prince's  highest  displeasure,  to 
seize»  disarm,  and  imprison  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbors. 
This  document,  it  is  said,  was  found  by  a  Whig  bookseller 
one  morning  under  his  shop  door.  He  made  haste  to  print  it. 
Many  copies  were  dispersed  by  the  post,  and  passed  rapidly 
from  hand  to  hand.  Discerning  men  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing it  a  forgery  devised  by  some  unquiet  and  unprinci- 
pled adventurer,  such  as,  in  troubled  times,  are  always  busy  in 
the  foulest  and  darkest  offices  of  faction.     But  the  multitude 

•  Adda,  Deo.  fV*  l^^* 

t  Th«  Xuncio  says,  *<S6  Is  avesse  h^bto  pdzna.  di  oca,  per  11 B^  ae 
sarebbe  stato  megUo." 
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was  completely  duped.  Indeed,  to  such  a  height  had  natioiial 
and  religious  feeling  been  excited  against  the  Irish  Papists,  that 
roost  of  those  who  believed  the  spurious  proclamation  to  be 
genuine  were  inclined  to  applaud  it  as  a  seasonable  exhibition 
of  vigor.  When  it  was  known  that  no  such  document  had 
really  proceeded  from  William,  men  asked  anxiously  what 
impostor  had  so  daringly  and  so  successfully  personated  his 
highness.  Some  suspected  Ferguson,  others  Johnson.*  At 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty -seven  years,  Hugh  Speke 
avowed  the  forgery,  and  demanded  from  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick a  reward  for  so- eminent  a  service  rendered  to  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  He  asserted,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
conceives  himself  to  ha,ve  done  something  eminently  virtuous 
and  honorable,  that,  when  the  Dutch  invasion  had  thrown 
Whitehall  into  consternation,  he  had  offered  his  services  to  the 
court,  had  pretended  to  be  estranged  from  the  Whigs,  and  had 
promised  to  act  as  a  spy  upoii  them  ;  that  he  had  thus  obtained 
admittance  to  the  royal  closet,  had  vowed  fidelity,  had  been 
promised  large  pecuniary  rewards,  and  had  procured  blank 
passes  which  enabled  him  to  travel  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  hostile  outposts.  All  these  things  he  protested  that 
he  had  done  solely  in  order  that  he  might,  unsuspected,  aim  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  government,  arid  produce  a  violent  out- 
break of  popular  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
forged  proclamation  he  claimed  as  one  of  his  contrivances ; 
but  whether  his  claim  were  wqll  founded  may  be  doubted.  He 
delayed  to  make  it  so  long  that  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
him  of  having  waited  for  the  death  pf  those  who  could  confute 
him  ;  and  he  produced  no  evidence  but  his  own.* 

While  these  things  happened  in  London  every  post  from 
every  part  of  the  country  brought  tidings  of  some  new  insur- 
rection. Lumley  had  seized.  Newcastle.  The  inhabitants  had 
welcomed  him  with  transport.  The  statue  of  the  king  which 
stood  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  marble,  had  been  pulled  down  and 
hurled  into  the  Tyne.  The  third  of  December  was  long 
remembered  at  Hull  as. the  town-taking  day.  That  place  had 
a  garrison  commanded  by  Lord  Langdale,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Protestant  officers  concerted  with,  the  magistracy  a  plan 
of  revolt :  Langdale  and  his  adherents  were  arrested ;   and 

*  See  the  Secret  History  of  the  Revolation,  by  Hugh  Speke,  1715. 
In  the  London  library  is  a  copy  of  this  rare  woriL  wi&  a  manuscript 
note  which  seems  to  be  in  Speke's  own  hand. 
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8oldiei8  and  citizens  united  in  declaring  for  the   Protestant 
religion  and  a  free  parliament.* 

The  eastern  counties  were  up.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
attended  by  three  hundred  gentlemen  armed  and  mounted, 
appeared  in  the  stately  market  pla^e  of  Norwich.  The  mayor 
and  4ildermen  met  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand  by  him 
against  Popery  and  arbitrary  pow^r.t  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  and  Sir  Edward  Harley  took  up  arms  in  Worcestershire.! 
Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  realm,  opened  its  gates  to  Shrews- 
bury.. Trelawney,  the  bishop,  who  had  entirely  unlearned  in 
the  Tower  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  was  the  first  to  wel- 
come the  prince's  troopSb  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  inhabr 
itants  that  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  leave  any  garrison 
among  them.§  The  people  of  Gloucester  rose  and  delivered 
Lovelace  from  confinement.  -  An  irregular  army  soon  gathered 
roiuid  him.  Some  of  his  horsemen  had  only  halters  for  bridles. 
Many  of  his  infantry  had  only  clubs  for  weapons.  But  this 
force,  such  us  it  was,  marched  unopposed  through  counties 
once  devoted  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  at  length  entered 
Oxford  in  triumph.  The  magistrates  came  in  state  to  welcome 
the  insurgents.  The  university  itself,  exasperated  by  recent 
injuries,  was  little  disposed  to  pass  censures,  on  rebellion.  Al- 
ready some  of  the  heads  of  Houses  had  despatched  one  of  their 
number  to  assure  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  they  were  cordially 
with  him,  and  that  they  would  gladly  coin,  their  plate  for -his 
service.  The  Whig  chief,  therefore,  rode  through  the  capital 
of  Toryism  amidst  general  acdamation.  Before  him  the 
drums  beat  Lillibullero.  Behind  him  came  a  long  stream  of 
horse  an3  foot.  The  whole  High  Street  was  gay  with  orange 
ribbons.  For  already  the  orange  ribbon  had  the  doul^le  sig- 
nification which,  after  t)ie  lapse  .of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  it  still  retains.  Already  it  was  the  emblem  to  the  Prot- 
estant Ei^lishman  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  to  the.  Roman 
Catholic  Celt  of  subjugation  and  persecution. || 

•  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle;  Tickell's  History  <rf  Hull. 

t  Ail  account  of  what  passed  at  Norwich  may  still  be  seen  in 
several  collections  on  the  original  broadside.  See  also  the  Fourth 
Collection  of  Papers,  1688. 

X  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  238;  MS.  Memoir  of  the  Harley 
family  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection. , 

§  Citters,  Pec.  -^t  1688;  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  5,  1688,  in  Dalrymple. 

II  Citters,  ^^,  1688 ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  11 ;  Song  on  Lord 
Lovelace's  entry  into  Oxford,  1688  ;  Burnet,  i.  793. 
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While  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all  pound  the  king,  frfends 
were  fast  shrinking  from  his  side.  The  idea  of  resistance  had 
become  familiar  to  eyery  mind.  Many  who  had  been  struck 
with  horror  when  they  heard  of  the"' first  defections  now  blamed 
themseWes  for  having  been  so  slow  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.  There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  or  dan^rin 
repairing  to  William.  The  king,  in  calling  on  the  nation  to 
elect  representatives,  had,  by  implication;  authorized  all  men 
to  repair  to  the  places  where  they  had  votes  or  interest ;  and 
many  of  those  places  were  already  occupied  by  invaders  or 
onsurgents.  Clarendon  eagerly  caught  at  this  opportunity  of 
deserting  the  falling  cause.  He  knew  that  his  speech  in  the 
council  of  peels  had  given  deadly  offence;  aiid  he  was  morti- 
fied by  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners. He  had  estates  in  Wiltshire.  He-  determined  that 
his  son,  the  son  of  whom  he  had  lately  spoken  with  grief  and 
horror,  should  be  a  candidate  for  that  county;   and,  under 

fretence  of  looking  afler  the  election,  he  set  out  for  the  West. 
le  was  speedily  followed  by  Oxford,  and  by  others  who  had 
'hitherto  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  prince's  enterjjrise.* 
By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily  though  slowly  advancing, 
were  within  seventy  miles  ^  of  London.  Though  midwinter 
was  approaching,  the  weather  was  fine ;  the  way  was  pleasant ; 
and  the  turf  of  Salisbury  plain  seemed  luxuriously  smooth  to 
men  who  had  been  toiling  through  the  miry  ruts  of  the  Devon- 
shire and  Somersetshire  highways.  The  route  of  the  army 
lay  close  by  Stonehengc  ;  and  regimetit  afler  regiment  halted 
to. examine  that  mysterious  ruin,  celebrated  all  over  the  Cbriti- 
Bent  as  the  greatest  wonder  of  our  island.  William  entered 
Salisbury  with  the  same  military  pomp  which  he  had  displayed 
at  Exeter,  and  was  lodged  there  in  the  palace  which  the  'king 
had  occupied  a  few  days  before.t 

Hi»  train  was  now  swelled  by  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Oxford,  and  by  otljer  men  of  high  rank,  who  had,  till  within  a 
few  days,  been  copsidered  as  zealous  royalists. . .  Qtters  also 
made  his  appearance  at-  the  Dutch  head-quarters.  He  had 
been  during  some  weeks  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  near 
Whitehall,  under  the  constant  observation  of  relays  of  spies. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  those  spies,  or  perhaps  by  their  help,  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  full  and  accurate  intelligence  of  all  that 

•  Clarendon's  Diarv,  Dec.  2,  3,  4,  5,  1688. 

t  Whittie's  Exuet  LMatr^;  Eaahttd'^  History  of  the  Bevohitton. 
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p«Me<l  in  the  palace  ;  and  now^  full  Iratigfat  with  valuable  in* 
formalion  aboat  men  and  things,  he  came  to  assist  the  delibera^ 
tions  of  Wilham.* 

Thus  far  the  prince's  enterprise  had  prospered  beyond  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine.  And  now,  according  to 
the  general  law  which  governs  human  af&irs,  prosperity  began 
to  produce  disunion.  The- Englishmen  assembled  at  Salisbury 
were  divided  into  two  parties*  One  party  consisted  of  Whigs 
who  had  always  repotted  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  as  slavish  superstitions. 
Many  of  them  had  passed  years  in'  exile.  All  had  been  long 
shut  out  from  participation  in  the  fkvors  of  the'  crown.  They 
now  exulted  in  the  Qear  pit)^)ect  of  greatness  and  of  vengeance. 
Burning  with  resentment,  flu^ied  with  victory  and  hope^  they 
would  bear  of  no  compromise.  Nothing  less  than  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  tyrant  would  content  th^n  :  nor  can  it  be  disputed 
that  herein  they  were  perfectly  consistent.  They  had  exerted 
themselves,  niiie  years  earlier,  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne, 
because  they  thought  it  likely  that  he  would  be  a  bad  king. 
it  could  therefore  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  willi 
ingfy  leave  him  on  the  tlmme,  now  that  he  had  turned  out  a 
&r  worse  king  thaniany  reasonable  man  could  have  anticipated. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  §&w  tf(  William's  followers  were 
zealous  Tories,  who  had,  till  very  recently,  held  tiie  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  in  the  most  absolute  form,  but  wheee  fhith  in 
that  doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way  to  the  strong  pas- 
sions excited-  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  king  and  by  the  peril  of 
the  Church.  No  situation  could  be  more  painful  or  perplexing 
than  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who  found  himself  in  arms  against 
the  throne.  The  scruples  which  had  not  prevented  him  from 
repairing  to  the  Dutch  <»mp  began  to  torment  him  cruelly  as 
soon  as  he  was  there.  His  mind  misgave  him  that  he  had 
committed  a  crime.  At  all  events  he  bad  exposed  himself  to 
reproach,  by  acting  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  professioi|s 
of  his  whole  life.  He  felt  insurmoimtable  disgust  for  his  new 
allies.  They  were  people  whom,  ever  since  he  could  remem- 
ber, he  had  been  reviling  and  prosecuting,  Presbyterians,  inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  ok)  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  briedc  boys  of 
Shaftesbury,  accomplices  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  captains  of 
the  Western  Insurrection.  He  naturally  wished  to  find  out 
some  salvo  whiohmightsoothe  his  conscience,  which  might  vin- 

*  Citteis,  Nov.  fS ;  Dec.  A,  1688. 
35* 
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dicate  his  consistency,  and  which  might  put  a  distinetion  between 
him  and  tlie  crew  of  schismatical  rebels  whom  he  had  always 
despised  and  abhorred,  but  with  whom  he  was  now  in  danger 
of  being  confounded.  He  therefore  disclaimed,  with  vehe- 
mence, all  thought  of  tiaking  the  crown  from  that  anointed  head 
which  the  ordinance  of  Heaven  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm  had  made  sacred.  His  dearest  wish  was 'to  see  a^reooo- 
cilialion  effected  on  terms  which  would  not  lower  the  royal 
dignity.  He. was  no  traitor.  He  was  not,  in  truths  resisting 
the  kingly  authority.  He  was  in  arms  oaly  because  he  was 
convinced  that  the  best  service  which .bould  be  rendered  to  the 
throne  was  to  rescue  his  majesty,  by  a  little,  gentle  coercion, 
from  the  hands  of  wicked  counsellors.. 

The  evils  which  the  mutual  animosity  of  these  factions 
tended  to  produce  were,  to  a  great  extent,  averted  by  the  as- 
cendency and  by  the  wisdom  of  the  prince.  -  Siirrounded  by 
eager  disputants,  officious  advisers,  abject-  flatterers,  vigilant 
spies,  malicious  talebearers,  he  remained  serene  and  inscrutable. 
He  preserved  silence  while  silence  was  possible.  When  he 
was  forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and  peremptory  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  his  well-weighed  opinions  soon  silenced  every  body 
else.  Whatever  some  of  his  too  zealous  adherents  might  say, 
he  uttered  not  a  word  indicating  any  design  on  the  English 
crown.  He  was  doubtless  w^l  aware  that  between  htm.  and 
that  crown  were  still  interposed  obstacles  whiahno  prudence 
might  be  able  to  surpiount,  and  which  a  single  false  step  would 
make  insurmountable.  His  only  chanceof  obtaining  ihd  splen- 
did prize  was,  not  to  seize  it  rudely,  but  to  wait  till,  without  any 
appearance  of  exertion  or  stratagem  on  his  part,  his  secret  wish 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by.  the 
blunders  of  his  o|>ponents,  and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm.  Those  who  ventured  to  interrogate  him  learned 
nothing,  and  yet  could  not  accu^  him  of  shuffling.  He  quietly 
referred  them  to  his  declaration,  and  assured  them  that  his 
views  had.  undergone  no  change  since  that  instrument  had  been 
drawn  up.  So  skilfully  did  he  manage  his  followers  that  their 
discord  seems  rather  to  have  strengthened  than  to  have  weak- 
ened his  hands :  but  it  broke  forth  with,  violence  when  his  con- 
trol was  withdrawn,  interrupted  the  harmony  of  convivial 
meetings,  and  did  not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  the  house 
of  God.  Glaietkion,  who  tried  to  hide  from  others  and  froiti 
himself,  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  loyal  sentiments,  the 
plain  fact  Uiat  he  was  a  rebel,  was  shocked  to  hear  some  of  his 
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new  associates  laughing  over  their  wine  at  the  royal  amnesty 
which  had  just -been  graciously  offered  to  them.  They  wanted 
no  pardon,  they  said.  They  would  make  the  king  ask  pardon 
before  they  had  done  with  him.  Still  more  alarming  and  dis- 
gusting to  every  good  Tory  was  an  incident  which  happened 
at  Salisbury  GathedraL  As  soon^  as  the  chelating  minister 
began  to  read  the  collect  for  the  king,  Bwnet,  among  whose 
many  good  qualities  self-cooimand  and  a  fine  sense  of  the 
becoming ,  cannot  be  reckoned,  rose  from  his  knees,  sate  down 
in  his  st^U,  and  uttered  some  contemptuous  noises  which  dis- 
turbed the  devotions  of  the  whole  congregation.1^ 

In  a  short  time  the.  factions  which  divided  the  prince's  camp 
had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  th^ir  strength.  The  royal 
commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  him.  Several  days  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  been  appointed;  and  it  was  thought 
strange  that,  in  a  case  of  such  urgency^  ihere  should  be  such 
delay.  But  in  truth  neither  James  nor  William  was  desirous 
that  liegotiations  should  speedily  commence  ;  for  James  wished 
only  to  gaia  time  sufficient  for  sending  his  wife  and  son  into 
France ;  and  the  position  of  William  became  every  day  more 
commanding.  At  length  the  prince  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
the.  commissioners  that  he  would  meet  them  at  Hungerford. 
He  probably  selected  this  place  because,  lying  -at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Salisbury  and  from  Oxford,  it  was  well  situated  for 
a  rendezvous  of  his  most  important  adherents.  '  At  Salisbury 
were  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Holland  or  had  joined  hito  in  the  west;  and  at  Oxford 
were  many  chiefs  of  the  northern  insurrection. 

Late  on  Thursday^  the  sixth  of  December,  he  reached  Hun- 
gerford. The  little  town  was  soon  crowded  with, men  of  rank 
and  note  who  came  thither  from  opposite  quarters.  The  prince 
was  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  troops.  The  northern  lords 
brought  with  them  hundreds  of  irregular  cavalry,  whose  ac- 
coutrements and  horsemanship  \moved  the  mhrth  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  splendor  and  pr^ision  of  regular  armies.t 

While  the  prince  lay  at  Hungerford  a  sharp  encounter  took 
place  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  troops  and  six  hun- 
dred Irish,  who  were  posted  at  Reading.  The  superior  dis- 
cipline of  the  invaders  was  signally  proved  <m  this  occasion. 
Though  greatly  outnumbered,  they,  at  one  onset,  drove  the 
king's  forces  in  confusion  through  the  streets  of  the  town  into 

•  Caarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  6,  7,  IffSS.  f  Ibid.  Dec.  7,  1688. 
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the  market  place,  l^fe  the  Iri«h  attempted  to  rally;  bol 
being  vigorously  attacked  in  fVont  and  fired  opon  at  the  same 
time  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  windows  of  the  neighborhig 
houses,  they  soon  loet  heart  and  iled  with  the  loss  of  their 
colors  and  of  fifty  men.  Of  the  conquerors  only  ilre  fell. 
The  satisfaction  which  this  news  gave  to  the  lords  aiid  gentle- 
men who  had  joined  William  was  mimixed.  There  was 
nothing  in  what  had  happened  to  gall  their  national  feelii^. 
The  Dutch  had  not  beaten  the  English,  but  had  assisted  an 
English  town  to  free  itself  from /the  insupportable  dominion  of 
the  Irish.* 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  December,  the 
king's  commissioners  reached  Hungerford.  The  princess 
body  guard  was  drawn  up  to  receive  them'  wkh  military  tespeci. 
Bentinck  welcomed  them,  and  proposed  to  condoct  them 
immediately  to  his  master.  They  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
prince  would  favor  them  with  a  private  audience ;  but  they 
were  informe'd  that  he  had  resolved  to  hear  them  and  answer 
them  in  public.  They  were  ushered  into  his  bedchatnber, 
where  they  Ibund  him  surrounded  l>y  a  crowd  of  noblemeA  and 
gentlemen.  Halifax,  whose  rankj  age,  and  abilities  entitled 
him  to  precedence,  was  spokesman.  The  proposition  which 
the  commissioners  had  been  instructed  to  make  was,  that  the 
points  in  dispute  should  be  refbrred  to  the  parliament  fbr  which 
the  writs  were  already  sealing,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
prince's  army  would  not  come  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of 
London.  Halifax,  having  explained  thatlhis  was  th^  basis  on 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  treat,  put  into 
William's  hands  a  letter  from  the  king,  and  retired.  William 
opened  the  letter  and  seemed  unusually  moved.  It  was  the 
tot  letter  which  he  had  received  from  his  fkther-in-law  since 
they  had  become  avowed  enemies.  Chice  they  had  been  on 
good  terms  and  had  Ivritten  to  each  other  familiarly  ;  nor  had 
they,  even  when  they  had  begun  to  regard  each  other  with 
suspicion  and  aversion,  banished  from  their  correspondence 
Uiose  fiiTxns  of  kindtiess  which  persons  nearly  related  by  blood 
and  maniage  commonly  use.  The  letter  which  the  commis- 
sioners had  brooghf  was  drawn  up  by  a  secretary  in  diplomatic 
form  and  tft  the  French  kt^guage.  '*^  I  have  had  many  letters 
from  the  king,"  said  William,  "  but  they  were  all  in  English 
and  in  his  own  hand."     He  spdce  with  a  sensiMlity  which  he 

*  Historj  of  the  Desertion;  Qitters,  Dec.  ^,  1688;  Exact  Diary; 
Oldmixon,  760. 
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vr^  tittle  in  the  h^bit  of  displaying.  Perhaps  he  thought  at 
that  moment  how  much  reproach  his  enterprise,  just,  beneli* 
eent^  and  necessaiy  asr  it  was,  mitst  bring  on  him  and  on  the 
wife  who  was^  devoted  to  him.  Peiiiaps  lie  repined  at  the  hard 
ftite  which  had  p]ac<»l  him  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could 
futfH  his  public  diaties  only  by  Inreaking  thrpugh  domestic  ties, 
and  envied  the  happier  condition  of  those  'who  are  not  respon* 
sible  Hot  the''  welfiaire  of  nations  and  ch«irches.  But  such 
thoughts,  if  th^y  rose  in  his  miod,  were  firmly  suppressed.  He 
requested  the  fords  and  gentlemen  whom  he  had  ^convoked  on 
this  occasion  toxonsult  togeth^,  Itnrestrained  l^  his  presence, 
as  to  the  answer  whk;h  ought  to  be  returned.  To  himself, 
however,  he  reserved  the- power  <^  deciding  in  the  last  resort, 
af^r  hearing  their  opinion.  He  then  left  them  and  retired  to 
Littlecote  Hail,  a  manor  house  situated  about  two  miles  off,  and 
renowned  down  to  our  own  times,  not  inore  on  account  of  its 
venerable  architecture  and, furniture  than  on  cuscount  of  a  hor- 
rible and  mysterious  cricne  which  was  perpetrated  there  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors.* 

Before  he  left  Hungerfbrd  he  was  told  that  Halifax  had  ex* 
pressed  a  great  desire  to  see  Burnet  In  diis  de«re  there  was 
nothing  ^xaBge;  for  Halifax  and  Burnet  had  long  been  on 
terms  of  friendship.  No  two  men,  indeed,  could  resemble 
each  odier  less.  Burnet  was  utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and 
tact  Halifax^s  taste  was  fastidious,  and  his  smse  of  the  ludi« 
orous  morbidly  quick.  Burnet  viewejd  every  act  and  every 
character  through  a  medium  distorted  and  colored  by  party 
spirit  The  tendency  of  Halifex^s  mind  was  always  to 
see  the  ^Its  of  his  allies  more  Wrongly  than  the  fauhs  of  his 
oppcments.  Boraet  was,  with  all  his  infirmities,  and  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  passed  in  (nrcumstances  not  very 
&vorahle  to  piety,  4i  sincerely  pioiis  man.  The  sceptical  and 
sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the  imputation  of  infidelity.  Hali- 
fax therefore  often  incurred  Burnetts  indignant  censure;  and 
Burnet  was  oilen  the  butt  of  Halifax's  keen  and  ^polished 
pleasantry.  Yet  they  were  drawn  to  each  other  by  a  mutual 
attraction,  liked  each  other's  conversation,  appreciated  each 
otiber^  alnlities,  interchanged  opinions  &eely,  and  interchanged 
also  good  offices  in  perilous  times.  It  was  not,  however,  mere- 
ly from  personal  regard  that  Halifax  now  wished  to  see  his  c^d 
- -- '       ■   ■  ■  ...       ■  ■  -   -      .,         .     .     , .    ..-...-■..       ■  ■■■ 

*  Bee  a  very  intMrestl&g  note  oa  the  fifth  canto  of  Sir  Walttr 
Seotf  8  BoiD»hy. 
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acquaintance.  The  eomnHssioDWs  must  have  been  anxious  to 
know  what  was  the  princess  real  aim.  He  had  refused  to  see 
them  in  private  ;  and  little  could  be  learned  from  what  he  might 
say  in  a  formal  and  public  interview.  Almost  aU  those  who  were 
admitted  to  his  confidence  were  men  taciturn  and  impenetrable 
as  himself.  Burnet  was  the  only  exception.  He  was  notc«i- 
ously  garrulous  and  indiscreet  Yet  circumstances  had  made 
it  necessary  to  trust  him;  and  he  would  doubtless,  under  the 
dexterous  management  of  Halifax,  have  poured  out  secrets  as 
&8t  as  words.  William^  knew  this  well^  and  when  he  was  In- 
formed that  Halifax  was  asking  for  the  doctor,  could  not  re- 
frain from  exclaiming,  ^^  If  they  get  together  there  will  be  fine 
tatding/'  Burnet  was  forbidden  to  see  the  commissioners  in 
private  ;«but  he  was  assured  in  vefyxM>urteous  terms  that  his 
fidelity  was  regarded  by  the  prince  as  above  all  suspicion ;  and 
that  there  might  be  no  ground  for  complaint,  the  prohibition 
was  made  generaL 

That  afternoon  the  n9blemen  and  gentlemen  whose  advice 
William  had  asked,  met  in  the  great  room  of  the  principal  inn 
at  Hungerford.  Oxford  was  placed  in  ^be  chair;  and  the 
kiog^s  overtures  were  iaken  into  consideration.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  assembly  was-divided  into  two  parties,  a  party 
anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  the  king,  and  a  party  bent  on 
his  destruction.  The  latter  party  had  the  numerical  superiority ; 
but  it  was  observed  that  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  English 
nobles  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  Williaro^s 
confidence,  though  a  Whig,  sided  on  this  occasion  -with  the 
Tories.  -  After  much  alten^tion  the  question  was^  put.  The 
majority  was  for  rejecting  the  proposition  which,  the  royal  com- 
missioners had  been  instructed  to  jtnake.  The  resolution  of  the 
assembly  was  reported  to  the  prince  at  Littlecote.  On  no  oc- 
casion during  the  whole  course  of  his  evei^ful  life  did  he  sh<vw 
more  prudence  and  self-command.  He  could  not  wish  the 
negotiation  to  succeed;  But  he  wais  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to 
know  that,  if  unreasonable  demands  made  by  him  should  cause 
it  to  fail,  public  feeling  would  no  longer  be  on  his  side.  He 
therefore  overruled  the  opinion  of  his  too  eager  followere^  and 
declared  his  determination  to  treat  on  the  ba^is  proposed  by  the 
king.  Many  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen.  assemUed  at  Hun- 
gerford remonstrated;. a  whole  day  was  spent  in  bickering; 
but  William's  purpose  was  immovaUe.  He  declared  himself 
willing  to  refer  all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  parliament 
which  had  just  been  summoned,  and  not  to  advance  within 
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forty  mUefl  of  London.  On  his  fiide,lie  made  some  demands 
which  even  those  who  were  least  disposed  to  commend. him 
allowed  to  be  moderate.  He  insisted  that  the  existing  statutes 
should  be  obeyed  till  they  should  be  altered  by  competent  author- 
ity, and  that  all  persons  who  held  offices  without  a  legal:  qualifica- 
tion should  be  forthwith  dismissed.  The  deliberations,  of.  the 
parliament,  he  justly  conceived,  could  not  be-  free  if  it  was  to 
sit  surrounded  by  Irish  regiments  while  he  and  his  army  lay  at 
a' distance  of  sevecal  marches.  He  therefore  thought  it  rea- 
sonal^  that,  since  his  troc^s  were  not  to  advance  within  forty 
miles  of  London  on^the  west,  the  king^s  troops  should  fall  back 
as  far  to  the  east.  There  would  thus  be  rpund  the  spot  where 
the -Houses  were  to -meet  a  wide  circle  of  neutral  ground. 
Within  that  cirdet  indeed,  there  were  two  fastnesses  of  gjreat 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  i^apital,  .the<^  Tower,  which 
commanded  their  dwellings,  and  Tilbury-  Fort,-  which  com- 
manded their  maritime  trade.  It  was  impossible  to  leave 
these  places  ungarrisoned.  William  therefore  proposed  that 
they  shoijdd  be  temporarily  intrusted  to  ihe  care  of  the  city  of 
London.  It  might  possibly  be.convenient  that,  when  the  par- 
liament assembled,  the  king  should  repair  to  Westminster  with 
a  body  guard.  The  prince  announced,  that,  in  that  case,  he 
should  claim  the  right  of  repairing  thither  also  with  an  equal 
number  of  soldiers.  It  seemed  totiin^  just  that,  while  military 
operations  were  suspended,  both  the  armies  should ^  be  consid- 
ered as  alike  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  English  nation,  and 
^ould  be  alike  maintained  out  of  the  English  revenue.  Last- 
ly, he  required  some  guarantee  that  the  king  would  not  take 
advantage  of  th^  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
French  force  into  England*  The  point  where  there  was  most 
danger  was  Portsmouth.  The  prince  did  not«  however,  insist 
that  this  important  fortress  should  be  delivered-  up  to  him,  but 
proposed  that  it  should,  during  the  truce,  be  ucKler  the  gov- 
ernment of  an  officer  in  whom  both  himself  and'.  James  could 
confide. 

The  propositions  of  William  were  framed  with  a  punctilious 
fairness,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  rather  from  a  dis- 
interested umpire  pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a^victorious 
prince  dictating  to  a  helpless  enemy.  No  fault  could  be  found 
with  them  by  the  partisans  of  the  king.  But  among  the  Whigs 
there  was  much  murmuring.  They  wanted  no  reconciliation 
with  the  tyrant.  They  thought  themselves  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  him.  .  They  were  not  disposed  to  recognize  the 
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aathority  of  a  pftrliament  conroked  by  his  writ  They  ' 
averse  to  an  armistice ;  and  they  could  not  conceire  why^  if 
there  was  to  be  an  armistice,  it  shoidd  be  an  armistice  on  equal 
terms.  By  all  the  laws  of  war  the  stropger  party  had  a  nght 
to  take  advantage  of  his  strength ;  and  what  was  there  in  die 
character  of  James  to  justify  any  extzaordinary  indulgenoe^ 
Those  who  reasoned  thus  little  knew  fbom  how  elevated  a  point 
of  view,  uhI  with  how  discerning  an  eje^  the  leader  whom  they 
censured  contemplated  the  whole  situation  of  England  and 
Europe.  They  were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and  would  theiefora 
either  have  refused  to  treat  with  him  on  any  oooditioos,  or  have 
imposed  on  him  conditions  insupportably  hard.  To  the  success 
«  of  WilHam's  vast  and  profound  scheme  of  policy  it  was  neces- 
sary that  James '  8hoi]dd  rain  himself  by  rejecting  conditions 
ostentatiously  liberal.  The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  which  the  majority  of  the  j^logtiehmen  at  HungerfiMd 
were  Inclined  to  condemn. 
I  Itj  ^  On  Sunday,  the  eighth  oi  December,  the  princess  demands 
I  ^  were  put  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  Halifax.  The  commn- 
sioners  dined  at  Littlecote.  A  splendid  assemblage  had  been 
invited  to  meet  them.  The  old  hall,  hung  with  ooato  of  mail 
which  had  seen  the  wars  of  the  Roaes,  and  with  portraits  of 
gallants  who  had  adorned  the  court  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was 
now  crowded  with  peers  and  generals.  In  such  a  thraig  a 
sh<Hl  question  and  answer  might  be  exchanged  without  attract- 
ing jK>tice»  Halifax  seized  this  opportunity,  the  first  which  had 
presented  itself,  6i  extracting  all  that  Burnet  kne^  or  thoughts 
,  *'  Whi^t  is  it  that  you  want  ?  '^  said  the  dexterous  diplonatist ; 
**  do  yoir  wish  to  get  the  king  into  your  power  ?,  "  Not  at  all," 
said  Burnet ;  **  we  would  not  do  the  least  harm  to  his  p^rson.'^ 
"And  if  he  weve  to  go  away?**  said  Halifax.  ^^  There*  is 
nothitiff,"  said  Burnet,  ^^  so  much  to  be  wished."  ,  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Burnet  expressed  die  general  sentiment  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  prince's  camp»  They  were  all  dearous  that 
James  should  fly  from  the  country ;  but  only  a  few  of  the 
wisest 'aniong  tlv&m  understood  how  important  it  was  that  his 
flight  should  be  ascribed  by  ^e  nation  to  his  own  folly  and 
perverseness,  and  «ot  to  harsh  usage  and  well-grounded  appre- 
hension. It  seems  probable  that,  even  in  the  extremity  to  which 
he  was  now  reduced,  all  hia  enem^  united  would  have  been 
unable  to  oflect  his  complete  overthrow  had  he  not  been  his 
own  worst  enemy ;  but^  while  las  comraksioners  were  laboring 
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to  save  him,  he  was  laboring  as  earnestly  to  make  td\  their 
elTorts  useless.* 

His  plans  were  at  length  ripe  for  execution.  The  pretended 
negotiation  had  answet^  its  purpose.  On  the  same  day  on 
whibh  the  three  lords  reached  Hungerford  the  Prince  of  Wales 
arived  at  Westminster.  It  had  been  intended  that  he  should 
come  over  London  Bridge ;  and  some  Irish  troops  were  sent  to 
Southwark  to  meet  him.  But  they  were  received  by  a  great 
multitude  with  such  hooting  and  execration  that  they  thought  it 
adyisiable  to  retire  with  »H  speed.  The  poor  child  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Kingston,  and  was  brought  into  Whitehall  so  pri- 
vately that  many  bejiieved.  him  to  be  still  at  Portsroouth.t 

To  send  him  and  the  queen  out  of  the  country  without  delay 
was  now  the  first  object  of  James,  ^ut  who  could  be  trusted 
to  nrianage  the  escape  ?  Dartmouth  was  the  most  loyal  of  Prot- 
estant Tories ;  and  Dsurtonouth  had  refused.  Dover  was*  a 
creature  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  even  Dover  had  herniated.  It  was 
not  very  easy  to  find  an  Englishman  of  rank  aind  honor  who 
would  undertake  to  place  the  heir  apparent  of  the  English 
crown  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France.  In  these  circum- 
stances, James  bethought  him  of  a  French  nobleman  who  then 
resided  in  London,  Antoftine,  Count  of  Lauzun.  Of  this  man 
it  has  been  said  that  his  life  was  stranger  than  the  dreams  of 
other  people.  Early  in  life'he  had  been  the  intimate  associate 
of  Lewis,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  expe(U  the  highest  em- 
ployments under  the  French  crown.  Then  his  fortunes 
had  undergone  an  eclipse.  Lewis  had  driven  from  him  the 
friend  of  his  youth  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  had,  it  was 
said,  scarcely  refrained  from  adding  blows.  The  fallen  favor- 
ite had  been  sent  priscHier  to  a  fortress  ;  but  he  had  emei^ed 
from  his  confinement,  had  again  enjc^ed  the  smiles  of  his 
master,  and  had  gained  the  heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  ladies 
in  Europe,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Ch'leans, 
mnddaughter  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  heiress  of  the 
immense  domains  of  the  house  of  Montpensier.  The  lovers 
were  bent  on  marriage.  The  royal  consent  was  obtained. 
During  a  few  hotnrs  Lauzun  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an 

*  My  account  o€  what  passed  at  Btungerford  is  taken  from  Claren- 
don's Diary,  Dec.  8,  9,  1688 ;  Burnet,  i.  794  ;  the  Paper  delivered  to 
the  Prince  by  the  Conunissioners,  and  the  Prince's  Answer;  Sir 
Patrick  Hume's  Diary ;  Citters,  Dec.  A. 

t  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  237.  Biumtft,  s^nge  to  say*  had  not 
heard,  or  had  fbcgottsii,  that  the  pfinoe  was  bi«mght  back  to  London, 
i.  796. 
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adopted  member  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  portion  which 
the  princess  brought  with  her  might  well  have  been  an  object 
of  competition  to  sovereigns ;  three  great  dukedoms,  an  in- 
dependent principality  with  its  own  mint  and  with  ite  own  tri^ 
bunals,  and  an  income  greatly  exceeding  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  this  splendid  prospect  bad  been 
overcast.  The  match  had  been  broken  off. '  The  aspiring  suitor 
had  been,  during  ma^y  years,  shut  up  in  an  Alpine  castle.  At . 
length  Lewis  relented.  Lauzun  was  fosbidden  to  appear  in  the 
royal  presence,  but  was  allowed  to  ei^oy  liberty  at  a  distance 
from  the  court.  He  visited  England,  aad  was  well  received  at 
the  palace  of  James  and  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London ; 
for  in  that  age  the  gentlemen  of  France  were  regarded  through-, 
out  Europe  as  models  of  grace;  and  many  chevaliers  and 
viscounts,  who  had  never  been  admitted  to  the  interior  circle  at 
Versailles,  found  themselves  objects  of  general  curiosity  and 
admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzun  was  ^in  every  respect  the 
man  for  the  present  emergency.  He  had  courage  and  a  sense 
of  honor,  had  been  accustomed  to  eccentric  adventures,  and,  with 
the  keen  observation  and  ironical  pleasantry  of  a  finished  man 
of  the  world,  had  a  strong  propensity  to  knight  errantry. .  All 
his  national  feelings  and  all  his  personal  interests  impelled  him 
to  undertake  the  adventure  from  which  the  most  devoted  sub- 
jects ef  the  English  crown  seemed  to  shrink.  As  the  guardian, 
at  a  perilous  crisis,  of  the  Queen  of  (rreat  Britain  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  might  return  with  honor  to  his  native  land ; 
he  might  once  more  be  admitted  to  see  Lewis  dress  and. dine, 
and  might,  afler  so  many  vicissitudes,  recommence,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  ,the  strangely  fascinating  chase  of  royal  favor. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  Lauzun  eagerly  ^  accepted  the 
high  trust  which  waa  offered  to  him.  The,  arrangements  for 
the  flight  were  promptly  made  ;  &  vessel  was  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  at  Gravesend ;  but  to  reach  Gravesend  was  not  easy. 
The  city  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation.  The  slightest 
cause  sufficed  to  bring  a  crowd  together.  No  foreigner  could 
appear  in  the  streets  without  risk  of  being  stopped,  questioned, 
and  carried  before  a  magistrate  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  the  road  oti  the  south  of  the 
Thames.  No  pTrecaution  which  could  quiet  suspicion  was 
omitted.  The  king  aind  queen  retired  to  rest  as  usual.  When 
the  palace  had  been  some  time  profoundly  quiet,  James  rose  and 
called  a  servant,  who  was  in  attendance.  '^  You  will  find,'' 
said  the  king,  ^^  a  roan  at  the- door  of  the  antechamber  ;  bring 
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him  hither."  The  servant  obeyed,  and  Lauzun'  was  ushered 
into  the  royal  bedchamber.  "  I  confide  tp  you,"  said  James, 
"  my  queen  and  my  son  ;  every  thing  must  be  risked  to  carry 
them  into  France."  Lauzun,  with  a  truly  chivalrous .  spirit;, 
returned  thanks  for  the  dangerous  honor  which  had  been  con« 
feired  on  him,  and  begged  permission  to.  avail  himself  of  the 
assbtance  of  his  friend  Saint  Victor,  a  gentleman  of  Provence, 
whose  courage  and  faith  had  been 'ofteit  tried.  The  services 
of  so  valuable  -an  assistant  were  readily  accepted.  Lauzun 
gave  his  hand  to  Mary;  Saint  Victor  wrapped  up  in  his  warm 
oloak  the  ill-fated  lieir  of  so  many  kings.  The  party  stole 
down  the  stairs  and  embarked  in  an  opeu.>skifi*.  It  was  a 
miserable  voyage.  •  The  night  was  bleak ;  the  rain  fell ;  the 
wind  roared  ^  the  waves'  were  rough ;  ai  length  the  boat 
reached  Lambeth ;  and  the  fugitives  landed  near  an  inn,  where 
a  coach  and  horses  were  in  waiting.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
the  horses  could  be  harnessed.  Mary,  afraid  that  her  face 
might  be  known,  would  not  enter  the  house.  She  remainied 
with  her  child,  cowering  for  shelter  from  the  Morm  under  the 
tower  of  Lambeth  Church,  and  distracted  by  terror  wlieiiever 
the  ostler  approached  her  with  his  lantern.  Two  of  her  women 
attended  her,  one  who  gave' suck  to  the  prince,  and  one  whose 
office  ^as  to  rock  his  cradle  ;  but  they  could  be  of  little  use  to 
their  mistress;  for  both  were  foreigners  who  could  hardly  speak 
the  English  language,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  rigor  of  the 
English  climate.  The  only  consolatory  circumstance,  was,  that 
the  little  boy  was  weU,  and  uttered  not  a  single  cry.  At  length 
the  coach  was  ready.  Saint  Victor  followed  it  on  horseback. 
The  fu^tives  reached  Gravesend  safely,-  and  em.barked  in  the 
yacht  which  waited  for  them.  . ,  They  found  there  Lord  Powis 
and  his  wife.  Three  Irish  officers  were  also,  on  board.  These 
mien  had  been  Hsent  thither  in  order  that  they  might  assist 
Lauzun  in  any  desperate  emergency;  for  it  was  thought  n9t 
impossible  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  might  prove  false;  apd 
it  was  fttUy  determined  that,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  treachery, 
he  should  be  stabbed  to  the  heart..  There,  was,  however,  no 
necessity  for  violence.  ,  The  yacht-  proceeded  down  the  river 
with  a  fair  wind  ;  and  Saint  Victbr,  having  seen  her  under  sail, 
spurred  back  with  the  good  news  to  Whitehall.* 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  246 ;  P^re  D* Orleans,  Beyolutions 
d'Angleterre,  xi. ;  Madame  .de  Sevigne^  Dec.  ^,  1688 ;  Bangeau, 
M^moires,  Dec.  j-§.  As  to  Lauzun,  see  the  Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle 
and  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon,  and  the  Characters  of  Labruy^re. 
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Qd  the  morning  of  Monday  the  tenth  Of  December,  tiie  king 
learned  that  his  wife  and  son  had  hegun  their  voyage  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  reaching  their  destination.  About  the  same  tinne 
a  courier  arrived  at  the  palace  with- despatches  from  Hunger* 
ford.  Had  James  been  a  little  more  discerning,  or  a  little  leas 
obstinate,  those  despatches  would  have  induced  hihi  to  reeoo- 
sider  all  his  plans.  The  commissioners  wrote  hope^liy.  The 
conditions  proposed  by  the  conqueror  were  strangely  liberal. 
The  king  himself  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming  that  ^ey 
were  more  favorahle  than  he  could  have  expected.  He  miglu 
indeed  not  unreasonably  su^iect  -that  they  had  been  tnaxisd 
with  no  friendly  design ;  but  this  mattered  nothing ;  lor,  whether 
they  were  offered  in  the  hope  that,  by  closing  with  them,  he 
would  lay  the  ground  for  a  happy  reeonciliatkcm,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  in  the  hojpe  that,  by  rejecting  them,  he  would  exhibit 
himself  to  the  whole  nation  as  an  utterly  unreQ8on{d>le  and  in* 
corrigible  tyrant,  his  course  was  equally  clear.  In  either  event 
bis  policy  was  to  accept  them  promptly  and  to  observe  tiiem 
faithfully. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  William  had  perfectly  understood 
the  character  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  Mid,  in  ofiering  those 
terms  which  the  Whigs  at  Hungerford  had  censured  as  too 
indulgent,  had  risked  nothing.  The  solemn  farce  by  whidh 
the  public  had  been  amused  since  the  retreat  pf  the  royal  army 
from  Salisbiiiy  was  prolonged  during  a  few  hours.  .  All  the 
lords  who  were  still  in  the  capital  were  invited  to  the  palace, 
that  they  might  be  informed. of  the  progress  of  the  negoCiaticHi 
which  had  been  opened ,  by  their  advice.  Another  meeting  of 
peers  was  appointed  fo^  the  following  day.  The  lord  mayor 
and  the  sheriffs  of  LchmIoq  were  also  summoned  to  atteod  the 
kmg.  He  exhorted  them  to  perferm  their  duties  vigoroui^y, 
and  owned  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  send  his  wife  and 
child  out  of  the  country,  but  assured  them  that- he  would  him- 
self remain  at  his  post.  While  he  uttered  this  unkingly  and 
unmanly  falsehood,  his  fixed  purpose  was  to  depart  before  day* 
break.  Already  he  had  intrusted  his  most  valuable  movables 
to  the  care  of  several  foreign  ambassadors.  His  most  important 
papers*  had  been  deposited  with  the  Tuscan  minister.  But 
before  the  flight  there  was  still  something  to  be  done.  .  The  / 
tyrant  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  might  avenge  f 
himself  on  a  people  who  had  been  impatient  pf  his  despotism! 
by  inflicting  on  them  at  parting  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  He  j 
orldcred  the  great  sea!  and  the  writs  for  the  new  parliament  to  ; 
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be  brought  to  his  apartment.  The  writs  which  could  be  found 
he  thi^w  into  the  fire.  Those  which  had  been  already  sent  out 
he  annulled  by  an  instrument  drawn  up  m  legal  form.  To  his 
general  Feversham  he  wrote  a  letter  which  could  be  understood 
orily  as  a  command  to  disband  the  army.  Still,  however,  th'e 
king  concealed  his  intemtioii  of  ^beconditig  even  from  his  chief 
ministers.  Just  before  he  retired  he  directed  Jeffreys  to  be  in 
the  closet  early  on  the  morrow ;  and,  while  fetepjiing  into  bed, 
whispered  to  Mulgrave  that  the  hews  JrOm  Hungerford  was 
highly  satisfactory.  ^  Every  body  withdre\«^  except  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  This .  young  man,  a  natural  son  of  Charles 
the  Second  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  colnmanded  a  troop 
of  lifeguards,  and  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  It  seems  to 
hare  been  then  the  custom  of  the  court  that,  in  the  queett's 
absence,  a  lord  bf  the  bedchamber  should  sleep  on  a  pallet  in 
the  king^s  rootn ;  and  it  was  Northumberland's  turn  to  perform 
this  duty. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tpesilay  the  eleventh  of  Decem- 
ber, James  rose,  took  the  great  ideal  in  his  hand,  laid  his  com- 
mands on  Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door  of  the  bed- 
chamber till  the  usual  hour,  arid  disappeared  through  a  secret 
passage;  the  sanie  passage  probably  through  which  Huddleston 
had  been  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late  king.     Sir  Edward 
Hales  was  in^  attendance  with  a  hackney  coach.     James  was  ^ 
conveyed  to  Milbank,  where  he  crossed  the  Thames  in  a  small  1 
wherry.     As  he  passed  Lambeth  he  fhifig  the  great  seal  intol 
the  midst  of  the  stream,  whence,  after  many  months,  it  was' 
accidentally  caught  by  a  fishing-net  and  dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landed.     A  carriage  and  horses  nad  been  - 
stationed  there  for  him;  and  he  immediately  took  the  road 
towards  Sheemess,  where  a  hoy  belonging  to  the   Custom 
House  had  been  ordered  to  await  his  arrival.* 

«  BSfitory  of  the  Besertion;  Clarke's  liife-of  James,  ii.  261,  Orig. 
lC«m.;  MoJgxttvc^t  Aeeonxxt  of  the  RevolaUon;  Bmnet,  i.  79d» 
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CHAPTER    X. 

NoRTHUMBEELAND  Strictly  obeyed  the  injunction  which  had 
been  laid  on  him,  and  did  not  open  the  door  of  the  royal  apart- 
ment till  it  was  broad  day.  The  antechamber  was  filled  with 
courtiers  who  came,  to  make  their  morning  bow,  and  with  lords 
who  had  been  summoned  to  council.  The  news  of  Jameses 
flight  passed  in  an  .instant  from  the  galleries  t9  xiie  streets ;  and 
the  whole  capital  was  in  commption. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment.  The  king  was  gone.  The  prince 
had  not  arrived.  No  regency  had  been  appointed.  The  great 
seal,  essential  to  the  administration  of  ordinary  justice,  had 
disappeared.  It  was  soon  known  that  Peyersham  had,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  royal  order,  instantly  disbanded  his  forces.  What 
respect  for  law  or  property  was  likely  to  be  found  among  sol- 
diers, armed  and  congregated,  emancipated  from  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  populace  of  Lonflon  had,  during  some  weeks, 
shown  a  strong  disposition  to  turbulence  and  rapine.  The 
urgency  of  the  crisis  -united  for  a  short  time  all  who  had  any 
interest  in  the  peace  of  i^ociety.  Rochester  had  till  that  day 
adhered  firmly  to  the  royal  cause.  He  now  saw  that  there 
was  only  one  way  of  averting  general  confusion.  *'  Call  your 
troop  of  guards  together,"  he  sajd  to  Northumberland,  "  and 
declare  for  the  Prince  of  Orange."  The  advice  was  promptly 
followed.  The  principal  ofiicers  of  the  army  who  were  then 
in  London  held  a  meeting  at  Whitehall,  and  resolved  that  they 
would  submit  to  William's  authority,  and  would,  till  his  pleas- 
ure should  be  known,  keep  their  men  together  and  assist  the 
civil  power  to  preserve  order.*  The  peers  repaired  to  Guild- 
hall, and  were  received  there  with  all  honor  by  the  magistracy 
of  the  city.  In  strictness  of  law  they  were  no  better  entitled 
than  any  other  set  of  persons  to  assume  the  executive  adminis- 
tration. But  it  was  necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there 
should  be  a  provisional  government ;  and  the  eyes  of  men 

*  History  of  the  Desertion ;   Mulgrave's  Accoimt  of  the  Reyolu- 
tion ;  Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution. 
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naturally  turned  to  thq  hereditary  magnates  of  the  realm.  The 
extremity  of  the  danger  drew  Bancroft  forth  from  his  palace. 
He  took  the  chair ;  and,  under  his  presidency,  the  new  Aroh- 
hishop  of  York,  five  bishops,  and  twenty-two  temporal  lords, 
determined  tOk  draw  up,  subscribe,  and  publish  a  declaration. 
By  this  instrument  they  declared  that  they  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  religion  and  con^itution  of  their  country,  and  that  they 
had  cherished^  the  hope,  of  seeing  grievances  redressed  and 
tranquillity  restored  by  the  parliament  which  the  king  had  lately 
summoned,  but  that^|;his  hope  had  been  extinguished  by  his 
flight.  They  had  therefore  determined  to  join  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  order  that  the  freedom  of  the  nation  might  be 
vindicated,  that  the  rights  of  the  Church  might  be  secured,  that 
a  just  liberty  of  conscience  might  be  given  to  Dissenters,  and 
that  the  Protestant  interest  throughout  the-  world  might  be 
strengthened.  T^W  his.  highness  should  arrive^  they  were  pre- 
pared to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  giving  such 
directions  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  ord«r. 
A  deputation  was  instantly  sent  to  lay.  this  declaration  before 
the  prince,  and  to  inform  him  that  he  was  impatiently  expected 
in  London.* 

The  Lords  then  preceded  to  deliberate  on  the  course  which 
it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the  prevention  of  tumult.  They 
sent  for  the  two  secretaries  of  state.  Middleton  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  what  he  regarded  as^a  usurped  authority ;  but  Preston, 
astounded  by  his  master's  flight,  and  not  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect j  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed  the  summon^.  A  message 
was  sent  to  Skelton,  who  was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  request- 
ing his  attendance  at  Guildhall.  He  came,  and  was  told  that 
his"  services  were  no  longer  wanted,  and  that  he  must  instantly 
deliver  up  his  teys. '  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lucas:  At 
the  same  time  the  peers- ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Dart- 
mouth, enjoining  him  to  refrain  fron>  all  hostile  operations 
against  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  displace  all  the  Popish-  officers 
who  held  commands  under  him.f 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings  by  Sancroft,  and  by  | 
some  other  persons  who  had,  up  to  that  day,  been  strictly  faith-  | 
ful  to  the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  deserves  especial  no-  f 
tice.     To  usurp  the  command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1688. 

t  Clarke's  Life  of  JameS)  ii.  259;  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the 
Bevolution ;  Legge  Papers  in  the  Mackintosh  Coljlection. 
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of  the  state,  to  remove  the  officers  whom  the  king  had  set  over 
his  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  prohibit  his  admiral  from  giving 
battle  to  his  enemies,  was  surely  nothing  less  than  rebellion. 
Yet  several  honest  and  able  Tories  of  the  school  of  Filmer 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  could  do  all  these  things  with- 
out incurring  the  guilt  of  resisting  their  sovereign.     The  dis-  j 
tinction  which  they  took  was,  at  least,  ingenious.    Government,  [ 
they  said,  is  the  ordinance  of  God.     Hereditary  monarchical  [ 
government  ii  eminently  the  ordinance  of  God.     While  the  j 
king  conmiands  what  is  lawfut  we  must  obey  him  actively./ 
When  he  commands  what  is  unlawful  we  must  obey  him  pas-  \ 
sively.     In  no  extremity  axe  we  justified  in  withstanding  him  j 
by  force.    But,  if  he  chooses  to  resign  his  office,  his  rights  I 
over  us  are  at  an  end.     While  he  governs  us^  though  he  may  \ 
govens  us  ill,  we  nre  bound  to  submit;  but,  if  he  refuses  to    j 
govern  us  at  all,  we  are  not  bocmd  to  remftia  forever  without  i 
a  government.     Anarchy  is  not  the  ordinance  of  God ;  nor  / 
will  he  impute  it  to  us  as  a  sin  that,  when  a  prince,  whom,  in  J 
spite  of  extreme  provocal^ns,  we  hav^  never  ceased  to  honor  | 
and  obey,  has  depart^d  wc  kiiow  not  whither,  leaving  no  vice-  « 
gerent,  we  take  the  only  course  which  can  prevent  th©  entire  I 
dissolution  of  society.     Had  our  ^vereign  remained  among 
us,  we  were  ready,  little  as  he  deserved  our  love,  to  die  at  his 
feet.     Had  he,  when  he  quitted  us,  appointed  a  regency  to 
govern  us  with  vicarious  authority  during  his  absence,  to  that 
regency  alone  should  we  have  looked  for  direction.     But  ho 
has  disappeared,  having  made  no  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  order  or  the  administration  of  justice.     With  him,  and  with 
his  great  seal,  has  vanished  the  whole  machinery  by  which 
a  murderer  can  be  punished,  by  which  the  right  to  an  ^tate 
can  be  decided,  by  whidi  the  effects  of  jei  bankrupt  can  be  dn- 
tributed.     His  last  act  has  been  to  free  thousands  of  armed 
men  from  the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  to  place  them 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  must  plunder  or  starve.     Y^  a  few 
hours,  and  every  man^s  hand  will   be  against  his  neighbor. 
Life,  property,  Yemale  honor,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  every 
lawless  spirit.     We  are  at  this  moment  actually  in  that  state 
of  nature  about  which  theorists  have  written  so  much ;  and 
in  that  state  we  have  been  placed,  not  by  our  fault,  but  by  the 
voluntary  defection  of  him  who  ought  to  have  been  our  pro- 
tector.    His   defection   may   be  jiisthr  called  voluntary;  for 
neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty  was  in  danger.    His  enemies 
had  just  consented  to  treat  with  him  on  a  baMs  proposed  by 
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himself,  ft»4  h^d  off<?re<J  iparaedifttiely  to  ^uspeod,  all  hostile, 
operations,  op  coadition^  which, h^  could  npj  deqy  to  bp  liberal. 
In  such  circumstanpes  it  is  that  he  has  ab^.ndoned  his  trust., 
We  retract  nothing.  We  are  in  nothing  ii^consistent.  We 
still  assert  ouj:  old  iJoptriijes  without  qualification.  We  still 
hold  that  it  is  io  all  cases  ^io^  to  resist  the  noagistrate  ;  but 
we  say  th^  there  isi  !f)Q  longer  any  magistrate  to  resist.  He 
who  was  the  rnagi^trfite,  after  long  abusing  hi§  powers,  has  at 
last  abdicated  thenj.  The  «^busp  did  not  give  us  a  right  to  de- 
pose him ;  but  th^  .abdication  gives  us  a  right  tp  consider  hpvy, 
we  may  best?upply  hi^  plac]e.       ,       . 

It  was  oa  the^e  grqunds  th^t  thp  prince's  -party  was  no^y: 
swollen  by  many  adherents  who  bad  previously  stood  aloof 
from  it.  Never,  within  th^  mernpry  of  ipan,  had  there  beea 
so  near  an  approacli^  to  entire  concord  among  all  intellig^i^t 
Englishmen  as  at  this  conjuncture;  and  never  had  concord 
heea'ipore  needed,  fiegitiipate  authority  th^re  was  none.  All 
those  evil  passions  which  k  is  the  office  of  govemipent  to  re-, 
stmin,  and  which  the  b^?r  ®oyernments  restrain  but  hnperfectly, 
were  on  a  suddej*  emancipated  from  control ;  avarice,  licen- 
tiousness, revenge,  the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of 
nation  to  nation.  On  such  ppcasions  it  will  ever  be  found  that 
the  human  vermin  which,  neglected  by  ministers  of  state  and 
ministers  of  reUgioP,  barbarpus  in  the  midst  qf  civilization, 
heathen  in  the  mid»t  of  Christianity,  burrows  ainpng  all  phys- 
ical and  all  moral  pollution,  iii  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  great 
cities,  will  at  oace  pse  intp  a  teirible  importance.  So  it  was 
now  in  London.  When  the  night,  the  longept  pight,  as  it 
chanced,  of  the  year,  approached,  forth  came  from  every  deu 
of  vice,  from  the  bear  garden  at  Hockley,  .^nd  frojcp  the  laby- 
rinth of  tippling  houses  and  brothels  in  the  Friars,  thousands 
of  housebreakers!  ^od  highwaymen,  cutpurses  and  ringdrop- 
pars.  With  tliese  were  mingled  thousands  of  idle  apprentices, 
who  wished  merely  for  liie  excitement  of  a  riot.  Even  men 
of  peaceable  and  honest  habits  were  impelled  by  religious 
animosity  to  }om  the  lawless  part  of  the  population.  For  the 
cry  of  No  Popery,  a  cry  which  has  more  than  once  endan- 
cered  the  existence  of  London,  was  the  signal  for  outrage  and 
mpine.  First  the  rabble  fefl  on  the  Roman  Catholic  places  of 
worship.  The  buildings  were  demolished.  Benches,  pulpits, 
confessionals,  breviaries  were  heaped  up  and  set  on  fire.  A 
great  mountain  of  books  and  furniture  blazed  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  at  Clerkenwell.     Another  pile  was  kindled  befcir?  the 
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ruins  of  the  Franciscan  house  in  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields.  The 
chapel  in  Lyme  Street,  the  chapel  in  Bucklershury,  were  pulled 
down.  The  pictures,  images,  and  crucifixes  >Vere  carried  along 
the  streets  in  triumph,  amidst  lighted  tapers  torn  from  the 
altars.  The  procession  bristled  thick  with  swords  and. staves, 
and  on  the  point  of  every  sword  and  of  every  staff  was  an 
orange.  The  king's  printing  house,  whence  had  issued,  during 
the  preceding  three  years,  innumerable  tracts  in  defence  of 
Papal  supremacy,  itnage  worship^  and  monastic  vows,  was,  to 
use  a  coarse  pnetaphor  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  came  into 
use,  completely  gutted.  The  vast  stock  of  paper,  much  of 
which  was  still  unpolluted  by  types,  furnished  an  immense  bon- 
fire. From  monasteries,  temples,  and  public  offices,  the  fury 
of  the  multitude  turned  to  private  dwellings.  Several  houses 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  booty 
disappointed  the  plunderers;  and  soon  a  rumor  was  spread 
that  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  Papists  had  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.  To  the  savage 
and  ignorant  populace  the  law  of  nations  and  the  risk  of  bring- 
ing on  their  country  the  just  vengeance  of  all  Europe  were  as 
nothing.  The  houses  of  the  ambassadors  were  besieged.  A 
great  crowd  assembled  before  Barillon's  door  in  St.  James's 
Square.  He,  however,  fared  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  For,  though  the  government  which  he  represented 
was  held  in  abhorreijce,  his  liberal  housekeeping  and  punctual 
payments  had  made  him  personally  popular.  Moreover  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  asking  for  a  guard  of  soldiers; 
and,  as  several  men  of  rank,  who  lived  near  him,  had  done  the 
same,  a  considerable  force  was  collected  in  the  square.  The 
rioters,"  therefore,  when  they  were  assured  that  no  arms  or 
priests  were  concealed  under  his  roof,  left  him  unmolested. 
The  Venetian  envoy  was  protected  by  a  detachment  of  troops ; 
but  the  mansions  occupied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Elector  Pal- 
atine and  qf  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  were  destroyed. 
One  precious  box  the  Tuscan  minister  was  able  to  save  from 
the  marauders.  It  contained  nine  volumes  of  memoirs,  written 
in  the  hand  of  James  himself.  These  volumes  reached  France 
in  safety,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  perished 
there  in  the  havoc  of  a  revolution  far  more  terrible  than  that 
from  which  they  had  escaped.  But  some  fragments  still  re- 
main, and,  though  grievously  mutilated  and  embedded  in  great 
massed  of  childish  fiction,  well  deserve  to  be  attentively 
studied. 
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The  rich  plate  of  -the  Chapel  Royal  had  been  deposited  at 
Wild  House,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  residence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  Ronquillo.  Ronquitlo,  conscious  that  he 
and  his  court  had  not  deserved  ill-of  the  English  nation,  had 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  soldiers :  but  the  mob  was 
Hot  in  a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.  .  The  name  of  Spain 
had  long  been  associated  ii^  the  public* mind  with  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Armada,  whh  the  cruelties  of  Miry  and  the  plots 
Against  ^  Elizabeth.  Ronquillo  had  also  made  himself  many 
enemies  among  the  common  pieoplb  by  availing  himself  of  his 
privilege  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts.  His  house 
was  therefore  sacked  -  without  mercy;  and  a  noble  library, 
which  he  had  collected,  perished  in  the  flames.  His  only, 
comfort  was,  that  the  host  in  his  chapel  was  rescued  from  the 
sam^  fate.*  .    -  ^ 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  December  rose  on  a  ghastly  )  I  ^  o 
sight;  The  capital  in  many  places  presented^  the  aspect  of  a 
city  taken- by  storm.  The  Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and~ ex- 
erted themselves  to  rdstore  tranquillity.  The  trainbands  were 
ordered  under  arms.  HA.  body  of  cavalry  was  kept  in  readiness  • 
to  disperse  tumultuous  assemblages.  Sudfa  atonement  as  was 
at  that  moment  possible  was  made  for  the  gross  insults  which 
had  been  offered  to  foreign  goveitiments.  A  reward  was 
promised  for  the  discovery  of  the .  property  taken  from  Wild 
House ;  and  Ronquillo,  who  had  not  a  bed  or  an  ounce  of 
plate  left,  was  splendidly  lodged  in  the  deserted  palace  of  the 
kings  of  England.  A  sumptuous  table  was  kept  for  him ;  and 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  ordered  to  wait  in  his  antecham- 
ber with  the  same  observance  which  ihey  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  to  the  sovereign.  These  marks  of  respect  soothed  even 
the  punctilious  pride  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  averted  all 
danger  of  a  rupture. t 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1688 ;  BariUon,  Dec.  it ;  Citters, 
same  date ;  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Clarke's  Life  of  Jamies,  ii.  256,  Orig. 
Mem.;  Ellis  Correspondency,  Dec.  13;  Consultation  of  the  Spanish 
CouncU  of  State,  Jan.  ]fj,  1689.  It  appears  that  Ronquillo^  com- 
plained bitterly  to  his  government  of  his  losses :  "  Sirviendole  solo  de 
consuelo  el  haber  tenido  prevencion  de  poder  consnmir  El  Santisimo." 

t  London  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1688;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Mulgrave's 
Account  of  the  Beyolution ;  Consultation  of  the  Spanish  CouncU  of 
State,  Jan.  ^,  1689.  Something  was  said  about  reprisals :  but  the 
Spanish  council  treated  the  suggestion  with  contempt.  **  Hal^iendo 
sido  estc  hecho  por  un  furor  de  pueblo,  sin  consentiHumito  del  gobi- 
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In  spite,  however,  of  the  well-meant  efibrts  of  the  provimenal 
government,  the  agitation  grew  hourly  more  formidable.  It 
was  heightened  by  an  ev«nt  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  can  hardty  be  related  without  a  feeling  of  vindictive 
pleasure.  A  scrivener  who  lived  at  Wappiog,  and  whose  trad» 
was  to  furnish  the  seafaring  men  there  with  naooey  at  high 
interest,  had  some  time  before  lent  a  sum  on  bottomry.  The 
debtoiT .applied  to  equity  for  relief  against  his  own  bond  ;  i^d 
the  case  came  before  Jeffreys.  The  counsel  for  the  borrower, 
having  little  else  to  eay,  said  that  the  liendi^r  was  a  Trimmer* 
The  chancellor  instantly  fired.  *'  A  Trimmer  I  Where  is  he  ? 
Let  me  see  him.  I  have  heard  of  that  kind  of  monster.  What 
is  it  made  like?*^  The  unfortunate  creditor  was  forced  to 
stand  forth.  The  chancellor  glared '^ereely  on^  him,  stormed 
at  him,  and  sent  him  away  half  dead  with  fright.  "  While  I 
live,"  the  poor  man  said,  as  he  tottered  out  of  the  court,  "  I 
shall  never  forget  that  terrible  couotenance*"  And  now  the 
day  of  retribution  had  arrived.  .  The  Trimmer  ivas  walking 
through  Wapping,  when  he  saw  a  well-known  face  looking  ovti 
of  the  window  of  an  alehouse*  He  .could  not  be  deceived* 
The  eyebrows,  indeed,  had  been  shaved  away.  The  dress  was 
tiiiat  of  a  common  sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  was  black  with 
coat  dust:  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  savage  eye  and 
mouth  of  Jeffreys.  The  alarm  was  given.  In  a  moment  the 
holise  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people  «hdcing  bludgeoos 
and  bellowing  curses.  The  fu^tive's  life  was  saved  \}y0.com* 
pany  of  the  trainbands ;  and  he  wa6  carried  before  the  lord 
^mayor.  The  mayor  was  a  simple  man,  who  had  passed  his 
whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewildered  by  &ding  himself 
an  important  BGtor  in  a  mi^ty  zevolutLoo.  The  events  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  perilous  ^stole  of  the  city  whieb 
was  under  his  charge,  Tiad  disordered  his  mind^  and  bis  body. 
When  the  gredt  man,  at  whose  frown,  &  few  days  before,  the 
whole  kingdom  had  trembled,  was  dragged  ix)to  th^  justice  rogm 
begrimed  with  ^asbes,  half  d^  with  fri^t,  and  fdloyed  py  ^ 
raging  multitude,  the  agitation  of  the  unfortunate  mayor  ros^  to 
the  height.  He  fell  into  fits,  and  wajs  carried  to  his  beds  whence 
be  never  rose.  Meanwhile  ^he  throng  without  was  constantly 
becoming  more  numerous  and  more  savage.    Jeffreys  begged 

«nio»  y  antes  contra  en  voluatad,  eonio  lo  }»  inoaU»do  Uk  mtit$»i^»9ifim. 
que  le  ban  dado  y  le  haxi  prometido*  syweoe  que  no  k»j  ji»«l9  hl»xiWftO 
qtie  paeAe  «eonMj«r  que  ae  paae  A  aemejsote  rei»edi9/' 
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to  be  sent  to  prison.  An  order  to  that  effect  ^^ms  procured 
froni  the  Lords,  who  were  sitting  at  Whitehall ;  and  he  was 
eonreyed  in  a  carriage  to  the  Tower.  Two  regiments  of 
militia  were  drawn  -  out  to  eisicort  him,  and  found  the  duty  a 
difficult  one.-  It  was  repeatedly  necessary  for  them  to  form,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  to 
presents  forest  of  pikes  to  the  mob<  The  thousands  who  were 
disappointed  of  their  revenge  pursued  the  coach,  with  howls  of 
rage,  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  brandishing  cudgels,,  and  hold- 
ing up  halters  full  in  the  prisoner's  vieWI  The  wretched  man 
meantime  was  in  convulsions  of  terror.  He  wrung  his  hands ; 
he  looked  wildly  out,  sometimes  at  one  window;  sometimes  at 
the  other,  and  was  heard  even  above  the  tumult,  crying,  "'  Keep 
them  off,  gentlemen  I  For  Gkxl^s  sake  keep  them  offf'^  At 
length,  having  sufiered  far  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death, 
he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fortress,  where  some  of  his  most 
illustrious  victims  had  passed  their  last  dnys^  and  where  his 
own  life  was  destined  to  close  in  unspeakable  ignominy  and 
horror.* 

All  this  time  an  active  search  was  making'after  Roman  Oath- 
olic  priests*  Many  were  arrested.  Two  bishops,  Ellis  and 
I>eyburn,  were  sent  to  Newgate.  The  Nuncio,  wbo  had  little 
reason  to  expect  that  either  lus  spiritual  or  his  political  eharac* 
ter  would  be  respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his  escape  dis- 
guised as  a  lackey  in  the  train  of  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.t 

Another  day  of  agitation  and  terror  closed,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  night  the  strangest  and  most  terrible  that  England 
had  ever  seen.  Early  in  the  evcbing  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  rabble  on  a  stately  house  which  had  been  built  a  few 
months  before  for  Lord  Powis,  which  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
which  is,  still  consf^uous  at  the  north-westeru  angle  of 
lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Some  troops  were  setit  ihither  ;  the  mob 
was  dispersed,  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  restoced,  and  the  citi« 
zens  were  retiring  quietly  to  their  beds.  Just  at  this  time  arose 
a  whisper  which  swelled  fast  into  a  fearfVil  clamor,  passed  iA 

*  NortVs  Life  of  Guildford,  220 ;  Jeffreys'  Elegy ;  Luttrell's  Diary; 
Oldmixon,  762.  Oldmixon  Was  in  the  crowxl,  and  itras,  t  doubt  not, 
0I16  of  the  moftt  Airtourtkere.  Efo  t^  the  story  weU.  BUis  Corre« 
•poRdenoe;  Biiniet>  ii  797,  -and  Onslow'a.toote* 

t  Adda,  Dec.  -^j  Cittera,  Dec.  i|.  ^ 
37* 
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«n  hour  from  Piceadilly  tt>  Whitechapel,  and  spread  into  every 
street  and  alley  of  the  capital.  It  was  said  that  the  Irish  whom  / 
Feversham  had  let  loose  were  rnarohing  on  London  and  massa*/ 
cring  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  road.  At  one  in  the' 
morning  the  drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms.  Every  where 
terrified  women  were  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands,  while 
their  fathers  and  husbands  were  equipping  themselves  for  fighL 
Before  two  the  capital  wore  a  face  of  stem  preparedness  which 
might  well  liave  daunted- a  real  enemy,'  if  such  an  enemy  had 
been  approaching.  Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the  windows. 
The  public  places  were  as  bright  as  at  noonday.  All  thergreat 
avenues  were  barricaded.  More  than  twenty  thousand  pikes 
and  muskets  lined  the  streets.  The  late  daybreak  of  the  win- 
ter solstice  found  the  whole  city  still  in  arms.  ^  During  many 
years  the  Londoners  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  what  they 
called  the  Irish  night.  When  it  was  known  that  there  had  been 
no  cause  of  alarm,  attempts  wejre  made  to  discover  ,,the  origin 
of  the  rumor  which<  had  produced  so  much  agitation.  It  ap- 
peared that  some  persons  who  had  the  look  and  dress  of  clowns 
just  arrived  fVom  the  country  had  first  .spread  the  report  in  the 
suburbs  a  little  befi>re  midoight;  but  whence  these  men  came, 
and  by  whom  they  were  employed,  remained  a  mystery.  And 
soon  news  arrived  frOin  many  quarters  which  bewildered  the 
public  mind  still  more.  The  panic  had  not  been  confined  to 
London.  The  cry  itet.disbcuided  Irish  soldiera  were  coming 
to  murder  the  Protestants  bad,  with  malignant  ingenuity,  been 
raised  at  once  in  many  places  widely  distant  from  each  other. 
Great  numbers  of  letters,  skilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  ignorant  people,  had  been  sent  by  stage  coaches,  by 
wagons,  and  by  the  post,  to  various  parts  of  England.  All 
these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at  the  same  time.  In  a  hun- 
dred towns  at  once,  the  populace  was  possessed  with  the 
belief  that  armed  barbarians  were  at  hand,  bent  on  perpetrat- 
ing crimes  as  foul  as  those  which  had  disgraced  the  rebellion 
of  Ulster.  No  Protestant  would  find  mercy.  Children  would 
be  compelled  by  torture  to  murder  their  parents.  Babes  would 
be  stuck  on  pikes,  or  flung  into  the  blazing  ruins  of  what  had 
lately  been  happy  dwellings.  Great  multitudes  assembled  with 
weapons;  the  people  in  some  places  began  to  pull  down  bridges 
and  to  throw  up  barricades ;  but  soon  the  excitement  went 
down.  .  In  many  districts  those  who  had  been  so  foully  imposed 
upon  learned  with  delight,  alloyed  by.  shame,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  Popish  soldier  within  a  week^s  march.     There  were 
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placei,  indeed,  where  some  straggling  bands  of  Irish  made 
their  appearance  and  demanded  food ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  that  they  did  not  choose  to  die  of 
hunger ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  committed  any 
wanton  outrage.  In  truth  they  were  much  less  numerous  than 
was  commonly  supposed ;  and  their  ispirit  was  cowed  by  find- 
ing themselves  left  on  a  sudden  without  leaders  or  provisions, 
in  the  midst  of  a  -mighty  population  which  felt  towards  them 
as  men  feel  towards  ^  drove  of  wolves.  Of  all  the  subjects  of 
James  none  had  more  reason  to  execrate  him  than  these  unfor- 
tunate members  of  his  church  and  defenders  of  his  throne.* 

It  is  honorable  to  the  English  character  that,  notwithstanding 
the  aversion  with  which  the  Ropmn  Catholic  religion  and  the 
Irish  race  were  then  regarded,  notwithstanding  the  anarchy 
'which^was  the  effect  of  the  flight  of  James,  notwithstanding 
the  artful  machinations  which  were  employed  to  scare  the  mul- 
titude into  cruelty,  no  atrocious  crime  was  perpetrated  at  this 
conjuncture.  Much  property,  indeed»  was  destroyed  and  carried 
away.  The  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  were 
attacked.  Parks  were  ravaged.  Deer  were  slain  and  stolen. 
Some  venerable  specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  bear  to  this  day  the  marks  of  popular  violence. 
The  roads  were  in  many  placets  made  impsissable  by.  a  self- 
appointed  police,  which  stopped  every  traveller  till  he  proved 
that  he  was  not  a  Papist.  The  Thames  was  infested  by  a  set 
of  pirates  who,  under  pi;etence  of  searching  for  arms  or  delin- 
quents, rummaged  every  boat  that  passed.  Obnoxious  persons 
were  insulted  and  hustled.  Many  persons  who  -  were  not 
obnoxious' were  glad  to  ransom  their  persons  and  effects  by 
bestowing  some  guineas  on  the  zealous  Protestants  who^  had, 
without  any  legal  authority,  assumed  the  office  of  inquisitors^ 
But  in  all  this  confusion,  which  lasted  several  days  and  extend- 
ed over  many  counties,  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  lost  his 
life.  The  mob  showed  no  inclination  to  blood,  except  in  the 
case  of  Jeffreys ;  and  the  hatred  which  that  bad  man  inspired 
had  more  affinity  with  humanity  than  with  cruelty.t  ' 

Many  y^ars  later  Hugh'  Speke  affir/ned  that  the  Irish  night 
was  his  work,  that  he  had  prompted  the  rustics  who  raised 

♦  Citters,  Dec.  H,  1<688 ;  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Ellis  Correspondence ; 
Oldmixon,  7W  ;  Speke's  Secret  History  of  theJRevolution;  Clarke's 
life  of  James,  ii.  257  ;  Eachard's  History  of  the  RevoHution ;  History 
of  the  Desertion. 

f  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  268. 
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Londoni  find  thftl  life  wad  the  author  of  th#  Ifett^fS  wljich  had 
spread  distndy  through  the  country:  Hte  as^l^ttteli  is  not 
intrihsically  ithjii-obablie  *,  but  it  rfest^  btt  ho  evidence  except  hi^ 
own  word.  Hfe  was  d  matt  iquite  capable  6f  cbmhiittidg  such 
a  villany,  and  quite  capkbll^  al^  of  falsely  bdieb&titig  that  he 
had  committed  it.* 

At  Lohdoii  Wllliani'^^ai  inipdtiehtly  expected*  for  it  wad 
not  doubted  that  his  vigor  and  ability  would  spe<gdity  restore 
order  and  security.  Ther^  was,  howiever^some  delay  for  Which 
the  prince  cantiot  justly  be  blamed.  His  briginal  intention  had 
'been  to  proceed  fhini  Hungerford  to  Oxford^  Whferfe  h(&  Wd8 
assured  of  an  honorable  fcmd  ftffectidnate  irecfeptioii ;  btit  the 
arrival  of  the  deputation  from  Guildhfeill  induced  Kirtl  to  change 
hi^  intention  dttd  to  hasten  directly  tbwards  dife  capital.  Oti 
the  way  he  learned  that  Fev^J^ham^  in  jJurSudiice  of  the  king's 
orders,  had  dismissed  thi^  t6y&\  arttiyi  And  that  thbustthds  of 
^Idiers,  freed  fi-om  festrdlht  fend  destitute  tjf  tiecessaries,'  Were 
^attisred  over  the  counties  thrbugh  Which  the  toad  m  London 
lay.  It  Was  therefore  impoi^ibte  for  Williiinl  to  proceed  slen- 
derly attended  without  great  datiger,  ribt  Only  t(J  his  oWii  per- 
sbn,  about  Which  he  Was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  being 
sblicitous,  but  also  to  the  girefet  interests  which  Wfere  tthdet  his 
care.  It  was  rteciessaiy  Ihdt  he  Should  regulAte  his  own  move- 
ments by  the  movements  bf  his  troops ;  and  troops  cduld  then 
jnove  but  slowly  over  the  highways  of  England  ih  midwinter. 
He  was,  on  this  occasion,  a  little  mbved  froni  his  t>rdlnary 
composure.  "^^  I  am  hot  to  bfe  thus  dealt  With;"  he  exclaimed 
With  bitterness ;  "  ttnd  that  nty  Lord  Fevershanl  shall  find." 
Prompt  and  judiciouS  measures  Wete  lakeh  tb  t^medy  th0 
evils  which  James  had  baiifeed.  Chuiichill  ftnd  Grafton  weW 
intrusted  with  the  td^k  of  feaSiembling  the  di&persed  artiiy 
ftnd  bringing  it  ihto  drd^r.  The  Etiglish  Sbldiers  Wfere  invited 
ta  resumis  thbil*  rtiilitaiy  character.  The  iiribh  Were  commanded 
to  deliver  iip  theit  iii-mS  oh  paih  of  beihg  ti^ated  as  banditti,  but 
were  assumed  that^  if  they  woUld  feUbmit  qiiibtlyj  they  Should  be 
supplied  with  hecesisatieS.t 

The  princess  brdets  were  carried  into « effect  with .  scarcely 
ftny  oppbsitiori  except  frorti  the  Insh  Soldiers  Who  had  been  in 
gamsoh  at  Tilbury.     Oiie  of  these  meii  snapped  a  pistol  at 

*  Secret  History  of  the  Revoiution. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  13,  1688 ;  Citters,  Dec.  ^^^  Ettohatd's 
History  of  the  Revolution. 
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(!rm1toti.  ft  Yniflsed  fire,  and  die  assadua  wad  lY^fitaiitly  shot 
dead  by  an  Englfishmani  About  two  hundred  of  the  unfoTto* 
nate  atrangetd  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  return  to  their  owq 
country.  They  teized  a  richly-laden  East  Indiaman  which  had 
just  arrived  in  the  Thames,  atid  tried  to  procure  pilots  by  force 
at  Gravesend*  No  pilots  however,  was  to  be  ^und;  and  they 
were  undei*  thfe  fiecessky  of  trusting  td  their  own  skill  in  naviga-' 
tion.  They  soon  ran  their  ship  agimind,  and^  aliier  some  bloods 
shed,  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  anas.* 

'  William  had  %iow  been  five  weeks  on  English  ground  'r  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  his  good  fortune  had  been  unin- 
terrupted. His  own  prudence  and  fimaaiess  had  been  con- 
spicuously dlspiayed,  and  yet  had  done  less  for  him  tl^ut  the 
folly  and  pusillanimity  of  others.  And  aow,  at  the  moment 
when  it  deemed  that  his  plans  were  about  to  be  crowned  with 
entire  suocfess^  ^y  were  disconcerted  by  one  of  those  strange 
incidents  whidi  so  of^  confound  the  :most  exqiiisfte  devices 
of  huma^  policy. 

On  the  raommg  of  the  thirteenth  of  December  the  people  of 
Londoi),  not  yet  fiilly  recovered  from  the  aj;itatioii  of  the  Irish 
night,  wer^  surprised  by,  a  ruhior  that  the  king  had  been  de- 
tained^ and  was  still  in  the  island.  The  report  gathered  strength 
during  thi$  day^  and  was  futly  Gonfirmed  before  tlie  evening. 

James  had-traveiied  fast  with  relay?  of  coaoh  horses  along 
the  southern  shore  of  tbe  Tteones,  and  on  the  momifig  of  the 
twelfth  had  reached  £mley  Fbrry  near  the.  Island  <^  Sheertiess. 
There  lay  tiie  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  sail.  He  wont  ott  board ; 
bcit  the  wind  blew  fresh ;  and  the  master  would  not  venture  to 
p^t  to  sea  without  more  ballast.  A  tide  was  tkos  ktft.  Mid- 
night wa6  approaching  before  the  vessel  began  •  to  float  By 
that  time  the  tiews  that  the  king  had  disappeared^  that  the 
Country  was  without  a  goveimmeEnt,  and  that  Londooi  was  in 
confusion^  had  travelled  fast  down  die  Thames,  and  wherever 
it  spread  had  produced  outra^  and  misrule.  The  rude  fi^ier- 
men  of  the  Kentish  coast  eyed  the  hoy  with  suspicion  and  with 
cupidity.  It  was  whispered  that  some  persons  m  the  garb  of 
gemlem^i  had  gone  <m  board  of  her  in  great  haste.  Perhaps 
they  were  Jesuits :  perhqis  they  were  rich.  Fifty  or  sisty 
boatmen,  animated  at  oqce  by  haitred  of  Popery  and  by  love  of 
plunder^  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she  was  about  to  make  sail. 
The  passengers  were  told  that  they  must  go  on  einof^  and  he 

»  Citiers,  Dsc.  ^,  iSSS ;  iMttreU's  Diary. 
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examined  by  a  magistrate.  The  king^s  appearance  excited 
suspicion.  "  It  is  Father  Peti«,"  cried  one  ruffian  ;  "  I  know 
him  by  his  lean  jaws."  "  Search  the  hatchet-Jaced  oW  Jesuit," 
became  the  genecal  cry.  He  was  rudely  pulled  and  pushed 
about.  His  money  and  watch  were  taken  from  him.  He  had 
about  bim  his  coronation  ring,  and  some  other  trinkets  of  great 
value ;  but  these  escaped  the.  search  of  the  robbers^  who  in- 
deed were  so  ignorant  of  jewelry  that  they  took  his  diamond 
buckles  for  bits  of  glass.  > 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on  shore  and  carried  to  an 
inn.  A  crowd  had  assembled  there, to  see  them;  and  James, 
though  disguised  by  a  wig  of  different  shape  and  color  frqnv 
that  which  he  generally  wore,  was  at  once  recognized.  For  a. 
moment  the  rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed  ;  but  the  exhorta- 
tions of  their  chiefs  revived  their  coursige;  and  the  sight  of 
Hales,  whom  they  well  knew  and  bitterly  hated,  inflamed  their 
fury.  His  park  was  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  at  that  v6ry 
moment  a  band  of  rioters  was  employed  in  pillaging  the  house 
and  shooting  the  deer.  The  multitude  assured  the  king  that 
they  would  not  hurt  him ;  but  they  refused  to  let  him  depart. 
It  chanced  .that  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  a  Protestant,  but  a  zeal- 
ous royalist^  head  of  the  Finch  family,  and  first  cousin  of  Not- 
tingham, was  then  at  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  learned  what 
had  happened  he  hastened  to  die  C€>ast,  accompanied  by  some 
Kentish  gentlemen.  By  their  intervention  the  king  was  re- 
moved to  a  more  convenient  lodging ;  but  he  was  still  a  pris- 
oner. The  mob  kept  constant  watch  round  the  house  to  which 
he  had  been  carried ;  and  some  of  the  ringleaders  lay  at  the 
door  of  his  bedroom.  His  demeanor  meantime  was  that  of  a 
man,  all  the  nerves  of  whose  mind  had  been  broken  by  the 
load  of  misfortunes.  Sometimes  he  spoke  so  liaughtily  that  the 
rustics. who  .had  charge  of  him  were  provoked  into  making 
insolent  replies.  Then  he  betook  himself  to  supplication. 
"Let  me  go,"  he  cried ;  •*  get  me  a  boat.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  is  hunting  for  my  life.  If  you  do  not  let  me  fly  now, 
it  will  be  too  late.  My  blood  will  be  on  your  beads.  He  that 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  On  this  last  text  he  preached  a 
sermon  half  an  hour  long.  He  harangued  on  a  strange  variety 
of  subjects,  on  the  disobedience  of  the  felloivs  of  Magdalene 
College,  on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Saint  Winifred's  well,  on 
the  disloyalty  of  the  black  coats,  and  on  the  virtues  of  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross  which  he  had  unfortunately  lost.  "  What 
have  I  done  ?  "  he  demanded  of  the  Kentish  squires  who  at- 
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tended  him.  "  Tell  me  the  trudi.  What  error  have  I  com- 
mitted ? "  Those  to  whom  he  put  these  questions  were  toa 
humane  to  return  the  answer  which  must  have  risen  to  their 
lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk  in. pitying  silence.* 

When  the  news  that  he  had  b^en  stopped,  insulted,  roughly 
handled,  and  plundered,  and  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  rude  churls,  reached  the  capital,  many  various  passions 
were  roused.  Rigid  Churchmen,  who  had,  a  few  hours  before, 
begun  to  think  that  they  were  freed  from- their  allegiance  to 
him,  now  felt;  misgivings.  He  had  not  quitted  his  kingdom. 
He  had  not  consummated  his  ^abdication.  If  he  should  resume 
his  regal  office,  pould  they*  on  their  .principles,  refuse  to  pay 
him  obedience  ?'  Enlightened  statesmen  foresaw  with  concern 
that  all  the  disputes  which  the  flight  of  the  tyrant  had  for  a 
moment  set  at  rest  would  be  revived  and  exasperated  by  his 
return.  Some  of  the  common  people,  though  still  smarting 
from  rectent  wrongs,  w«re» touched  with  compassion  for  a  great 
prince  outcaged  by  ruffians,  and  were  willing  to  entertain  a 
hope,  more  honorable  to  their  good  nature  than  to  their  discern- 
ment, that  he  might  even  now  repent  of  the  errors  which  had 
brought  on  him  so  terrible  a  punishment. 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  still 
in  England,  Sancroft,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  chief  of  the 
provisional  government,  absented  himself  from  the  sittings  of 
the  peers.  Halifax,  who  had  just;  returned  from  the. Dutch 
head-quarters,  was'  placed  in  the  chair.  His  sentiments  had 
undergone  a  great  change  in  a  few  hours.  Both  public  and 
private  feelings  now  impelled  him  to  join  the  Whigs.  Those 
who  candidly  examine  the.  evidence  which  has  come  down  to 
us  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  accepted  the  office  of  royal  com- 
missioner in  the  sincere  hope  of  effecting  an  accommodation 
between  the  king  and  the  prince  on  fair  terms.  The  negotia- 
tion had  commenced  prosperously;  the  prince  had  offered 
terms  which  the  king  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  be  fair ; 
the  eloquent  and  ingenious  Trimmer  might  flatter  himself  that 
he  should  be  able  to  mediate  between  infuriated  factions,  to 
dictate  a  compromise  between  extreme  opinions,  to  secure  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  his  country,  without  exposing' her  to 
the  risks  inseparable  from  a  change  of  dynasty  and  a  disputed 

•  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  251,  Orig.  Mem.;  Letter  printed  in 
Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin.  This  curious  letter  is  in  the  Harl. 
MS.  6862. 
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gucceasion.  '  WUte  he  was  pleasing  himself  wTth  fh6ti^^  ^ 
agreeable  to  his  temper,  h^  learned  that  he  hftd  b^en  deceivied, 
and  had  been  used  av  an  instnxment  fbr  deceiving  the  hation. 
His  mission  to  ilnngeifbni  had  be^n  a  f6dl%  ^riiflihd;  The 
king  had  never  meant  to  abide  by  the  teitii^  Which  he  had  in- 
structed his  commissioners  to  propose.  He  ha^  chat*ged  them 
to  declare  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  ail  the  <n\e^of«»  ih 
disput^  to  the  parliament  which  he  had  siimmobed  ;  and,  ^hile 
they  were  delivering  his  meteaige,  he  hiad  buitred  t^  writs, 
made  away  with  the  seal,  lei  lo6se  the  army,  suspendied  the 
administration  of  justice,  dissolved  the  government,  and  fled 
iromtiie  capitai.  Halifax  saw  that  an  amicabte  artangeftient 
was  no  longer  possible.  He  also  fel^  it  hiay  be  suspetot^d^ 
tiie  vexation  natural  to  a  man  widely  renoWned  for  wisdom, 
who  finds  tlmt  he  has  been  duped  by  an  understanding  imlitteas- 
nrably  inferior  to  his  own,  and  the  vexati(Hi  iiatural  lo  a  great 
master  of  ridicule,  who  finds  him^if  placed  in  a  ridiculous, 
situation.  Htis  judgment  and  his  resentment  alike  induced  him 
to  leiinquish  the  schemes  of  reconciHation  on  which  he  had 
hitherto  be^  intent,  ahd  to  phoce  himi^lf  at  the  head  of  tho«^ 
who  were  bent  on  raising  William  to  thte  throttfei* 

A  journal  of  what  passed  in  itie  touttdii  yirf  LoVd^,  while 
Halifax  presided,  is  still  e^i^tant  in  h^  own  hand>^riting.f  Nd 
precaution,  which  seeli^d  nfeces^ry  for  the  pirevention  of  oni- 
ric and  robbery,  was  omitted.  The-peers  took  On  themselves 
the  rei^jonsftiiity  6f  giving  ordets  that,  if  the  rabbfe  rose  isigain, 
Ae  soldiers  ihocild  fire  ^hh  bullets.  JeAreys  Was  brought  to 
Whitehall  and  int&trogated  as  t6  wh»t  had  bectome  of  the  grtfet 
■eal  and  the  writs.  At  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  re- 
manded to  the  To  Wer,  as  the  only  place  where  his  life  icoutd 
be  safe ;  and  he  retired  thanking  and  Messing  thoi^e  \vho  had 
given  him  the  pTotection  of  a  prison.     A  Whig  ndWemati 

*  Reresby  ivas  told,  by  a  lady  whom  he  does  not  name,  tha^  tho 
kin^  had  no  intention  of  withdrawing  fill  he  received  a  letter  from 
Hahfax,  wKo  Waa  then  at  Iffungerford.  The  letter,  she  said,  informed 
hi*  majesty  that,  if  he  staid^  hi§  Hlt^  Wotild  be  m  daiiger.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  mere  romanoe.  The  kingp,  before  the  coounissionei^  id^ 
London,  had  told  Barill(»i  that. their  embassy  was  a  mere  feint«  and 
had  expressed  a  fuU  resolution  to  leave  the  country^  It  is  clear  from 
Reresby'8  own  narrative  that  Haiifex  thorrght*  himself  istamefally 
used, 

t  tUih  MS.  255. 
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^niov^d  that  Oaligs  skotald  tx6  «et  iait  liberty ;  but  IhiS  nitrtioh  ^«ii» 
oviftmilecl.* 

Thfe  business  xst  the  day  was  nearly  over,  and  Halifax  waii 
about  to  riise,  when  he  Was  informed  that  a  messenger  fh>m 
^eernes(&  wAs  ih  attendance.  No  occurrence  could  be  mGr6 
perplexing  or  annoying;  To  do  any  thing,  to  do  pothing,  WaA 
lb  inciir  a  grave  responsibility.  Halifkjc,  wishing  probably  t6 
obtain  time  for  communication  With  the  prince,  would  hiav^ 
ladjourned  tin^  ti^eedng;  but  Mulgrave  begged  the  Lok^s  to 
keep  their  feats,  and  introduced  the  messenger.  The  maii 
told  his  story  With  many  tears,  and  produced  a  letter  writteii 
in  the  king's  han^,  and  addressed  to  no  parlicular  pe!^9ote,  but 
iliipbring  the  aid  df  ^!l  good  Englishmen.t  ' 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  didtegard.  The 
Lotds  ordei^d  Fevfershart  to  hasten  wiA  a  troop  of  the  Life 
G\iar<l9  to  the  plfiK^  Whe^e  the  khig  wad  detained,  and  tio  set 
hxh  Majesty  at  liberty. 

Alr^y  Middleton  and  a  few  other  adherents  of  the  royal 
catUse  had  filet  out  to  asast  and  ct>mtfort  theit  unhappy  tna^tei*. 
Thiey  found  hkn  strictly  confined^  and  Wei^e  hot  suiBTered  ter 
fettter  Ms  pihd»6nce  iSAX  tifey  had  delivek^  up  their  swords. 
The  Cfoncoobe  of  people  about  hina  wafs  by  this  liirt^  immense. 
Some  Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  had  brought  * 
targe  bddy  of  niiiida  to  goatd  him.  They  had  imd^kied 
most  enon^oujsly  thoit  by  detaining  him  they  were  ingraliating 
themselves  widi  his  enemies,  and  we^e  gteatly  disturbed  when 
they  l^med  that  the  tteatmerit  which  the  king  had  undergone 
was  disapproved  by  ^e  proviisional  govertirtent  in  London,  and 
tliat  a  body  of  cavalry  was  on  the  road  to  retease  hitn.  Fe- 
ven<diam  soon  arrived.  He  had  left  his  troop  at  Sittingboume ; 
but  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  foh^e.  The  king  was  sufibred 
to  depart  with6«it  opposition,  and  waa  reriaoved  by  hfe  friends 
to  Rocheste^^  where  he  tocfk  soiWe  rest,  WMch  he  greatly 
needed.  He  wws  in  a  {xitiable  stale.  Not  only  was  his  trnder- 
Btanding,  which  had  nevfer  been  very  clear,  ahogether  bewil- 
dered;  but  the  personal  i^oeiiv^e  which,  when  a  young  man, 
he  had  shoWn  in  several  batttes,  bollh  by  sea  and  by  land,  had 
forsaken  him.  The  tough  Corporal  usage,  which  he  liad  now,s 
for  the  first  time,  undergone,  seems  to  have  discomposed  him 
inore  dian  any  other  ^vent  of  his  checkered  life.    The  deser- 

»  HaKfax  MS. ;  Citt^8,  i>ec.  f  |,  1^S8. 
t  Mulgrave's  Account  af  tlie  Revolatioh. 
VOL.  II.  38 
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tion  of  his  army,  of  his  favorites,  of  his  family,  affected  him 
less  than  the  indignities  which  he  suffered  when  his  hoy  was 
boarded.  The  remembrance  of  those  indignities  continued 
long  to  rankle  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  occasion  showed  itself 
in  a  way  which  mov^d  all  Europe  to  contemptkrous  mirth.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  his  exile  he  attempted  to  lure  back  his  sub- 
jects by  offering  them  an  amnesty.  The  amnesty  was  accom- 
panied by  a  long  list  of  exceptions ;  and  in  this  list  the  poor 
fishermen  who  bad  searched  his  pockets  rudely  appeared  side 
by  side  with  Churchill  and  Danby*  From. this  circumstance 
we  may  judge  how  keenly  he  must  have:  felt  the  outrage  while 
it  was  still  recent.* 

Yet,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary  measure  of  good  sense, . 
he  would  have  seen  that  thpse  who  had  detained  him  had  un- 
intentionally done  him  a  great  service.     The  events  which  had  v 
taken  place  during  his  absence  from  Jjis  capital  ought  to  ha?e   \ 
convinced  him  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  he  never    | 
would  have  returned.     In  his  own  despite  he  had  been  saved    I 
from  ruin.     He  had  another  chance^  a  last  chance.     Great    | 
as  his  offences  had  been,  to  dethrone  him,  while  he  remained     | 
in    his  kingdom   and    ofiered   to  assent   to  such  conditions     '< 
as  a  free  parliament , might  impose,  would  have  been  almost 
impossible.  .  ^ 

During  a.  short  time  he  seemed  disposed  to  remain.  He 
sent  Feversham  from  Rochester  with  a  letter  to  William.  The 
substance  of  the  letter  was,  that  his  majesty  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Whitehall,  that  he  wished,  to  have  a  personal  conference 
with  the  prince^  and.  thatt  Saint  Jameses  Palace  should  be  fitted 
up  for  his  highness.f 

William  was  now  at  Windsor.  He  had  learned  with  deep 
mortification  the  events  which  had  taken  ^lace  on  the  coast  of 
Kent  Just  before  the  news  arrived,  those  who  approached 
him  observed  that  his  spirits  were  unusually  high.  He  had, 
indeed,  reason  to  rejoice.  A  v€u»nt  throne  .was  before  him. 
All  parties,  it  seemed,  would,  with  one  voice,  invite  him  to 
mount  it.  On  a  sudden  his  prospects  ivere  overcast.  The 
abdication,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  oompleted.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  his  .own  followers  would  have  scruples  aboiit  deposing 
a  king  who  remained  among  them,  who  invited  them  to  repre- 
sent their  grievances  in  a  parliamentary  way,  and  who  promised 

*  See  his  proclamatioii,  dated  iroxn  8t.  Oermaln's,  April  20,  1692. 
t  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  iL  261,  Grig*  Mem.  . 
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full  redress.     It  was  necessary  that  the  prince  should  examine 
his  new  position,  and  determine  on  a  new  line  of  action.     No 
course  was  i)pen^  to  him  which  was  altogether  free  from  ob« 
jections,  no  course  which  would  place  him  ia  a  situation  go 
advantageous  as  that  which  -he  had  occupied  a  few  hours  before. 
Yet  something  might  be  done^    The  king's  first  attempt  to 
escape  had  failed.     What  was  now  most  to  be  desired  was,  that 
he  should  make  a  second  attempt  with  better  success.     He 
must  be  at  once  ^  frightened  and  enticed.     The  libers^lity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  in  the  negotiation  at.  Hungerford, 
and  which  he  had  requited  by  a  breach  of  faith,  would  now  bo 
out  of  season.     No  terms  of  accommodation  must  be  proposed  \ 
to  him.     If  he  should  propose  terms  he  must  be  coldly  ansjvered,    \ 
No  violence  must  be  used  towards  him,  or  even-  threatened;    \ 
Yet,  it  might  not  be  impossible,  without  either  using  or  threat- 
ening violence,  to  make  so  weak  a  man   uneasy  about  his     \ 
personal  safety.     He  would  soon  be^  eager  to  fly.     All  facilities 
for  flight  must  then  be  placed  within  his  reach ;  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  lie  should  not  again  be  stopped  by  any  ofBcious 
blunderer.  .  , 

Such  was  William^s  plan ;  and  the  ability  and  determination 
with  which  he  carried  it  into  efiect  present  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  folly- and  cowardice  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He 
soon  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  commencing  his  system 
of  intimidationr  Feversham  arrived  at  Windsor  with  Jameses 
letter.  The  messenger  had  not  been  very  judiciously  selected. 
It  was  he.who^had  disbanded  the  rc^l  army.  To  him  prima- 
rily were  to  be  imputed  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  Irish 
night  His  conduct  was  loudly  blamed  by  the  public.  William 
had  been  provoked  into  muttering  a  few  Words  of  menace ,  and 
a  few  words  of  menace  from  Willjam's  lips  generally  meant 
something.  ^ .  Feversham  .was  asked  for  his  safe  conduct.  He 
had  none-  By  coming  without  one  into  the  midst  of  a.hostile 
camp,  he  had,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  made  himself  liable 
to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  William  refused  to  see 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  under  arrest.*  Zulestein  was 
instantly  despatched  to  inform  jfames  that  the  prince  declined 
the  proposed  conference,  and  desired  that  his  majesty  would 
remain  at  Eochester. 

But  it  was  too  late.  James  was  already  in  London.  He 
had  hesitated  about  the  journey,  and  had,  at  one  time,  deter- 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  16,  1688  ;  Burnet,  i.  800. 
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ttiindd  to  m^ke  ftnbtl^er  attempt  to  reach  the  Oonttti^ilt  Bul 
at  length  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends  Who  Svere  WisfeiP 
than  himself,  and  set  out  for  Whitehall.  He  aitived  th^l^  oi^i^ 
the  afternoon  x>f  Suttday,  the  sixteentli  of  Dectemher.  He  h*d 
heen  apprehensive  that  th^  cottimoti  f»e6p{e  who,  duiifig  his 
absence,  had  given  so  mai^y  proofs  of  their  aversion  to  Popety 
would  ofier  him  some  afiiront. .  Btrt  tf*e  very  tiolei^KJ©  *df  i\ib 
recent  Outbreak  had  produced  a  remissMti*  The  sfaHlnfi  had 
spent  itself.  Good  humor  and  pity  h&d  succeeded  to  fui*y./  I» 
notquafter  was  any  dlspo^tion  shown  to  iiHsult  the  kitig^  So^tf 
cheers  were  raised  as  his  xxt&th  passed  thi^gh  the  city,  llto 
bells  of  some  churches  Were  rung ;  and  a  few  bonifit«s  wei^ 
lighted  in  honor  of  hfs  return.*  His  f<^ble  rrtiiid,  which  teid^ 
just  before  been  sunk  in  despondency ^  was  extravagantly  elated 
by  these  unexpected  signfs  of  popvilar  good  wiil  aM  coftii^sson. 
He  enfered  his  dwetfing  in  high  spidts.  It  speed^y  r^sulinfed 
its  old  aspect.  Roman  Catholic  f)rie^,  who  had,  during  the 
preceding  week,  beea  glad  to  hide  themselves  fit>m  th6  i^ge 
of  the  multitude  in  vaults  and  cocklol^s,  now  cftme  fofth  Ikm) 
their  lurking-places,  and  demanded  possession  of  -^k  old 
apartments  in  the  palace.  Grace  was  said  ^at  the  tt>y&\  table 
by  a  Jesuit.  The  Irish  brogiue,  then  the/moe*  hateftrf  of  alt  / 
sounds  to  English  ears^  Was  h^afd  evety  where  m  the  eoarts  | 
and  gall^rieiB.  The  king  himself  had  resumed  aH  hiib  oldl 
haugh^neas.  He  4ield  a  council,  his  lae^  council^  and^  eve^ 
in  that  extremity,  surtiinoned  to  the  board  pemns  not  legally 
qualified  to  sk  there.  He  expressed  high  disjpleasure  at^fe 
conduct  of  those  lords  who,  during  his  absefnce^  had  dal«d  to^ 
fake  the  administratiofn  on  themselves.  It  was  their  duty^  he' 
conceived,  to  tet  Society  be  dissolve,  to  Jet  the  houi^  of 
ambassadors  b6  pulled  down,  to  let  Liondon  be  set  "On  firey 
rather  than  assume  the  functions  Which  he  had  thought  1^  ^• 
aband6n.    Amosfg  tliosie  whom  he  thus  c^nsared  w^ri&  %o»^ 

•  Clarice's  Life  of  James,  iL  262,  Orig.  Mdm. ;  Bilmet,  i  799. 
In  the  History  of  the  Desertion,  (1689,)  it  is  affirmed  that  the  9liOiits 
on  this  occasion  were  uttered  merely  by  soihe  idle  boys,  and  that  the 
preat  body  of  the  people  looked  on  iii  silence.  Oidmixon,  Who  Was 
in  the  crowd,  «ays  the  Baahe ;  and  Ralph  U^  lu  that  the  mfbrmlition 
which  he  had  received  from  a  respectable  eye-witsess  ^as  to  the  same 
effect.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  signs  of  joy  were  in  thefti- 
selves  slight,  but  seemed  extraordinary  because  a  violent  explosion 
of  public  iadignatioa  ha)d  been  expected.  Baiinon  nuehfions  thfift 
there  had  been  a^cismsttom  tmd  Bome  bonfires,  'bTtt"sddB,  '**']^'e  penpiio  * 
dans  le  fondest  pottir  le  Ptiace  d'Orwige."    Dec.  ^f,  1688. 
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rioble^  and  prelates  who,  in  spite  of  all  hi^  errors,  had  beeii  con* 
stantly  true  to  him,  and  who,  even  after  this  provocation,  never 
Could  be  induced  by  hope  or  fear  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
from  him  to  Any  other  sovereign.* 

But  his  courage  was  soon  cast  down.  Scarcely  had  he 
ente^d.  his  palace  when  Ziilestein  was  annouhced.  William'i^ 
cold  and  stern  metgsage  was  delivered.  .  The  king  still  pressed 
for  a  personal  conference  with  his  nepheW;  "  i  would  not 
have  left  Rochester,"  he  said,  *'  if  I  had  known  that  he  wished 
me  not  to  do  so ;  but,  since  I  am  here,  I  hope'^  thieit  he  will  come 
to  Saint  Jdmes's."  '  "  I  must  plainly  tell  your  majesty,"  said 
Zulestein^  "  that  his  highness  will  not  come  to  Lohdon  while 
there  are  any  troops  here  Which^  are  not  under  his  orders." 
The  king,  confounded  bjy  this  answer,  remained  silent.  Zu- 
lestein  retired ;  and  soon  a  gentlemati  entered  the  bedchamber 
With  the  new«  that  Feversham  had  been  put  under  arrest. t 
James  was  greatly  disturbed.  Yet  the  recollection  of  the 
Applause  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  still  buoyed  up  his 
spirits.  A  Wild  hope  rose  in  his  mind.  He  fancied  that  Lon- 
don, so  long  the  strctoghold  of  Protestantism  and  Whiggism, 
w^  ready  to  take  arms  in  his  defences  He  sent  to  ask  the 
common  cotincil  whether,  if  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
city,  they  would  engage  to  defend  him  againdt  the  prince. 
But  the  bbmmon  council  had  not  forgotten  the  seizure  of  the 
charter  and  the  judicial  murder  of  Cornish,  and  refused/to  give 
the  pledge  which  was  demahded.  ^  Then  the  king's  heart  again 
sank  within  him.  Where,  he  asked  ^  was  he  to  look  for  pro- 
tectiotl  ^  He  might  as  well  have  Dutch  troops  about  him  as  his 
owti  Life  Guards*  As  to  the  citizens^  he  now  undierstood  what 
their  hussfcas  and  bonfires  were  worth.  Nothing  remained  but 
flight;  Aiid  yet,  he  saidj  he  knew  that  therie  was  nothing  winch 
his  enemies  so  much  desired  as  that  he  would  fly.  J 

While  he  was  iti  this  Istate  of  trepidation^  his  fate  was  the 
iuligect  Of  a  grave  deliberation  at  Windsor.  The  court  of 
William  Was  now  crowded  to  overflowing  with  eminent  men 
df  all  parties;  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  northern  insurrection 
had  joined  him.     Several  of  th^  lords^  who  had,  duritig  thd 

^_  lohdon  Gazette,  i)ec.  16,  1B88 ;  Mulgrav'e*s  Account  of  the 
Revolution ;    History  of  the  De^ertioii;  Bttmet;  i.   799;    Evelyn't 
Diary,  Dec.  13,  17, 1§88. 
.   t  Clarke's  History  of  Jaiaes,  xL  2$2,  Orig.  Kern. 

1  BariUon,  Dec.  J?^,  1688  ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii  271. 
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anarchy  of  the  preceding  week,  taken  upon  themselves  to  act 
as  a  provisional  government,  had,  as  soon  as  the  king  returned,- 
quitted  London  for  the  Dutch  head-quarters.  One  of  these  was 
Halifax.  William  bad  welcomed  him  with  great  satisfaction, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  suppress  a  sarcastic  smile  at  seeing 
the  ingenious  and  accomplished  politician,  whd  had  aspired  to 
be  the  umpire  in  that  great  contention,  forced  to  abandon  the 
middle  course  and  to  take  a  side.  Among  those  who,  at  this 
conjuncture,  repaired  to  Windsor  were  some  men  who  had 
purchased  the  favor  of  James  by  ignominious  services,  and  who 
were  now  impatient  to  atone,  by  betraying  their  master,  for  the 
crime  of  having  betrayed  their  country.  Such  a  man  was 
Titus,  who  had  sate  at  the  council  board  in.  defiance  of  kw, 
and  who  had  labored  to  unite  the  Puritans  with  the  Jesuits  in  a 
league  against  the  constitution.  Such  a  man  was  Williams, 
who  had  been  feonverted  by  interest  from  a  demagogue  into  a 
champion  of  prerogative,  and  who  was-now  ready  for  a  second 
apostasy.  These  men  the  prince,  with  just  "contempt,  suffered 
to  wait  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  in  vain  expectation  of  an 
audience.* 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  December,  all  the  peers  who 
were  at  Windsor  were  summoned  to  a  solemn  consultation  at 
the  castle.  The  subject  proposed  for-  deliberation  was,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  Mng.  William  did  not  think  it  advi- 
sable to  be  present  during  the  discussion.  He  retired;  and 
Halifax  was  called  to  the  chair.  On  one  point  the  lords  were 
agreed.  The  king  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  where  he 
was.  That  one  prince  should. fortify  himself  in  Wnitehsdl  and 
the  other  in  Saint  Jameses,  that  there  should  be  two  hostile  gar- 
risc^ns  within  an  area  of  a  hundred  acres,  was  universally  felt 
to  be  inexpedient.  -Such  an  arrangement  could  scarcely  fail  to 
produce  suspicions,  insults,  and  bickerings  which  might  end  in 
blood.  ,  The  assembled  lords,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable 
that  James  should  be  sent  out  of  London.  Ham,  which  had 
been  built  and  decorated  by  Lauderdale,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  out  of  the  plunder  of  Scotland  and  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  luxurious  of  villas, 
was  proposed  as  a  convenient  retreat  When- the  lords  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  they  requested  "the  prince  to  join  them. 
Their  .opinion  was   then   communicated  to  him  by  Halifax. 

•  Miilgrave's  Account  of  the  Revolution ;  Claxondon*8  Diary,  Dec. 
16,  1688. 
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William  listened  and  approved.  A  short  message  to  the  king 
was  drawn  up.  "  Whom,"  said  William,  "  shall  we  send  with 
it  ?  ""  *'  Ought  it  not,"  said  Halifax,  "  to  be  conveyed,  by  one 
of  your  highness's  officers  h  "  "  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
prince ;  "by  your  favor,  it  is  sent  by  the  advice  of  your  lord- 
ships-,  and  some  of  you  ought  to  carry  it."  Then,  without 
pausing  to  give  time  for  remonstrance,  he  appointed  Halifax, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Delamere  to  be  the  messengers.* 

The  resolution  of  the  lords  appeared  to  be  unanimous-.  But 
there  were  in  the  assembly  those^Avho  by  no  means  approved 
of  the  decision  in  which  they  affected  to  concur,  and  who 
wished  to  see  the  king  .treated  ^ith  a  severity  which  they  did 
not  venture  openly  to  recommend.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer  who  .had  been  a  vehement 
Tory,  and  who  afterwards  died  a  nonjuiror, —^  Clarendon.  ^  The 
rapidity, with  which,  at  this  crisis,-he  went  backward  and  for- 
ward from  extreme  to  extreme,  might  seein  incredible  to  people 
living  in  quiet  times,  but  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  had 
aii*  opportunity-  of  watching  the  course  of  revolutions.  He 
knew  that  the  asperity  with  which  he  had,  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence, censured  the  whole. system  of  government,  had  given 
mortal  offence  to  his  old  master.  On  the  other  hand  he  might, 
aa  the  uncle  of  the  princesses,  hope  to  be  great  and  rich  in  the , 
new  world  which  was  about  to  commence.  The  English  col- 
ony jn,  Ireland  regarded  him  as  .a  friend  and  patron;  and  he 
felt  that  on  tho/oonffdence  and  attachment  of  that  great  interest 
much  of  his  importance  depended.  To  suph  considerations  as 
these  the  principles  which  he  had,  during  his  whole  life,  osten- 
tatiously professed  now  gave  way.  He  repaired  to  the  prince's 
closet,  and  represented  the  danger  of  leaving  the  king  at  lib- 
erty. The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  in  extreme  peril. 
There  was  only  oue^  way  to  secure  their  estates  and  their  lives  ; 
aad  that  was,  to  keep  his  majesty  close  prisoner.  It  might  not 
be  prudei)t  to  shut  him  up  in  on  English  castle.  But  he  might 
be  sent  across  the  sea  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Breda 
till  the  affairs  of  the  British,  islands  we're  settled.  If  the  prince 
were  in  possession  of  such  a  hostage,  Tyrconnel  would  prob- 
ably lay  down  the  sword  of  state  ;  and, the  Englisk ascendency 
would  be  restored  in  Ireland  without  a  blqw.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  James  should  escape  to  France  and  make  his  appearance 

*  Bumet,  i.  800 ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  I>eo.  17,  1688  ;  Citters,  Deo. 
^g,  1688. 
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at  Dublin,  aecofApatiied  by  a  foreign  army,  the  e^tneqiieiicei 
must  be  disastrous.  William  owned  that  there  wan  great 
weight  in  these  reasons ;  but  it  could  not  be.  He  knew  hig 
wife^s  teni)ier ;  and  he  knew  that  she  never  wouki  consent  to 
such  a  step.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  for  his  own  honor  to  treat 
his  vanquished  kinsman  so  ungrack>usly.  Nor  was  it  quite 
clear  that  generosity  might  not  be  the  best  policy.  Who  could 
say  what  effect  such  severity  as  Clarendon  teoommended 
might  produce  on  the  public  mind  of  England  ?  Was  it  im- 
possible that  the  loyal  enthusiasm,  which  tim  king^s  misoonduci 
had  extinguished)  might  revive  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  was  within^  the  walls  of  a  foreign  fortress  ?  On  these 
grounds  William  determined  not  to  subject  his  father-in-hiw  to 
personal  restraint ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  deter>- 
minati<Mi  was  wise.* 
^  James,  while  his  fate  was  under  discussion,  remained  at 
Whitehall,  fascinated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  greatness  and  near*- 
iless  of  the  danger^  and  utiequal  in  the  ekertion  of  either  strug*> 
giing  or  flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that  the  Thmh  had 
occupied  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  The  king^  however,  pre* 
pared  to  go  to  inest  as  usual.  The  Coldstrei^m  Chmrds  were 
on  duty  at  the  pahice%  They  were  commanded  bVr  William 
EaH  of  Craven,  an  aged  man  who^  mote  than  nfty  yearn 
before^  had  been  distinguished  in  war  and  love,  who  had  led 
1  the  fbrbm  hope  at  Creutznach  with  such  courage  that  he  had 
•"'"/?  been  patted  on  the  Moulder  by  the  great  GustavUS)  and  who 

\)  •"      Was  beiieVed  to  have  won  from  a  thoUsttnd  rivals  the  heart  of 
'V-the  unfortunate  queen,  of  Bohemia*     Cmven  was  now  in  faia 

J  I  -'*  ^^  eightieth  year  \  but  time  fead  not  mmed  his  splritt 

^^       It  was  past  ten  o'clock  vvhe^  he,  Was  informed  that  three 

/'  .  battalions  of  the  prindels  foot*  mingled  with  some  troops  of 
hor^,  were  pouring  doWn  Ibe  long  avenue  of  Saint  James^^ 
Parte,  With  matches  lighted,  and  in  full  readiness  fbr  aetion. 
Count  Sblihed,  who  tommanded  the  fbreighers,  said  that  hia 
orders  wei^  to  take  military  possesion  of  the  posts  n>U]id 
Whitehall,  and  exhorted  Graven  to  retire  peaceably.  Craven 
swore  that  he  Wouliil  rather  be  cut  in  pieces;. but  when  the 
king^  who  Was  i!indressing  himselfv  leanied  what  wais  passings 
-       .         •         '  '       ■  ■ . '  1  •  I  •  -■  »  .  ■•     « 

*  Burnet,  i.  8t)0;  Conduct  of  the  DucheSB  of  Matlbblrough  *,  ll^ul- 
gr&ve*B  Account  of  tfaB  ^voltition.  <!3srendx}n  says  nothing  of  tiiis 
under  tiie  prdper  date';  bat  iseefais  Difin^v  Aug)  19^  ItSdi 

t  Harte's  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
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he.  forb^da  th^  istout  o14  soldier  to  attempt  a  resistance  which 
must  have  beeq  ineffectual.  By  eleven  the  Coldstream  Guards 
had  withdrawn;  and  Dutch  sentineb  were  pacing  the  rounds 
on  every  side  of  the  palace.  Sojne  oi  the  king's  attendants 
asked  whether  he  would  venture  to  lie  down  surrounded  by 
enevniies,  Hp  answered  that  they  epuld  hardly  use  him  worse 
Ihan  his  owp  subjects  h^  dppe,t^ndf  with  the  apa&y  of  a  maa 
stupefied  by  disasters,  wept  to  bed  and  to  sleep.^ 

Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet  when  it  was  again 
roused*  A  Uttle  after  midnight  the  three  lords  arrived  from 
Windsor.  Middleton  was  called  up  to  receive  them.  They 
infornoed  him  that  they  were  charged  with  an  errand  which  did 
not  admit  of  delay t  The  kiitg  was  awakened  from  his  first 
slumber ;  and  they  were  ushered  intp  his  bedchamber.  They 
delivered  into  bis  band  the  letter  with  which  they  had  been 
intrusted,  and  informed  him  that  the  prince  would  be  at  West- 
^Qoginster  in  a  few  hours,  and  thajt  his  majesty  would  do  well  to 
set  out  for  Ham  before  ten  in  the  morning.  James  made  some 
difficulties.  He  did  not  like  Ham.  It  was  a  pleasant  plaice  in 
tbie  summer,  bi^  cold  and  comfordess  at  Christmas,  and  was 
moreover  unfurnished.,  ^alifax  answered  ihiU  ftimitiire  should 
be  instantly  sent  in.  .  Xl^e  three  messengers  retired,  but  were 
speedily  followed  by  Middleton)  who  told  them  that  the  king 
would  greatly  prefer  Bochester  to  Ham.  They  answered  that 
they  bad  not  authority  to  accede  to  bis  majesty's  wish,  but  that 
they  would  instantly  send  off  an  express  to  the  prince,  who  was 
to  lodge  that  night  al  Sion  House.  A  courier  started  imme- 
diately, and  returned  befppf^  dijiy  break  with  .William's  consent. 
That  consent,  indeed,  was  most  gladly  given;  for  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Rochester  had  been  named  because  it  afforded 
facilities  for  flight ;  and  that  James  might  iiy  was  the  first  wish 
of  his  nephew.t  -, 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  December,  a  rainy  and  /  o  ' 
stormy  morning,  the  royal  barge  was  early  al  Whitehall  stairs ; 
and  round  it  were  eight  or  ten  boc^  filled  with  Dotch  soldiers. 
Sevei^l  noblemen  and  gentlemen  attended  the  king  to  the  water- 
side.    It  is  said,  and  may  well  be  believed,  that  many  tea» 

*  Clarke's  Lifie  of  Jsmee*  ii.,  264,  mostly  bom  Oiig.  Mem. ;  Mill- 
grave's  Account  of  the  Reyolutikoxt ;  Bapin  de  Thoyras.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  those  events  Bapin  was  himBelf  an  actor. 

t  Clfurke's  Life  o;f  Jjunes,  ii.  265,  Orig.  Mexn. ;  ^ulgr^ve's  Xcoo^t 
of  the  Kevolution ;  Burnet,  i.  801 ;  Citters^.Dec.  ii,  1696. 
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were  shed.  For  even  the  most  zealous  friend  of  liberty  could 
scarcely  have  seen,  unmoved,  the  sad  and  ignominious  close 
of  a  dynasty  which  might  have  been  so  great.  Shrewsbury 
did  all  in  his  power  to  soothe  the  fallen  tyrant.  Even  the  bitter 
and  vehement  Delamere  was .  softened.  But  it  was  observed 
that  Halifax,  who  was  generally  distinguished  by  his  tender- 
ness to  the  vanquished,  was,  on  this  occasion,  less  compassion- 
ate than  his  two  colleagues.  The  mock  embassy  to  Hunger- 
ford  was  doubtless  still  rankling  in  his  mind.* 

While  the  king's  barge  was  slowly  working  its  way  on  rough 
billows  down  the  river,  brigade  after  brigade  of  the  prince's 
troops  came  pouring  into  London  from  the  west.  It  had  heen 
wisely  determined  that  the  duty  of  the  capital  should  be  chiefly 
done  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  States  General. 
The  three  English  regiments  were  quartered  in  and  round  the 
Tower,  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in  Southwark.f     ^ 

In  defiance  of  the  weather  a' great  multitude  assembled 
between  Albemarle  House  and  Saint  James's  Palace  to  greet 
the  prince.  Every  hat,  every  cane,  was  adorned  with  an 
orange  ribbon.  The  bells  were  ringing  all  over  London. 
Candles  for  an  illumination  were  disposed  in  the  ivinddws. 
Fagots  for  bonfires  were  heaped  up  in  the  streets.  William, 
however,  who  had  no  taste  for  crowds  and  shouting,  took  the 
road  through  the  park.  Before  nightfall  he  arrived  at  Saint 
James's  in  a  light  carriage,  accompanied  by  Schomberg. 
In  a  short  time  all- the  rooms  and  staircases  in  the  palace  were 
thronged  by  those  who  came  to  pay  their  court.  -Such  was 
the  press,  that  men  of  the  highest  rank  were  unabl6  to  elbow 
their  way  into  the  presence  chamber.}  While  Westminster 
was  in  this  state  of  excitement,  the  common  council  was  pre- 
paring at  Guildhall  an  address  of  thanks  and  congratulation. 
The  lord  mayor  was  unable  to  preside.  He  had  never  held 
up  his  head  since  tlie  chancellor  had  been  dragged  into  the 
justice  room  in  the  garb  of  a  collier.  But  the  aldermen  and 
the  other  officers  t)f  the  corporation  were  in  their  places.  On 
the  following  day  the  magistrates  of* the  city  went  in  state  to 
pay  their  duty  to  their  deliverer.  .  Their  gratitude  was  elo- 

*  Citters,  Dec.  ^|,  1688;  Evelyn's  Diary,  same  date;  Cflarke's 
Life  of  Jam^s,  il.  266,  267,  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Citters,  Dec.  if,  1688.  . 

j  Luttrell's  Diary;  Evelyn's  Diiary;  Clarendon's  Diarv,  Dec.  18, 
1688;  Revolution  ;PoUtics. 
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quently  expressed  by  their  recorder,  Sir  Greorge  Treby.  Some 
princes  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  he  said,  had  been  the  chief 
officers  of  a  great  republic.  Others  had  worn  the  imperial 
crown.  But  3ie  peculiar  title  of  that  illustrious  line  to  the 
public  veneration  was  this,  that  God  had  set  it  apart  and  con- 
secrated it  to  the  high  office  of  defending  truth  and  freedom 
against  tyrants  from  generation  to  generation.  On  the  same 
day  all  the  prelates  who  were  in  town,  Sancrof^  excepted, 
waited  on  the  prince  in  a  body.  Then  came  the  clergy  of 
.  London,  the  foremost  men  of  their .  profession  in  knowledge, 
eloquence,  and  influence,  with  the^r  bishop  at  their  head. 
With  them  were  mingled  some  eminent  dissenting  ministers 
whom  Compton,  much  to  his  honor,  treated  with  marked  cour- 
tesy. A  few  months  earlier,  or  a.  few  nlonths  -  later,  such 
courtesy  would  have  been  considered  by  many  Churchmen  as 
treason  to  the  Church,  Even  then  it  was  but  too  plain  to  a 
discerning  eye  tliat  the  armistice  to  which  the  Protestant  sects 
had  been  forced  would  not  long  outlast  the  danger  from  which 
it  had  sprung.  About  a  hundred  Nonconformist  divines,  resi- 
dent in  the  capital,  presented  a  separate  address.  They  -were 
introduced  by  Pevonshire,  and  were  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect  and  kindness.  The  lawyers  paid  their  homage, 
headed  by  Maynard,  who,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  was  as  alert 
atid  clear-headed  as  when  he  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
accuse  Strafford.  "  Mr.  Serjeant,"  said  the  prince, "  you  must 
have  survived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing.^^  '♦  Yes,  sir," 
said  the  old  man,  '^  and  but  for  your  highness^  I  should  have 
survived  the  laws  too."  *  - 

But,  though  the  addresses  were  numerous  and  full  of  eulogy, 
though  the  acclamations  were  loud,  though  the  illuminations 
were  splendid,  though  Saint  Jameses  Palace  wbs  too  small  for  the 
crowd  of  courtiers,  though  the  theatres  were  every  night,  from 
the  pit  to  the  ceiling,  one  blaze  of  orange  ribbons,  William 
felt  thfit  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise  were  ^but  beginning. 
He  had  pulled  a  government  down.  The  far  harder  task  of 
reconstruction  was  now  to  be  performed.  From  the  moment 
of  his  landing  till  he  reached  London  he  had  exercised  the 
authority  which,  by  the  laws  of  war  acknowledged  throughout, 
the  civilized  world,  belongs  to  the  connnander  of  an  army  in 

*  Fourth  Collection  x>f  Papers  relating  to  the  pres^it  juncture  of 
affairs  in  England,  1688;  Burnet,  i.  802,  803;  Calamy's  Life  and 
Times  of  Baxter,  chap,  xiy. 
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tii8  field,  it  wa$  DOW  neceasaTy  that  he  should  exchange  the 
character  of  a  general  for  that  of  a  magrstrate  ;  and  this*  was 
no  eai^  task.  A  single  false  step  might  be  fatal ;  and  it  was 
inaponible  to  take  any  step  without  offending  prejudices  and 
rousing  angry  passions. 

Some  of  the  prince's  advisers  pressed  him  to  asi^ume  die 
crovn  at  once  as  his  o^ii^ii  by  riglit  of  conquest,  and  then,  as 
king,  to  send  out,  under  his  great  seal,  writs  calling  a  paiiia* 
ment  This  course  was  stronf^y  reconun^ded  by  some 
eipinfiDt  lawyers.  It  was,  they  said,  the  shortest  way  to  what 
could  otherwise  be  attained  only  dirouffh  innumembie  diffi- 
culties  and  disputes.  It  was  in  strict  conionntty  with  die  aus- 
picious precedent  set  after  the  battle  of  Boewordi  by  Henry  the 
Seventh.  It  would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which  many  respec* 
table  people  felt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  transferring  all^gi&nce 
from  one  ruler  to  another.  Neidier  the  law  of  England  nor 
the  Church  of  England  recognized  any  right  Iq  subjects  to 
depoee  their  sovereign.  But  no  jurist,  no  divine,  had  ever 
denied  that  a  nation,  overcome  in  war,  might,  without  sin, 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  God  of  batd^s.  Thus,  ai\er  the  . 
Chaldean  conquest,  the  most  pious  apd  patnotic  Jews  did  not 
think  that  diey  violated  their  duty  to  their  native  king  by  serving 
with  loyalty  the  new  master  whom  Providence  had  set  over 
them.  The  three  confessors  who  had  been  marvellously  pre- 
served in  the  furnace  held  high  office  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 
Daniel  was  minister  successively  of  the  Aasyrwn  who  subju- 
gated Judah,  and  of  the  Persian  who  subjugated  Assyria.  Nay, 
Jesus  himself,  who  was,  according  to  the  flesh,  a  prince  of  tne 
house  of  David,  had,  by  commanding  his  countrymen  to  pay 
tribute  to  QoBsar,  pronounced  that  foreign  conquest  annuls  herea- 
itary  right  and  is  a  legitimate  title  to  dominion.  It  was  there-  \ 
fore  probable  that  great  numbers  of  Tories,  though  they  could  < 
not,  with  9,  clear  conscience,  choose  a  khig  for  themselves,  \ 
would  accept,  without  hesitation,  a  king  given  to  them  Jby  the  i 
event  of  war.* 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there  were  reasons  which  gready 
preponderated.  The  priace  could  not  claim  the  crown  as  won 
by  his  swOTd  without  a  gross  violation  of  ^th.  In  his  declara- 
tion he  had  protested  that  he  had  no  design  of  conquering  Eng-  )> 
land;  that  those  who  imputed  to  him  such  a  design  foully 
calumniated,  not  only  himself,  but  the  patriotic  noblemen  and 

*  Burnet,  i.  808. 
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gentlemen  who  had  mvited  him  ever;  that  the  foro«  which  he 
brought  with*  him.  was  evidently  inadequate  to  an  enterprise  so 
arduous ;  and  that  it  was  his  full  resolution  to  refer  all  the 
public  grievancesf  and  all  his  own  pretensions,  to  a  free  parlia- 
ment. For- no  earthly  object  ciould  it  be  right  or  wise  that  he 
should  forfeit  his  word  iio  solemnly  pledged  iti  the  face  of  all 
Europe.  Nor  was^  it  ,cerlaia  that,  by  calling  himself  a  con- 
queror, he  would  have  removed  the  scruples  which  made  rigid 
Churchmen  unwilling  to  acknowledge'  him  as  king.  For,  call 
himself  what  he  might,  all  the  world  knew  that  he  was  not 
really  a  conqueror.  It  was -notoriously  a  mere  fiction,  to  say 
that  this  great  kingdom,  with  a  mighty  fleet  on  the*  sea,  with  a 
regular '  army  of /forty 'thousand  men,  and  with  a  militia  of  a. 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  had  been,  without  one  siege 
or  battle,  reduced  to  the  slate'  of  a  province  by  fifteen  thousand 
invaders.  Stich  a  fiction  was  pot  likely  to  quiet  consciences 
really  seni^tive :  but  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  gall  the  national 
pride,  already  sore-  and  irritable.  The  English  soldiers  were 
in  a  tamper  which  required  the  most,  delicate  management. 
They  were  conscious  that,  in  the  late  campaign,  their  part  had 
not  been  Williant.  Captains  and  privates  were  alike  inipatient 
to  prove  that  they  had  riot  given  way  before  an-  inferior  force 
from  want,  qf  courage.  Some  Dutch  ofiicers  had  been  indis- 
creet enough  to  boast  at  a  tavern  over  their  wine  that  they  had 
driven  the  king's  army  before  them.  This  insult  "had  raised 
among  the  English  troopa^a  ferment  which,  but  for  the  prince's 
prompt  interference,  would  probably  have  ended  in  a  terrible 
slaughter.*  What,  in  such  circumstances^  was  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  a  proclamation  axmouncing  thut  the  commander 
of  the  foreigners,  considered  the  whole  island  a^  lawful  prize 
of  war  ?  '    . 

It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that,  by  putting  forth  such  a 
proclamation,  the  prince  would  at  once  abrogate  all  the  rights, 
of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the  champion.  For  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  conqueror  is  not  circumscribed  by  the 
customs  and  statutes  of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is,  by  its  own 
nature,  despotic.  Either,  therefore,  it  was  not  competent  to 
William  to  declare  himself  king,  or  it  was  competent  to  him  to 
declare  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Petition  of  Rfght  nullities,  to 
abolish  trial  by  jury,  and  to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
parliament     He  might,  indeed,  reestablish  the  ancient  consti- 


•  Gazette  de  France,  ^^^,  1689. 
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tution  of  thc^realm.  But,  if  be  did  so,  he  did  so  in  the  exercise 
of  an  arbitrary  discretion^  English  liberty  would  thenceforth 
be  held  by  a  base  tenure*  It  would  be,  not,  as  heretofore,  aa 
immemorial  inheritance,  but  a  recent  gift  ivhich  the  generous 
roaster  who  had  bestowed  it  might,  if  such  had  been  his  pleasure, 
have  withheld. 

:  William  therefore  righteously  and  pruden%  determined  to 
i>b9erve  the  promises  contained  in  hi^  declaration,  and  to  leave 
to  the  legislattire  ihe  office  of  aettlmg  the  government  So 
carefully  did  he  avoid  whatever  looked  like  usurpation  that  he 
would  not,  without  some  semblance  of  parliamei^ary  authority, 
take  upon  himself  even  to  convoke  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm, 
or  to  direct  the  executive  administrition  during  the  elections. 
Authority  strictly,  parhftmentary  there'  was  none  in  the  state : 
but  it  was  possible  iobnng  together,  in  a  few  hours,  an  assem- 
bly which  would  be  regarded  by  the  nation  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  respect  due  to  a  parliament.  One  chamber  might  be 
fo?raed  of  tlie  numerous  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  who  were 
then  in  London,  and  another  of  old  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  scheme  was 
ingenious,  and  was.  promptly  executed.  The  peers  were^  sum* 
moned  to  Saint  Jame^^s  on  the  twenty-&9t  of  December^ 
About  seventy  attended.  The  prince  requested  them>to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  result 
of  their  deliberations.  Shortly  afler  appeared  a  notice  inviting 
all  gentlenH:n  who  had  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  reign  oCCharles  the  Second  to  attend  his  highniess  on  th^ 
morning  of  the  twenty^ixth.  The  aldermel)  of  London  were 
also  summoned;  and  the  common  council  was  Tequesteid  to 
send  a  deputation.* 

It  has  often  been  asked,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  why  the 
invitation  was  not  extended  to  the  members  of  the  parliament 
which  had  been  dissolved  in  the  preceding  year.  T6e  cmswer 
ia  obvious.  One  of  the  chief  grievances  of  which  the  nation 
complained  was  the  manner  in  which  that  pariiament  had  been 
elected,  :The  majority  of.  the  burgesses  had  been  retumed^  by 
constituent  bodies  remodelled  in  a  manner  which  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as.  illegal,  and  which  the  prince  had,  in  his 
declaration,  c<»idemned.  James  himself  had,  just  before  his 
downfall,  consented  tt  restot^  the  old  municipal  franchises.  It 
■  ■     ^'      '        ■■■  .■"'-.  -      .     - 

*  History  of  the  Desertion ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  21,  1688 ; 
Unmet,  i.  803,  ind  Onslow's  not?. 
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Would  surely  have  been  the  height  of  inconsistency  in  William, 
after  taking  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  invaded 
charters  of  corporations,  to  fecognize  persons  chosen  in  defi- 
ance of  those  charters  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the 
towns  of  England,       " 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the  Lords  met  in  their  own 
house.  That  day  was  employed  in  settling  the  oider  of  pro- 
ceeding. A  clerk  was  appointed  5  and,  as  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  any  of  the  twelve/ judges,  some  Serjeants  and 
barristers  of  gri^at  ijote  were  requested  to  attend,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grviiig  advice  on  legal  points.  It  was  reserved  that  on 
the  Monday  the  state  of  the  kingdom  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.*       , 

The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and  the  sitting 
of  Monday  was  aftxious  and  eventful.  A  strong  party  among 
the  peers  still  cherished  the  hope  tlftit  the  constitution  and 
religion  vof  England  might  be  secured  without  the  deposition  of 
the  king!  This  party  resolved  to  move  a  solemn  address  tdi 
him,  imploring  him  to  consent  t6  such  terms  as  might  remove 
the  discontents  and  apprehension^  which  his  past  concluct  had 
excited.  Sancroft,  who,  since  thfe  return  of  James  from  Kent 
to  Whitehall,  had  tatken  bo  part  in  public  affiiirs,  determined  to 
come  forth  from  bis  retreat  on  thiiS  occasion,  and  to^put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  royalists.  SeVerat  messengers  were  sent 
to  Rochester  with  letters  for  the  king.  He  was  assured  that 
his  interests  would  be  strenuously  defended,  if  only  he  could, 
at  this  last  moment,  make  up  his  mind  to  renounce  designs 
abhorred  by  his  people.  Some  respectable  Roman  Ca^tc^os 
followed  him,  in  order 'to  implore  him,  for  the  sake  of  their 
common  faith,  not  to  carry  the  vain  contest  further.t 

The  advice  was  good ;  but  James  was  in  no  condition  to  take 
it.  His  understantling  had  always  t)een  dull  and  feeble  ;  and, 
such  as  it  was,  womanish  tremors  and  Chiklish  fazicies  now 
disabled  him  from  tising  it.  He  was  aware- that  his  fli^t  was  ' 
the  thing  which  his  adherents  most  dreaded,  and  which  his  ' 
enemies  most  desired.  Even  if  there  had  been  serious  per- 
sonal risk  in,TerHaining,the  occasion  was  one  on  Which  he  ought 
to  have  thought  it  infemous  to  flinch ;  for  the  question  was, 
whether  he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  on  an  aneestral 
throne  or  should  be  vagabonds  and  begg&rs.v    But  in  his  mind  '' 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  21,  1688  ;  Citters*  same  date, 
t  aarendon's  Diary,  Dae.  21, 32.  1688;  Clarke's  Life  oi  Jaines,  ii. 
268,  270,  Orig.  Mem. 
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I  all  other  feelings  had  given  place  to  a  craven  fear  for  hi3  life. 
To  the  earnest  entreaties  and  unanswerable  arguments  of  the 
agents  whom  his  friends  had  sent  K)  Rochester  he  had  oaly  one 
answer.  His  head  was  in. danger.  In  vain  he  was  assured 
that  there  was  qo  ground  for  such  an  apprehension,  that  com- 
mon sense,  if  not  principle,  would  restrain  the  Prince  of  Orange 
from  incurring  the  guilt  and  shame  of  regicide  and  parricide, 
and  that  many,  who  never  would  consent  to  depose  their  sove< 
reign  while  he  remained  on  English  ground,  would  think 
themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance  by  his  desertion. 
Fright  overpowered  every  other  feeling.  He  determined  to 
depart ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so.  He  was  negligently 
guarded ;  all  persons  were  suffered  to  repa\r-lo  him ;  vessels 
ready  to  put  to  sea  lay  at  no  greats  distance ;  and  their  boats 
might  come  close  to  the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
lodged.  Had  he  been  wise,  the  pains  which  his  keepers  took 
to  facilitate  his  escape  would  have  sufficed  to  convince  him 
that  he  ought  to  stay. where  he  was.  In  truth  the  snare  was  so 
ostentatiously  exhibited  that  it  could  impose  on  nothing  but 
folly  bewildered  by  tetror. 

The  arrangements  were  expeditiously  made.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the  king  assured  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  sent  to  hinrfrom  London  with 
inielligence  and  advrce  that  he  yvoM  see  them  again  in  the 
morning.  He  went  to  bed^  rose  at  dead  of  night,  and,  attended 
by  BerwicTc,  stole  out  at  a  back  door,,  and  went  through  the 
garden  to  the  shore  of  the  Med  way.  A  small  skiff  was  in 
waiting.  Soon  afler  the  dawn  of  Sutiday  the  fugitives  were  on 
board  of  a  smack  which  was  running  down  the  Thames.* 

That  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the  flight  reached  London. 
The  king's  adherents  were  confounded.-  The  Whig*  qould  not 
conceal  their  joy;  The  good  hews  encouraged  the  prince  to 
take  a  bold  and  important  step.  He  knew  that  communications 
were  parsing  between  the  French  embassy  and  the  partj'  hostile 
to  him.  It  was  well  known  that  at  that  embassy  all  the  arts 
of  corruption  were  well  understood  ;  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  neither  intrigues  nor  pistoles 
would  be  spared.  Barillon  was  most  desirous  to  remain  a  few 
days  longer  in  London,  and  for  that  end  omitted  no  art  which 
could  conciliate  the  victorious  party.  In  the  streets  he  quieted 
the  populace,  who  looked  angrily  at  his  coach,  by  throwing 

*  CSaiendon,  Dee.  iS3,  1688 ;  Clarko's  Life  of  James,  u.  271,  273» 
275,  Orig.  Mem. 
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pibney  among  them.  At  his  table  he  publicly  drank  the  health 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  William  was  not  to  be  so  cajoled. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  taken  on  himself  to  exercise  regal  author- 
ity ;  but  he  was  a  general ;  and  a^  such,  he  was  not  bound  to 
tolerate  within  the  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  military 
occupation,  the  presence  of  one  whom^  he  regarded  as  a  spy. 
Before  that  day  closed  Bayillon  was  informed  that  he  must 
leave  England  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  begged  |hard  for 
a  short  delay ;  but  minutes  were  precious ;  the  order  was 
repeated  inmpre  peremptory  terms  ;  and  he  unwillingly  set  off 
for  Dover.  That  -no  mark  of  contempt  and  deiiance  might  be 
omitted,  he  was  escorted  to  the  coast  by  one  of  his  Protestant 
countrymen  whom  persecution  had  driven  into  exile.  So  bit- 
ter was  the  resentment  excited  by  the  French  ambition  and 
arrogance  that  even  those  Englishmen  who  were  not  generally 
disposed  to  take  a  favorable  view  of  William's  conduct  loudly 
applauded  him  for  retorting  with  so  much  spirit  the  insolence 
with  which  Lewis  had,  during  many  years,  treated  ever)r  court 
in  Europf;.*  ' 

On  Monday  the  Lords  met  again.  Halifax  ^as  chosen  to 
preside.  The  primate  was  absent,  the  ro)ralists  sad  and 
gloomy,  the  Wliigs  eager  and  in  high  spirits.  It  was  known 
that  James  had  lefft  a  letter  behind. him.  Some  of  his  friends 
moved  that  it  might  be  produced,  in  the  "^faint  hope  that  it  might 
contain  propositions*  which  might  furnish  a  basis  for  a  happy 
settlement  On  this  motion  the  previous  question  was  put  and 
carried.  GodjDlphin,  who  was  known  not  to  be  unfriendly  to 
his  old  master,  uttered  a.  few  words  which  were  decisive.  "  I 
have  seen  the  paper,"  he  said,. "  and  I  grieve  to  say  th^t  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  will  give  your  lordships'  any  satisfaction." 
In  truth  it  contained  no  expression  of  regret  for  past  errors  ;  it 
held  out  no  hope  that  those  errors  would  for  the  future  be 
avoided ;  and  it  threw  the  blame  of  all  that  had  happened  on 
the  malice  of  William  and  on  the  blindness  of  a  nation  deluded 
by  the  specious  names  of  religion  and  property.  None  ven- 
tured to  propose  that  a  negotiation  should  oe  "opened  with  a 
prince  whom  the  most -rigid  discipline  of  adversity  seemed  only 
to  have  made  more  obstinate  in  wrong.  Something  was  said 
about  inquiring  into  the  birth  of  the  PriiTce  of  Wales  ;  but  the 
Whig  peers  treated  the  suggestion  with  disdain..  "  I  did  not 
expect,  my  lords,"  exclaimed  Philip  Lord  -Whartbrt,  an  old 

/  •  Citters,  Jan.  iV*  1689 ;  Witsen  MS.  quoted  by  Wageniar,  book  Ix. 
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Bouadhead,  who  had  coromaiided  a  regiment  afaiast  Chaika 
the  First  at  Edgehill,  '^  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  any  body  at  this 
time  of  day  mention  the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  I  hope  that  we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  him./^  Ailer 
long  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  two  addressee  should  be 
presented  to  William.  One  address  requested  him  to  take  oa 
himself  provisionally  the  administration  of  the  government ;  the 
other  recommended  that  he  should^  by  circi|lac  letters  sub- 
scribed with  his  own  hand,  invite  all  the  constituent  ^Kxlies  of 
tl^  kingdom  to  send  up  representatives  to  Westminster, .  At 
the  same  time  the  peers  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  an  order 
banishing  all  Papists,  except  a  few  privfleged.  persons,  from 
London  and  the -vicinity.*  • 

The  I<ords  presented  their  addresses  to  the  prince. on  the  fol- 
lowing day^  without  waiting  for  the  issuQ  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Commonecs  whom  he  had  called  together.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  the  hereditary  nobles  were  disposed  at  this  moment  to  be 
punctilious  in  asserting  their  dignity,  and  were  unwilling"  to 
recognize  a  coordinate  authority  in  an  assembly  unknown  to  Che 
law.  They  conceived  that  they  were  a  real  House  of  Lords. 
The  other  chamber  they  despised  as  only  a  mock  House  of 
Commons*  William,  however,  wisely  excused  himself  from 
coming  to  any  decision  till  he  had  ascertained  the  sense  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  formerly  been  hoxK>red  with  \be  confidence 
of  the  counties  and  towns  ^of  IJngland.t  .        • 

The  Conunoners  who  had  bsen  summoned  4net  in  Saint 
Stephen^s  Chapel,  and  formed  a  nun]ierous  assembly.  They 
placed  in  the  chair  Henry  Powl^,  who  had  represented  Ciren- 
cester in  several  parliaments,  and  had  be^^  eminent  among 
the  supporters  of  the  Exclusitwi  Bill. 

Addresses, were  proposed  aod  adopted  similar  to  those  which 
the  Lords  had  already  presented.  No  difference  of  opinion 
appeared  on  a^y  serious  question ;  and  some  feeble  attempts 
which  were  noade  to  rsuse  a  debate  on  points  of  form  were 
put  down  by  the  genersJ  <;ontempt.  Sir  Bobejrt  Sawyer  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
prince  to  administer  the  government  without  some  distinguish- 
ing title,  such  as  Begent  or.  Protector. .  Old  Maynard,  who^  as 
a  lawyer,  had  no  equal,  4ind  who  was  also  a  politician  versed 

*  Halifax's  notes;  Lansdowiije  MS.  26^ i  dar^ndou's  Diary,  Dee« 
24,  1688 ;  London  Gazette, 
t  Citters,  ^»  1682. 
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in  ^e  tactics  of  revolutions,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dis- 
dain for  so  puerile  an  objection,  taken  at  a  moment  when  union 
and  promptitude  were  <>f  the  highest  iinportancc.  ^'  We  shall 
sit  here  velry  long,"  he  said,  "  if  we  sit  till  Sir  Robert  can  con- 
ceive how  such  a  thing  is  possible.^  And  the  assembly  thought 
the  answer  as  good  as  the  cavil  deserved.* 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  werer  communicated  to  the 
prince.  He  forthwith  announced  his  determination  to  comply 
with  the  joint  request  of  the  two  councils  which  he  had  called, 
to  issue^  letters  summoning  a  convention  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  and,  till  the  convention  should  meet,  to  take  on  himself 
the  executive  administiationif 

"He  had  undertaken  n(/  light  task.  The  whple  machine  of 
government  was  disordered.  The.  justices  of  the  peace  had 
abandoned' their ,  functions.  The  officers  of  the  revenue  had 
ceased  to  collect  the  taxes.  The  army  which  Feversham  had 
disbanded  was  still  in  confusion,  ahd  ready  to  break  out  into 
mutiny.  The  fleet  was  in  a  scarcely  less  alarming  state. 
Large  arrears^  of  pay  were  due  to  the-  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants of  the  crown ;  and  only  forty  thousand  pounds  remained 
in  the  Exchequer.  The  prince  addressed  himself  with  vigor 
to  the  wodiL  of  restoring  order.  He  published  a  proclamation 
by  which  all  magistrates  were  continued  in -office,  and  another 
containing  orders  for  the  coUectioii  of  the  revenue.^  The  new 
modelling  c^  the  army  went  rapidly  on ;  many  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  whom  James  had  removed  from  the  command 
of  the  English  regiments  w^re:  reappointed.  A  way  was  found 
of  employing  the  thousands  of  Irish  soldiers  whom  James  had 
brought  into  England.  They  could  not  safely  be  suflered  to 
remain  in  a  country  where  they  were,  olijects  of  religious  and 
national  animosity.  They-^could  not  safely  be  sent  home  to 
reenfopce  the  army  of  Tyrcoonel.  .  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Continent,  where  they  might, 
under  the  banners  of  the  House  of  Austria,..render  indirect  but 
effectual  service  to  the  cause  of  the  English  constitution  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion.     Dartnoouth  was  removed  from  his 

*  The  objector  was  designated  in  contemporary  books  and  pam- 
phlets only  by  his  initials ;  and  these  were  sometimes  misinterpreted. 
Eachard  attributes  the  cavil  to  Sir  Robert  SouthwelL  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Oldmixon  is  right  in  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of 
Sa,wyer. 

t  History  of  the   Desertion ;    Life   of  William,   1703 1   Citters^ 
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command ;  and  the  navy  was  conciliated  by  assorances  that 
every  sailor  should  speedily  receive  his  due.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don undertook  to  extricate  the  prince  from  his  financial  difficul- 
ties. The  common  council,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  engaged  to 
find  him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  was  thought  a  great 
proof,  both  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  capital  that,  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  whole  sum 
was  raised  on  no  security  but  the  prince's-  word.  A  few  weeks 
before  James  bad  been  unable  to  procure  a  much  smaller  sum, 
though  he  had  offered  to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to  pledge 
valuable  property.* 

In  a  very  few  days  the  confusion  which  the  invasion;  the  in- 
surrection, the  flight  of  James,  and  the  suspension  of  all  regular 
government  had  produced  was  at  an  end,  and  the  kingdom 
wore  again  its  accustomed  aspect.  There  was  a  general  sense 
of  security.  Even  the  classes  which  were  most>  obnoxious  to 
public  hatred,  and  which  had  most  reason  to  apprehend  a  per- 
secution, were  protected  by  the  politic  clemency  of  the  con- 
queror. Persons  deeply  implicated  in-  the  illegal  transactions 
of  the  late  reigq  not  only  walked  the  streets  in  safely,  but 
offered  themselves  as^  candidates  for  seats  in  the  Convention. 
Mulgrave  was  received  not  ungraciously  at  St.  James's.  Fe- 
versham  was  released  from  arrest,  and  was  permitted  to  resume 
the  only  office  for  which  he  was  qualified,  that  of  keeping  the 
bank  at  the  queen  dowager's  basset  table.  Bi:ft  nd  body  of  men 
had  so  much  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  William  as  the  Roman 
Catholics.  It  would,  not  have  been  safe  to  rescind  fbrmally  the 
severe  resolutioni^  which  the  peers  had  passed  against  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  religion  generally  abhorred  by  the  nation ;  but,  by 
the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  prince,  those  rfcsolutions 
were  practically  annulled.  On  his  line  of  march  from  Torbay 
to  London,  he  had  given  orders  that  no  outrage  should  bp  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  or  dwellings  of  Papists.  He  now  renewed 
those  orders,  and  directed  Burnet  to  see  that  they  were  strictly 
obeyed.  A  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made ;  for  Bur- 
net was  a  man  of  such  generosity  and  good  nature,  that  his 
heart  always  warmed  towards  the  unhappy ;  and  at  the  same 
time  his  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  to 
the  most  zealous  Protestants  that  the  interests  of  their  religion 


*  London  GJazette,  Jan.  10,  17,  168 f;  LuttreU'g  Diary;,  Legge 
Papers;  Citters,  Jan.  xV'  A"*  W".  1689;  Ronquillo,  Jan.  ^-J',  ^j^» 
Contultation  of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State,  ^*^^^. 
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wotiid  be  safe  iti  his  hands.  He  listened  kindly  to  the  com- 
plaints  of  thie  Roman  Catholics,  procured  passports  for  those 
who  wished  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  went  himself  to  Newgate  to 
visit  the  prelates  who  were  imprisoned  there.  IJe  ordered 
^em  to  be  removed  to  a  more  commodious  apartment  and  sup- 
plied with  every  Hndulgeuce;  he  solemnly  assured  them  that 
not  a  hair  of  their  ,heads  should  be.  touched,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  tfie  prince  could  venture  to  act  as  he  wished,  they 
should  be  set  at  liberty.-  The  Spanish  minister  reported  to  his 
government,  and,  throi^h  his  government,  to  the  pope,  that  no 
Catholic  need  feell  any  scruple  of  conscience  on  account  of  the 
late  revolution  in  England,  that  for  the  danger  to  which  the 
members  of  the  true  Church  -were  exposed  James  alone  was 
responsible,  and  that  William  alone  had  saved. them  from  a 
sanguinary  persecution.* 

There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  sovereign 
pontiff  learned  that  the  long  vassalage  of  England  was  at  an 
end.  When  it  was  known  at  Madrid  that  William  was  in  the 
full  career  of  success,  a  single  voice  in  the  Spanish  council  of 
state  faintly  expressed  regret  that  an' event  which,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  was  most  auspicious,  should  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  true  fchurch.t  But  the  tolerant  policy  of  the 
prince  soon  quieted  all  scrupfes,  and  his  elevation  was  seen 
with  scarcely  less  satisfaction  by  the  bigoted  grandees  of  Castile 
than  by  the  English  Whigs. 

With  very  diflferent  feelings  had'  the  news  of  this  great  revo»- 

lution  been  received  in  France.  '  The  politics  of  a  long,  event- 

■      ■  ' ■  .  -   .   ^   , ,_ 

*  Bumet»  i.  802;  Ronquiilof  Jan.  i%-,  Feb.  i^,  1689.  The  ori- 
ginals of  these  despatches  were  intrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the 
late  Lady  Holland  and  of  the  present  Lord  Holland.  From  the  latter 
despatch  I  will  quote  a  very  few  words :  **  La  tema  de  S.  M.  Britanica 
A.  seguir  impnidentea  consejos  perdio  i  los  Catolicos  aquella  quie|^d 
en  que  les  dex6  Carlos  segundo.  Y-.  £.  asegure  A  su  Santidad  que  mas 
sacar^  del  Principe  para  los  Catolicos  que  pudiera  sacar  del  Bey." 

t  On  December  ^»  1688»  th^  Admiral  of  Castile  gave  his  opin- 
ion thus:  "Esta  materia  es  de  calidad  que  no  puede  dexar  de 
TOidecer  nuestra  sagrada  religion  6  el  serricio  de  Y.  M. ;  porque,  si  el 
Principe  de  Orange  tiene  buenos  succesos,  'Hos  aseguraremos  de 
Franceses,  pero  pel^ard  la  religion."  The  council  was  much  pleased, 
on  February  j4>  by  a  letter  of  the  prince,  in  which  he  promised, 
*•  que  los  CatoHcos  que  se  portaren  con  prudencia  no  scan  molestados, 
y  gocen  libertad  de  cohciencia,  por  ser  contra  su  dictamen  el  forsar 
ni  castigar  por  esta  razon  d  nadie.*' 

39* 
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fill,  and  glorious  reign  had  been  confounded  in  a. day.  Engiaikj 
was  again  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Crcxnwell ;  anid  all 
the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom  were  completely 
changed  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  this  new  power  into  tho 
system.  The  Parisians  could  tall^  of  nothing  but  what  wj»b 
passing  in  London.  National  and  religious  feeling  impelled 
them  to  take  the  part  of  James.  They  knew  not;hing  of  the 
English  constitution.  They  abominated  the  {English  Churcbf 
Our  revolution  appeared  to  them,  not  as  the  triumph  .of  public 
liberty  over  despotism,  but  as  a  frightfut  domestic  tragedy  in 
which  a  venersd>le  and  pious  Servius  was  hurled  from  his 
throne  by  a  T&rqiiin,  and  crushed  under  the  chariot  wheels 
of  a  Tullia.  They  cried  shame  on  the  traitorous  captains* 
execrated  the  unnatural  daughters,  and  regarded  William  with 
a  mortal  loathing,  tempered,  however,  by  the  respect  which 
valor,  capacity^  and  success  seldom  fail  to  inspire.*  The 
queen,  exposed  to  the  night  wind  txfid  rain,  with  the  infant  heir 
of  three  crowns  clasped  to  her  breast,  the  k^ng  stopped,  robbed^ 
and  outraged  by  rufimns,  were  objects  of  pity  and  of  romantic, 
interest  to  all  France.  But  Lewis  saw  with  peculiar  emotion 
the  calamities  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  AJl  the  selfish  and  all 
the  generous  parts  of  his  nature  were  ijaoved  alike.  After 
naany  years  of  prosperity  he  had  at  length  met  with  a  great 
check.  He  had  reckoned  on  the  jsupport  or  neutrality  of  Eng- 
land. He  had' now  nothing  to  expect  from. her  but^nergetip 
and  pertinacious  hostility.  A  few  weeks  earlier  he  might  not 
unreasonably  have  hoped  to  subjugate  Flanders  and  to  give  law 
to  Germany.  At  present  he  might  >think  himsetf  fortunate  if 
he  should  be  able  to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  a  confed- 
eracy such  as  Europe  had  not  seen  during  many  ages\  From 
this  position,  so  new,  so  embarrasising,  so  alarming,-  nothing  but 
a  counter-revolutwn  or  a  civil  war  in  the  British  islands  could 
extricate  hinu  He  was  therefore  impelled  by  Ambition  and  by 
festf  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  And  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  motives  nobler  than  ambition  or  fear  bad  a  large 
share  in  determining  his  course.  His  heart  was  naturally  com- 
passionate ;  and  this  was  an  occasion  which  could  not  fail  to 
call  forth  all  his  compassion.  His  situation  had  prevented  his 
good  feelings  from  fully  developing  themselves.  Sympathy  is 
'     ■■  ■  ■'. — — — »  ■'  ' — ■■■'■■■■'' ■  ■ 

•  In  the  chapter  of  La  Bruy^xe,  entitled  "  Sur  lea  Jugemens;'  i* 
a  passage  which  dcs^es  to  \fe  read,  as  showing  in  what  light  out. 
revohition  appeared  to  a  Frenchman  of  distinguished  abiHties. 
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mi^ely  sti^i^  whdre  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  condition , 
and  he  was  raised  so  high  above  the  mass  of  nis  fellow-crea- 
tures that  their  distresses  excited  m  him  only  a  languid  pity, 
such  as  that  with  Ahich  we  regard  the  suffering  of  the  inferior 
amimals,  of  a  famished  redbreast  or  an  over-driven  posthorse. 
The  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  had  therefore  given  him  no  uneasiness  which  pride 
cmd  bigotry  <2ould  not  etfectuallyjsoothe.  But  all  the  tenderness 
of  which  he  was  cs^pable  was  called  forth  by  the  misery  of  a 
great  king  who  had  a  few  weeks  ago  been  served  on  the  knee 
by  lordsvsnd  who  was  now  a  destitute  exiie.  With  that  ten- 
derness was  mingled,  in  the  soul  jof  Lewis,  a  not  ignoble  vanity. 
He  would  exhibit  to  the  world  a  pattern  of  munificence  and 
courtesy.  He  would  show  mafikind  what  ought  to  be  the  bear- 
ing of  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the  highest  station  &ad  on  the 
greatest  occasion ;  and,  in  truth,  his  cooictnct  was  marked  by 
a  chivalrous  geneipsity  and  urbsftnity,  such  as  had  not  embel- 
lished the  finnals  of  {Europe  since  the  Black  Prince  had  stood 
behind  the  chair  of  King.  John  at  the  supper  xxH  the  field  of 
Poitiers.  -  > 

As  soon  as  th^  news  that  the  queen  of  England  was  on  the 
French  coast  had  been  brought  to  Versailles,  a  palace  was  pre- 
pared for  her^  reception*  Gaririages  and  troops  of  gttards  were 
despatched  to  await  her  orders.  Workmen  were  employed  to 
mend  the  Ca^lais  road  that  her  journey  mi^  be  easy.  Lauzun 
was  not  only  assured  that  his  past  ofiences  were  forgiven  for 
her  sake,  but  was  honored  with  a  friendly  letter  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Lewis.  Mary  was  on  the  road  towards  the  French 
court,  when  news  came  that  her  husband  had,  after  a  rough 
voyage,  landed  safe  at  the  little  village  of  Arobleteuse.  Persons 
of  high  rank  were  instantly  despatched  from  Versailles  to  greet 
and  escort  him.  Meanwlnle  Lewis,  attended  by  his  family  and 
his  nobility,  went  forth  in  state  to  receive  the  exiled  queen. 
Before  his  gprgeous^  coach  went  the  Swiss  halberdiers.  On 
each  side  of  it  and  behind  it  rode  the  vbody  guards  with  cymbals 
clashing  and  trumpets  pealipg.  After  him,  in  a  hundred  car- 
riages, each  drawn  by  six  horses,  came  the  most  splendid  aris- 
tocracy of  Europe,  all  feathers,  ribbons,  jewels,- and  embroidery: 
Before  the  procession  had  gon^  far  it  was  announced  that  Mary 
was  approaching.  Lewis  alighted  and  advanced  on  foot' to 
meet  her.  She  broke  forth  into  passionate  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. "  Madam,''  said  her  host,  ^'  it  is  but  a  melancholy  service 
that  I  am  rendering  you  to-day.     I  hope  that  I  may  be  able 
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hereaAer  to  render  you  services  greater  and  mofe  plcaAmgr^ 
He  embraced  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  and  tnade  the  queen 
seat  herself  in  the  royal  state  coach  on  the  right  hand.  The 
cavalcade  then  turned  towards  Saint  Germaiils. 
•  At  Saint  Germain^,  on  the  verge  of  a  forest  swarming  with 
beasts  of  chase,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  looks  down  dn 
the  windings  of  the  Seine,  Francis  the  First  had  built  a  castle, 
and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  constructed  a  noble  terrace.  Of 
the  residences  of  the  Fretich  kings  none  was  built  in  a  more 
salubrious  air  or  commanded  a  fairer  prospect.  The  huge  ^i^e 
and  venerable  age  of  the  trees,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  the 
abundance  of  the  springs,  were  widely  fkmed.-  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been  born  there,  had,  when  a  young  man,  h^ld 
his  court  there,  had-'added  several  stately  pavilions  to  the  man- 
sion of  Francis,  and  had  completed  the  terrace  of  Henry.  Soon, 
however,  the  magiuficent  king  (Conceived  an  inexplicable  disgulst 
for  his  birthplace.  He  quitted  Saint  Germains  for  Versailles, 
and  expended  sums  almost  fabulous  in  the  vain  attemiJt  to 
create  a  paradise  on  a  spot  singularly  sterile  and  unwholesome, 
all  sand  or  mud,  without  wood,  without  water,  and  without 
game.  Saint  Grenxiains  had  now' been  selected  "to  be  the  abode 
of  the  royal  family  of  £ngland.  Sumptuous  furniture  had  been 
hastily  sent'in.  The  nursery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been 
carefully  furnished  with  every  thing  that  an  infant  could  require. 
One  of  the  attendants  presented  to  the  queen  the  key  of  a 
superb  casket  which  stood  in  her  apartment  She  opened  the 
casket,  and  found  in  it  si^  thousand  pistoles. 

On  the  following  day  James  arrived  at  Saint  Germains. 
Lewis  was  already  there  to  welconie  him.  The  unfortunate 
exile  bowed  so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  embrace 
the  knees  of  his  protector.  Lewis  raised  him,  and  embraced 
him  with  brotherly  tenderness.  The  two  kings  then  entered 
the  queen's  room.  "Here  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Lewis  to 
Mary,  "  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  see."  Then,  after  entreat- 
ing his  guests  to  visit  him  next  day  at  Versailles,  and  to  let 
him  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  his  buildings,  pictures, 
and  plantations,  he  took  the  uncerenjonious  leave  of  ari  old 
friend.  ' 

In  a  few  hours  the  royal  pair  were  informed  that,  as  long  as 
they  would  do  the  king  of  France'  the  favor  to  accept  of  his 
hospitelity,  forty-fwe  thousand  pounds  sterjing  a  year 'would 
be  paid  tliem  from  his  trestsury.  Ten  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling were  sent  for  outfit* 
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The  liberality  of  Lewis,  however,  was  much  less  rare-  and 
admirable  than  the  exCfuisite  delicacy  with  which  he  labored  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  his  guests  and  to  lighten  the  almost  in- 
tolerable weight  of  the  obligations  which  he  laid  upon  them. 
He  who  had  hitherto^  on  all  questions  of  precedence,  been 
sensitive,  litigious,  insolent,  who  had  been  more,  than  once 
ready  to  plunge-  Europe  into  war  rather  than  concede  the  most 
frivolous  point^of  etiquette,  was  now  punctilious  indeed,  but 
punctilious  for  his  unfortunate-  friends  against  himself.  He 
gave  orders  that  Mary  should  receive  all  the  marks  of  respect 
that  had  ever  been  paid  to  his  own  d.eceased  wife.  A  question 
was  raised  whether  the  princes  of  the  House  pf  Bourbon  were 
entitled  to  be  indulged  with  chairs  in  the  presence  of  the  queen ^ 
Such  trifles  were  serious  matters  at  the  old  court  of  France. 
There  were- precedents  on  both  sidea:  but  Lewis  decided  the 
pointv  against  his  own  blood.  Some  ladies  of  illustrious  rank 
omitted  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  hem  of  Mary's  robe. 
Lewis  remarked  the  omission,  and  noticed  it  in  such  a  voice 
and  with  such  a  look  that  the  whole  peerage  was  ever  afler 
ready  to  kiss  her  shoe.  When  Esther,  just  written  by  Racine, 
was  acted  at  Saint  Cyr,  Mary  liad  the  seat  of  honor.  James 
was  at  her  right  hand.  Lewis  thodestly  placed  iiimself  on  the 
left.  Nay,-  he  was  well  pleased  that,  in  his  own  pala<ie,  an 
outcast  living  oa  his  bounty  should  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
France,  shouhl,  as  king  of  France^  quarter  the  lilies  with  the 
English  lions,  and  should,  as  king  of  France,  dress  in  violet  on 
days  of  court  mourning.  .        r         - 

The  demeanor  of  the  French  nobility  on  public  occasions 
was  absolutely  regulated  by  their  sovereign ;  but  it  was4)eyond 
even  his  power  to  prevent  them  fVom  thinking  freely  and  from 
expressing  what  they  thought,  in  private  circles,  widi  the  keen 
and  delicate  wit  characteristic  of  their  nation  and  of  their  order. 
Their  opinion  of  Mary  was  favorable.  They  found  her, person 
agreeable  and  her  deportment  dignified.  They  respected  her 
t5ourage  and  her  ipsiternal  affection ;  and.  they  pitied  her  ill- 
fprtune.  '  But  James  they  regarded  with  extreme  contempt. 
They  were  disgusted  by  his  insensibility,  by  the  ^ cool  way  in 
which  he  talked  to  every  body  of  bis  ruin,  and  by  the  childish 
pleasure  which  he  took  in  the^omp  and  luxury,  of  Versailles. 
This  strange  apathy  they  attributed,  not  ^o  philosophy  or 
religion,  but  to  stupidity  and  meanness  of  spiri^t,  and  remarked 
that  nobody  who  had  had  the  honor  to  hear  his  Britannic 
VOL.  n.  40 
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Majesty  tell  his  own  story  ooidd  woodier  fhat  be  was  at  Saint 
Gormains  and  his  son-in-law  at  Saint  Jameses.* 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  exciteoieBt  produced  by  the 
tiding  from  England  was  even  greater  than  in  France.  This 
was  the  moment  at  which  the  Batavian  federation  reached  the 
highest  point  of  power  and  glory.  From  the  day  on  which  the 
expedition  sailed,  the  anxiety  of  the  whole  Dutch  jaation  had 
been  intense.  Never  had  there  been  such  crowds  in  the 
churches.  Never  had  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pieacheis  been 
so  ardent  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hague  could  not  be  re* 
strained  from  insulting  Albeville.  His  house  was  a^  closely 
beset  by  the  popvlAe^t  ^^Y  ^t^  night,  that  sokrcely  any  person 
ventured  to  visit  him ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  his  chapel  would 
be  burned  to  the  ground.t  As  mail  aAer  mail  arrived  wi^th 
news  of  the  pnnce's  progress,  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen 
rose  h^her  and  higher ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  known  that 
he  had,  on  the  invi^tion  of  the  Lords,  and  of  a  council  <^  emi- 
nent Commoners,  taken  on  himself  the  executive  adaiiaistFa- 
tion,  a  general  cry  of  pride  and  joy  rose  from  all  the  Dutch 
factions.  Aja  extraordinary  mission  was,,  with  great  speed, 
drapatched  to  congratulate  him.  Dykvek,  whose  adroitness 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  £ng}k^  politico  made  his  assist^ 
ance,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  peculiaiiy  valuable,  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors ;  and  with  him  was  joined  Nicholas  Witsen^  a 
burgomaster  of  Amsterdaai,  who  seems  to  haye  been  fleeted 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  all  Europe  that  the  long  feud 
between  the  House  of  Orange  and  the  chief  city -of  Holland 
was  at  an  end.  On  the  eighth  of  January  Dykvelt  and  Witsen 
Q  ^  saade  their  appearance  fit  Westminster.  William  talked  to 
^  timm  with  a  frankness  and  an  effusion  qf  heart,  .which  seldom* 
appeared  it»  bis  conversations  with  Englidiimen.  His  first- 
words  were,  "  WeU,  and  what  do  pur  friends  at  htHne  say 
now?  *'  In  truth,  the. only  applause,  by  which  his  stoical  ma- 
ture seems  to  have  been  strongly  moved  was  tlie  applause  of 
his  dear  native  country.  -  Of  his  immeQse>  popularity  in  Eng- 
land be  spoke  whh  cold,  disdain,  and  predicted,  too  truly,  the 
reaction  which  followed.     "  Here,*'  said  he,  "  the  cry  is  all 

*  My  account  of  the  xeeeptioB  of  James  and  his  wife  in  Fraoee, 
is  taken  ch|efly  from  the  letters  of  Miadame  de  S^viga^  and  the 
Memoits  of  Bangeau.    '  . 

t  Albeville  to  Preston,  wot.  23,  Dec.  3^  1688,  in  the  Mackintosh 
Collection.  '  - 
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Hosamw,  tcvdayy^.and  wfll,  perhaps^  be  Crucify  him)  to-mor- 
row." * 

0^  tb^  foUowing  day  thei  first  membefB  of  the  Convention 
were. chosen.  Tlie  city  of  ^ndon  led  the  way,  and  elected » 
without  any  contest,  four  great  merchants  who  were  zealous 
WhigS),  The  l^Dg-  and  his  adherents  had  hoped  that  many 
returning  officers  would  treat  the  princess  letter  as  a  ^ullity ; 
but  the  hope  wa^  disappointed.  The  elections  went  on  rapidly 
and  smopthly.  There  were  scarcely  any  contests*  For  the 
natioiiL  hadt  during  more  than  a  year,  been  kept  in  constant 
expectation  of  a  parliament.  Writs,  indeed,  had  been  twice 
issued,  and  twipe  xecaUed,  Some  constituent  bodies  had,  un- 
der those,  wriits,  actually  proceeded  to  the  choice,  of  represent- 
atives. Th^re  was  scarcely  a  county  in  which  the  gentry  and 
yeomanry  had  not,  msuay  months  before,  fixed  upon  candidates, 
good  Protestants,  whom  no  exertion  'must.be  spared  to  carry, 
in  defiance  x)f  t^  king  aqd  of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  and  these 
candidates, were  now  generally  returned  without  opposition. 

The  prince  gave  strict  orders  that  no  person  in  the  public 
service  should,  on  this  occasion,  practise  ^ose  arts  which  had 
brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  late  government  He  espe- 
cially direisted  that  no  soldiers  should  be  suffered  to  appear  in 
any  town  where  an  election  was  going  on.f  His  admirers 
were  able  to  boast,  and  his  enemies  seem  not  to  have  been  able 
to  deny,  that  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies  Was  fairly 
taken.  It  is  true  that  be  risked  little.  The  party  which  was 
attached  to  him  was  triumphant,  enthusiQstic^  full  of  life  and- 
energy.  The  party  from  which  alone  he  could  expect  seriou» 
opposition  was  disunited  and  disheartened*  out  of  humer  with 
itself,  and  still  more  out  of  humor  with,  its  natural  chief.     A 

"S ;    '  "I.        "  ■   ■  J  ■  I  Hi.  ■■-     .11     J      .1  ^1      _    _ 

«  (« >xig  faier  nvt  fiosaim* :  maai  *%  sal«  veelligt,  haagit  Kruisthexa, 
kr^ial  bem,  zpi,"  Witsen,  MS*  in  Wagexiaar,  book  bd.  It  is  9a  odd 
coincidence  that,  a  very  few  years  before,  Richard  Bul^e,  a  Tory  poet, 
once  well  known,  but  now  scarcely  remembered,  except  by  Johnson's 
biographical  sketch,  had  used  exactly  the  same  illustration  about 
James  ;^^ 

<<  Was  not  of  (M  the  J^widi  nibble'B  CI7, 
Qaamma  first,  and  «^er  ^m^ify  ^ " 

The,B(9mw. 

Despatch  o^  the  Dutch  ambassadon  eztMordinary,  Jsai.  -At  1689; 
GitteEB,  iflma  date, 
t  lAadtaiiL  GwMtte,  lao.  7,  10ft|. 
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great  majority,  therefore,  of  the  shires  tind  boroughs  returned 
Whig  members. 

It  was  not  over  England  alone  that  his  guardianship  now 
extended.  Scotland  had  risen  on  her  tyrants.  All  the  regular 
soldiers  by  whom  she  had  long  been  held  down  had  been  sum- 
moned by  James  to  his  help  against  the  Dutch  invaders,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  force,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Gordon » a  great  Roman  Catholic  lord, 
garrisoned  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Every  maiil  which  had 
gone  northward  during  the  eventful  month  of  November  had 
carried  news  which  stirred  the  passions  of  the  oppress  Scots. 
While  the  event  of  the  military  operations  was  still  doubtful, 
there  were  at  Edinburgh  riots  and  clamors  which  became  more 
menacing  after  James  had  retreated  irom  'Salisbury.  Great 
crowds  assembled  at  first  by  night,  arid  then  by  broad  daylight. 
Popes  were  publicly  burned ;  loud  shouts  were  raised  for  a  free 
parliament ;  placards  were  stuck  up  setting  prices  on  the  heads 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Amd^ng  those  ministers  Perth, 
as  filling  the  great  place  of  chancellor,  as  standing  high  in  the 
royal  favor,  as  an  apostate  from  the  reforr^ed  faith,  and  as  the 
man  who  had  fir^t  introduced  the  thumbscrew  fnto  the  juris- 
prudence of  his  country,  was  the  most  detested.  His  nerves 
were  weak,  his  spirit  abject;  and  the  only  courage  whiclr he 
possessed  was  that  evil  courage  which  braves  infamy,  and  which 
looks  steadily  on  the  torments  of  others.  His  post,  at  such  a 
time,  was  at  the  head  of  the  council  board :  but  his  heart  failed 
him ;  and  he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  his  country  seat 
from  the  danger  which,  as  he  judged  by  the  looks  and  cries  of 
the  fierce  and  resolute  populace  of  Edinburgh,  was  riot' remote. 
A  strong  guard  escorted  him  safe  to  Castle  Drummond :  but 
scarcely"  had  he  departed  when  the  city  rose  up.  A  fewtroops 
tried  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  but  were  overpowered.  The 
palkce  of  Holyrood,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  and  printing  house,  was  stormed  and  sacked. 
Huge  heaps  of  Popish  books,  beads,  crucifixes,  and  pictures 
were  burned  in  the  High  Street.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation 
came  down  the  tidings  of  the  king^s  jQiight.  The  members  of 
the  government  gave  up  all  thought  of  contending  with  the 
popular  fury',  and  changed  sides  with  a  promptitude  then  Com- 
mon among  Scottish  politicians.  The  privy  council  by  one 
proclamation  ordered  that  all  Papists  should  be  disarmed,  and 
by  another  invited  Protestants  to  muster  for  the  defence  of  pure 
religion.    The  nation  had  not  waited  for  the  call.    Town  and 
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country  were  already  up  in  i^nns  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Nithisdale  and  Clydesdate  Were  the  only  regions  in  whicb  there 
was  the  least  chance  that  "the  Roman  CathoHcs  would  nmke 
head  ;  and  both  Nithksdale  and  Clydesdale  were  soon  occupied 
by  bands  of  aniied  Presl)ytertans:  Among  the  insuigents  were 
some  fierce  and  moody  men  who  bad  formerly  disowned  Ar- 

grle,  and  who- were  now  equally  eager  to  disown  William, 
is  highness,  they  said,  was  plainly  a  malignant.  There  was 
not  a  word  about  the  Cove^nant  in  his  declaration.  The  Dutch 
were  a  people  with  whom  no  true  servant  of  the  Lord  would 
unite.  They  consorted  with  Lutherans ;  and  a  Lutheran  was 
as  much  a  child  of  perdition  as  a,  Jesuit.  The  general  voice 
of  the  Icingdom^  liowever,  effectually  drowned  the  growl  of 
this  hateful  faction.*  ^  ' 

The  commotion  soon  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Castle 
Drummond.  Perth  found  that  he  was  no  longer  safe  among 
his  own  servants  and  tenants.  He  gave  hiniself  up  to  an  agony 
as  bitter  as  that  into  which  his  merciless  tyranny  had  of)en 
thrown  better  men.  He  wildly  tried  toiind  consolation  in  the 
rites  of  his  new  church.'  He  impbrtuned  his  priests  for  com- 
fort, prayed,  confessed,  and  communicated  :  but  his  faith  was 
weaic;  and-  he  owned  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  devotion*,  the 
strong  terrors  of  death  were  upon  him.  At  this  time  he  learned 
that  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping  oh  board  of  a  ship  whieli  lay 
off  Brentisland.  He  disguised  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and, 
after  a  long  and  diffieult  journey  by  unfrequented  paths  over 
the  Ochill  Mountains,  which  were  then  deep  in  snow,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  embarking:  but,  in  spite  of  aH  his*  precautions,  he 
had  been  recognized,  and  the  alarm  'bad  been  given.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known , that  the  cruel  renegade  was, on  the  waters, 
and  that  he  had  gold  with  him,  pursuers,  inflamed  at  once  by 
hatred  and  by  avarice,  were  on  his  tmck.  A  skiff,  commanded 
by  an  old  bucpaneer,  overtook  the  flying  vessel  and  boarded 
her.  Perth  was  dragged  out  of  the  hold  on  deck  in  woman^s 
clothes,  stripped,  hustled,  and  plundered.  Bayonets  were  held 
to  his  breast.  Begging  for  hfe  with  unmanly  cries^  he  was 
hurried  to  the  shore  and  flung  into  the  common  jail  of  Kir- 
kaMy.  Thence,  by  order  of  the  council  over  which  he  had 
lately  presided,  and  which  was  filfed  with  men  who  had  been 
partakers  in  his  guilt,  he  was  removed,  to  Stirling  Castle.     It 

♦  The  Sutth  Collection  of  Papers,  1689 ;  WodraW,  III.  xii.  4.  App. 
160,  161 ;  Faithful  Contendings  Bisplayed;  But&et»  i.  804. 
40* 
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I  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  public  woTslnp)  that  he 
was  conveyed  under  a  guard  to  his  place  of  confinement :  but 
even  rigid  Puritans  forgot  the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  of  the 
work.  The  chUrches.  poured  forth  their  congregatioos  as  the 
torturer  passed  by,  and  the  n^se  of  threats,  execrations,  and 
screams  of  hatred  accompanied  him  to  the  gate  of  his  prison.* 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in  London  when,  the  prince 
arrived  there ;  and  many  others,  now  hastened  thither  to  pay 
their  court  to  him*  On  the  seventh  of  January  he  requested 
them  to  attend  him  at  .Whitehall  The  assemblage  was  large 
and  respectable.  The-  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  Eaii  of  Arran,the  chiefs  of  a  house  of  almost  regal  dignity^ 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  processdon.  They  were  accom- 
panied by.  thirty  lords  and  about  eighty  gentlemen  of -note. 
William  desixed  them  to  consult  together,  and  tb  let  him  know 
in  what  v^y  he  could  best  promote'  the  welftire  of  their  coon-. 
try.  He  then  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  deliberate  unrestrained 
by  his  presence.  They  repaired  to  the  council  chamber,  and 
put  Hamilton  into  the  chair.  Though  there  seems  to  have  been 
little. difference  of  opinian,  their  debates  lasted  Oaee  days  —  a 
^t  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  one  of  the  debaters.  Armo  ventured  to 
recommend  a  negotiation  with  the  king.  But  this  motion  was 
ill  received  by  the  mover^s  father  and  by  the  whole  assembly, 
and  did  not  even  find  a  seconder.  At  length  resolutions  were 
carried  closely  resembling  the  resolutions  which  the  £nglish 
Lords  and  Commoners  had  presented  to  the  .prince  a  few  days 
before.  He  was  requested  to  call  together  a  convention  of  the 
Estates  of  Scotland,  to- fix  the  fburieenih  of  March  for  the  day 
of  meeting,  and,  till  that  day^  to  take  on  himself  the  civil  and 
military  administratis.  To^this  request  he  acceded;  and 
thenceforth  the  government  of  the  whole  inland  was  in  his 
hands.t  V 

The  decisive  mon^ent  approached ;  and  the  agitatkm  of  the 
public  mind  rose  to  the  height.^  Knots  (^  politicians  were 
every  where  whisperinj^  lind  consultiiig.  The  cofi^^housee 
were  in  a  ferment  The  presses  of  the  capital  never  rested. 
Of  the  pan^phlets  which -appeared  at  that  time,  enough  may 
still  be  collected'  to  form  several  vc^Umes;  and  from  those 

'  -    '  ^     *"     "   "  ' 

♦  Pertb  to  Lady  Eijroi,  Dec.  20,  1688 ;  to  Meifort,  Bee.  21,  1688  ; 
Sixth  QoUeetion  of  Pap«n,  1689.  .      . 

t  Bumet»  L  80$  |  J^^eOt.  CoaeMiaa  oCPapen,  1688. 
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pamphlete  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  a  oorroct  moliofii  of  th^ 
state  of  parties. , 

Thdve  was  a  yery  small  faction  which  wished  to  recall  James 
without  stipulatioaas.  .  There  Was  also  a  vei^  small  faction 
which  wis^d  to  set  up  a  commonweaithi,  and  to  intrust  ^ 
administration  to  a  councH  of  state  under  the  piesidenoy  of  the 
Prinee  of  Orange.  But  thes^  «xtremd  opinions  were  generally 
held  in  abhorrence.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation 
consisted  of  persons  in  whoita  love  of  hereditary  mosiarohy  and 
love  of  constitutional  freedom  were  combined,  though  iit  dif* 
ferent  pyopDrtions^aad  who  were  equally  opposed  to  the  total 
aboUtioci  of  the  kingly  office  and  to  the  unconditional  re^tora* 
tio»  of  the  king.       • 

Bat,  inth^  wide  mterval  whieh  separated  tbe^  bigots  who  still 
clung  to  the  doetrtnes  of  Filmer  from  the  entbusisbstts  .who  still 
dreamed  the  dreams  <3f  Harriagton,  there  was  xoom  for  many 
shades  bf  a^nnion.  If  .we  neglect  minute  subdivisioos,  we  skall 
find  that  the  great  body  of  the  natioa  and  of  .the  Copvendon 
was  divided  into  four  bodies.  Three  of  these  bodies  consisted 
of  Tories.     The  Whig  party  formed  the  fourth. 

The  ^rntty  of  the^  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not  survived  the 
peiil  which  had  produced  it.  On  several- oco$»ions,  during  the 
princes  maroh  from  the  west,  dissension  had  appeai>ed  among 
his  foHowers.  While  the-event  of  -his  enterprise  was  doubtful, 
llmt  tMosenston  had^  by  his  skilful  maoagemeot,  been-  easily 
quieted.  But,  from  the  day  on.v^ieh  he  eB$e?ed  Saint  James V 
in  triumph,  |igch  maaagemen^  could  no  loiter  he  praqtisecU 
His  viettnry,  by  relieving  the  nation  fn>m  the  strong  dread  of 
Popidh  tyiranny,  had  nieprived  htm  -of  half  his  influence.  Old 
antipalh«8S,  whii^  hiad  slept  when  bishops  were  in  the  Tower, 
when  Jesuits  were  at  ther  council  board,  when  loyal  clergymen 
were  deprived  of  their  breads  by  scores,  when  loyal  gentlemen 
were  put  out  of  the  <;ommission  of  the  peace  by  hundreds, 
were  again  stioag  and  active.  The  royedist  shuddered  at  the 
tboQ^t  that  he  was  allied  with,  all  that  from  his  youth  up  he 
had  most  hatted,  with  old  parliamentary  captains  who  had 
stormed  his  coui^  house,  with  old  parliameiHary  4:ommis« 
stoneis  who  had  sequestrated  his  estate,  with  men  who  had 
plotted  the  Rye  House  butchery  and  headed  the  western  rebel- 
lion. That  beloved  Church,  too,  for  whose  sake  he  had,  after 
a  painful  struggle,  broken  through  his  allegiance  to'  the  throne, 
waseh^  really  ia  safety?  Or  nad  he  rescued  her  from  oae 
enemy  only  that  she  might  be  eatpoacd  to^aiK>M)dr  ?    The  Popish 
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priests^  indeed,'  were  in  exile,  in  hiding,  or  in  ptiaon.  No 
Jesuit  or  Benedictine  who  valued  his  life  now  dared  to  show 
himself  in  the  habit  of  his  order.  But  the  Presbytei!ian.and 
Independent  teachers  went  an  long  pixx^essioa  to  salu^  the 
chief  of  the  government,  and  were  as  graciously  received  as 
tiie  true  successors  of  the  apostles.  Some  schismatics  avowed 
the  hope  that  every  fence  which  excluded  them  from  ecclesias- 
tical preferment  would  soon  be  levelled ;  that  the  articles  would 
be  soflened  down ;  that  the  lituigy  would  be  garbled ;  that 
Christmas  would  cease  to  be  a  feast ;  that  Good  Friday  would 
cease  to  be  a  fast ;  that  canons  on  whom  no  bishop  had  ever 
laid  his  hand  woujd,  without  the  sacred  vestment  of  white  linen, 
distribute,  in  the  choirs  of  cathedrals,  the  eucharistic  bread  and 
wine  to  communicants  lolling  on  benches.~^  The  prince,^ indeed, 
was  not  a  fanatical  Presbyterian  ^  but  he^  was  at  best  a,  Lati- 
tudinarian.  Hfe  had.  no  sciHiple  about  communicating  himself 
in  the  Anglican  form ;  but  he  cared  iK>t  in  what  form  other 
people  communicated.  IJis  wife,  it  was  to  be  feared,  bad 
imbibed  too  much  of  his  spirit.  Her  conscience  was  under  the 
direction  of  Burnet  She  heard  preachers  of  different  J^t- 
estant  sects.  She  had  recently  said  that  she  saw  no  essential 
difference  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  other 
reformed  Churches^*  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
Cavaliers  ishould,  at  this  conjuncture,  fbllow  the  example  set  by 
their  fathers  in- 1641,  should  draw  off  from\  Roundheads  and 
sectaries,  and  should,  in  spite^f  all  the  faults  of  the  hereditary 
monarch,  Uphold  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animate^  by  these  sentiments  was  Wge 
and  respectable.  It  included  about  one  half  of  the.  House  of 
Loi^s,  about  one  third  of  the  House  of  Conmions^^  majority 
of  the-  country  gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the 
clergy ;  but  it  was^  torn  by  dissensions,  and  beset  on  every  side 
by  difflcuhies. 

One  section -of  this  great  party,  a  sectiqn  which  was  espe- 
cially strong  among  divines-,  and  of  which  Sherlock  was  the 
chief  organ,  wished  that  >  a  negotiation  should  be.  opened  with 
James,  and  that  he  should  be  invited  to  return  to  Whitehall  on 
such  conditions  as  might  fully  secure  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm.t     It  is  evident  that  this  plan,  though 

♦  AlbeviUe,  Nov.  tV»  1688. 

t  See  the  pamphlet  entitled  Letters' to  a  Member  of  the  Conven- 
tion,, and  the  mwwer*  1089 ;  Bttmet^  L  ^9. 
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Strenuously  supported  by  the  clergy,  was  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  which  the  clergy  had  been  teaching  during 
many  years.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  attempt  to  make,  a  middle 
way  where  there,  was  no  room  for.  a  middle  way,  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  two  things  which  do  not  admit  of  com- 
proiinise,  resistance  .and  non-resistance.  The  Tories  had  for- 
merly taken  their  stand  on  the  priikeiple  of  non-resistance. 
But  that  ground  most  of  them  had  now  abandoned,  and  were 
not  disposed  a^in  to  occupy.  Th6  C&valieis  of  England  had, 
as  a -class,  been  so  deeply  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  late  rising  against  the  king>  that  they  could  not  for  very 
shame,  ttllk  at  that  moment  about  the  sacred  duty  of  obeying 
'  Nero ;  nor,  indeed,  were,  they  disposed  to  recall  the  prince 
under  whose  misgovermnent  they  had  sufifered  so  much,  with- 
out exacting  from  him  terms  which  mi^t  make  it  impossible 
for  him  again  to  abuse  his  power..  They  were,  thereibre^  in  a 
false  position.  Their  old  theory,  sound,  or  unsound,  was  at 
least  complete  and  coherent.  If  that  theory  were  sound,,  the 
king  ought  to  be  immediately  invited  back,  and  permitted,  if 
such  were  his  pleasure,.to  put  Seymour  and  Danby,  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  to  death  for  high  treason, 
to  reestablish  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  fill  the  Church 
with  Popish  dignitaries,  and  to  place  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Popish  officers.  But  if,  as  the  Tories  themselves  now 
seemed  to  confess^  that  theory  was  .unsound^  why  treat  with  the 
king  ?  If  it  was  admitted  that  he  might  lawfully  be  excluded 
till  he  gave  satisfactory  guarantees  for. the  security  of  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that  he 
might  lawfully  be  excluded  forever. .  Few  what  satisfactory 
guarantee  cobld  he  give  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  draw  up  a 
statute  in  language  clearer  than-  the  language  of  the  statutes 
which  required  that  the  dean  of  Chris^  Church  should  be  a 
Protestant  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  put  any  promise  into  words 
stronger  than  those  in  which  James,  had-  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  would  strictly  respect  the  legal  rights  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  ?  If  law  or  honor  could  ^ave  bound  him,  he  would 
never  have  been  forced  to  fly  from  his  kingdom.  If  neither 
law  nor  honor  could  bind  him,  could  he  safely  be  permitted  to 
return  ?  . 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  spite  of  these  arguments,  a 
motion  for  opening  a  negotiation  with  James  would  have  been 
made  in  the  Convention,  and  would  have  been  supported  by 
the  great  body  of  Tories,  had  he  not  been  on  this,  as  on  every 
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other  occasion,  bis  own  worst  enemy.  J^ftty  poM  whic^ 
arrived  from  Saint  Germains  brought  intelligence  which  damped 
the  ardorof  his  adherents.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  simulate  regret  for  his  past  errors,  or  to  piomise 
amendment.  He  put  forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his  people  that 
it  had  been  his  constant  care  to  govern  them  with  justice  and 
moderation,  and  that  they  had  been  cheated  into  ruin  by  imagi^ 
nary  grievances.*  The  eflfect  of  liis  folly  and  obstinacy  was,  i\mX 
those  who  were  moirt  desirous  to  see  him  restored-to  his  ^rone 
on  fair  conditions  felt  that,  by  proposing  at  that  moment  to 
treat  with  him,  they  should^injure  this  cause  which  they  wished 
to  serve.  They  tfierefore  determined  to  coalesce  with  another 
body  of  Tories  of  whom  Sancroft  was  ihse  chief.  Sancroft 
fancied  that  he  had  found  out  a  device  by  which  provision 
might  be  made  fot  the  go^rnment  of  the  country  without 
recalling  James,  and  yet  without  despoiling  him  oT  Ims  erown. 
This  device  was  a  regency.  The  most  uncompromising  of 
those  divines  who  had  inetilcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe«- 
dience  had  never  maintained  that  such  obedience  was  due  to  a 
babe  or  to  a  niadman.  it  was  umversalty  acknowledged  that^ 
when  the  tightfeil  sovereign  was  intellectually  incapable  of  per- 
forming his  office,  a  deputy  might  be  appointed  to  act  in  his 
stead,  axid  that  any  person  who  should .  resist  tbte  depnty,  and 
should  plead  as  an  excuse<for  doing  so  the  command  of  a  prince 
who  was  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was  tavitig,  would  justly  incur 
the  penalties  of  rebellioq.  Stupidity,  perverseness,  and  sufier* 
stition  —  such  was  the  reas<xiing  of  the  priniate  -^  had  made 
James  asxmfit  to  rule  his  dominions-as  any  child  in  swaddling 
clothes,  or  as  any  maiiiac  who  was  grinning  and  ch&ttering  in 
the  straw  of  Bedlam.-  That  course  must  therefore  be  taken 
which  had  been  taken  when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  an  infant, 
and  again^  when  he  became  lethargic.  James  could  not  be 
king  in  effect  ;'but  he  must  still  conUnus  to  be  knig  in  seim> 
blance.  Writs  must  still  run  in  his  name.  His  image  and 
superscriptioifi  must  still  appectr  on  the  coin-  and  on  the  great 
seal.  Acts  of  pariiament  must  still  be  called  from  the  yefiis  of 
his  reign.  Bat  the  administmtioh  must  be  taken  from  him  and 
confided  to  a  regent  pamed  by  the  Estates  of  the  Riialiii.  In 
this  way,  Sancroft  gravely  maintained,  the  people  would 
remain  trae  to  their  allegiance ;  the  (mXhs  of  fealty  which  they 

•  Letter  to  the  lirda  of  the  Council,  fto.  t4»  '^^ii  CUtfenacm's 
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kad  tFfmm  to  tfasir  Hiag  would  be  strictly  fulfilled  ^  and  tbd 
most  orthodox  Churchrnen  might,  without  any  scruple  of  con« 
science,  take  oiice  under  the  regent* 

The  opinion  of  Sancroft  had  great  weight  wkh  the  whol^ 
Tory  party )  and  especially  with  the  deigy*  A  week  before 
the  day  for  which  the  Conirentioa  had  been  summeDedia  graver 
party  assembled  ,at  Lambeth  Palace,  heard  prayers  in  the 
ehapeU  dined  with  the  piimate,  and  then  eonsulted  pn  the 
state  of  public  aifairs.  Five  suffragans  of  the  archbishop,  who 
bad  shared  his  perils  and  his  gloiy  in  the  preceding  summer^ 
were  present.  The  £aris  oif  Claiendon  and  Ailesbury  repre* 
seoted  tfae  Tory  laity.  The  unanimous  sense  of  the  meeting 
appeared  to  be  that  those  who  ha4  taken  the  ofetth  of  allegiance 
to  James  migtit  justifiably  withdraw  the^r  obedience  from  him» 
but  could  not  with  a  safe  oonscieBoe  caU  any  otilierby  the  name 
of  king.f  >  . 

Thus  two  sections  of  the  Toiy  party,  a  section  whiqh  looked 
forward  to  an  accommodation  with  Jaofies  and  a  s^tioa  whicli 
was  opposed  to  any  mch  accommodation,  agreed  in  supporting 
the  plan  o£  regency.     But  a  third  section,  which,  though  not 

*  It  Begins  incredible  that  any  maii  should  really  have  been  im- 
posed tipoh  by  such  nonsense.  I  therefore  tMnk  it  right  to  quote 
Stocroft's  woiicls,  which  are  stiU  extant  in  his  own  handwriting :  — 

**  The  p^tical  ci^Mieity  or  authority  of  the  king,  and  his  naafte  in 
the  government*  are  perfect,  and  cannot  iaU;  but  his  person,  being 
human  and  mortal,  and  n6t^  otherwise,  privileged  them  the  rest  of 
mankind,  is  subject  to  all  the  defects  and  failings  *of  it.  He  may 
therefore  be  incapable  of  directing  the  government  and  dispeil^g 
the  public  treasure,  &e.,  either  by  absence,  by  ififancy,  lunacy,  delir« 
acy,  or  apathy,  whether  by  nature  .or  casual  infirmity^  or  lastly,  by 
some  inYii!ieiU.e  prejudices  of  mind*  contracted  and  fixed  by  education 
and  habit,  with  unalteraUe  resolutions  superinduced,  in  matters 
wholly  inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  the  laws,  religion,  peace, 
and  true  policy  of  the  ^i^^gdom.  In  aU  these  eases  (I  say)  th^ 
must  be  soi&e  one  or  more  persons  appointed  to  supply  smeh^  defecJ^ 
and  vicaiiously  to  him^  and  by  his  power  and  authority^  to  direct 
public  aSiajxa.  And  this  done,  I  say  further,  that  all  proceedingSg 
authorities,  commissions,  grants,  &o.,  issued  aa  formerly,  are  legal  and 
valid  to  all  intents,  and  the  people ^s  aliegitoce  is  the  same  stiU,  their 
6ath8  and  obligations  no  way  thwarted.  ....  So.  long  as  the  govern- 
ment moves  by  tiue  king's  authority*  and  ia  his  aam^^  all  those  saored 
ties  and  settled  forms  of  probeedings  are  k^pt,  and  n^  man's  con- 
science burdened  with  any  thing  he  needs  Scruple  to  imdertake." — 
Tanner  MS. ;  Doyly^s  Life  of  Sancroft.  It  was  not  altogether  with- 
out reason  that  the  creatures  of  James  made  themselreB  merry  With 
tiie  good  orcb^bishop's  fingHsh. 

t  Bt«lyji,  Jan.  15, 16«f . 
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Tery  numerous,  had  great  weight  and  influence,  rocoromended 
a  very  different  plan.  The  leaders  of  this  small  band  were 
Danby  and  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Sir  Robert  Sawyer  id  the  House  of  Commons.  They  con- 
ceived that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  effecting  a  complete 
revolution  under  stricdy  legal  forms.  It  was  contrary  to  all 
principle,  they  said,  that  the  king  should  be  deposed  by  his 
subjects ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  depose  Imn.  He  had  him- 
self, by  his  flight,  abdicated  his  power  and  dignity.  A  demise 
had  actually  taken  place.  All  constitutional  lawyers  held  that 
the  throne  of  England  could  not  be  one-  moment  vacant. 
The  next  heir  had  therefore  succeeded.  Who,  then,  ;was  the 
next  heir  ?  As  to  the  infant  who  had  been  carried  into  France, 
his  entrance  into  the  world  had  been  attended  by  many  suspi- 
cious oircumstances.  It  was  due  to  die  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  to  the  nation  that  all  doubts  should  be 
cleared  up.  An  investigation  had  been  solemnly  Remanded, 
in  the  naine  of  the  Princess  of  Oange,  by  her  husband,  and 
would  have  been  instituted  if  the  parties  who  were  accused 
of  fraud  had  not  taken  a  course  which,  in  any  ordinary  case, 
would  have  been  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of  guilt. 
They  had  not  chosen  to  await  the  issue  of  a  solemn  parlia- 
mentary proceeding;  they  had  stolen  away  into  a  foreign 
coui^ry  ;  they  had  carried  with  them  the  child  ;  they  had  car- 
ried with  them  all  those  French  and  Italian  women  of  the  bed- 
chamber who,  if  there  had  been  foul  play,  must  hav^  been 
|)rivy  to  it,  and  who  ought  tlierefore  to  have  been  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  cross  examination.  To  admit  the  boy^s  claim  with- 
out inquiry  was  impossible ;  and  those  who  called  themselves 
his  parents  had  niader  inquiry  impossible.  Judgment  must 
therefore  go  against  him  by  default.  If  he  was  wronged,  he  was 
wronged,  not  by  the  nation,  but  by  those  whose  strange  conduct 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  had  justified  the  nation  m  demanding 
investigation,  and  who  had  then  avoided  mvestigation  bylflight. 
He  might  therefore,  with  perfect  equity,  be  considered  as  a 
.  pretender.  And  thus  the  crown  had  legally  devolved  on  the 
^Princess  of  Orange.  She  was  actually  Queeb  Regnant.  The 
Houses  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  prciclaim  her.  She  might, 
if  such  were  her  pleasure,  make  her  husband  her  first  minister, 
and  might  even,  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  besfow  on  him 
the  title  of  king.  ,  ' 

The  persons  who  preferred  this  scheme  to  any  other  were 
few;  and  it  was  certain  to  be  opposed  both  by  all  who  still  bore 
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any  good  will  to  James  aitd  by  all  the  adherawta  of  Willianu 
Yet  Danby,  cootSideat  in  bis  owa  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
tactics^^anH^  well  -aware  bow  much,  wbeo   great  parties  wt4 
nearly  balanced^  a  small  fiyitig  squadron  can  efiect«  did  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  keep  tb^  event  of  tbe  contest  in  sus« 
pense  till  botb  Wbigsand  Tories,  despairing  of  con>f^ete  victory^ 
and  afraid  of  tbe  consequences  of  delay,  sbould  suffer  hitn  to 
act  as  uropice.  /  Nor  is  it  impossible  tbat  he  migbt  bave  suq«v 
eeeded  if  bis  efibrts  had  been  s&conded,  nay,  if  tbey  had  not  i 
been  counteracted,  by  ^  whom  he  wished  to  raise  to  tbe  j 
height  of  human  greattiess.     Quicksighted   as  he  was  and  ■ 
verapd  in  afiiiirs,  be  was  altogether  ignorant  of  tbe  chavaoter  of  ( 
Mary,  and  of  the  feeling  with  which  she  regarded  her  husband ;  ; 
nor  was  hi6(r  old  preceptor,  Compton,  better  ijaformed.     WiU 
liam's  manners  were  dry  and  cold  ;  bis  constitution  wds  infirm,  '' 
and  his  temper  by  no  m^ans  bland  ;  be  wae  not'  a  man  who 
would  commoaly  be  thought  likely  to  inspire  a  fine  ydung, 
woman  of  twenty *sa  with  a  violent  passion.    It  was  kaownf 
that  he  had  not  aiways  been  strictly  constant  to  his  wife ;  and ' 
talebearers  hud  reported  that,  she  did  eot  live  happily  with  him< 
The  most  acute  politicians  therefore  never  suspected  that,  with 
all  his  faults,  he  had  obtained  such  an  empire  over  her  heart 
as  princes  the  most  renowned  for  their  success  in  gallantry, 
Francis  the  First  and  Henry  the  Fourth^  Lewis  tbe  Fourteenth 
and  Charles  tlye.  Second,- had  never  obtained  over  the  heart  of 
any  woman,  and  that  the  three  kingdbms  of  her  fore&thers 
were  valuable  in  her  estimation  chiefly  because,  by  bestowing 
them  on  him,  she  could  prove  to^him  tJbe  inteitoity  and  disinter* 
eatedness  of  her  affection.    Danby,  ki  profouod  ignorance  of 
her  aentimest^,  aaoured  her  that  he  would  defend  her  rights^ 
and  that  if  she  would  support  him,  he  hoped  to  place  her  alone 
on  the  throne.*  ^ 

The  epui»e  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile,  was  mtvg^  and  con«  / 
sistent.     Their  doctirine  was,  that  the  foundation  of  our  govern*  t 
ment  was  a  contract  expressed  on  one  side  by  the  oath  of  alle* 
giance,  and  on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath,  and  that  the 
duties  imposed  by  this  contract  were  mutual.     They  held  that 
a  sovereign  who  grossly  abused  his  power  might  lawfully  be  . 
withstood  and   dethroned  by   his  r  peoplie.     Ijuit  James  had 
abused  his  power  was  not  disputed  ;  and  the  whole  Whig  party 
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ready  to  pronounce  that  he  liad  forfeited  it.  Whether  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious  was  a  point  not  worth  discuss- 
ing. There  were  now  far  stronger  reasons  than  any  which  could 
be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  for  excluding  him 
from  the  throne.  A  child,  brought  to  the  royal  couch  in  a 
warming  pan,  might  possibly  prove  a  good  king  of  England. 
But  there  could  be  no  such  'hope  for  a  child  educated  by  a 
father  who  was  the  most  stupid  and  obstinate  of  tyrants,  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  seat  of  despotism  apd  superstition ;  in  a 
country  wh^re.  the  last  traced,  of  liberty  had  disappeared ;  where 
the  states-general  had  ceased  to  meet ;  where  parliaments  had 
long  registered  without  one  remonstrance  the  most  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  sovereign  ;  wheie  valor,  genius,  learning,  seemed 
to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  a  ^ngle  man ; 
where  adulation  was  the  main  business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
and-  the  stage ;  and  where  one  chief  subject  of  adulation  was 
the  barbarous  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Was  the 
boy  likely  to  learn,  under  such  tuition  isind  in  such  a  situation, 
respect  for  the  institutions  of  his  ^  native  land  ?  Could  it  be 
doubted  that  he  would  be  brought  Up  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Bourbons,  and  that -he  would  be,  if  possible, 
more  bitterly  prejudiced  than  any  preceding  Stuart  against  the 
Jaws  of  England  ? 

Nor  did  the  Whigs  think  ,that,  situated  as  the  country  then 
cwas,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession  was  in 
itself  an  evil.  They  were  of  opinion  that,  till  that  rule  had  been 
'  broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  and  pas- 
'  sive  obedience  would  be  pleasing  to  the  court,  would  be  incul- 
1  cated  by  the  clergy,  and  would  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the 
J  public  mind.  The  notion  would  still  prevail  that  the  kingly 
I'office  is  t,he  ordinance  of  God  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
I  which  all  government  is  his  ordinance.  It  was  plain  that,  till 
'/this  superstiticm  was  extinct,  the  constitution  cotfld  never  be 
j  secure.  For  a  really  limited  monarchy  cannot  long  exist  in  a 
f  society  which  regards  monarchy  as  something  divine,  and  the 
i  limitations  as  mere  human  inventions.  Royalty,  in  order  that 
}  it  might  exist  in  peifect  harmony  with  our  liberties,  must  be 
i  unable  to  show^any  higher  or  more  venerable  title  than  that  by 
\  which  we^  hold  our  liberties.  TJie  king  must  be  henceforth 
regarded  as  a  magistrate,  a  great  magistrate  indeed,  and  highly 
;to  be  honored,  but  subject,  like  all  other  magistrates,  to. the  law, 
I  and  deriving  his  power  from  Heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
'  in  whk;b  the  Ipords  ^md  the  Commons  may  be  said  to  derive 
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•  their  power  from  Heaven.  The  best  way  of  effecting  this  salu- 
tary change  would  be  to  interrupt  the  course  of  descent  Under 
sovereigns  wlio  would  consider  it  as  little  short  of  high  treason 
to  preach  non-reststiince  and  the  patriarchal  theory  of  govern- 
ment, under  sovereigns  whose  authority,  springing  from  reso- 
lutions of  the  two  Houses,  could  never  rise  higher  than  its 
source',  there  would  be  little  risk  of  oppression  such  as  had 
compelled  two  generations  of  Englishmen  to  rise  in  arms 
against  two  gienerations  of  Stuarts.  On  these  grounds  tlie 
Whigs  were  prepared  to  declare  the.'tfirone  vacant,  to  fill  it  by 
election,  and  to  impose  on  the  prince  of  their  choice  such  Con- 
ditions bs  might  secure  the  country  against  misgovemment. 

The  time  for  the  decision  of  these  great  questions  had  now 
arrived.  At  break  of  day,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  J^ 
the  House  of  ComnM>ns  was  crowded  with  knights  and  bur- 
gesses. On  the  benches  appeared  many  faces  which  had  been 
well  known  in  that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  had  not  been  seen  there  under  his  succeiSsor.  -Most  of  those 
Tory  squires,  an<d  of  those  needy  retainers  of  the  court,  who 
had  been  returned  in  multitudes  to  the  parliament  of  16S5»  haa 
given  place  to  the  men  of  the  oW  country  party,  the  men  who 
had  driven  the  Cabal  from  pbwer,  who  had  carried  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  who  had  sent  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the 
Lords.  Among  them  was  Powle,  deeply  read  in  the  history 
and  law  of  parliament,  and  distinguished  by  the  species  of  eIo<< 
quence  which  is  required  when  grave  questions  are  to  be 
solemnly  brought  under  the  notice  of  senates ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  versed  in  European  politics,  and  gifted  with  a  vehe- 
ment and  piercing  logic  which  had  often,  when,  aAer  a  long 
sitting,-  the  candles  had  been  lighted^  roused  the  languishing 
House,  and  decided  the  event  of  the  debate.  There,  too,  was 
William  Sacheverell,  an  orator  whose  great  parliamentary  abili- 
ties were,  many  years  later,  a  favorite  thepne  of  old  men  who 
lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of  Walpole  and  Pulteney.*  With  these 
eminent  persons  was  joined  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  wealthiest 
merchant  of  London,  whose  palace  in  the  (Sd  Jewry  surpassed 
in  splendor  the  aristocratical  mansions  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
and  Covent  Garden,  whose  villa  among  the  Surrey  hills  was 
described  as  a  garden  of  Eden,  whose  banquets  vied  with  those 
of  kings,  and  whose  judicious  munificence,  still  attested  by 
numerous  public  monuments,  had  obtained  for  him  in  the  annals 

«  Biunety  i.  889,  and  thenot«i  of  Speaker  Onslow. 
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of  his  city  ft  piaee  sefsond  only  to  tbai  of  Grasham.  in  tfao 
paiiiament  which  met  at  Oxford  in  IGSl^Claytoo  had^as  mem* 
ber  for  the  capital,  and  at  the  request  of  his  c(»^tituent$t, 
mored  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  "bf  ExclinioB,  and  had  been 
flec6nded  by  Lord  RusBelL  In  1685,  the  city,  deprived  of  i^ 
fFaachisesand  governed  by  the  creatures  of  the  court,  had  re«^ 
turned  four  Tory  reprosentatives.  But  the  old  charter  had  now 
been  restored ;  and  Clayton  had  been  a^in  ehosen  by  acclama* 
tion.*  Nor  most  John  Birch  be  passed  over.  He  had  begun 
life  as  a  i^arter,  but  had;  in  the  civil  wars,  lefl  his  team,  had 
tun)ed  soldier,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  arhiy  of  * 
the  Commonwealth,  had,  in  high  fiscal  offices,  shown  great 
talents  for  business,  had  sate  many  years  in  parliament,  and, 
though  retaining  to  the  kist  the  rough  manners  and  plebeian 
dialect  ef  his  youth,'  had,  by  strong  sense  and  mother  wit, 
gained  the  ear  of  the  Commons,  and  was  regarded  as  a  for- 
midable opponent  by  the  most  accomplished  debaters  of  bis 
time.t  These  were  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  veterans 
who  now,  after  a  long  seclusion,  returned  to  public  Ufa.  'But 
they  were  all  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  two  youngs 
Whigs,  who,  on  this  great  day,  took  iheir  seats  for  the  Erst  time, 
who  soon  rose  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state,  who  weathered 
together  the  fiercest  storms  of  faction,  and  who,  having  been 
long  and  widely  renowned  as  statesmen,  as  orators,' and  as 
munificent  patrons  of  genius  and  learning,  died,  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other?  sooil  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.     These  were  Charles  Montague  and  John  @oc|»ers» 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned ;'  a  name  then  known 
only  to  a  small  circle  of  philosophers^  but  now  pronounced  be* 
yond  the  Granges  and  the  Mississippi  with  reverence  exceeding 
that  which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  w^riors  and 
rulers.  Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  appeared  the 
majestic  fOTehead. and  pensive  face  of  Isaac  Newton.  The 
l«nowned  university  on  whidh  his  genius  had  already  begun  to 
impress  a  peculiar  character,  still  plainly  discernible  after  the 
\ajp9e  of  ti  hundred  and  sixty  years,  hod  sent  him  to  the  Con'> 
rention ;  and  he  ^te  there,  in  his  modest  greatness,  the  unob- 
trusive but  unflinching  friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  first  act  of  the  Comnaons  was  to  choose  a  speaker ;  and 

♦  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept.  26,  1672,  Oct.  12,  1679,  July  13,  1700 ; 
Seymour's  Survey  of  London. ' 
t  Bumtt,  1  Oft ;  iMid  Siwakflv  Onilaw's  note. 
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the  dkdtce  Mrhaeh  they  made  mdkated  'm  a,  maAAev  not  ha  be 
mistaken  their  opinion  touching  the  great  questions  Which  ii^ey 
wf  re  about  to  decide.  -  Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting, 
it  )iad  been  understood  that  Seymour  would  be  placed  in  the 
chair.  He  had  formerly  sate  there  during  several  years.  He 
had  great  and  various  titles  to  consideration  —  descent,  fortune, 
knowledge,,  experience,  eloquence.  He  had  long  been  at  the 
head  of  ja  powerful  band  of  members  from  the  western  coun- 
ties. Though  a  To^,  he  had  in  the  last  parliament  headed,  ' 
with  conspicuous  ability  and  courage,  the  oppqsilioQ  to  Popery 
wifd  arbitrary  powers  He  had  been  among  the  fir$t  .gen^e^nen 
who  had  repaire^d  to  the  Dutch  head-<)uarters  at  Exeter,  and 
bad  been  the  author  of  that  association  by  winch  the  princess 
adhcsrents  had  bound  themseiv^  to  stand  or  fall  together*  But^ 
a  few  hours  before  the  Houses  met,  a  rumoi  was  apread  that 
Seymour  was  against  declaring  the  throne  ta^aixt.  As  soooy 
liieiefore,  as;  the  benches  had  filled,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who 
represented  Htampsl^ire,  stood  up,  and  proposed  that  Powle 
should  be  speaker.  •  Sir  Vcre  Fane,  men^r  for  Kent,  sec- 
onded the  zftotion^  A  plausible  ol^tion  might  have  been 
raised ;  &xe  it  was  known  that  a  petition  was  about  to  be  pre- 
sented against  Powle's.  jretom ;  but  the  general  cry  of  the  House 
called  \nm  to  the  chair  f  and  the  Tories  thought  it  |Hrcdent  to 
acquiesee^^  The  mace  was  then  laid  on  the  table ;  the  list  of  . 
members  was  called  over;  and  the  names  of  the  defaulters 
were  noted.  '. 

Meanwhile  ^e  poors,  about  a  hundred  in  ni^^ber,  had  met, 
had  choaen  Halifax  tq  be  their  ^peaker^  and  had  appointed 
several  eminent  lawyen^  to  perforin  the  functi^ons  which^  in 
regular  parliamenlSy  belong  to  the  juc^.  There  #as,  im  the 
eourse  of  that  day,  frequent  conaiiouxiication ,  between  the 
Houses.  They,  joined  in  requesting  that  the  prince  would  coa- 
tmue  to  administer  the  government  till  he  should  hear  further 
from  them,  in  expressing  to  him  their  gratiiude  fiwr  the  deliv- 
erance which  he,  under  God,  had  wrought  ibr  the  station,  and 
in  directing  that  the  thirty-first  of  January  should  be  observed 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  th»t  deliverance.t 

Thus  far  no  dififecence  of  opinion  had  appealred ;  but  both    / 
s^e»  were  preparing  for  the  conflict.    The  Tcnries  were  strong   / 

*  Citters,  ^^,  1689?  Grey's  Ifebater. 

t  Lords*  and  Commons*  JotirtlalB,  Jan.  22^,  jeS»T  Cittcnr  and  €iar- 
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in  the  Upper  Ho^se,  and  weak  in  the  Lower ;  and  they  knew 
that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  the  House  which  should  be  the  first 
to  come  to  a  resolution  would  have  a  great  -advantage  over  the 
other.  There  was  not  the  least  chance  that  the  Commons 
would  send  up  to  the  Lords  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  re- 
gency ;  but,  if  such  a  vote  were  sent  dpwn  from  the  Lords  to 
the  Commons,  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  many  even 
of  the  Whig  representatives  of  the  people  might  be  disposed 
to  acquiesce  rather  than  take  the  grave  responsibility  pf  caus- 
ing, discord  and  delay  at  a  crisis  which  required  union  and  ex- 
pedition. The  Commons  had  determined  that,  on  Monday  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  they  would  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  nation.  The  Tory  Lords  therefore*  proposed, 
on  Friday  the  twenty-fifth,  to  enter  instantly  on  the  great  busi- 
ness for  which  they  hskd  been  called  together.  But  their  mo- 
tives were  .  clearly  discerned  and  their  tactics  "frustrated  by 
Halifax,  who,  eVer  since  his  return  from  Hungerford,  had  seen 
that  the  settlement  of  the  government  could  be  efiected  on 
Whig  principles  only,  and  who  had  therefore,  for  the  time, 
allied  himself  closely  with  the  Whigs.  Devonshire  moved  that 
Tuesday  the  twenty-ninth  should  be  the  day.  "  By  that  time," 
h^  said,  with  more  truth  than  discretion,  ^^  we  may  have  some 
lights  from ^ below  which  maybe  useful  for  our  guidance." 
•  Hts  motion  was  carried;  but  his  language  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  of  his  brother  peers  as  derogatory  to  their 
order.* 

On  the  twenty-MBJghth  the  Commons  resolved  themselves  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  A  member  who  had,  more 
than  thirty  years  before,  beei  one  of  Cromwell's  lords,  — -  Rich- 
ard Hampden,  son  of  the  gr^at  leader  of  the  Roundheads,  and 
father  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had,  by  large  bribes  and  de- 
grading submissions,  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from  the 
vengeance- of  James,— ^  was'  placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  great 
debate  began. 

It  was  soon  evident  .that'  an  overwhelming  majority  consid- 
ered James' as  no  longer  king.  Gilbert  Dolben,  son  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  York,,  was  the  first  who  declared  himself  to  be 
of  that  opinion.  He  was  supported  by  many  members,  piar- 
ticularly  by  -the  b9ld  and  v^ement  Wharton,  by  Sawyer, 
whose  steady  opposition  to  the  dispensing  power  had,  in  some 
measure,  atoned  f6r  old  offences,  by  Maynard^  whose  voice, 

,~^ ■ r- ■ —- ^ ^^ 

•  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  25,  168| ;  Clarendon'^  Diary,  Jan.  23»  2$. 
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though  so  feeble  with  age  that  it  could  not  be  heard  on  distant 
benches,  still  commanded,  the  respect  oif  all  parties,,  and  by 
Somers,  whose  luminous  eloquence  and  varied  stores  of  knowl- 
edge were  on  that  day  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  within  the 
walls  of  parliament.  The  unblushing  forehead  and  voluble 
tongue  of  Sir  William  Williams  were-  found  on  the  same  ^ide. 
Already  lie  had  been  deeply  ccMicerned  in  the  excesses  both  of 
the  worst  of  oppositions  and  of  the  worst  of  governments;  He 
had  persecuted  innopeht  Papists  and  innocent  Protestants.  He 
had  been  the  patron  of  Gates  and  the  tool  of  Pctre.  His  name 
was  associated  with  seditibus  violence  which  was  remembered 
with  regret  and  shame  by  all  respectable  Whigs^  and  with 
freaks  of  despotism,  abhorred  by  alt  respectable  Tories*  How 
Hien  live  -  under  such  infumy  it  is  hot  easy  to  understand  ;  but 
even  such  infamy  was  not  enough  for  Williams.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  attack  the  fallen  tyrant  to  whom  he  had  hired 
himself  out  for  work  which,  no- honest  man  in  th^Inns.  of 
Court  would  undertake,  and  from  whom  he  had,  within  six 
months,  accepted  a  baronetcy  ^^  the  reward  of  servility. 
:  Only  three  members  ventured,  to  oppose  themselVes  to  what 
was  evidently  the  general  sense  of  ^he  assembly.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Musgrave,  a  Tory  gentleman  of,  great  weight  and  abil- 
ity, hinted  some  doubts.  Heneage  Finch  let  fall  some  ex- 
pressions wiiich  were  understood  to  mean  that  he  wished  a 
n^otiation  to  be  opened  with. the  king.  This.;  suggestion  was 
so  ill  received  that  he  made  haste  to  explain  it  aw£iy.  He 
protested  that  he  had  been  misapprehended.  He  was  con- 
vinced that,  under  such  a  prince,  there  could  .be  no  security 
for  religion,  liberty^  or  property.  To  recall  King  James,  or  to 
treat  with  him,  would  be  a  fatal  course ;  but  many  who  woul(J 
never  consent  that  he  should  exercise  the  tegal  power  had 
conscientious  scruples  about  depriving  him  of  the  royal  title. 
There  was  one  expedient  which  would  remove  aH. difficulties  — 
a  regency.  This  proposition  /ound  so  little  favor  that  Finch 
did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division.  Richard  Fanshaw,  Vis- 
count Fanshaw  pf  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  said  a  few  words  in 
behalf  of  James,  and  recommended  an  adjournment ;  but  the 
recommendation  was  met  by  a  general  outcry.  Member  after 
member  stood  up  to  represent  the  importance  of  despatch. 
Every  moment,  it  was  said,  was  precious ;  the  public,  anxiety 
was  intense;  trade  was  suspended.  The  minority  sullenly 
miboiitt^,  and  suffered  the  predominant  party  to  take  its  own 
eoune^  .  - 
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What  that  eoufse  would  be  "Wps  not  p&rfeetVfdmir.  fm 
the  majority  wa«  made  up  of  two  claseee^.  One  cIm9  ooneiBted 
of  eager  and  vehement  Whigs  who,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
take  Aeir  own  course,  would  have  given  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  a  rfecidedFy  revoliitionary  character.  The  other 
clasH  admitted  that  a  revolution  was  necessaryj  but  regarded  it 
as  a  necessary  evil,  and  were  desirous  to  disguise  it,  as  much 
as  possible,  under  the  show  of  legitimacy.  The  former  class 
wished  for  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of  subjects  to 
dethrone  bad  princes.  The  latter  class  wished  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  one  bad  prince  without  promfulgating  any  doctrine  which 
might  be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  weakenii^g  the  just  and 
salutary  authority  of  future  mondrchs.  The  former  eiasB 
dwelt  chiefly  on  ihe  king's  misgovern ment ;  the  latter  on  hit 
9ight.  Tlie  former  class  considered  him  as  having  forfeited 
ifis  crown ;  the  latter  ks  having  resigned  it.  It  was  not  easy 
to  draw  up  any  form  of  words  which  would  please  all  whos# 
assent  it  was  important  to  obtain ;  but  at  length,  out  of  many 
suggestions  offered  from  different  quarters,  a  resolution  wa« 
framed  which  gdve  general  satisfaction.  It  was  moved  that 
King  James  the  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  ood- 
stitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contvact  be* 
tween  king  and  people,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other 
wicked  persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated 
thegovemment,  and  that  the  throne  had  thereby  become  vacwit. 

llib  resolution  has  beien  many  times  subjected  to  cnticism 
as  minute  and  severe  as  was  ever  applied  to  any  -tfentenee 
written  by  man^  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  aentenotf 
written  by  man  which  would  bear  such  criticism  less.  That  m 
king  by  grossly  abusing  his  power  may  forfeit  k  is  iroe.  That 
a  king  who  absconds  widieut  making  any  provision  for  the  ad> 
ministration,  «nd  leaves  his  people  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  nmy^ 
without  any  violent  strahiing^  of  language,  be  said  lo^  hav« 
abdicated  his  functions,  is  also  true.  But  no  accurate  writsr 
would  affirm  that  long-continued  misgovemment  and  desertlofi^ 
added  together,  make  up  an  act  ef  abdication.  It  is  evident 
too  that  the  rhention  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  evil  advisers  of 
James  weakens,  instead  of  strengthemng,  the  case  against  him* 
For  surely  more  indalgence  is  due  to  a  man  misled  by  penii- 
cious  counsel,  than  to'a  man  who  goes  wrong  from  the  mere 
impulse  of  his' own  wind.  It  id  idle,  however,  to  immma  thai* 
memorable  words  as  we  should  examine  a  chapter  of  Af 
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Orof  Hobbes.  8adt  wovds.ase  to  be  considerad^  aot  M  troriT) 
but  as  deeds.  If  they  effect  that  which  they  are  inteuded  to 
effect  they  aare  rational  thoogh  they  may  be  contr»dk5tory.  If 
&ey  fail  of  attaining  their  end  they  are  absurd,  though  they 
carry  dexnonstratioa  widi  theoi.  Logic  adnute-  of  no  compro- 
mise. The  easenee  c^  politics  is  compromise*  It  is  therefore 
not  strange  thiat  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  useAil 
political  instran^ents  in  the  world  should  be  among  the  most 
illogical  compositions  that  ever  were  penned.  The  object  of 
Somers,  of  Maynard,  and  of  the  other  eminent  men  who 
shaped  this  celebrated  motion  ^9Sy  not  to  leave  to  posterity  a 
model  of  definition  and  partition,  but  to  make  the  restoration 
of  a  tyrant  impossible,  and  to  place  on  the  throne  a  sovereign 
under  whom  law  and  liberty  might  be  secure.  This  object 
they  ctttained  b^  tzsing  language  which,  in  a  philosophical 
treatise,  would  ji»dy  be  reprehended  as  mexact  and  ooofbsed. 
They  cared  little  whether  dieir  major  agreed  with  theis  con- 
elusion  if  tbe  mkjor  .secured  two  hundred  votes,^  and  the  con-* 
elusion  two  hundfed  more.  In  fact  the  one  be^ioty  of  the 
resolution  ift  its  inoonaisten^.  There  was  a  ptoise  for  every 
subdivinon  of  the  majority.  The  mestiea  of  the  original  con- 
tract gratified  the  disciples  of  Sidney.  The  word  abdication 
conciliate^  poUticiaoB  of  s  more  timid  school*  There  were 
doubtless  many  lervent  Protestants  who  were  pleased  with  the 
censure  ca^  on  the  Jescrits.  To  the  real  etatesraHcni  the  single 
important  ckuse  was  'that  which  declared  the  throne  vacant ; 
and^if  that  ekose  could  be  carried^  he  cared  little  by  what 
preamble  it  might  be  introduced*  The  force  which  was  thus 
unked  itede  all  lesiMtance  hopeless.  The  modosi  vr^  adopted 
by  the  committee  without  a  division.  It  ^ras  ordered  tha^  the 
report  should  be  instantly  made.  Fowle  returned  to  the  chair ; 
the  mace  was  laid  on  the  table ;  Hampden  btoaght  up  the  res- 
elation  ;  the  HoUse  instan^  agreed  to  it,  and  ordeied  him  to 
carry  it  to  the  Lords.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords  assembled  early.  The 
benches  both  of  the  spiritual  and, of  the  temporal  peers  were 
crowded.  Hampden  appeaired  al  the  bar,  axid  put  the  resdu- 
tion  oi  the  Gomnone  into  die  hands  of  Hali&x*    Th»  Upper 

•^  Commcmr  Jotnnsls,  Jan.  2a,  168f ;  Orey^s  Bi^bates^;  Citten, 
^^.  If  the  report  itk  ^trefn  Debates  be  correet,  Olttew  JHwoit  have 
been  ndsiaAlmied  as  to  Sawyer's  speech. 
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House  then  resohred  itself  into  a  committee ;  and  Danby  took 
the  chair. 

The  discussion  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  reappearance  of 
Hampden  with  another  message.  The  House  resumed,  and 
was  informed  that  the  Commons  had  just  voted  it  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  nation  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Popish  king.  To  this  resolution,  irreconcilable  as 
it  obviously  was  with  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
.right,  the  peers  gave. an  immediate  and  unanimous  .assent. 
The  principle  which  was  thus  affirmed  has  always,  down  to 
our  own  time,  been  held  sacred  by  all  Protestant  statesmen, 
and  has  never  been  considered  by  any  reasonable  Roman 
Catholic  as  objectionable.  If,  indeed,  our  sovereigns  were,  like 
the  presidents  of  the  United*  States,  mere- civil  functionaries,  it 
would  not , be  easy  to  vindicate  such  a  restriction.  But  the 
headship  of  the  English  Church,  is  annexed  to  the  English 
crown ;  and^  there  is  no  intolerance  in  saying  that  a  Church 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  head  who  regards  her  a»  schis- 
matical  and  heretical.*    ' 

Ailer  this  short  interlude  the  Lords  again  went  into  comilMt' 
tee.  The  Tories  insisted  that  their  plan  should  be  discussed 
before  the  vote  of  the  Commons  which  declared  the  throne 
vacant  was  considered.  This  was  conceded  to  them  ;  and  the 
question  was  put  whether  a  regency,  exercising  kingly  power 
during  the  life  of  James,  in  his  name,  would  be  the  best  expe- 
dient for  preserving  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ? 

The  contest. was  long  and  animated.  The  chief  speakers  in 
favor  of  a  regency  were  Rochester  and  Nottingham.  Halifax 
and  Danby  led  the  other  side;  .  The  primate,  strange  to  say, 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  though  earnestly  imporjtuned  by 
the  Tory  peers  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  His  absence 
drew  on  him  many  contumelious  censures ;  nor  have  even  his 
eulogists  been  able  to  find  any  explanation  of  it  which  raises 
his  character.f  The  plan  of  regency  was  his  own.  He  had, 
a  few  days  before,  in  a  paper  written  with  his  own  h^nd,  pro- 
nounced that  plan  to  be  clearly^the,  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  deliberations  of  the.  LcHxis  who  duppoited  that  plan  had 
been  carried  on  under  his  roof.  His  situation  made  it  his  clear 
duty  to  declare  publicly  what  he  thought.    .Nobody  can  sus- 

*  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journato,  Jan  29,  168|. 
t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jan.  21,  168f ;  Burnet,  i.,810;  Doyly's  Life 
of  Sanqroft. 
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pect  him  of  peisooal  cowardice  or  of  vulgar  cupidity.  It  was 
probably  from  a  nervous  fear  of  doing  wrong  that,  at  this  great 
conjuncture,  he  did  nothing ;  but  he  should  have  known  that, 
situated  as  he  was,  to  do  nothing  Was  to  do  wrong.  A  man 
who  is  too  scrupulous  to  take  on  himself  a  ^Ve  responsibility 
at  an  important  crisis  ought  to  be  too  scrupulous  to  accept  the 
place  of  first  minister  of  the  Church  and  first  peer  of  the  realm. 
It  is  not  stmnge,  however,  that  Bancroft's  mind  should  have 
been  ill  at  eaSe ;  for  he  could  bardly  be  blind  to  the  obvious 
truth  that  the  scheme  which  he -had  recommended  to  his  friends 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  ail  that'  he  and  his  brethren  had 
been  teaching  during  many  years^  That  the  king  had  a  divine 
imd  indefeasible  right  to  the  regal  power,  and  that  the  regal 
power,  even  when  most  grossly  abused,  could  not,  without  sin, 
be  resisted,  was  the  doctrine  in  which  the  Anglican  Church  had 
long  gloried.  Did  this  doctrine  then  really  mean  only  that  the 
king  had  a  divine  and-  indefeasible  right  to  have  his  effigy  and 
name  cut  on  ^  seal  which  was  daily  employed  in  despite  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  commissioning  his  enemies  to  levy  war 
on  him^  and  of  sending  his  friends  to  the  gallows  for  obeying 
him  ?  Did  the  whole  duty  of  a  good  subject  consist  in  using 
the  word  king  ?  If  so,  Fairfax  at  Nasefay  and  Bmdshaw  in 
the  high  court  of  justice  had  performed  all  the  duty  of  good 
subjects.  For  Charles  had  been  designate  1)y  the  generals 
who  commanded  against  him,  and  even  by  the  judges  who 
condemned  him,  as  king.  Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Long 
Parliament  had  been  more  severely  blamed  by  the  Church  than 
the  ingenious  device  of  using  the  name  of  Charles  against  him- 
self. £very  one  of  her  ministers  had  been  required  to  sign  a 
declaration  condemning  as  traitorous  the  fiction  by  which  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  had  been  separated  from  his  person.* 
Yet  this  traitorous  fiction  was  now  considered  by  the  primate 
and  by  many  of  his  suffiragans  as  the  only  basis  oh  which  they 
could,  in  strict  conformity  with  Christian  principles,  erect  a 
government. 

.  The  distinction  which  Sancroft  had  borrowed  from  the 
Boundheads  of  the  preceding  generation  subverted  from  the 
foundation  that  sy^em  of  politics  which  the  Church  and  the 
Universities  pretended  to  have  leatned  from  Saint  Paul.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  it  had  been  a  thousand  times  repeated,  had  com- 
manded the  Romans  to  b&  subject  to  Nero.     It  now  appeared 

«  See  the  Act  of  Unifimmty. 
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ibat  tlie  JiUfy  Sipirit  xtimtA  qdIj  that  the  Bmimhm  imn  to  oftll 
Nero  Augustoa.  Tbey  were  p«rfiied  j  at  liberty  to  ^hcRSe  kim 
beyond  the  Eupbrat^,  to  leave  him  a  pejisioDer  on  the  beonly 
of  the  Parttuana,  to  withatand  Inm  by  force  if  he  attempted  to 
return^  to  punish  all  who  aided  bim^  or  eoTresponded  with  hiin, 
and  to  transfer  the  trib«initia&  power  and  the  coMi^hir  power, 
the  presidency  of  the  senate  ani  the  comnHmd  of  the  iegions,^ 
to  G^lba  or  Vespasian. 

The  analogy  which  the  arehbisbop  iroagmed  ^Mt  he  had  die* 
covered  between  the  case  of  a  wrong-faeadsd  kmgand  the  ease 
of  a  lunatic  king  will  «ot  bear  a  inomeBt's  examination. .  it  waa 
plain  that  James  was  not  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which,  if  he 
had  been  a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant,  any  tribunal 
would  have  held  him  incapable  of  eKeeutixig  a  contract  or  a  wilt. 
He  was  of  unsound  mind  only  as  all  bad  kings  are  of  unsound 
mind;  as  Charles  the  First  had  been  of  unsound  mind  when 
he  went  to  seise  the  five  membera;  as  Charlea  ti!ieS<dcond  ha€l 
been  of  unsound  mind  when  he  jconcludied  the  tvealy  6f  Do^er. 
If  this  sort  of  mental  unsoundness  diid  not  justify  subjects  in 
wil^rawing  their  obedience  fsom  fnriaces,  the  plan  of  a  regefiy 
ey  was  evide&tly  indefensiible.  Tf  this  sort  oi  ncnntal  unsoi^id^ 
Bess  difil  justify  subgeels  in  wi^drawin^  their  obedience  from 
princes,  the  doetrime  of  iion-i<esistenc«  was  completely  given 
up;  and  all  that  any  moderate  Whig  hadi.ever  conten^d-  for 
was  fuUy  admitted. 

As  to  the  oath  of  allegianoe  about  which  Sancroft  arid  hi» 
disciples  w^re  so  anxious^  one  thing  at  least  is  ebar,  that  who- 
ever imght  be  right,  they  were  wrong.     The  Whigs  held  that,  ] 
lA  the  oath  of  allegifiiiee,  certain  eondittons:  were  implied,  that  \ 
ihe  king  had  violated  these;  coBditions,  and  the^  the  oath  had  | 
therefore  lost  its  foree.-    But,  if  the  Whig  doctrine  wer^  false,    I 
if  the  oath  were  s^U  bindings  laouklrQea  ^  sense  really  believe   ; 
that  they  escaped  the  guilt  of  perjoary  by  voting  for  a  regency  .* 
Could  the^  alSrm  thai  they  bore  true  aliegfanoe  to  James  Mrhnkf 
they  -were,  in  defiance  of  his  protestations   made   belb^te'  ai 
£urope,  authcafizing  amother  person  to  receive  1^  royal  reve- 
nues, to  summon  and  prorogoe  paivliaments,  to  create  dukes 
and  earls,  te  name  bishops  and  judges;,  to  pai^on  efSsmdie/rs^  to 
coffnmand  the  forces  of  the  state,  &ad  to  conehsde  tresfdes  wiifh 
foreign  poweis?      Had  Pascal,  b«en  able  to  find,  m  all  the 
folk)ft>  of  the  Jesuitical  eaaniats^  a  sophism^  more  contemp^hla 
than  that  whiel^  now,  as  it  seemed,  stiffit^  to  quiet  the  con- 
sciences of  the  fathexBTO^ihe  AngHcaA  Church  ? 
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NfitfaBif  ooM  be  mora  evident  thM  thttt  th#  plan  of  t^genc^y 
coald  be  ddeitded  only  on  Whrg  prificiples.  Between  the 
rational  stipporten  of  thiit  plaii  and  the  iti»fority  of  the  House 
of  Clooimons  there  could-  be  oo  dispute  m  to  the  questioa  of 
light.  All  that  remained  was  a  question  of  expediency.  And 
•!  would  any  statesnjan  seriously  eontead  that  it  was  expedient  to 
-  Qotsstitute  a  goveraoieDt  with  two^  heads,  and  to  give  to  one  of 
\  those  heacfe  regal  power  withofvt  regal  dignity,  and  to  the  other 
I  regal  dignhy  without  rsgal  power  ?  It  was  notorious  that  sueh 
an  arrangement,,  even  whes  made  necessary  by  the  in^ney  or 
insanity  of  a  prince,  had  aerioua  ^hsad  vantages.  That  times 
of  regency  were  times  of  :weaknes0,  of  trouble,  and  of  disaster, 
was  a  trath  proved  by  the  whole  history  of  England,  of  France, 
and  of  Scotland,  and  had  aknost  become  a  proyerb^  Yet,  in  a 
case  c^  in&noy  or  of  insanity,  the  king  was  at  least  passive. 
He  could  not  actively  counterwork  the  re^nt.  What  was 
now  proposed  was,  dial  England  should  have  two  first  magis- 
trates^ of  ripe  age  and  sound  mind,  waging  with  each  other 
an  irreconcUable  war.  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James 
merely  the  kingly  aamey  and  deriving  htm  of  all  the  kingly 
power.  For  t^  name  was  a  part  of  the  power.  The  word 
king  was  a  word  of  eonjoratios.  It  was  associated  in  the 
mijads  of  many  Englishmen  with  the  idea  of  a  mysterious 
character  derived  from  above,  and  in  the  minds  of  almost  all 
EnglishmeA  with  the  idea  of  legitimate  and  venerable  authority. 
Surely,  if  the  tklo  earned  with  it  such  power,  those  who  main- 
tained that  James  qug^  to  be  deprived  of  all  power  could  not 
deny  that  he  ought  to  be  deprived  i>f  the  tide. 

And  bow  long  was  the  asomalouis  govemrnent  planned  by 
the  genius  of  Sancroi^  to  last?  Every  argcriMnt  which  could 
be  urged,  fbr  seHiag  it  up  at  all  mi^t  be  urged  with  equal  fof^e 
for  retainiag  it  to  the  end  of  time.  If  the  boy  who  had  been 
carried  into  France  was  really  bom  of  the  queen,  he  wovld 
hereafter  idterit  the  divine  and  indefea&nble  right  to  be  called 
king.  The  same  right  would  very  probably  be  traasraitted 
from  Papist  to  Papist  through:  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries^  Both  the  Houses  hadunamrmously  re* 
solved  that  Englaod  should  not  be  governed  by  a  Papist.  Itt 
might  well  be,  theref<H«,  that,  from  generatkm  to  generation, 
regents  would  continue  to  administer  the  ge^mmeni  in  the 
name  of  vagrant  and  mendicant  kings.  Thera  was  no  doubt 
that  the  regents  must  be  appoiated  by  parliiamefit .  Th&  effect^ 
therefore,  of  this  contrivance,  a  contnvmde  intended  to  pr^erve 
VOL.  II.  42 
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unimpaired  the  sacred  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy,  would 
be  that  the  monarchy  would  become  really  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  reason  was  ui^ed  against.  Sancrofl's 
plan.  There  was  on  the  statute  book  a  law  which  had  been 
passed  soon  afler  the  do^  of  the  long  and  Uoody  contest 
betwe^a  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  which  had 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  averting  calamities  such  as  the 
alternate  victories  of  those  houses  had-  brought  on  the;  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  realm.  By  this  law  it  was  provided  that  no 
person  should,  by  adhering  to  a  king  in  possession,  incur  the 
penalties  of  treason.  When  jthe  regicides  were  brought  to  trial 
afler.  the  Restoration,,  some  of -therq  insisted  that  their  case  lay 
within  the  equity  of  this  act.  They  had  obeyed,  they  said, 
•he  government .  which  was  in  possession,  and  were  therefore 
not  traitors.  The  judges  admitted  that  this  would  have  been  a 
good  defence  if  the  prisoners  had  acted  under  the  authori^  of 
a  usurper  whO)  like  Henry, the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  Third, 
bore  the  regal  title,  but  declared  that  such  a  defence  could  not 
avail  nien  who  had  indicted,  sentenced,  an^  e^ECCuted  one  who, 
in  the  indictment,  in  the  sentence,  and  in  the  death-warrant, 
was  designated  as  king.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  whoever 
should  support  a  regent  in  opposition  to  James  would  run  great 
risk  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  if  ever  James 
should  recover  supreme  power;  but  that  no  persori  could,  with- 
out such  a  violation  of  :1a w. as  Jefireys  himself  ^ouid  hardly 
venture  to  commit,  be  punished  for  sidings  with  a  king  who  was 
reigning,  though  wrongfully,  at  Whitehall,  against  a  rightful 
king  who  was  in  exile  -at  St  Germains.* 

it  should  seem  that  these  ailments  admit  of  no  reply  ;  and 
they  were  doubtless  urged  with  &)rce  by  Danby,  who  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  making  every  subject  which  he  treated 
clear  to  the  dullest  mind,  and  by  Haliftijic,  who,'  in  fertility  of 
thought  and  brilliancy  of  diction,  had  no  rival  among  the  ora- 
tors of  that  age.  Yet  so  numerous  and  powerful  were  the 
Tories  in  the  Upper  House  that,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  their  case^  the  defection  of  tiieir  leader,  and  the  ability  of 
their  opponents,  they  very  nearly  carried  the  day.  A  hundred 
lords  divided.  Forty-nine- voted  for  a  regency,  fifty-one  against 
it     In  the  minority  were  the  natural  children  of  Charles,  the 

*  Stat.  2  Hen.  7,  c.  1.^  Lord  Coke's  Institute^)  part  iii.  chap.  i. ; 
Trial  of  Cook  for  high  lareason,  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ; 
B\imet»  i.  8 island  Swi£fs  note.  .     . 
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brothers-in-law  of  James,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Ormond, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  eleven  bishops.  No  prelate  voted 
in  the  majority  except  Gompton  and  Trelawney  .* 

It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  before  the  House  rose.  The 
following  day  was  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First.  The  great  body  of  the  Angliiean 
clergy  had,  during  many  y^ars,  thought  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
inculcate  on  that  day  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience.  Their  old  sermons  were  now  of  little  use ;  and 
many  divines  were  even  in  doubt  whether  they  could  venture 
to  read  the  whole  liturgy.  The  Lower  House  had  declared 
that  the  throne  was  vacant.-  The  Upper  had  not  yet  exp/essed 
any  opinion.  It  was  therefore ,  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the 
prayers  for  the  sovereign  ought  to  be  used.  Every  officiating 
minister  took  his  own  course.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the 
capital  the  petitions  for  Jaifies  were  omitted  :  but  at  Saint  Mar- 
garet's, Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  who  bad  been  requested  to 
preach  before  the  Commons,  not  only  read  to  their  faces  the 
whole  service  as  it  stood  in  the  book,  but,  before  hid-  sermon, 
implored,  in  his  own  >vords,  a  blessing  on  the  king,  and,  towards 
the  close  of  his  .discourse^  declaimed  against  the  Jesuitical 
doctrine  that  princes  might  lawfully  be  deposed  by  their  sub- 
jects. The  speaker,  that  very  afternoon,  complaured  to  the 
House  of  this  affront.  "You  pass  a  vote  one  day,"  he  ^  said  ;. 
"  and  on  the  next  day  it  is  contradicted  from  the  pulpit  in  your 
own  hearing,*'  Sharp  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories, 
and  had  friends  even  among  the  Whigs:  for  it  was  not  for- 
gotten that  he  had  incurred  serious  danger  in  the  evil  -times  by 
the  courage  with  which,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  injunction,  he 
had  preached  against  Popery.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very 
ingeniously  remarked  that  the  House  had  not  ordered  the  reso- 
lution >^hich  declared  the  throne  vacant  to  be  published.  Sharp, 
therefore,  was  nptonly  not  bound  to  know  any  thing  of  that 
resolution,  but  coijtd  not  have  taken  notice  of  it  without  a  breach 
of  privilege  for  which  he  might  haVe  been  called  to  the  bar  and 
reprimanded  on  his  knees.     The  majority  felt  that  it  was  not 


*  Lords'  JoumaJB,  Jan.  29,  168f ;  Clarendon's  Diary;  Evelyn's 
Diary;  Citters;  Ea^hard's  History  of  the  Revolution;  Burnet,  i. 
813;  History  of  the  Reestablishment  of  the  Government,  1689.  The 
numbers  of  Contents  and  Not  Contents  are  not  given  in  the  journals, 
and  are  differently  reported  by  different  writers.  I  hare  followed 
Clarendon,  who  took  the  trouble  to  make  out  lists  of  the  majority  and 
minority.  ' 
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^  viM  m  ihAt  cggjifikHuye  to  quarrel  with  tbe  dargjr;  «ad  Ite 
Bufejeet  wa«  suffered  to  drop.* 

While  the  Commofis  were  diseiRffng  Sharp^s  sermoDf  the 
Lords  had  a^in  gone  into  a  committee  on  the  srtate  of"  the 
nation,  and  had  ordered  the  resolution  whieb  prooouaosd  1ib» 
throtie  vacant  to  be  read  clause  by  dause.  ^ 

The  first  expression  on  which  a  debate  arose  wns  tM  wUefa 
recognized  thie  original  contract  between  king  and  people. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tory  peers  would  aufier  a 
phrase  which  contained  the  quintessence  of  Whi^^na  to  pass 
tinchallenged.  A  ^iviskm  todc  place;  and  it  was  determked 
by  fifty-three  votes  to  forty-six  that  the  words  shoiHd  stand. 

The  serere  censure  passed  by  the  Commons  on  the  admin* 
istration  of  James  was  next  consideted,  and  w&s  apfH-ovied 
without  one  dissentient  voice.  Some  verbal  objeetions  were 
made  to  the  proposition  that  lame$  had  abdicated  the  govera* 
mentr  It  was  ui^d  that  he  mi^  liiore  eorrectiy  l>o  said  to 
have  deserted  it.  This  amendment  Was  adopted,  it  dxxM 
seem,  with  scarcely  any  debate  and  without  a  diviaoB.  By 
^ts  time  It  was  lato ;  and  the  Lords  again  adjoumed^t 

Up  to  this  isioment  the  small  body  of  peers  which  was  imdsr 
the  guidance  of  Danh^  had  acted  in  firm  tfaion  wids  Haiifiur 
and  the  Whig?.  The  effect  of  this  umoo  had  been^  that  the^ 
plan  of  regency  had  beena  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
original  contract  affirmed.     The  proposition  that  ^riies  had 

;  ceased  to  be  king  had  been  the  rallying  point  of  the  two  partrea 
which  hacit  made  up  the  majority.  But  from  that  {joint  their 
path  diverged.  The  next  question  to  be  d>ecid^  was^  whether 
the  throne  was  vacant;  and  this  was  a  t^aestion  not. merely 

.     verbal,  but  of  grave  practical  importance.    If  the  thusme  wa« 
vttcant  the  Estates  of  t^  Realm  might  place  William  tn^     if 
;  it  was  not  vacant,  he  could  succeed  to  it  only  after  Ym  wiUs^ 
*  after  Anne,  and  after  Anne's  posterity. 

It  wa»,  according  to  ihefollowers  of  Danby,  an  established 

;  maxim  that  our  couwtry  could  not  be,  even  for  a  moment,  with- 
out a  rightful  prince.     The  man  might  die  ;  but  the  magistvaie 

\  was  immortaL  The  man  might  abdicate;  but  the  magistrate 
was  iriBmdvabie.     If,  these  pdltieians  said,  we  onee  admit  that 

*  Gray's  Debates ;  Evdlynfs  Diary ;  life  of  Arclibisliop  S]uura>»  by 
kis  son,;  Apology  for  the  New  Separation^  in  a  letter  W  Dr.  John 
Sharp,  Arcli^iBhi^  of  *5&QEk«  16dL  .      / 

t  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  30,  168f ;  €3arendon*8  Diary. 
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5  the  throne  i^  vacant,  we  admit  that  it  is  elective.  The  sovereign 
whom  we  ipay  place  on  it  will  he  a  sovereign,  not  after  the 
English,  bat  after  the  Polish,  fashion.  Even  if  we  choose  the 
very  person  who  would  reign  by  right  of  birth,  still  that  person 
will  reign  not  by  right  of  biilh,'but  in  virtue  of  our  choice,  and 
will  take  as  a  gift  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance. 
That  salutary  reverence  with  which  the  l>lood  royal  and  the 
order  of  primogeniture  have  hitherto  been  regarded  will  be 
g^reatly  diminished..  Still  more  serious  will  tlie  evil  be,  if  we 
not  only  fill  the  throne  by  election,  but  fill  it  with  a  prince  who 
has  doubtless  the  qualities  of  a  great  and  good  ruler,  and  who 
has  wrought  a  wonderful  deliverance  for  us,  but  who  is  not 
first  nor  even  second  in^  the  order  of  succession.  If  we  once 
9ay  that  merits  howevei:  eniinent,^  shall'  be  a  title  to  the  crown, 
we  disturb  the  very  foundations  of  oiir  polity,  and  furnish  a 
precedent  of  which  every  ambitious  warrior  or  statesman  who 
may  have  rendered  any  great  service  to  the  public  will  be 
temt>ted  t<>  4vail  himself.  ThU  danger  we  avoid  if  we  lo^cally 
follow  out  the  principles  of  the  constitution  to  their  conse- 
quences. There  has  been  a  demise  of  the  crown.  At  the 
instant  of  the  demise  the  next  heir  became  our  lawful  sovereign. 
We  consider  the  Prin<iess  of  Orange  as  next  heir ;  and  we  hold 
that  she  ou^t,  without  any  delay  ^  to  be  proclaimed,  what  she 
already  is,  our  queen.         , ,  ,  r 

The  Whi^  feplifisd  that  it  wae  idle-to  apply  ordinary  rules  | 
to  a  country  in  a  state  of  m^rolution,  ikad  the  great  question! 
now  depeiiding  was  not  to  be  dipcided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic  \ 
Tempkurs,  and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  so  deeided,  such  «tws  ^ 
might  be  quoted,  on  one  side -as  well  as  the  other.    If  it  was  aj 
legal  maickn  that  (he  throne  eould  never  be  vacant,  it  wa»  alsoi 
a  legal  maxim  that  a^  living  man  coukl  have  no  heir.     Jamesj 
was  still  living.     How  then  could  the  Pnnceas  of  Orapge  be  his    , 
heir  ?     The  &W9  of  England  had  made  full  provisioQ  for  the 
N  suoeesaiofi  when  the  power  of  a  sovereign  and  his  satural  lif* 
ternafinated  together,  bat  had  made  no  provision  for  the  wry 
rare  cases,  in  which  hi»  power  terminated  before  the  eloee  of 
his  natural  life ;  and  with  one  of  those  very  rare  case*  the 
Convention  had  now  to  deaL     That  James  no  longer  filled  the 
throne  both  Houses  had  pronounced.     Neither  common  law 
nor  statute  law  designated  ^  any  person  as  entitled  to  fill  the 
throne  between  his  demise  and  his  decease.     It  followed  that 
the  throne,  was  Vacant,  and  that  the  Houses  might  invite  the 
Frmce  of  Orange  to  flH  h.    That  he  was  not  next  in  order  of 
42* 
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birth  waa  trae :  but  this  was  no  disadvantage :  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  positive  recommendation.  Hereditary  monarchy  was 
a  good  political  institution,  but  was  by  no  means  noore  sacred 
than  other  good  political  institutions.  Unfortunately,  bigoted 
and  servile  theologians  had  turned  it  into  a  religious  mystery-, 
almost  as  awful  and  as  incomprehensible  as  transubstantiation 
itself.  To  keep  the  institution,  and  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  abject 
and  noxious  superstitions  with  which  it  had  of  late  years  been 
associated,  and  which  had  made  it  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing 
to  society,  ought  to  be  the  fii^t  object  of  English  statesmen ; 
and  that  object  would  be  best  littained  by  slightly  deviating  for 
a  time  from  the  general  rule  of  descent,  and  by  then  return- 
ing to  it. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  an  Open  breach  between 
the  party  of  the  prince  and  the  party  of  the  princess.  A  great 
meeting  w£is  held  at  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  house,  and  the 
dispute  was  warm.  Halifax  was  the  chief  speaker  for  William, 
Danby  for  Mary.  Of  the  mind  of  Mary  Danby  knew  nothing. 
She  had  been  some  time  expected  'in  London,  but  had  been 
detained  in  Holland,  first  by  masses  of  ice  which  had  bkxiked 
up  the  rivers,  and,  when  the  tliaw  came,  by  strong  westerly 
winds.  Had  she  arrived  earlier  the  ^dispute  would  probably 
have  be^n  at  once  quieted.  Hailifsuc  on  the  othei'  side  had  no 
authority  to  say  any  thing  in  William's  name.  The  prince, 
true  to  his  promise  that  he  would  leave  the  settlement  of  the 
government  to  the  Convention,  had  maintained  an  impenetrable 
reserve,  and~hadnot  suffered  any  word,  look,  or  gesture,  indi- 
cative either  of  satisfaction  or  of  displeasiare,  to  escape  him. 
One  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  a  largd  share  of  his  confidence, 
had  been  invited  to  the  meeting,  tind  was  earnestly  pressed  by 
the  peers  to  give  them  some  information.  He  long  excused 
himself.  At  last  be  so  far  yielded  to  their  urgency  as  to  say, 
"  I  can  only  guess  at  his  highness's  mind.  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  I  guess,  T  guess  that  he  would  not  like  to  be  his  wife's 
gentleman  usher;  but  I  know  nothing."  '^I  kpow  soiftethins 
now,  howeveT,"-said  Danby.  "  I  fenow  enough,,  and  too  much." 
He  then  departed ;  and  the  assembly  broke  up.* 

*  I)artmx)uth's  nbte  on  Burnet,  i.  393.  Dartmouth  says  that  it 
was  £rom  Fagel  that  the  Lords  extracted  the  hint.  This  was  a  sHp  of 
the  pen  very  pardonable  in  a  haat^  marginal- note;* but  Dalrymple 
and  others  ought. not  to  have  copied  so  palpable-  aUunder.  Fagel 
died  in  Holland,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1683,  when  'William  wa» 
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/       On  thB  thirty.first  of  January  the  debate  which  had  termi-  J  G  i  J 
nated  thus  in  private  was  publicly  renewed  in  the  House  of  / 

Peers.  That  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  national  thanksgiving. 
An  office  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  x>ccasion  by  several  - 
bishops,  among  whom  were  Ken  and  Sprat.  It  is  perfectly 
free  both  from  the  adulation  and  from  the  malignity  by  which 
such  compositions  were  in  that  age  too  often  deformed,  and 
sustains,  better  perhaps  than  any  occasional  service  which  has 
been  framed  during  two  centurie^,  a  comparison  with  that 
great  model  of  chaste,  lofly^  and  pathetic  eloquetice,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  Lords  went  in  the  morning  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Commons  had  desired  Burnet  to  preach 
before  them  at  Saint  Margaret's.  He  was  not  likely  to  fall 
into  the  same  error  which  had  been  committed  in  the  same 
place  on  the  preceding  day.  His  vigorous  and  animated  dis- 
couiBO  doubtless  called  forth-the  loud  hums  of  his  auditors.  It 
was  not  only  printed  by  command  of  the  House,  but  was  trans- 
lated into  French  for  the  edification  of  foreign,  Protestants.* 
The  day  closed  with  the  festivities  usual  on  such  occasions. 
The  whole  town  shone  .brightly  with  fireworks  and  bonfires : 
the  roar  of  guns  and  the  pealing  of  bells  lasted  till  the  night 
was  far  spent:  but,  before  the  lights  were  extinct  and  the 
streets  silent;  aa^event  ha^i  taken  place  which  threw  a  damp  on 
the  public  joy.      , 

The  peers  had  repsured  from  the  Abbey  to- their  iiouse,  and 
had  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  Uie  nation.^    The 
last  words  of  the  .resolution  of  the  Commons  were  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  majority  was 
not  disposed  to  assent  to  those-  words.     To  near  fifty  lords  who     | 
held  that  the  regal  title  still  belonged  -to  Jamed  were  now  added     ;' 
seven  or  eight  who  hdd  that  it  had  already  devolved  on  Mary.     \ 
The  Whigs,  finding   themselves  outnumbered^  tried  to  com-     \ 
promise  the  dispute.    They  proposed  to  omit  the  words  which 
pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and  simply  to  declare  the  prince     ? 
and  princess  king  and  queen.      It  was  manifest  that  such  a 
declaration  implied,  though  it  did  not  expressly  affirm^  all  that 
the  Tories  were  unwilling  to  concede.      For  nobody  could 
pretend  that  William  had  succeeded  to  the  regal  office  by  right 

at  SaHsbury  and  James  at  Whit^halL  «  The  real  person  was,  I  sup- 
pose, Dykvelt)  Bentinck,  or  Zulestein,  most  probably  Bykvelt. 

*  Both  the  service  and  Burnet's  seormon  are  still  to  be  found  in  our 
great  libraries,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  per]asal. 
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of  bMi.  To  pass  a  resolution  acknowledging  htm  as  king  was 
therefore  an  act  of  election ;  and  how  could  there  be  am  eiec* 
tioD  without  a  vacancy  ?  The  pfoposition  of  the.  Whig  IcMtJls 
wa«  rejected  by  fifty-two  votes  to  forty-seVen.  -  The  qoestion 
was  then  put  whether  the  throne  was  vfteant.  The  oonteats 
were  only  forty-one ;  the  nonKsontents  fifty^five.  Of  ftie  minDr- 
ity  thirty-six  protested.* 

Dunng  the  two  following  days  Ijondon  was  In  an  oaqcaet 
and  amious  state.  The  Tories  began  to  hope  that  they  might 
be  able  again  to  bring  forward  their  favorite  plan  of  ^  iBg^iey 
with  better  success.  Perhaps  the  prince  himself,  wfaen.htt 
Ibund  that  he  had  no  thance  of  wearing  the  crojm,  might 
prefer  SancroHi's  scheme  to>  Danby's.  it  was  better  doubtbss 
to  be  a  king  than  to  be  a  regent :  but  it  wte  better  to'Jbe  a 
Fegent  than  to  be  a  gentleman  usher.  On  the^other'  side  the 
lower  and  fiercer  class  of  Whigs^  the  old  emissaries  of  Shsftes* 
bury,  the  old  associates  of- College,  began  to  stir  in  the-  ci^. 
Crowds  assembled  in  Palace  Yand,  and  held  threatening  k^ 
gcBige.-  Lord  Lovelace,  who  was  suspected  of  having  eocour- 
aged  these  assemblages,  informed  the  peers  that  he  was 
charged  with  a  petition  requesting  them  instantly  to  dedaie 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  king  and  queen.  He- was 
asked  by  whom  the  petition  was  signed.  **^  There  are  no^^nds 
to  it  yet,"  he  answered ;  "  but,  when  I  bring  it  here  next,theT« 
shall  be  hands  enough.'*  Tlus  menaci^  alarmed^ and  disgusted 
hi^  own  party.  The  leading  Wiiigs  were,  in  tnith„  even  more 
anxious  than  the  Tones  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Convene 
tkm  should  be  perfectly  free,  and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  adherecit  of  James  to  allege  thst  either  House 
had  acted  under  forc^.  A  petition,  similar  to  that  which  bad- 
been  intrusted  to  Lovelace,  was  brofight  into  the  House  of 
Connnons,  but  was  contemptuoosly .  rejected.'  Maynard  was 
foremost  iit  protesting  against  the  attempt  of  the  rabble  m  the 
streets  to  overawe  the  £states  of  the  Realm.  Williaan  sent 
for  Lovelace,  expostulated  with  him  aftrongly,  and  ordered  the 
magistrates  to  act  with  vigor  against  all^  unlawfid  assemblies.f 
Nothing  in  the  iitstory  of-  our  revdufiim  M  more  deserving  of 
^_ '. ,,  .,  '  \ : '^ _^_ . ^ 

♦  Lords'  Journals,' Jaai.  31, 168f .      '  " 

t  Citters,  ]?eb.  fV,  16S9;  Glaarendoa's  DiWr  Feb.  2.  The  story 
is  greatly  exaggetaited  in  the  work  «Btitled  Kevohstioii  PoililScSr  «n 
emiaanlly  absuird  book,  yst  of  flome  vsloe  a««iT«oorit  ci  <b»  feolfiih 
reports  of  the  day.    43tt9f4JMbmm, 
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adiinrKliosi  and  of  tmitatkm  (ban  ibe  maaoer  in  which  the  two 
parties  in  the  Convention,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  their 
dispntes  ran  highest,  joined  like  one  itnui  to  resist  the  dietatioo 
of  Ihe  moh  of  the  capital. 

But,  though  the  Whigs  W4ere  fully  determined  to  maintain 
order  and  to  reepect  the  fi^doro  of  debate,  they  were  equally 
determined  to  make  no  concesdon.  James,  as  usual,  came  to 
the  help  of  his  ebecnieflu  '  A  letter  from  hiiD  to  the  Convention 
had  just  arrived  in  London*  On  Saturday  the  second  of  Feb* 
ruary  the  Commons,  without  a  division,  resolved  to  adhere  to 
their  resolution  as  it  originally  stood.  It  had  been  traosrnitted 
to  Preston  by  the  apostate  Melfort,  who  was  now  high  in  favor 
at  Saint  G^rmains.  The  name  of  Melfort  was*  an  abomina- 
tion to  every  Churchman.  Tliat  he  was. still  a  confidential 
ininsster  was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  master^s  folly 
and  perv^rs^nes^  were  incurable.  No  member.of  either  House 
ventured  to  propose  ^that  a  paper  which  came  from  such  a  quar* 
ter  should  be  read.  The  contents,  however,  were  well  known 
to  all  the  tdwn.  His  majesty  exhorted  the  Lords  and  Commons 
not  to  despair  of  his  clemency,  and  graciously  assured  them 
that  he  would  pardon  those  who  had  betrayed  him,  siome  few 
excepted,  whom  he  did  not  name.  How  was  it  possible  to  do 
any  thing  for  a  prince  who,  vanquished,  deserted,  T)anished, 
living  on  alms,  told  those  who  wore  the  arbiters  of  his  fate  that 
if  they  would  set  him  on  hk  throne  agiun  he  would  hang  only 
a  few  of  them?*  ' 

The  contest  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
lasted  some  days  loiter.  ^  On  Monday  the  fourth  of  February 
the  peers  resolved  that.they  would  in^i^  on  their  amendments  ; 
but  a  protest  to  which  thirty-nipe  ntimea  were  subscribed  was^ 
entered  on  the  joumals.f  On  flie  following  day  the  Tories 
determined  to  try  their  strength  ia  the  Lower  House*    They 

*  The  letter  of  jfaioesy  dated  ^^^,  108d»  mU  be  found  in  Eennet. 
It  is  Buwt  diaingenuously  garbled  in  Qaj^&'s  Life  of  James.  See 
Clarendon'B  Diary,  Feb.* 2,  4 ;  Qrey's  Debates ;  Lords'  Jpumals,  Feb. 
2,  4,  168f . 

t  It  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers,  and,  among  others,  by 
Italj^  and  by  M.  Mazure«  that  Danby  signed  this  protest.  This  U 
a  -^Ifft-Vi^  Probably  some  person  who  examined  the  journals  before 
they  were  printed  mistook  JDerby  for  Danby^  Lords'  Journals,  Feb. 
4,  168f .  Evelyn,  a  few  days  before,  wrote  Derby,  by  mistake,  for 
Danby.  Diarv,  Jan.  29,  168J. 
42* 
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mustered  there  in  great  force.  A  motioD  was  made  to  agree 
to  the*  amendments  of  the  Lords.  Those  who  were  for  the 
plan  of  Sancroft  and  those  who  were  for  the  plan  of  Danby 
divided  together ;  but  they  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  House  then 
resolved  to  request  a  free  conference  with  the  Lords** 

At  the  same  time  strenuous  efforts  were  making,  without 
the  walls  of  parliament,  to  bring  the  dispute-  between  the  two 
branches  of  the'  legislature  to  a  close;  Burnet  thought  that  the 
importance  of  the  crisis  justified  him  in  publishing  the  great 
secret  which  the  princess  had  confided  to  him.  He  knew,  he 
said,  from  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  long  been  her  fuU  determi- 
nation, even  if  she  came  to  the  throne  in  the  regular  course  of 
descent,  to  surrender  her  power,  with  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Danby  received  from 
her  an  earnest,  and  almost  angry,  reprimand.  She  was,  she 
wrote,  the  prince's  wife  ;  she  had  no  other  wish  than  to  be  sub- 
ject to  him  ;  the  most  cruel  injury  that  could  be  done  to  her 
would  be  to  set  her  up  as  his  competitor ;  and  she  fiever  could 
regard  any  person  who  took  such  a  course  as  her  true  friend.t 
The  Tories  had  still  one  hope.  Anne  might,  insist  on  her 
rights,  and  on  those  of  her  children.  No  effort  was  spared  to 
stimulate  her  ambition,  and  to  Alarm  her  conscience.  Her 
uncle  Clarendon  was  especially  active.  A  few  weeks  only  had 
elapsed  since  the  hope  of  wealth  and  greatness  had  impelled 
him  to  belie' the  boastful  professions  of  his  whole  life,  to  desert 
the  royal  cause,  to  join  with  the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons,  nay, 
to  propose  that  the  king  should'  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  a  foreign 
land  and  immured  in  a  fortress  begirt  by  pestilential  marshes. 
The  lure  which  had  produced  -this  Strange  transformation  was 
the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland.  Soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
proselyte  had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  splendid  prize  on 
which  his  heart  was  set.  He  found  that  others  were  consulted 
on  Irish  affairs.  His  advice  was  never  asked,  and  when  ob- 
trusively and  importunately  offered,  was  coldly  received.  He 
repaired  many  times  to  Saint  James's  Palace,  but  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  word  or  a  look.  One  day  the  prince  was  writing ;  anoth- 
er day  he  wanted  fresh  air  and  must  ride  in  the  park  ;  on  a  third 
he  was  closeted  with  officers  on  military -busine^  and  could  see 
nobody.     Clarendon  saw  that  he^  was  not  likely  to  gain  any 

♦  Gommons'  Journals,  Feb.  6>  168f. 
t  Bum^t,  i.  819. 
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thing  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  principles,  and  determined  to  take 
them  back  again.  In  December  ambition  had  converted  him 
into  a  rebel.  In  January  disappointment^  reconverted  him 
into  a  royalist.  The  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  bad  not 
been  a  consistent  Tory  gave  a  peculiar  acrimony  to  his  Tory- 
iscn.*  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  a  settlement  He  now  exerted,  for  the  same  end,  all  his 
influence  over  the  Princess  Anne.  But  bis  influence  over  her 
was  small  indeed  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Churchills, 
who  wisely  called  to  their  help  two  powerful  allies,  Tillotson, 
who,  as  a  spiritual  dnrector,  had,  at  that  time,  immense  author- 
ity, and  Lady  Russell/ whose  noble  and  gentle  virtues,  proved 
by  the  most  cruel  of  all  trials,  had  gain^  for  her  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  saint.     The  Princess  of  Denmark,  it  was  soon  known, 

\  was  willing  that  William  should  reign  for  life  ;  and  it  was  evi- 

\dent  that  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  princesses  against  them- 
^Ives  was  a  hopeless  task.t 

V  And  now  William  thought  that  the  time  had -come  when  he 
Vught  to  explain  himself..  He  accordingly  -sent  for  Halifax, 
Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  political  leaders  of  great 
note,  and  with  that  air  of  stoical  apathy  under  which  he  had, 
from  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his  strongest 
emotions,  addressed  to  them  a  few   deeply   meditated  and 

,  weighty  words. 

I      He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  remained   silent;  he  had  used 

I  neither  solicitation  nor  menace  ;  he  had  not  even  suffered  a  hint 
of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  get,  abroad  ;•  but  a  crisis  had  now 
arrived  at  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  declare  his  inten- 
tions. Heiiad  no  right  and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Conven- 
tion. All  that  he  claimed  for  -himself  was  the  privilege  of 
declbing  any  office  which  he  felt  that  he  could  not  hold  with 
honor  to  himself  and  with  benefit  to  the  public. 
i*.  A  strong  party  was  for  a  regency.  It  was  for  the  Houses 
ip  determine  whether  such  an  arrangement  would  b^  for  the 
^Interest  of  the  nation.     He  had  a  decided  opuiion  on  that 

/  ppint ;  and  he  thought  it  right  to  say  distinctly  that  he  would 

'\  n^t  be  regent. 

:\  Another  party  was  for  placing  the  princess  on  the  throne, 
^nd  for  giving' to  him,  during  her  life,  the  title  of  king,  and  such 


•  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jan.   1,  4,  8,  9,  10,  11.  12,  13,  14, 
Burnet,  i.  807. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  5,  168f ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
Vindication  ;  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the  Revolution. 
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M  abave  ia  li»  admiiHstr^tioii  as  cbe  laigkt  he  pieafltd  to  aibv 

nam.  .He  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  post     He  Mteemed 

the  princess  aa^  much  as  it  was  poasibie  f<x'  man  to  esteem 

woman ;  but  not  even  from  her  would  he  accept  a  suboniincUa 

and  a  precarious  place  in  the  government.    He  was  so  made 

that  he  could  not  submit  to  be  tied  to^the  apiVMi  strings  eVen^f 

the  best  of  wives.     He  did  not  desire  to  take  afi}'  part  in  Engf 

liah  afiairs ;  but,  if  he  did  consent  to  take  a  part,  theue  was  oue 

part  only  which  he  could  usefkUy  or  honorably  take.     If  the 

Estates  offeied  him  the  crown  for  life  he  would  accept  it.    If 

not,  he  should,  witlicKit  repining,  return  to  his  native  country. 

He  concluded  by  saying  Ihat  he  thought  it  reasonable  that  the 

!  Lady  Anne  and  her  posterity  should  be  preferred  in  the  sue* 

I  cession  to  any  childien  whom  he  mi^  have  by  any  other  wife 

I  than  the  Lady  Mary.*  ^ 

The  meeting  broke  op ;  and,  what  the  prince  had  said  was  in 
a  few  hours  known  all  over  London*  That  he  must  be  kinff 
was  now  dear.  The  only  question  was,  whether  he  should 
hold  the  regal  dignity  alone  pr  conjotndy  with  ibt  princess. 
Halifax  and  a  few  other  politicians  who  saw  in  a  strong  light 
the  danger  of  dividing- the  sunjs-eme  executive  authority  thouglu 
it  desirable  that^  during  William^s  life,  Mary  should  be  only 
queen  consort  and  a  subject.  But  this  arrangement,  though 
much  might  doubtless  be  said  for  it  in  argument,  shocked  the 
general  deling  even  of  those  v  Englishmen  who  were  most 
attached  lo  ihe  prince.  His  wife  <had  given  an  unprecedented 
proof  of  conjugai  submission  and  afectiou ;  and  the  very  least 
return  that  could  be  made  to  her  would  be  to  bestow  on  her  the 
dignity  of  queen  regnant.  William  Herbert,  one  of  the  roost 
zealous  of  the  princess  adherents,  was  so  nauch  exasperated  that 
he  sprang  out  of  the  bed  to  which  he  was  confined  by  ^ut,  and 
vehemently  declared  that  he  never  would  have  drawn  a  sword  in 
his  highnesses  cause  if  he  had  foreseen  that  so  shameful  an 
arrangement  would  be  made.  No  person  took  the  matter  up  ' 
so  eagerly  as  Burnet.  His  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong  done  to 
his  kind  patroness.  ^  He  went  straight  to  William,  expostulated 
vehemently,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  resign  the  chaplain* 

'-""*"■'■'■  'J  M.I  ■■■-■■-■  ' 

*  Bmtnet,  L  S20.  Bujnet  anyB  that  he  has  not  related  the  events 
of  this  stirring' time  in  chronological  order.  I  have  therefore  been 
forced  to  arrange  them  by  guess ;  but  I  thinkthat  I  can  scarcely  be 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  letter  of  the  Pdncess  of  Orange  to 
Banby  arrived,  and  that  the  prince's  explanation  of  his  views  was 
finnpR,  bgtw—n  Thii»iid«7  ths  3l4^  ist  UmmBTf,  and  ^efeitiAfty  the 
6th  9f  February. 
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ship.  "  White  I  mi  your  higjiaeas's  «eryf«t»"^d  ih^  brav« 
md  faonost  idivkie,  ^  it  would  be  wiaeetBaly  i;i  loe  4o  lo^poae  any 
jff^  vhidi  09»y  have  your  oounteoaoee.  I  (ttei^fore  dmre 
k>  bo  aet  free,  ihat  I  may  %bt  the  princew's  battjie  with  «very 
laculty  that  God  has  given  me."  *'I  think,  doctor,''  aaid 
^liano,  with  chftiacteristic  coolrvtes,  ^  tl»t  you  had  better  stay 
where  you  are.  It  will  aurely  be  ^ioie  for  you  to  q«it  me  whea 
I  do  soBQething  of  which  yott  diaapprove.''  b  »  few  hours  the 
aeheoe  which  had  excited  Burnet's  resentment  was  entirely 
gt¥en  up ;  and  all  thoBe  who  considered  James  as  no  longer 
king  were  agreed  as  to  ^  way  in  which  the  throne  n^usit 
bo  filled.  Wiliiarn  and  Mary  must  he  kkig  and  <{u^en.  The 
haads  of  both  must  appear  together  dm  the  coin ;  writs  iQust 
run  in  the  aaisies  of  both ;  both  must  enjoy  aU  Ae  pereonal 
dirties  and  immunities  of  royalty ;  but  the  .4^daiinistmtion«  / 
which  could  not  be  safely  divided,  must  belong  to  WiJli^Lrn  | 
akole.^ 

And  now  the  itime  arrived  for  the  Iree  conference  between 
the  Honass,  The  managers  for  the  Lords,  in  (their  robes, 
took  their  seats  along  one  add  of  the  table  in  the  Painted 
Chamber ;  but  the  crowd  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  other  side  was  so  great  that  the  fentlemen  who 
were  to  argue  the  ^question  in  vain  tried  to  get  through.  It 
was  not  without  much  difficult  and  long  delay  that  Jhe  Ser- 
jeant at  arms  was  able  to  clear  a  passage.t 

At  length  the  dkcussion  began.  A  full  report  of  the  speeches 
00  both  sides  has  come  down  to  us.  Ther^  ai^  few  students 
of  history  who  have  not  taken  up  thfrt  report  with  eager  cpri- 
Qsity  and  laid  it  down  with  disappointment.  The  question 
between  the  Houses  was  argued  on  both  sides  as  a  <|nesti<»i  of 
law*  The  objectians  which  the  Lc^ds  made  to  the. resolution 
oi  ^  Commons  were  verbal  and  technical,  and  were  met  by 
verbai  and  technical  answers.  Somers  vindicated  the  use  of 
the  word  abdication  by  quotation^  from  Grotii»  aod  Brisscnius, 
Spigelius  and  Bartolus.  When  he  was  challenged  to  show  any 
authoriQrTor  the  proposition  that  England  could  be  without  a 
sovereign,  he  produced  the  parliament  roll  of  the  year  1399, 
in  which  it  was  expressly  set  forth  that  the  kingly  office  was  va- 
cant during  the  interval  between  the  resignation  of  Richard  the 
Second  and  the  enthroning  of  Henry  the  Foui^.     The  hords 

*  liittlgrave'0  Acemuit  ^  tbe  BavcAution ;  BHXpxst,  L  S18. 
t  Commons'  Joixmals,  Feb.  6,  168f . 
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replied  by  producing  the  parliament  roll  of  the  first  year  of 
Edward  the  Fourlh,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  record  of 
1399  had  been  solemnly  annulled.  They  therefore  maintained 
that  the  precedent  on  which  Somers  relied  was  no  longer  valid. 
Treby  then  came  to  Somers's  assistance,  and  brought  forth  the 
parliament  roll  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which 
repealed  the  act  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  consequently 
restored  the  validity  of  the  record  of  1399.  After  a  colloquy 
of  several  hours  the  disputants  separated.*  The  Lords  assem^ 
bled  in  their  own  house.  It  was  well  understood  that  they 
were  about  to  yield,  and  that,  the  conference  had  been  a  mere 
form.  The  friends  of  Mary  had  found  that,  by  setting  Jier  up 
as  her  husband^s  rival,  they  had  deeply  displeased  her.  Some 
of  the  peers  who  had  formerly  voted  for  a  regency  had  deter- 
mined to  absent  themselves  or  to  support  the  resolution  of  the 
Lower  Hbuse.  Their  opinion,  they  said,  was  unchanged ;  but 
any  government  was  better  than  no  government,  and  the  coun- 
try could  not  bear  a  prolongation  of  this  agony  of  suspense. 
Even  Nottingham,  who,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  had  taken 
the  lead  against  the  Commons,  declared  that,  though  his  own 
conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  give  way,  he  was  glad  that 
the  consciences  of  other  men  were  less  squeamish.  Several 
lords  who  had  not  yet  voted  in  the  Convention  had  been  in- 
duced to  attend  ;  Lord  Lexington,  who  had  just  hurried  over 
from  the  Continent ;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  half  mad  ; 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  limped  "in  on  crutches;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  in  hiding  and  had  intended 
to  fly  beyond  sea,  but  had  received  an  intimation  that,  if  he 
would  vote  for  the  settling  of  the  government,  his  conduct  in^he 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  should  not  be  remembered  against 
him.  Danby,  desirous  to  heal  the  schism  which  he  had  -caused, 
exhorted  the  House,  in  a  speech  distinguished  by  even  more 
than  his  usual  ability,  not  to  persevere  in  a  contest  which  might 
be  fatal  to  the  state.  He  was  strenuously  supported  by  Hali* 
fax.  The  spirit  of  the  opposite  party  was  quelled.  When  the 
question  was  put  whether  King  James  had  abdicated  the  gov-^ 
ernment,  only  three  lords  said  Not  Content.  On  the  question 
whether  the  throne  was  vacant,  a  division  was  demanded. 
The  Contents  were  sixty-two ;  the  Not  Contents  forty-seven. 
It  was  irtimediately  proposed  and  carried,  withotit  a  d^ision. 


♦  See  the  Lords'  and  Conrnions'  Journals  of  Feb.  6,  168f ,  and  the 
BepoTt  of  the  Conference. 
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that  the  Prince  atid  Princess  of  Orcmge  should  be  declared  King 
and  Queen  of  England.* 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wording  p£  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  should  be  altered  in  such  a  way  that 
they  might  be  conscientiously  taken  by  persons  who,  like  him- 
self, disapproved  of  what  the  Convention  had  done,  and  yet 
fully  purposed  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of  the  new 
sovereigns.  To  this  proposition  no  objection  was  made.  In- 
deed there  can  be  little  doubt  -that  there  was  an  understanding 
on  the  subject  between  the  Whig  leaders  and  those  Tory  lords 
whose  votes  had  turned  the  scale  on.  the  last  division.  The 
new  oaths  were  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  together  with  the 
resolution  that  the  prince  and  princess  should  be  declared  king 
arid  queen.f 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  crown  would  be  given.  On 
^hat  conditions  it  should  be  given,  still  remained  to  be  decided. 
The  Commons  had  appointed  a  committee  to.  consider  what 
steps  it  might  be  advisable  to  take,  in  order  to  sequre  law  and 
liberty  against  the  aggressions  of  future  sovereigns ;  and  the 
committee  had  made  a  report j:  ^  This  report  recommended ^ 
first,  that  those  great  principles  of  the  constitution  which  had  been 
violated  by  the  dethroned  king  should  be  solemnly  asserted,  and, 
secondly,  that  many  new  laws  should  be  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  curbing  the  pregrogative,  and  of  purifying  the  administration 
of  justice.  Many  of  the  suggestions  (k  the  committee  were 
excellent ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  Houses  could, 
in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year,  deal  properly  with  matters  so 
numerous,  so  various,and  so  important.  It  was  proposed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  militia  should  be  remodelled ;  that  the  power 
which  the  sovereign  possessed  of  proroguing  and  dissolving  par- 
liaments should  be  restricted ;  that  the  duration  of  parliaments 
should  be  limited ;  that  the  royal  pardon  should  no  longer  be 
pleadable  to  a  parliamentary  impeachment;  that  toleration 
should  be  granted  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  that  the  crime  of 
high  treason  should  be  more  precisely  defined ;  that  trials  for 
high  treason  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  favorable 


*  Lords'  JToumals,  Feb.  6,  168f ;  Clarendon's  Diary ;  Burnet,  i. 
822,  and  Dartmouth's  note?  Citters,  Feb.  -ft-.  I  have  followed 
Clarendon  as  to  the  numbers.  .  Some  writers  make  the  majority 
smaller  and  some  larger. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  Feb.  6,  7,  168^ ;  Clarendon's  Diary. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  2,  ! 
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to  iimocsiice ;  that  tbe  judges  fiiould  hoM  ^eir  p^K»8  for  l^ 
the  mode  of  appointing  sherifTs  should  be  ahered ;  that  jums 
diould  be  nominated  in  miofa  a  way  as  might  exclude  partiality 
and  corruption ;  that  tbe  practice  of  filing  criminal  informs 
tioDB  intheKinff'sBeachflhoaidbeaboliilied;  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  sbould  be  reformed  ;  that  the  fees  of  public  ibnctioD- 
aries  should  be  regulated ;  and  that  the  law  of  Quo  Warranto 
should  be  amended,  it  was  evident  that  caudous  and  deliberate 
le^pslatioD  on  these  subjects  must  be  the  woik  of  more  ti»B 
one  laborioiiB  session ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  faasly 
and  crude  legislation  on  subjects  so  grave  could  not  but  pro- 
duce new  grievances,  worse  than  those  which  it  might  remov^e. 
If  the  committee  meant  to  give  a  list  of  the  reforms  which 
ought  to  be  accomplished  before  the  throne  was  filled,  the  list 
was  absurdly  long.  If,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  committee 
meant  to  gr^e  a  &t  of  all  tiie  reforms  which  iKe  legirialure 
would  do  well  to  make  in  proper  season,  the  list  was  atiangely 
imperfect  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  report  had  been  read,  mem* 
her  after  member  rose  to  suggest  some  addition.  It  was  moved 
and  earned  that  the  selling  of  offices  shoidd  be  prohibited,  tint 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  be  made  more  efficient,  and 
that  the  law  of  Mandamus  should  be  revised.  One  gendemsa 
fell  on  the  chimneymen  ;  another  on  ^  exciasmen ;  and  the 
House  resolved  that  the  malpractices  of  ix>th  dumne3rmen  and 
excisemen  should  be  restrained.  It  is  a  most  remarlcahle  cir- 
cumstance ^lat,  while  the  whole  political,  nulitary,  judicial,  and 
fiscal  system  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  passed  in  review,  not  ^ 
sbgle  representative  of  the  people  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  ceneorship.  It  was  not 
yet  understood,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  men,  that  tike 
liberty  of  discussion  is  the  great  safeguard  of  all  other  libwties.* 
The  House  was  greatiy  perplexed.  Some  orators  vehemeat* 
ly  said  that  too  much  time  had  already  been  lost,  and  that  the 
governmecft  ought  to  be  settled  witiiout  the  dday  of  a  day. 
Society  was  unquiet ;  trade  was  languishing ;  the  English  coloay 
in  Ireland  was  in  imminent  dangeir  of  penshiBg;  a  foidgn  war 
was  impending ;  the  exiled  tyrant  might,  in  a  few  we^,  be 
a!t  Dublin  with  a  FVench  army,  and  from  DuUtn  he  might  soon 
cross  to  Chester.  Was  it  not  insanity,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  leave 
die  throne  unfilled,  and,  while  the  very  existence  of  parliaments 
was  in  jeopardy,  to  waste  time  in  debating  whether  parliaments 

*  Commont'  Jounmli,  Feb.  2, 168|. 
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slKHiki  be  prcNTogued  by  the  sovereign  or  by  tfaemselves  ?  On  / 
Uie  other  side  it  was  asked  whether  the  Convention  could  think  I 
that  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission  by  merely  pulling  down  one  | 
prince  and  putting  up  another.  Surely  now  or  never  was  the  I 
time  to  secure  public  liberty  by  such  fences  as  might  effectualiy  ^ 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  prerogative.*  There  was  doubt-  . 
less  great  weight  in  what  was  urged  on  both  sides.  The  able 
chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  ampng  whom  Somers  was  fast  rising 
to  ascendency f  proposed  a  middle  course.  The  House  had, 
they  said,  two  obiects  in  yiew,  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 
One  ol^ect  was  to  secure  the  old  polity  of  the  realm  against 
illegal  attacks ;  the  other  was  to  improve  that  polity  by  legal 
reforms.  The  former  object  might  be  attained  by  solemnly 
putting  on  record,  in  the-  resolution  which  called  the  new  sov- 
ereigns to  the  throne,  the  claim  of  the  English  nation  to  its 
ander^  franchises,  so  that  the  king  might  hold  Ins  crown,  and 
the  people  their  privileges,  by  one  and  the  same  title,  deed. 
The  latter  oli^t  would  require  a  whole  volume  of  elaborate 
aitetutes.  The  former  object  might  be  attained  in  a  day  ;  the 
latter,,  scarcely  in  five  years.  As  to  the  former  object,  all  par- 
ties were  agreed;  as  to  the  latter,  tiiere  were  innumerable 
terieties  of  opini<Hi.  No  member  of  either  House  would  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  vote  that  the  king  could  not  levy  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  but  it  would  be  hardly  po9- 
'i^ble  to  frame  any  new  law  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high 
treason  which  would  not  .give  rise  to  long  debate,  and  be  con- 
demned by  some  persons  as  unjust  to  the  prisoner,  and  by 
o&ers  as  unjust  to  the  crown.  The  business  of  an  extraordi- 
nary conv^ition  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  not  to  do  the 
efdinary  woric  of  parliaments,  to  regulate  the  fees  of  masters 
in  Chancery,  and  to  provide  against  the  exactions  of  gangers, 
but  to  put  right  the  great  maclnne  of  government.  When  this 
had  been  dcme,  it  would  be  time  to  inquire  what  improvement 
oar  institutions  needed;  nor  would  any  thing  be  risked  by 
delay ;  for  no  sovereign  who  r^ned  merely  ^>J  the  choice  of 
Ihe  nation  could  long  refuse  his  ass^it  to  any  improvement  which 
the  nation,  speaking  tlurongh  its  representatives,  demanded. 

On  these  grouncbn  the  Commons  wisely  determined  tp  post- 
pone all  reforms  fill  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
should  have  been  restored  in  all  its  parts,  and  forthwith  to  fill 
the  throne  without  imposing  on  William  and  Mary  any  other 

*  Ghrey*8  Debates ;  Burnet^  i.  $22. 
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obligation  than  that  of  governing  according  to  the  existing  laws 
of  England.  In  order  that  the  questions  which  had  been  in 
dispute  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  nation  might  never  again 
be  stirred,  it  was  determined  that  the  instrument  by  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were'  called  to  the  throne  and  by 
which  the  order  of  succession  was  settled,  should  set  forth,  in 
the  most  distinct  and  solemn  manner,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution.  This  instrument,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  of  which 
Somers  was  chairman.  The  fhct  that  the  low-bom  young  bar- 
rister was  appointed  to  so  honorable  and  important  a  post  in  a 
parliament  filled  with  able  and  experienced  men,  only  ten  days 
aAer  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time, 
suflSciently  proves  the  superiority  of  his  abilities.  In  a  few  hours 
the  Declaration  was  framed  and  approved  by  the  Commons. 
The  Lords  assented  to  it  with  some  amendments  of  no  great 
importance.* 

The  Declaration  began  by  recapitulating  the  crimes  and 
errors  which  had  made  a  revolution  necessary.  James  had 
invaded  the  province  of  the  legislature;  had  treated  modest 
petitioning  as  a  crime ;  had  cq)pressed  the  Church  by  means  of 
an  illegal  tribunal ;  'had,  without  the  consent  of  -parliament, 
levied  taxes  and  maintained  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ; 
had  violated  the  freedom  of  election,  and  perverted  the  course 
of  justice.  Proceedings  which  could  lawfully  be  questioned 
only  in  parliament  had  been  made  the  subjects  of  prosecution 
in  the  King's  Bench.  Partial  and  corrupt  juries  had  been 
returned.  Excessive  bail  had  been  required  from  prisoners'; 
excessive  fines  had  been  imposed;  barbarous  and  unusual 
punishments  had  been  inflicted  ;  the  estates  of  accused  persons 
had  been  granted  aVay  before  conviction.  He,  by  whose 
authority  these  things  had  been  done,  had  abdicated  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Prii)ce  of  Orange,"^  whom  God  had  made  the 
glorious  instrument  of  delivering  the  nation  from  superstition 
and  tyranny,  had  invited  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  to  meet  and 
to  take  counsel  together  for  the  securing  of  religion,  of  law, 
and  of  freedom.  The  Lords  and  Commons,  having  deliberated, 
had  resolved  that  they  would  first,  after  the  example  of  their 
ancestors,  assert  the  ancient  righte  and  liberties  of  England. 
Therefore  it  was  declared  that  the  dispensing  power,  lately 
assumed  and  exercised,  had  no  legal  existence ;  that,  without 

♦  Commons*  JoutnalB,  Feb.  4,  8»  11,  12;  Lords*' Journals,  Feb.  9, 
11,  12,  168f. 
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grant  of  parliament,  no  money  could  be  exacted  by  the  sove-  l 
reign  from  the  subject ;  that,  without  consent  of  parliament,  no  / 
standing  army  could  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.     The  right 
of  subjects  to  petition,  the  right  of  electors  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives freely,  the  right  of  parliaments  to  freedom  of  debate, 
the  right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  and  merciful  administration 
of  justice  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  own  mild  laws,  were  , 
solemnly  affirmed.     All  these  things  the  Convention  claimed, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  as  the  undoubted  inheritance 
of  Englishmen.     Having  thus  vindicated  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  the  entire  confidence 
that  the  deliverer  would  hold  sacred  the  laws  and  liberties 
which  he  had  saved,  resolved  that  William  and  Mary,  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  should  be  declared  king  and  queen  of 
England  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and  that,  during  their 
joint  lives,  the  administration  of  the  government  should  be  in^ 
the  prince  alone.     After  them  the  crown  was  settled  on  the 
posterity  of  Mary,  then  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and  then  on 
the  posterity  of  William. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  from  the  west.    On 
the  eleventh  of  February  the  ship  in  which  the  Princess  of 
Orange  had  embarked  lay  off  Margate,- and  on  the  following 
morning,  anchored  at  Greenwich.*     She  was  received  with 
many  signs  of  joy  and  affection ;  but  her  demeanor  shocked 
the  Tories,  and  was  not  thought  faultless  even  by  the  Whigs. 
A  young  ^oman,  placed,  by  a  destiny  as  mournful  and  awful 
as  that  which  brooded  over  the  fabled  houses  of  Labdacus  and 
Pelops,  in  such  a  situation  that  she  could  not,  without  violating 
her  duty,  to  her  Grod,  her  husband,  and  her  country,  refuse  to 
take  her  seat  on  the  throne  from  which  her  father  had  just 
been  hurled,  should  have  been  sad,  oi-  at  least  serious.     Mary   \ 
was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant  spirits.     She  entered 
Whitehall,  it  was  asserted,  with  a  girlish  delight  at  being  mis-    , 
tress  of  so  fine  a  house,  ran  about  the  rooms,  peeped  into  the    ^ 
closets,  and  examined  the  quilt  of  the  state  bed,  without  seem- ; 
ing  to  remember  by  whom  those  stately  apartments  had  last; 
been  occupied.     Burnet,  who  had,  till  then,  thought  her  an 
angel  in  human  form^  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  refrain  from 
blaming  her.     He  was  the  more  astonished  because,  when  he 
took  leave  of  her  at  the  Hague,  she  had,  though  fully  convinced 
that  she  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  been  deeply  dejected.     To 

♦  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  168| ;  Citters,  Feb.  if. 
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biin»  a»  to  her  ^mtual  guid«,  tbe  afWrwmrd*  €^kil«d  h«f 
6<»iduot.  Wiilttm  h»d  written  te  iolbrm  her  tbet  sonne  of  those 
who  had  tried  to  aeparate  her  iatetest  from  hie  still  eo&turaed 
their  maohiaatioDs :  they  g^^e  it  out  diat  she  thought  herself 
wronged}  andy  if  she  wove  a  gleomy  eountenadce^  the  rsport 
would  be  ccmfirfioed.  Ho  therefore  entreated  her  to  make  her 
first  appearance  with  an  air  of  oheeifulneaa.  Her  heart,  she 
said,  was  far  indeed  from  cheerfut ;  but  she  had  done  her  best ; 
and,  as  she  was  afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  part  which  was 
uncongemal  to  her  feelings,  she  had  overaeted  it.  Her  deport' 
ment  was  the  subject  of  reams  of  scurrility  in  prose  and  verse :  it 
lowered  her  in  the  opinion  of  some  whose  esteem  i^  valued ;  nor 
did  the  world  know,  till  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  and 
censure,  that  the  conduct  which  had  brought  on  her  the  reptoach 
of  levity  and  insensibility  was  really  a  signal-  iuManee  of  tfalM 
^perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of  which  man  seeais 
to  be  incapable,  but  which  is  sometimes  found  in  Woman.* 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  JPebruary, 
the  court  of  Wlutehall  and  all  the  neighboring  streets  were 
filled  with  gazers.  The  magnificejit  Banqueting  House,  the 
masterpiece  of  Inigo,  embellished  by  masterpieces  of  Rubens, 
had  been  prepared  for  a  great  ceremony.  The  walls  wem 
lined  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Near  the  southern  door, 
on  the  right  hand,  a  large  number  of  peers  had  assen>bled. 
On  the  leA  were  the  Commons  with  their  speaker^  attended  by 
the  mace.  The  northern  door  opened;  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered,  and  took  their  place 
under  the  canopy  of  state* 

Both  Houses  approached  bowing  low.  William  and  Mary 
advanced  a  few  steps.  Halifax  on  the  right,  and  Powle  on  ^e 
left,  stood  forth ;  and  Halifax  spoke.  The  Conventioiii,  he  said, 
had  agreed  to  a  resolution  which  he  pmyed  tbeir  highnesses  to 
hear.  They  signified  their  assent;  and  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Lords  read^  in  a  loud  voice,  tlie  Declaration  of  Right* 
When  he  had  concluded,  Halifhx,  in  the  name  of  all  tise 
Estates  of  the  Realm,  requested  die  prince  and  princess  to 
accept  the  crown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  wife,  answered 
that  the  crown  wae^  in  their  estimation^  the  more  valual^ 

I  .11  I   ■>■»      umi  ii a^  ■  ■  .1^1 I.    11     >    I      I  I       I  m  r   I  •  I       I  ■  M^^ 

*  DuehMB  ef  Marlborough's  Yiadicittion ;  Retiew  of  the  Vindieft- 
tion;  Buznety  i.  781,  82^,  and  Dartmouth's  note;  Evelyn's  Diary» 
Feb.  21,  leSf . 
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because  it  wm  presented  to  them  as  a  tdcen  of  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  "  We  thankfully  accept,"  he  said,  "  what  you 
have  offered  us."      Then,  for  himself,  he  assured  them  that 

'  the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  once  already  vindicated, 
should  he  the  rules  of  his  conduct,  that  it  should  he  his  study 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  so,  he  should  constantly  recur  to  the  advice  of 
the  Houses,  and  should  he  disposed  to  trust  their  judgment 
rather  than  his  own.*  These  Words  were  received  with  a 
shout  of  joy  which  was  heard  in  the  streets  below,  and  was 
instantly  answered  by  huzzas  from  many  thousands  of  voices. 
The  Ix>rds  and  Commons  then  reverently  retired  from  "the 
Banqueting  House  and  went  in  procession  to  the  great  gate  of 
Whitehall,  where  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  were  waiting  in 
their  gorgeous  tabards.  All  the  ^pace  as  far  as  Charing  Cross 
was  one  sea  of  heads.  The  kettle  drums  struck  up ;  the 
trumpets  pealed ;  and  Grarter  King  at  arms,  in  a  loud  voice, 
proclaimed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  charged  all  Englishmen  to  pay,  from  that  moment, 
faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns,  and  besought 
Grod,  who  had  already  wrought  so  signal  a  detiverance  for  our 
Church  and  nation,  to  bless  William  and  Mary  with  a  long  and 
happy  reign.t-- 

Thus  was  consummated  the  English  Revolution.  When  we 
compare  it  with  those  revolutions  which  have,  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  overthrown  so  many  ancient  governments,  we  can- 
not but  be  strtick  by  its  peculiar  character.  Why  that  charac- 
ter was  so  peculiar  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet  seems  not  to 

'  have  been  always  understood  either  by  eulogists  or  by  censors. 
The  continental  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  took  place  in  countries  where  all  trace  of  the  limited 
monarchy  of  the  middle  ages  had  long  been  effaced.  The 
right  of  the  prince  to  make  laws  and  to  levy  money  had,  during 
many  generations,  been  undisputed.  His  throne  was  guarded 
by  a  great  regular  anny.  His  administration  could  not,  with- 
out extreme  peril,  be  blamed  even  in  the  mildest  terms.     His 

*  Lords'  and  Commaas'  JountaLi,  Feb.  14, 168f ;  Citte^^  Feb.  ^* 

'    Citters  puts  into  William's  mouth  stronger  expressions  of  respect  for 

the  authority  of  parliament  than  appear  in  the  journals ;  but  it  is 

clear  from  what  Powle  said  that  the  report  in  the  journals  was  not 

strictly  accurate. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  l(58f ;  Lords*  and  Commons*  Joumala. 
Feb.  13 ;  Citters,  Feb.  J-| ;  Evelyn,  Feb.  21. 
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subjects  held  their  personal  liberty  by  no  other  tenure  than  his 
pleasure.  Not  a  single  institution  was  left  which  had,  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  afforded  efficient  protection  to 
the  subject  against  the  utmost  excess  of  tyranny.  Those  great 
councils  which  had  once  curbed  the  regal  power  had  sunk  into 
oblivion.  Their  composition  and" -their  .privileges  were  known 
only  to  antiquaries.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that,  when 
men  who  had  been  thus  ruled  succeeded  in  wresting  supreme 
power  from  a  government  which  they  had  long  in  secret  hated, 
they  should  have  been  impatient  to  demolish  and  unable  to  con- 
struct, that  they  should  have  been  fascinated  by  every  specious 
novelty,  that  they  should  haye  proscribed  every  title,  ceremony, 
and  phrase  associated  with  the  old  system,  and  that,  turning 
away  with  disgust  from  their  own  national  precedents  and  tra- 
ditions, they  should  have  sought  for  principles  of  government 
in  the  writings  of  theorists,  or  aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungrace- 
ful affectation,  the  patriots  of  Athens  and  Rome.  As  little  can 
we  wonder  that  the  violent  action  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
should  have  been  followed  by  reaction  equally  violent,  and  that 
confusion  should  speedily  have  engendered  despotism  sterner 
than  that  from  which  it  had  sprung* 

Had  we  been  in  the  same  situation ;  had  Strafford  succeeded 
in  his  favorite  scheme  of  Thorough  ;  had  he  formed  an  army  as 
numerous  and  as  well. disciplined  as  that  which,  a  few  years 
later,  was  formed  by  Cromwell ;  had  a  succession  of  judicial 
decisions,  similar  to  that  which  was  pronounced  by  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  transferred  to  the 
crown  the  right  of  taxing  the  people ;  had  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  High  Commission  continued  to  fine,  mutilate,  and  im- 
prison every  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against*  the  gov- 
ernment; had  the  press  been  as  conipletely  enslaved  here  as  at 
Vienna  or  at  Naples ;  had  our  kings  gradually  drawn  to  them- 
selves the  whole  legislative  power;  had  six  generations  of 
Englishmen  passed  away  without  a  single  session  of  parliament ; 
and  had  we  then  at  length  risen  up  in  some  moment  of  wild 
excitement  against  our  masters,  what  an  -  outbreak  would  that 
have  been  !  With  what  a  crash,  heard  and  felt  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  society  have 
fallen !  How  many  thousands  of  exiles,  once  the  most  pros- 
perous and  the  most  refined  members  of  this  great  community, 
would  have  begged  their  bread  in  foreign  cities,  or  have  shel- 
tered their  heads  under  huts  of  bark  in  the  uncleared  forests  of 
America!     How  often  should  we  have  seen  the  pavement  of 
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Lonclon  piied  up  in  barricades,  the  houses  dinted  with  bullets, 
the  gutters  foaming  with  blood  !  How  many  times  should  we 
have  rushed  wildly  from  extreme  to  extreme,  sought  refuge 
from  anarchy  in  despotism,  and  been  again  driven  by  despotism 
into  anarchy !  How  many  years  of  blood  and  confusion  would 
it  have  cost  us  to  learn  the  very  rudiments  of  political  science  I 
How  many  childish  theories  would  have  duped  us !  How  many 
rude  and  ill-poised  constitutions  should  we  have  set  up,  only  to 
see  them  tumble  down,!  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us  if  a 
sharp  discipline  of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to  educate  us 
into  a  capacity  of  enjoying  true  freedom. 

f  These  calamities  our  Revolution  averted.  It  was  a  revolution 
strictly  defensive,  and  had  prescription  and  legitimacy  on  its 
side.  Here,  and  here  only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  had  come  down  unimpaired  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Our  parliamentary  institutions  were  in  full  vigor. 
The  main  principles  of  our  government  were  excellent.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  formally  and  exactly  set  forth  in  a  single 
written  instrument;  but  they  were  to  be  found  scattered  over 
our  ancient  and  noble  statutes ;  and,  what  was  of  far  greater 
moment,  they  had  been  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  Englishmen 

.^/during  four  hundred  years.  That,  without  the  ponsent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  no  statute  could  be  enacted,  no 
tax  imposed,  no  regular  soldiery  kept  up,  that  no  man  could  be 
imprisoned,  even  for  a  day,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sover- 

:  eign,  that  no  tool  of  power  could  plead  the  royal  command  as 
a  justification  for  violating  any  legal  right  of  the  humblest  sub- 
ject, were  held,  both  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  be  fundameotal 
laws  of  the  realm.  A  realm  of  which  these  were  the  funda- 
mental laws  stood  in  no  need  of  a  new  constkutidn. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  was  not  needed,  it  was  plain 
that  changes  were  required.  The  misgovernment  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  troubles  which  that  misgovernment  had  produced,  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  there  was  somewhere  a  defect  in  our  polity  ; 
and  that  defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Convention  to  discover 
and  to  amend.  ^ 

Some  questions  of  great  moment  were  still  open  to  dispute. 
Our  constitution  had  begun  to  exist  in  times  when  statesmen 
were  not  much  accustomed  to  frame  exact  definitions.  Anom- 
alies, therefore,  inconsistent  with  its  principles  and  dangerous 
to  its  very  existence,  had  sprung  up  almost  imperceptibly,  and, 
not  having,  during  many  years,  caused  any  serious  incon- 
venience, had   gradually  acquired   the   force  of  prescription. 
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The  teiMdy  fer  those  etils  was  to  uiert  the  nghta  of  ^e 
people  in  such  language  as  should  tenninate  all  controversy, 
and  to  declare  that  no  piecedeiit  could  justify  any  violation  of 
those  rights. 

When  this  had  heen  done  it  would  be  impossible  for  our 
rulers  to  misunderstand  the  law;  but,  unless  something  more 
were  dotie,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  might 
violate  it.  Unhappily  the  Church  had  long  taught  the  nation  | 
that  hereditary  monarchy^  alone  among  our  institutions^  was  J 
divine  and  inviolable ;  that  the  right  of  the  House  of  Gommotn 
to  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  was  a  right  merely  human,  but 
that  the  right  of  the  king  to  the  obedience  of  his  people  was 
from  above  ;  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a  statute  which  might 
be  repealed  by  those  who  had  made  it,  but  that  the  rule  which 
called  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  to  the  throne  in  order 
of  succession  was  of  oelestial  origin,  and  that  any  act  of  par* 
liament  incoosistent  with  that  rule  was  a  nullity.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  a  society  in  which  such  superstitions  prevail,  constitu- 
tional freedom  must  ever  be  insecure.  A  power  which  is 
regarded  merely  as  the  ordinance  of  man  cannot  be  an  efficient ; 
check  on  a  power  which  is  regarded  as  the  ordinance  of  God.  ^ 
It  is  vain  to  hope  that  laws,  however  excellent,  will  permansndy 
restrain  a  king  who^  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  a  great 
part  of  his  people,  has  an  authority  infinitely  higher  in  kind 
than  the  authority  which  belongs  to  those  laws.  To  deprive 
royalty  of  these  mysterious  attributes,  and  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple Uiat  kings  reigned  by  a  right  in  no  respect  difiering  from 
the  right  by  which  freeholders  choose  knights  of  the  shtre,  or 
from  the  right  by  which  jud^s  granted  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of  our  liberties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  great  duties  to  perform.  The 
first  was  to  clear  the  fundamenfieil  laws  of  the  realm  from  am- 
biguity. The  second  was  to  eradicate  from  the  minds,  both  c^ 
tiie  governors  and  of  the  governed,  the  Mse  and  pernicious 
notion  Uiat  the  royal  prerogative  was  something  more  sublime^ 
and  holy  than  those  fundamental  laws.  The  former  oligect  wa« 
attained  by  the  solemn  recital  and  claim  with  which  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right  commences;  ibe  latter  by  the  resolution  which 
pronounced  the  throne  vacant^  and  invited  William  and  MafT 
to  fill  it. 

The  change  seems  small.  Not  ^  single  flower  of  the  crown 
was  touched.  Not  a  «ngle  new  right  was  given  to  the  people^ 
The  whole  £i)gl]sh  law^  Substantive  and  ttdjective,  was^  in  ^ 
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jodgM^m  df  %\\  th6  gi>diit#it  lftWj«t?,  of  H^lt  feind  Treby,  of 
Mayntifd  and  Som^rs,  eta<itlj  the  same  aAer  the  Revolution  as 
before  it  Some  controverted  points  had  been  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  of  the  be^t  jurii^ts ;  and  there  had  been  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  succession.  This  was 
all ;  and  this  was  enough. 

As  0&t  revolution  was  a  vindication  of  ancient  rights,  so  it 
was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to  ancient  formalities.  In 
almost  everf  word  and  act  may  be  discerned  a  profound  rev- 
ei^noe  fia  the  pa^t.  The  Estates  of  the  Realm  deliberated  in 
tlM  old  halls  and  according  to  the  old  rules.  Powle  was  6oti* 
ducted  to  his  chair  between  the  mover  and  siecondef  with  the 
accustomed  fotm^.  The  serjeant  with  his  mace  brought  up  the 
messengers  of  the  Lords  to  the  table  of  the  Commons  ;  and  the 
three  obeitiances  were  duly  made.  The  conference  was  held 
with  all  the  antique  eeremonial.  On  one  side  of  the  table,  in 
the  Faulted  Chamber,  the  managers  of  the  Liords  issAe  covered 
and  robed  in  ermine  and  gold.  The  managers  of  the  Com- 
mons stood  bar^hieaded  on  the  other  side.  The  speeches  pre- 
sent an  almoat  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  i^volutionary  oratory 
of  eveiy  other  country.  Both  the  English  parties  agreed  in 
treating  with  iwlemn  lespeel  the  ancient  constitutional  traditions 
of  the  state.  The  only  qucjition  was,  in  what  sense  those  tra- 
ditions wei^  to  be  undetMood.  The  assertors  of  liberty  said 
not  a  wofd  about  the  natutal  equality  of  men  and  the  inalienable  ' 
sovereignty  c^  the  people,  about  Harmodius  ot  Timoleon,  Bru* 
tud  the  elder  ot  Brutus  the  younger.  When  they  were  toljl 
that,  by  the  English  law,  the  crown,  at  the  moment  of  the  de- 
mise^ must  descend  to  the  next  heir,  they  answeted  that,  by  the 
English  hiw^  a  living  tnan  could  have  no  heir.  When  they 
w^re  told  that  them  was  no  precedent  for  declaring  the  throne 
vacant^  they  pfodwied  fhyth  atnong  the  records  in  the  Tower  a 
roll  oi  pairchment,  near  three  bundled  years  old,  on  which,  in 
quaint  characters  and  barbarous  Latin,  it  was  recorded  that  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  had  declared  vacant  the  throne  of  a  per- 
fidious and  tyrannical  Plantagenet  When  at  length  the  dispute 
had  been  accommodated,  the  new  sovereigns  were  proclaimed 
with  the  old  pageantry.  All  the  fantastic  pomp  of  heraldry  was 
theie^  Ciarenoieux  and  Norfoy^  Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon, 
the  trumpets,  the  banners,  the  grotesque  coats  embroidered  with 
liond  and  lilies.  The  title  of  king  of  France,  assumed  by  the 
conqueror  of  Cressy,  was  not  omitted  in  the  royal  style.  To  us 
who  have  lived  in  the  year  1848  it  may  seem  almost  an  abuse 
VOL.  II.  44 
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of  terms  to  call  a  proceeding,  conducted  with  so  much  deHbera- 
tion,  with  so  much  sobriety,  and  with  such  minute  attention  to 
prescriptive  etiquette,  by  the  terrible  name  of  revolution. 

And  yet  this  revolution,  of  all  revolutions  the  least  violent, 
has  been  of  all  revolutions  the  most  beneficent.  It  finally  de- 
cided the  great  question  whether  the  popular  element  which 
had,,ever  since  the  age  of  Fitz waiter  and  De  Montfort,  been  found 
in  the  English  polity^  should  be  destroyed  by  the  monarchical 
element,  or  should  be  suffered  to  develop  itself  freely,  and  to 
become  dominant.  The  strife  between  the  two  principles  had 
been  long,  fierce,  and  doubtful.  It  had  lasted  through  four 
reigns.  It  had  produced  seditions,  impeachments,  rel^Uions, 
battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial  massacres.  Sometimes 
liberty,  sometimes  royalty,  had  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
perishing.  During  many  years  one  half  of  the  energy  of  Eng- 
land had  been  employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.  The 
executive  power  and  the  legislative  power  had  so  eflfectually 
impeded  each  other  that  the  state  had  been  of  no  account  in 
Europe.  The  King  at  arms,  who .  proclaimed  William  and 
Mary  before  Whitehall  Gate,  did  in  truth  announce  that  this 
great  struggle  was  pver ;  that  there  was  entire  union  between 
the  throne  and  the  parliament ;  that  England,  long  depeniien- 
and  degraded,  was  again  a  power. of  the  first  nuik  ;  that  th» 
ancient  laws  by  which  the  prerogative  was  bounded  would 
thenceforth  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  prerogative  itself,  and 
would  be  followed  out  tcall  their  consequences;  that  the  ex- 
ecutive adrninistration  would  be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
the  sense  of  the  r^resentatives  of  the  nation;  and  that  no 
reform  which  the  two  Houses  should,  after  mature  deliberation, 
propose  would  be  obstinately  withstood  by  the  sovereign.  The 
Declaration  of  Right,  though  it  made  nothing  law  which  had 
not  been  law  beforCvContained  the  germ  of  the  law  which  gave 
religious  freedom  to  the  D^senter,  of  the  law  which  secured 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  of  the  law  which  limited  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  of  the  law  which  placed  the  liberty  of 
the  press  under  the  protection  of  juries,  of  the  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  slave  trade,  of  the  law  which  abolished  the  sacra- 
mental test,  of  the  law  which  relieved  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  civil  disabilities,  of  the  law  which  reformed  the  repre- 
sentative system,  of  every  good  law  wliich  has  been  passed 
during  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  of  every  good  law  which  may 
hereafter,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  found  necessary  to  promote 
the  public  weal,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 
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The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  pronounced  on  the  revo- 
lution of  1688  is  this,  that  it  was  our  last  revolution.  Several 
generations  have  now  passed  away  since  any  wise  and  patriotic 
Englishman  has  meditated  resistance  to  the  established  govern- 
ment. In  all  honestand  reflecting  minds^  there  is  a  conviction, 
daily  strengthened  by  experience,  that  the  means  of  effecting 
every  improvement  which  the  constitution  requires  may  be 
found  within  the  constitution  itself. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  whole 
importance  of  the  stand  which  was  made  by  our  forefathers 
against  the  House  of  Stuart.  All  around  us  the  world  is  con- 
vulsed by  the  agonies  ,of  great  nations.  Governments  which 
lately  seemed  likely  to  stand  during  ages  have  been  on  a  sud- 
den shaken  and  overthrown.  The  proudest  capitals  of  West- 
ern Europe  have  streamed  with  civil  blood.  All  evil  passions, 
the  thirst  of  gain  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  antipathy  of 
class  to  class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to  race,  have  broken  loose 
from  the  control  of  divine  and  human  laws.  Fear  and  anxiety 
have  clouded  the  faces  and  depressed  the  hearts  of  millions. 
Trade  has  been  suspended,  and  industry  paralyzed.  The  rich 
have  become  poor ;  and  the  poor  have  become  poorer.  Doc- 
trines hostile  to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts,  to  all  industry,  to  all 
domestic  charities,  doctrines  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would, 
in  thirty  years,  undo  all  that  thirty  centuries  have  done  for 
mankind,  and  would  make  the  fairest  provinces  of  France  and 
Germany  as  savage  as  Congo  or  Patagonia,  have  been  avowed 
from  the  tribune  and  defended  by  the  sword.  Europe  has 
been  threatened  with  subjugation  by  barbarians,  compared  with 
whom  the  barbarians  who  marched  under  Attila  and  Alboin 
were  enlightened  and  humane.  The  truest  friends  of  the  people 
have  with  deep  sorrow  owned  that  interests  more  precious  than 
any  political  privileges  were  in  jeopardy,  and  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  sacrifice  even  liberty  in  order  to  save  civilization. 
Meanwhile  in  our  island  the  regular  course  of  government  has 
never  been  for  a  day  interrupted.  The  few  bad  men  who 
longed  for  license  and  plunder  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
confront  for  one  moment  the  strength  of  a  loyal  nation,  ral- 
lied in  firm  array  round  a  parental  throne.  And,  if  it  be  asked 
what  has  made  us  to  differ  from  others,  the  answer  is,  that  we 
never  lost  what  others  are  wildly  and  blindly  seeking  to  regain. 
It  is  because  we  had  a  preserving  revolution  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  have  not  had  a  destroying  revolution  in  the 
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BUMteeoth.  It  n  became  we  fasd  freedora  is  the  midat  ef  aer- 
tittide  that  we  have  order  in  the  midBt  of  uuirehy*  For  the 
authority  <^  law,  for  the  security  of  property,  for  the  peaoe 
of  our  streets,  for  the  happiness  of  our  homes,  our  gratitude 
is  due,  under  Him  who  raises  and  puik  down  natiaiB  at  hk 
pleasure,  to  the  Long  PBfhameat,  to  the  C!o&venti0D,  and  to 
William  <^  Orange*. 
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